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PEE  FACE. 

MoBE  than  twenty  yean  ago  the  author  of  this  work  was  in- 
vited to  deliver,  professionally,  a  Course  of  Lectiues  on  Eng- 
lish Literature.  The  lectures  then  prepared,  with  such  addi- 
tions and  corrections  as  successive  years  of  investigation  and 
study  naturally  suggested,  have  since  been  annually  repeated. 
In  preparing  them  for  the  press  the  author  has  availed  him- 
self of  every  assistance  that  other  publications  on  kindred  sub- 
jects afford.  In  investigating  the  literature  of  the  Saxons  he 
has  derived  much  assistance  from  Wrighh  Arkgh-Saxon  Period 
<f  British  Literature^  and  Thorpes  Edition  of  Ooedmon;  and  in  the 
period  that  immediately  follows  the  Saxon,  EUis^s  Metrioai  Bo- 
majices,  and  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry  and  Political  Songs  of  the  Reign 
if  Edward  L  have  been  of  equal  service.  To  OodvmCs  Life  of 
Chaucer  he  also  acknowledges  himself  particularly  indebted. 

After  the  age  of  Chaucer  the  exposition  of  English  Literature 
is  so  fiill,  and  the  expositors  are  so  numerous,  that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  authorities,  both  judgment  and  discretion  were  required. 
The  works  to  which  the  author  is  here  most  indebted,  are  War- 
Unis  Wstory  of  English  Poetry^  Percy's  Beliques  of  English  Poetry^ 
ffazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  Age  of  Elizaieth,  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Drahe, 
BaJI£8  Account  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Writers  of  Oreat  Britain^ 
Burnett's  Specimens  oj  English  Prose  Writers,  HallanCs  Literature 
of  the  FifieerUh,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  OerUuries,  and  Chamberif 
Q/clopoedia  (f  English  Literature.  He  has  also  made  liberal  use 
of  various  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  and  other  Beviews,  and  has, 
as  occasion  required,  freely  consulted  the  Biographia  Britanndca 
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vi  PREFACE. 

Jjiteraria.  With  aids  so  abundant,  the  author  has  still,  in  no  in- 
stance, sacrificed  his  own  judgment  to  the  opinion  of  others ;  but 
has  endeavored,  in  all  cases,  to  present  such  views  of  the  Litera- 
T.^  ture  and  Literary  Men  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  truth 
and  justice  seemed  to  require :  aiming,  throughout,  to  leave  a 
correct  impression  of  the  rnoral  influence  which  the  life  of  each 
author,  and  each  work  noticed,  is  calculated  to  produce.  He  can 
not,  however,  withhold  an  expression  of  the  deep  solicitude  with 
which  he  offers  so  important  a  production  to  the  public ;  and  in 
the  langQftge  used  bj  Burke  under  similar  circimistances,  he 
would  '  desire  one  favor,  that  no  part  of  this  work  may  be  judged 
of  by  itself  and  independently  of  the  rest ;  for  he  is  sensible  he 
has  not  disposed  his  materials  to  abide  the  test  of  a  captious  con- 
troversy, but  of  a  sober  and  even  forgiving  examination ;  that 
they  are  not  armed  at  all  points  for  battle,  but  dressed  to  visit 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  a  peaceful  entrance  to  truth.' 


Globe  Hotkl,  Brookltv, 

AlTGUBT,   1851. 
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THE  CELTIC  LANGUAGE — THE  OKIGIH  AUD  rORMATION  OV  THE  ANGLO-SAXON— 06* 
8IAN,  THE  CELTIC  FOET — GILDAS — NENNIUS — ST.  COLUBfBANUS — CJEDMON — JOHN 
OF  BEVEELY — BEDE — KING  ALFRED — ALFRIC,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY^ 
NORMAN  FRENCH  WBITERS — MAISTRE  WAGE — THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE— ^RHTHINO  CHRONICLES — LATAUON — ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER — METRI- 
CAL ROMANCES — ^MINSTRBLS  OR  JONGLEURS — RICHARD  THE  FIRST — ROGER  BACON. 

THE  English  language,  now  so  rich  in  its  literature,  is  essentially  based 
upon  the  Teutonic,  a  dialect  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Eu- 
rope at  the  dawn  of  history,  and  which  also  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Grennany,  of  Holland,  and  of  Denmark.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
oontinent  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  gradually  spread  with  the  people  who  spoke  it,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Southern  Britain ;  the  Celtic,  the  language  of  the  Abo- 
rigines of  the  countr)',  soon  shrinking  before  it  into  Caledonia,  Wales,  Com- 
wall,  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  island. 

Daring  the  first  five  a-nturies  after  its  introduction  into  the  country  now 
called  England,  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  undenvent  HtUe  change  farther 
than  that  which  resulted  from  the  occasional  introduction  of  Latin  words  by 
Christian  missionaries  from  the  continent ;  and  its  literature,  meantime,  was 
cultivated,  chiefly,  by  memlxTs  of  the  different  religious  orders,  some  of 
whom  were  evidently  men  of  more  than  ordinary  genius.  This  early  age 
pre9<?nts  us  with  many  vahiable  historical  chn>nicle8,  and  theological  trea- 
tises, together  with  oaa-^ional  jKx^tical  effusions  that  well  deserve  to  be  care- 
fully presen'ed. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  spak  of  those  writers  more  particularly,  we  can 
not  forbear  to  paune  for  a  moment  on  the  Celtic  age,  and  briefly  notice  Os- 
Bian,  its  brightest,  and  i)erliaj  >s  its  only  ornament.  Without  concerning  our- 
selves with  those  jjerploxing  questions  which  respect  Ossian's  identity,  we 
shall  assume,  according  to  I)r.  l^Iair  and  Lord  Kames,  that  he  really  hved, 
and  actually  composed  the  po^Mns  attributed  to  him  by  Macpherson. 

The  era  assigned  to  Ossian  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Christian  cen* 
tnry,  which  places  him  two  centuries  at  least  anterior  to  any  Southern  Brit- 
kh  writer.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Fingal,  a  Caledonian  chief,  and  Laving  sur- 
Tived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth,  under  the  influence  of  the  "  Joy  of 
Grief" — ^his  own  luminous  expression,  looked  back  upon  the  scenes  of 
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early  life,  and  breathed  forth  in  strains  of  melancholy  tenderness,  and 
deep  pathos,  all  those  chastening  recollections  which  now  biulhened  hia 
memory. 

The  principal  poems  of  Ossian  are  FingcU,  and  Temoray  both  of  which  are 
regular  epics,  though  they  are  comparatively  limited  in  extent  Of  these 
poems,  as  well  as  of  the  minor  productions  of  his  muse,  the  principal  char- 
acteristics are  sublimity  and  tenderness.  They  breathe  nothing  of  the  gay 
and  cheerful  kind,  but  an  air  of  solemnity  and  seriousness  is  diffused  over 
the  whole.  Ossian  is,  perhaps,  the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  him- 
self down  into  the  light  or  amusing  strain  :  he  moves  perpetually  in  the  high 
region  of  the  grand  and  the  pathetic.  One  key-note  is  struck  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  supported  to  the  end ;  nor  is  any  ornament  introduced  that  is  not 
perfectly  concordant  with  the  general  tone  of  the  melody.  The  events  re- 
corded are  all  serious  and  grave,  and  the  scenery  throughout  is  wild  and 
romantic.  The  extended  heath  by  the  sea-shore;  the  mountains  shaded 
with  mist ;  the  torrent  rushing  through  a  silent  valley ;  the  scattered  oaks, 
and  the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mo8s ;  all  produce  a  solenm  at- 
tention in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  great  and  extraordinary  events. 

We  find  not  in  Ossian  an  imagination  that  supports  itself  and  dresses  out 
gay  trifles  to  please  the  fancy.  His  poetry,  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  writer,  deserves  to  be  styled  the  poetry  of  the  heart 
— a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  sentiments,  and  with  sublime  and  tender 
passions ;  a  heart  that  glows  and  kindles  the  &ncy ;  a  heart  that  is  full  to 
overflowing,  and  pours  its  gushing  feelings  forth  unrestrained. 

Ossian,  like  Homer,  did  not  write  as  modem  poets  write,  to  please  read- 
ers and  critics :  he  sang  from  the  pure  love  of  poetry  and  song.  HLs  delight 
was  to  think  of  the  heroes  among  whom  he  had  flourished ;  to  recall  the  af- 
fteling  incidents  of  his  life ;  to  dwell  u^)on  his  past  wars,  and  loves,  and 
fiiendships ;  till,  as  he  himself  expresses  it^ 

There  comes  a  voice  to  Ossian,  and  awakes  his  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  yean 
that  are  gone ;  they  roll  hcfore  me  with  all  their  deeds ; 

and  under  this  true  poetic  inspiration,  giving  vent  to  genius,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  should  so  often  hear  and  acknowledge,  in  his  strains,  the  powerful 
and  ever-pleasing  voice  of  humanity. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  the  beauties  of  the  poems  of  Os- 
nan  can  not  be  felt  by  those  who  give  them  only  a  single  or  hasty  perusaL 
They  require  to  be  taken  up  at  inter\'ak,  and  to  be  frequently  reviewed ; 
and  then  it  is  impossible  that  his  beauties  should  not  develop  themselves  to 
every  reader  who  is  capable  of  sensibility.  Those  indeed  who  have  the 
highest  degree  of  it,  will  relish  him  the  most.  In  the  absence  of  religion, 
and  religious  sentiment  of  ever}'  kind,  Ossian  has  created  a  machinery  for 
himself  out  of  the  departed  spirits  of  heroes  and  friends ;  and  these  properly 
constitute  his  mythology.  The  aspect  of  these  spirits,  and  their  breathing 
Umm,  are  £pequently  wrought  up  to  a  height  of  sublimity  wonderfiilly 
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great ;  such  passages  therefore  as  the  following  abound  in  eyery  part  of  his 
poems: 

A  dark  rod  stream  of  fire  comes  down  ttom  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the 
be«m ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Soaran,  strmng  in  the  battle  of  heroes. 
His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  sotting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  cloud  of  the 
hilL  His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  bresst 
The  stars  dim  twinkle  through  his  form ;  and  his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a 
distant  stream. 

The  attitude  in  which  the  spirit  of  Crugal  is  afterward  placed,  and  the 
speech  which  he  utters,  are  full  of  that  solemn  and  awful  sublimitj,  which 
is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  subject 

Dim.  and  in  tears  ho  stood,  and  he  outstretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero. 
Taintly  he  raised  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Sogo.  My  ghost,  Oh 
Conal !  is  on  my  native  hills ;  but  my  course  is  on  the  sands  of  Ulla.  Thou  shalt 
neTer  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lonely  steps  in  the  hcsth.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla;  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Conal,  son  of  Colga !  I  see 
the  dark  cloud  of  death ;  it  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  sons  of  green 
Erin  shall  Ikll.  Bemove  from  the  field  of  ghosts  -—^  Like  the  darkened 
moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast. 

With  scenes  of  exquisite  punting  also  Ossian  abounds.  Such  is  the 
scenery  with  which  Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Caibar  is  there 
presented ;  the  description  of  the  young  prince  Cormac  in  the  same  book, 
and  the  niins  of  Balclutha  in  Cartha 

I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Baldntha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire  had 
resounded  in  the  halls;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream 
of  Clutha  was  removed  flrom  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook 
there  its  lonely  head ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from 
the  windovrs ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the 
dwelling  of  Moina,  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers. 

But  Ossian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  toward  the  sublime  and  tlie 
pathetic,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  it.  In  subjects  also  of  grace  and 
delicacy,  he  discovers  the  hand  of  a  master:  As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
may  notice  the  following  exquisite  description  of  Agandecca,  the  tenderness 
of  which  ifl,  perhaps,  unsurpassed. 

The  daughter  of  the  snow  overheard,  and  loft  the  hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She 
esBM  in  all  her  beauty ;  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  cast.  Loveliness  wan 
aionnd  her  as  light  Her  steps  were  like  the  music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth 
and  loved  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him 
in  secret;  and  she  blessed  the  chief  of  Iforven. 

The  metaphors  of  Ossian,  such  as. 
In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring— in  war,  the  mountain  of  storm, 

and  his  similes,  such  as. 

The  music  of  Carol  was  like  the  memory  of  jo^'s  that  arc  past,— pleasant,  and 
■oomftil  to  the  soul, 

ae  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  and  adorn  almost  every  page  of  his  poetry ; 
bat  we  are  oonatrained  here  to  dose  our  notice  of  this  venerable  poet,  aixd 
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we  ihall  do  so  with  that  noble  *  Address  to  the  Suiiy*  Land  m  Caiihon, 
tnd  his  '  Last  Song/  at  the  cloise  of  hid  poems. 

Oh  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  aa  the  ahieU  of  mj  fiithen.  Whenee  are  thy 
beams,  Oh  son !  thy  evcrhsting  li^ht !  Thon  conmt  forth  in  thy  awfhl  beanty ;  the 
■tara  hide  themselves  in  the  sky ;  the  moon,  cold  and  ptle.  sinks  in  the  western 
way ;  bat  thon  thyself  movest  alone.  Who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  connel  The 
oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the  mountains  themwlves  decay  with  yean ;  the  ocean 
shrinks  and  grows  again ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven :  bat  thou  art  forever 
the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  coarse.  When  the  world  is  dark  with 
tempests,  when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning  dies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  tnm 
the  clouds,  and  Uughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  0»ian  thou  lookcst  in  vain,  for 
he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more :  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flow^  on  the  eastern  clouds, 
or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west.  But  thou  art.  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a 
■eason ;  thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds,  careloH  of 
the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult,  then,  ok  8un.  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth !  Age 
is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon  when  it  shines 
through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills :  the  blast  of  the  north  iionthie 
plain,  the  traveler  shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 

The  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  close  of  the  *  Last  Song'  stiikiBglj  le- 
mind  us  of  a  simihir  passage  in  the  Roman  poet  CKid. 

My  harp  hangs  on  a  blasted  branch.  The  sound  of  its  strings  is  moumfoL  IXoes 
the  wind  touch  thee,  Oh  harp,  or  is  it  some  passing  ghost  1  It  is  the  hand  of 
Malvina !  Bring  me  the  harp,  son  of  Alpin.  Another  song  shall  rise.  My  soul 
shall  depart  in  the  sound.  My  fathers  shall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their  dim 
fkccs  shall  hang,  with  joy.  fVom  their  clouds;  and  their  hands  receive  their  son.  The 
aged  oak  bends  over  the  stream.  It  sighs  with  all  its  moss.  The  withered  ftm 
whistles  near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves,  with  Ossian's  hair. 

Strike  the  harp,  and  raise  the  song ;  be  near,  with  all  your  ^ings,  ye  winds.  Bear 
the  mournful  sound  away  to  Fingal's  air}'  hall.  Boar  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that  he 
may  hear  the  voice  of  his  son ;  the  voice  of  him  that  praised  the  mighty. 

The  blast  of  the  north  opens  thy  gates.  Oh  king !  I  behold  thee  sitting  on  mists 
dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant 
It  is  like  the  watery  cloud  when  we  see  the  stars  behind  it  with  their  weeping  eyes. 
Thy  shield  is  the  aged  moon :  thy  sword,  a  vapor  half  kindle<l  with  fire.  I>im  and 
feeble  is  the  chief  who  travelled  in  brightness  before !  But  thy  steps  are  on  the 
winds  of  the  desert.  Thy  storms  are  darkening  in  thy  hand.  Thou  takest  the 
sun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hidcst  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  sons  of  little  men  are  afVaid. 
A  thousand  showers  descend.  But  when  thou  comcst  forth  in  thy  mildness,  the 
gate  of  the  morning  is  near  thy  course.  The  sun  laughs  in  his  blue  fields.  The 
gray  stream  winds  in  its  vale.  The  bushes  shake  their  green  heads  in  the  wind.  The 
rocs  bound  toward  the  desert. 

There  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath !  The  stormy  winds  abate !  I  hear  the  voice  of 
Fingal.  Long  has  it  1)een  absent  from  mine  ear !  '  Come,  Ossian,  come  away,'  he 
says.  Fingal  has  received  his  fame.  We  passed  away  like  flames  that  shone  for  a 
seanon.  Our  departure  was  in  rcno^Ti.  Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  are  dark 
and  silent,  our  lame  is  in  the  four  gray  stones.  The  voice  of  Ossian  has  been  heard. 
The  harp  has  been  strung  in  Sclma!  <  Come,  Ossian,  come  away,'  he  says ;  *  come, 
fly  with  thy  fkthers  on  clouds.'  I  come,  I  come,  thou  king  of  men !  The  life  of 
Ossian  fails.  I  begin  to  vanish  on  Cona.  My  steps  are  not  seen  in  Selma.  Beside 
the  stone  of  Mora  I  shall  fkll  asleep.  The  winds  whistling  in  my  gray  hair,  shatl 
not  awaken  me.    Depart  on  thy  win^,  0  wind,  thou  canst  not  disturb  the  rest  of 
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tlie  bftrd.  The  night  la  long:,  hut  his  eyes  are  heary.  I>epart,  thou  mstlins  hiast 
Bnt  why  art  thoa  sad,  son  of  Fingal  ?  Why  glows  the  cloud  of  thy  soul  1  The 
diiefii  of  other  times  are  departed.  They  have  gone  without  their  fkme.  The 
■oxis  of  Aiture  years  shall  pass  away.  Another  race  shall  arise.  The  people  are 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  like  the  leaves  of  woody  Morvcn  they  pass  away  in 
the  matling  blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on  high. 

Did  thy  beauty  last,  0  Byno  1  Stood  the  strength  of  car-home  Oscar !  Fingal 
himself  departed !  The  halls  of  his  Ikthers  forgot  his  steps.  Shalt  thou  then 
remain,  thou  aged  bard,  when  the  mighty  have  failed  1  But  my  fame  shall  remain, 
and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven ;  which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and 
unices  In  the  course  of  the  wind  I 

From  this  brief  notice  of  the  poetic  genius  of  OBuan^  we  return  to  those 
earij  Anglo-Saxon  writen  to  whom  we  have  akeadj  referred. 

6iu>AB,  the  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  a  native  of  the  north 
of  England,  and  his  residence  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wall  of  Severus ; 
but  at  what  precise  period  he  lived,  is  imcertain.  His  caUing  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  Christian  missionary,  but  of  his  life  nothing  fiirther  is  known. 
Am  a  writer,  Gildas  is  to  be  gratefully  remembered  for  being  the  author  of 
an  HtMUnieal  Eputle^  containing  an  account  of  all  the  important  events  in  the 
lustoiy  of  his  native  country,  from  the  earliest  period  of  that  history  down 
to  the  year  560.  This  epistle,  though  inel^^tly  written  in  the  Latin 
^^ii^'g^  ^  ^  ^^  utmost  importance,  as  it  is  the  only  reliable  source 
whence  our  knowledge  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats  is  to  be  drawn. 
Tins  important  work  remained  fer  many  centuries  comparatively  neglected, 
bat  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  it  was  translated  into  English, 
and  has  nnoe  been  more  generally  known. 

Nesxiub,  a  contemporary  of  Gildas,  was  the  reputed  author  of  some 
comparatively  unimportant  tracts ;  but  with  regard  to  this  writer  himself 
and  also  of  the  productions  of  his  pen,  so  much  uncertainty  prevails  that 
so  fiuther  notice  of  him  is  deemed  necessary. 

St.  CoLUMBANua,  another  writer  of  the  same  period,  and  also  a  man  ci 
much  greater  genius  and  wider  celebrity  than  either  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  his  name  is  still  embalmed  in  that  country  in 
the  sweetest  recollections,  for  his  vigorous  and  continuous  efforts  toward 
the  advancement  of  Christianity  throughout  his  native  island.  He  was 
ako  a  devoted  patron  of  learning,  and  was  the  author  of  various  religious 
tncta,  and  some  Latin  poems,  the  merit  of  which  was  veiy  unusual  when 
we  consider  the  period  at  which  the  author  wrote.  Neither  of  the  three 
writers  just  mentioned,  can,  however,  justly  be  considered  as  Anglo-Saxon 
aothon,  lor  they  all  wrote  in  the  Latin  language. 

CiCDHOir,  the  next  author  to  be  noticed,  may,  therefofe,  properly  be  oon- 
■dered  the  first  writer  who  distinguished  himself  among  the  British 
Ang^o-Sazom. 
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Ceedmon  was  a  monk  of  Whitby,  and  was  ori^nally  of  bo  comparatively 
low  and  obecure  drcumstances,  as  to  be  a  menial  in  public  service.  In  this 
capacity  lie  was  engaged  when  his  talents  were  first  developed,  according  to 
the  narrative  of  the  venerable  Bede,  in  the  following  marvelous  and  ex- 
traordinary manner. 

'Csedmon/  we  are  told  by  this  author,  *was  so  much  less  instructed 
than  most  of  his  equals,  that  he  had  not  even  learned  any  poetry ;  so  thai 
he  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to  hide  his  shame,  when  the 
harp  was  moved  toward  him  in  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it  was  customaiy 
for  each  person  to  sing  in  turn.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  happened  to 
be  Ciedmon's  turn  to  keep  guard  at  the  stable  during  the  night,  and  over- 
come with  vexation,  he  quitted  the  table,  and  retired  to  his  post  <^  duty, 
where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell  into  a  sound  slumber.  In  the  midst 
of  his  sleep,  a  stranger  appeared  to  him,  and  saluting  him  by  his  name, 
said,  '  Gsedmon,  sing  me  something.'  Csedmon  answered,  *  I  know  nothing 
to  sing,  lor  my  incapacity  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  my  leaving  the 
haU  to  come  hither.'  '  Nay,'  said  the  stranger, '  but  thou  hast  something  to 
sing.'  '  What  must  I  sing  ?'  said  Gsedmon.  '  Sing  the  creation,'  was  the 
reply, — and  thereupon  Csedmon  began  to  sing  verses  '  which  he  had  never 
%eard  before,'  and  which  are  said  to  have  been  as  foUows : — 

Now  we  shall  praise 

the  giiardlan  of  heaven, 

the  might  of  the  Creator, 

and  his  council, 

the  glory — fkther  of  men ! 

how  he  of.  all  wonders, 

the  eternal  lord, 

formed  the  heginnfaig. 

He  first  created 

for  the  children  of  men 

heaven  as  a  roof, 

the  holy  Creator  1 

then  the  world 

the  guardian  of  mAnMnii^ 

the  eternal  lord 

produced  afterward, 

the  earth  for  men, 

the  Almighty  master. 

Gsedmon  then  awoke ;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to  repeat  the  lines  which 
he  had  made  m  his  sleep,  but  he  continued  them  in  a  strain  of  admirmble 
versification.  In  the  morning,  he  hastened  to  the  bailiff  of  Whitby,  who 
carried  him  before  the  abbess  Hilda ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  learned  men  of  ihe  place,  he  told  his  story,  and  they  were  all  of  ojMnion 
that  he  had  received  the  gift  of  song  from  heaven.  They  then  expounded 
to  him,  in  his  mother  tongue,  a  portion  of  Scripture,  which  he  was  required 
to  repeat  in  verse.  Gsedmon  went  home  with  his  task,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  produced  a  poem  which  excelled  in  beauty,  all  that  they  were  aocna- 
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tomed  to  hear.  He  afterward  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  ab- 
bess Hilda,  and  became  a  monk  of  her  house ;  and  she  ordered  him  to 
transfer  into  verse  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history.  We  are  told  that  he 
was  continually  occupied  in  repeating  to  himself  what  he  heard,  and, '  like 
a  dean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he  turned  it  into  most  sweet  verse.' 

Ciedmon  thus  composed  many  poems  on  the  Bible  histories,  and  on  miscdi- 
laneous  retigions  subjects,  and  some  of  these  have  been  preserved.  His  ao- 
coont  of  the  JPail  of  Man  is  not  unlike  that  which  is  given  in  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  and  the  following  passage  in  it  might  almost  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  a  corresponding  passage  in  Milton's  sublime  Epic. 
It  is  that  in  which  Satan  is  described  as  reviving  fixan  the  constematioii  of 
Ui  overthrow,  and  in  English  is  as  follows : 

SATAN'S  SPEECH. 

Boiled  within  him 

his  thoughts  about  his  heart; 

Hot  was  without  him 

his  dire  punishment. 

Then  spake  he  words: 

This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 

tliat  other  that  we  formerly  knew, 

high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 

Which  my  master  bestowed  on  me, 

though  we  it,  for  the  All-powerfVil, 

may  not  possess. 

We  must  cede  our  realm; 

yet  hath  he  not  done  rightly, 

that  he  hath  struck  us  down 

to  the  fiery  abyss 

of  the  hot  heU, 

bereft  us  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

hath  decreed 

to  people  it 

with  mankind. 

That  is  to  me  of  sorrows  the  greatest, 

that  Adam 

who  was  wrought  of  earth, 

shall  possess 

my  strong  seat; 

that  it  shall  be  to  him  in  delight, 

and  we  endure  this  torment, 

misery  in  this  hell. 

Oh !  had  I  the  power  of  my  hands, 

then  with  this  host  I 

But  round  me  lie 

iron  bonds; 

presseth  this  cord  of  chain ; 

I  am  powerless! 

me  have  so  hard 

the  clasps  of  hell 

so  flnnly  graspedl 
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Here  li  a  ▼ast  fire 

Above  and  uodexiieath ; 

never  did  I  see 

a  loathier  landsldp; 

the  flame  abateth  not, 

hot  over  hell. 

Me  hath  the  daiping;  of  these  riogt ' 

thia  hard  poUabed  band, 

impeded  in  my  coarse, 

debarred  me  from  my  way. 

My  feet  are  bound, 

my  hands  manacled; 

Of  these  hell  doors  are 

the  ways  obstructed; 

so  that  with  aught  I  can  not 

fVom  these  limb-bonds  escape. 

About  me  lie 

huge  gratings 

of  hard  iron, 

forged  with  heat, 

with  which  me  God 

hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 

Thus  perceive  I  that  he  knoweth  my  mind, 

and  that  he  knew  also, 

the  Lord  of  hosts, 

that  should  na  through  Adam 

evil  beftdl, 

About  the  realm  of  heaven, 

where  I  had  power  of  my  hands. 

The  specimen  of  Caedmon's  writing  here  ^ven^  may  serve  as  a  general 
one  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  ia  neither  in  Ineaa- 
ured  feet,  like  Latin  verse,  nor  rhymed,  but  that  the  only  peculiarity  which 
diatinguisheB  it  from  proae,  is  a  regular  alliteration  in  the  original,  so 
arranged  that  in  every  couplet  there  should  be  two  principal  words  in 
the  line  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  and  that  this  letter  must  also  be 
the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  stress  <^  the  voice  fidls  in  the  sec- 
ond line. 

A-  few  more  names  of  inferior  order,  such  as  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  Malms- 
beny,  Coilfirid,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  and  Felix  of  Croyland,  bring  down  the 
list  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers  to  the  celebrated  John  of  Beverly,  and  the  vene- 
rable Bede.      y, 

John  or  Beverly  was  descended  from  a  noble  fronily,  and  was  bom  at 
Sarpham  in  Northumberland,  near  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
evidence  of  genius  which  he  early  evinced,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  by 
thit  prelate  in  person ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  attainments,  that  he 
aooii  came  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  685,  he  was  prefured  by  Alfred,  king  of 
Norlhnmberlandy  to  the  see  of  Haxam;  and  in  687|  two  yean  after- 
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ward,  be  nw  translated  by  the  same  prinoe  to  the  Archbbhopric  of  York. 
In  this  exalted  position,  Beverly  continued  for  many  yean  to  exert  all  the 
energies  of  his  capacious  and  accomplished  mind  toward  the  improvement 
oC  the  see  over  which  he  presided,  and  the  clergy  who  were  under  bis 
eontrol. 

In  704,  Beverly,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  furtiber 
the  great  objects  of  instruction  which  he  had  in  view,  founded,  in  the  town 
of  Beverly,  a  college  for  secular  priests,  which  soon  rose  to  great  importance, 
and  was  endowed  with  unusual  immunities.  Among  other  privileges  at- 
tached to  this  college,  was  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  debtors,  and  for  per- 
sons suspected  of  capital  crimes.  Within  this  sanctuary  was  placed  a  stone 
chair,  which  contained  upon  it  the  following  inscription : — '  The  chair  of 
peace,  to  which  what  criminal  soever  flies,  has  full  protection.* 

After  having  governed  the  see  of  York  during  thirty4bur  successive  years, 
he  ^vested  himself  of  his  Episcopal  character,  and  died  four  years  alter  on 
the  seventh  of  May,  721. 

Many  years  after  Beverly's  death,  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  Yoik,  caused  his 
body  to  be  disinterred,  and  placed  in  a  new  shrine,  richly  adorned  with  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  precious  stones ;  and  such  was  the  respect  which  the  place 
of  his  repose  universally  inspired,  that  when  William  the  Conqueror  desola- 
ted Northumberland  with  a  numerous  army,  he  spared  Beverly  alone — out 
of  veneratioa  lor  the  memory  of  the  eminent  prelate. 

Bede,  and  many  other  monkish  writers,  unhesitatingly  attribute  to  Bev- 
c^  the  performance  of  many  miracles ;  but  this,  when  we  consider  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  extreme 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  character  must  have  elevated  him  tar  above  all  his 
oontenporaiies. 

Beverly  was  the  author  of  several  literary  productions,  many  of  which 
were  works  of  mndi  merit,  but  as  they  were  all  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, a  more  particular  notice  of  them  does  not  fidl  within  our  present 
provmee. 

Bkdk,  the  next  writer  of  this  period,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  bom  672, 
It  Wearmoath,  on  a  &mily  estate,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
T^.  Hia  precocious  intellect  induced  his  parents  to  send  him  in  079, 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  to  the  monastery  of  St  Peters,  to  re- 
ceive his  education.  Ue  remained  at  this  monastery  twelve  years;  and 
during  that  period  his  literary  attainments  were  so  remarkable,  that  attract- 
ng  the  attention  of  Beverly,  now  Archbishop  of  York,  he  was  ordabed  by 
that  prelate  into  the  order  of  deacon  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen. 

Bede  did  not,  however,  immediately  enter  upon  his  religious  functions, 
hot  still  remained  attached  to  his  monastery,  prosecuting  his  literaiy  studies 
with  such  ardor,  that  within  comparatively  a  few  years,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Beda  was  elevated  to  the  piiestiy  office ; 
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and  his  scholastic  fame  having  already  spread  over  the  oontineni,  a  mandate 
was  sent  by  Pope  Sergius  from  Home,  ordering  him  immediately  to  repair 
to  the  papal  see,  in  order  that  his  opinion  and  advice  might  be  obtained 
upon  some  eritical  and  important  subjects,  which  at  that  period  required  the 
attention  of  the  Pope^s  counsellors.  Bede,  however,  resisted  an  order  so 
flattering  to  his  flune,  and  still  remained  in  his  cell  for  many  years,  ardentlj 
prosecuting  his  studies,  until  he  had  rendered  himself  master  of  every 
branch  of  learning  then  cultivated.  His  whole  life  was  that  of  a  religioua 
recluse ;  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  May,  735,  he 
"was  buried  in  his  own  monastery,  but  his  remains  were  afterward  re- 
moved to  Durham,  where  they  were  allowed  in  uninterrupted  quiet  to 
repose. 

The  literary  productions  of  Bede  were  very  numerous,  comprising  no  lev 
than  forty-four  distinct  works,  among  what  were  a  translation  of  the  Gkwpel  bj 
John  into  the  Saxon  language.  Scriptural  Commentaries,  Religious  TreatiseB| 
Biographies,  and  an  Ecclesiaitkdl  History  (jf  the  Anglo-SaxoM^  which  k 
the  only  history  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  at  aU  useftd  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  collecting  of  the  materials  for  this  work,  Bede  occupied  many 
laborious  years,  drawing  them  from  the  lives  of  eminent  saints,  from  the 
annals  of  convents,  and  from  religious  chronicles  written  before  his  own 
time.  The  work  was  presented  to  the  public  731,  when  the  author 
was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  its  reception  among  the 
learned  was  such,  as  at  once  to  place  the  writer  upon  a  parallel  with  the 
early  fathers  of  the  church.  The  last  literary  performance  of  Bede  was  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  which  contains  a  very  singular  and  inter- 
etting  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  and  which  was 
finbhed  by  an  amanuensis  at  the  moment  of  the  venerable  author's  death. 

Of  this  interesting  author  Camden  remarks,  that,  *for  his  profound 
learning,  in  a  most  barbarous  age,  we  may  more  easily  admire  than  suffi- 
denUy  praise  him ;'  and  Bale  also  says,  *  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
in  all  antiquity  worthy  to  be  read,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Bede,  though 
he  traveled  not  out  of  his  own  country ;  and  that  if  he  had  flourished  in 
the  times  of  St  Augustine,  Jerome,  or  Chrysostom,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  equaled  them,  since  even  in  the  midst  of  a  superstitious  age,  he  wrote 
BO  many  excellent  treatises.'  Testimonials  equally  flattering  might  also  be 
drawn  from  the  learned  Seldon,  the  great  antiquarian  Spelman,  and  the 
fiunous  Stillingfleet 

The  two  centuries  which  followed  the  death  of  Bede,  were  perhapa,  with 
regard  to  literature,  the  darkest  period  that  ever  shrouded  the  British  IsleB| 
and  the  amiable  and  intrepid  king  Alfred,  to  whom  our  ren^tfks  have  now 
brought  us  down,  must  therefore  be  emphatically  r^arded  as  a  bright  light 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  gloom.  In  this  prince,  learning  and 
authorship  graced  the  royal  state,  without  interfering  with  it9  proper  dutiea. 


•+ 


Alfbsd  was  the  sixth  king  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  was  bom  848, 
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Aftsr  a  life  of  fifty-three  jeara  in  extent,  the  early  part  of  which  was  spent 
m  the  most  severe  conflicts  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  for  the  national 
odsleiice  of  his  very  kingdom,  and  the  latter,  covered  with  glory  and  honor, 
Ke  died  001,  and  left  his  kingdom  perhaps  more  formidable  and  pros- 
peroOB  than  any  other  cotemporary  monarchy. 

Alfred  is  represented  to  have  attained  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  without 
having  learned  to  read  even  his  native  language.    But  about  that  period 
bis  mind  was  aroused,  through  the  assiduous  care  of  his  mother,  by  the 
racitatioii  of  simple  Saxon  poems,  to  the  subject  of  learning ;  and  in  the 
eoone  of  a  few  years,  he  made  those  wonderful  attainments  in  literature 
which  rendered  him  both  an  able  and  accomplished  scholar.    When  he 
became  quietly  seated  on  his  throne,  he,  through  anxiety  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  subjects,  translated  the  historical  works  of  Bede,  and  some 
leBgiGUs  and  moral  treatises,  perhaps  also  ifisop's  Fables  and  the  Pludma 
of  David,  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.    These  taransUtions  are  accom- 
panied with  frequent  and  appropriate  reflections,  some  of  which  have  much 
point  and  beauty.    Alfred's  poems  are  based  chiefly  on  Boethius ;  but  the 
oi^inal  writer  often  merely  suggests  the  thought,  which  the  royal  bard 
expands  into  symmetrical  beauty.    This  is  pecuHarly  the  case  in  the  odes 
thafc  follow,  the  first  and  second  of  which  were  composed  during  his 
from  his  throne,  and  the  third  at  some  after-period. 

A  SONG  OF  SORROW. 

Lol  I  sang  cheerily 

In  my  bright  days, 
But  now  all  wearily 

Chant  I  my  lays; 
Sorrowing  tearf\illy, 

Saddest  of  men, 
Can  I  sing  cheerfully, 

As  I  could  theni 

Many  a  verity 

In  those  glad  Umes 
Of  my  prosperity 

Taught  I  in  rhymes; 
Now  from  forgetfdlness 

Wanders  my  tongue, 
Wasting  in  fVetfVilness 

Metres  imsung. 

Worldliness  brought  me  here 

Foolishly  blind, 
Ridies  l^ive  wrought  me  here 

Sadness  of  mind ; 
When  I  rely  on  them, 

Lot  they  depart, — 
Bitterly,  fie  on  them! 

Bend  they  my  heart 
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Why  did  yoar  songs  to  me, 

World-loving  men, 
Sad  Joy  belongs  to  me 

Even  as  thenl 
Why  did  ye  lylngly 

Think  each  a  thiB^, 
Seeing  how  flyingly 

Wealth  may  take  wingt 

A  SONQ  OF  DESPAIR. 

Alas!  in  how  grim 

A  gulf  of  despair, 
Dreary  and  dim 

For  sorrow  and  care, 
My  mind  toils  along 

When  the  waves  of  the  world, 
Stormy  and  strong, 

Against  it  aie  hmrl*d. 

When  in  such  strife, 

My  mind  will  forget 
Its  light  and  ito  Ufe 

In  worldly  regret; 
And  through  the  night 

Of  this  world  doth  grope, 
Lost  to  the  light 

Of  heavenly  hope. 

Thus  it  hath  now 

Befallen  my  mind, 
I  know  no  more  how 

God's  goodness  to  find; 
But  groan  in  my  grief. 

Troubled  and  tost, 
Needing  relief 

For  the  world  I  have  lost. 

A  PSALM  TO  GOD. 

0  Thou,  that  art  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Who  ifewrest  the  stars  and  hast  given  them  birth. 
Forever  Thou  reignest  upon  Thy  high  throne. 
And  tamest  all  swiftly  the  heavenly  zone. 

Thou,  by  Thy  strong  hoUneM,  drivest  from  far 
In  the  way  that  Thou  wiliest  each  wonhiping  star; 
And  through  thy  great  power,  the  sun  fh>m  the  night 
Drags  darkness  away  by  the  might  of  her  light. 

The  moon,  at  Thy  word,  with  his  pale-shining  rays 
Softens  and  shadows  the  stars  as  they  Uaze, 
And  even  the  sun  of  her  brightness  bereaves 
Whenever  upon  her  too  closely  he  cleaves. 

So  ahK>  the  Morning  and  Evening  Star 
Thou  makest  to  foUow  the  Sun  from  aflu*, 
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To  keep  in  her  pathway  each  year  evermore, 
And  go  as  she  goeth  in  guidance  hefore. 

Behold,  too,  0  Father,  Thou  woritest  aright 
To  summer  hot  day-timea  of  long-living  light, 
To  winter  all  wondrously  orderest  wise 
Short  seasons  of  sunshine  with  frost  on  the  skies. 

Thou  givest  the  trees  a  south-westerly  hreeze, 
Whose  leaves  the  swart  storm  in  its  fury  cUd  seise 
By  winds  flying  forth  from  the  east  aad  the  north 
And  scattered  and  shattered  all  over  the  earth. 

On  earth  and  in  heaven  each  creature  and  kind 
Hears  Thy  hehest  with  might  and  with  mind; 
But  Man,  and  Man  only,  who  oftenest  still 
Wickedly  worketh  against  Thy  wise  will. 

Forever,  Almighty  One,  Maker  and  Lord, 
On  us,  wretched  earth-worms.  Thy  pity  he  poured; 
Why  wilt  Thou  that  welfkre  to  sinners  should  wend, 
But  lettest*  weird  ill  the  unguilty  ones  rend  1 

Svil  men  sit,  each  on  earth's  highest  seat, 
Trampling  the  holy  ones  under  their  f^t; 
Why  good  should  go  crookedly  no  man  can  say. 
And  bright  deeds  in  crowds  should  lie  hidden  awiay. 

The  sinner  at  all  times  is  scorning  the  just. 
The  wiser  in  right,  and  the  worthier  of  trust; 
Their  leasing  for  long  while  with  fraud  is  beclad; 
And  oaths  that  are  lies  do  no  harm  to  the  bad. 

0  Ouide,  if  Thou  wilt  not  steer  fortune  amain 
But  Icttest  her  rush  so  self-will'd  and  so  vain, 

1  know  that  the  worldly  will  doubt  of  Thy  might. 
And  fbw  among  men  in  Thy  rule  will  delight 

My  Lord,  overseeing  all  things  from  on  high 
Look  down  on  mankind  with  mercy's  mild  eye; 
In  wild  waves  of  trouble  they  struggle  and  strive, 
Then  spare  the  i)oor  earth-worms,  and  save  them  alive !' 

The  character  of  this  monarch,  embracing  so  much  gientleness,  together 
inth  such  manly  vigor  and  dignity,  and  displaying^  at  the  same  tme^  ao 
pore  a  taste,  seems  sufEknent  to  have  graced  the  most  oMliied  age,  neaiy 
m  much  as  it  did  the  rude  one  in  which  he  lived. 

Altrig,  AichbiBhop  of  Canterbuiy,  is  the  next  importaiit  name  after 
Alfred,  that  graces  British^  literature.    This  learned  prelate  was  a  volumi- v. 
•oas  writer,  and,  like  Alfred,  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  enlighten  the 
eottmon  peo]^.    He  therefore  wrote  much  in  his  native  tongue,  particn- 
isriy  a  collection  of  honuUes,  a  translation  of  the  fint  seven  books  of  the 

*  For  the  transla^on  of  these  poems  we  are  hidebted  to  the  recent  pablicatioB 
of  King  Alf^red's  Poems  in  English  Metres  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  the  author  of 
'Proverbial  Philosophy.'  They  were  kindly  communicated  to  ns  by  C.  Bdwards 
taler,  Esq. 
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Bible,  and  some  religious  treatises.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  grammar 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  usuallj  called  'the 
Grammarian.'  Alfric  himself  declares  that  he  wrote  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  he  might  be  understood  by  the  unlettered  people,  avoided  the  use  of 
all  obscure  words.     This  interesting  writer  died  1009. 

Ctnewulf,  Bishop  of  'Winchester,  Wul&tan,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
Bome  others  of  less  note,  bring  down  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  authors  to  the 
Conquest,  giving  to  this  period  of  English  literature  a  duration  of  nearly 
five  hundred  years.  During  this  time  tliere  were  many  seats  of  learning  in 
England,  many  writers,  and  many  books ;  although  these  have  now  chiefly 
become  matter  of  curiosity  to  the  antiquary  only.  Saxon  literature  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  to  have  had  a  protracted  existence,  till  the  breaking  up  of  the 
language  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  during  that  whole 
period  it  was  graced  by  no  names  of  distinction.  We  must  here,  however, 
advert  to  the  hisUnrical  productions  usually  called  the  AngUhSaxon  Chronr 
eU,  which  consists  of  a  view  of  early  English  history,  written  it  is  believed 
by  a  series  of  authors,  commencing  soon  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  first  prince  of  the  house  of 
Plantagenet  This  Chronicle  is  chiefly  valuable  as  the  basis  of  our  historical 
knowledge  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 

The  Conquest,  by  which  a  Norman  government  and  nobility  were  im- 
posed upon  England,  led  to  a  very  great  change  in  the  language.  Nonnan 
French,  one  of  those  modifications  of  Latin  which  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
now  became  the  language  of  education,  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society  generally,  while  Saxon  shared  in  the  degradation 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  experienced  under  their  Conquerors.  Though 
depressed,  yet  as  the  speech  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  it  could  not, 
however,  be  extinguished^;  but  it  was  destined,  iirthe  course  of  the  twelfth 
century,  to  undergo  very  essential  grammatical  changes.  Its  sounds  were 
greatly  altered,  syllables  wera  shortened  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the  ter- 
mination, and  inflections  of  words  were  softened  down  until  they  were  en- 
tirely lost  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Normans  aflected 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  more  in  this  manner  tlian  by  the  introduction 
of  new  words.  The  language  which  resulted  from  this  change,  was  the 
commenomient  of  the  present  English. 

The  first  literary  productions  that  call  for  attention  after  the  Conquest,  are 
a  dass  which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  considered  foreign  both  to  the 
country  and  to  its  language.  Before  the  Conqueror's  invasion  of  England, 
poetical  literature  had  begun  to  be  cultivated  in  France,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  spirit  and  taste.  The  language,  which,  from  its- origin,  was  called 
Jlomane,  was  separated  into  two  great  divisions — ^that  of  the  South,  which 
is  represented  popularly  by  the  Proven9al,  and  that  of  the  North,  which  was 
Bubdivided  into  French  and  Anglo-Norman,  the  latter  dialect  being  the  one 
which  was  chiefly  confined  to  England.    The'poets  of  the  South  were  called 
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in  their  native  dialect  Troubadours,  and  those  of  the  North  were  distin- 
gnished  by  the  same  title,  though  written  in  their  language  Trouveres.  In 
Provence  arose  a  series  of  elegant  versifiers  who  employed  their  talents  in 
composing  romantic  and  complimentary  poems,  full  of  warlike  and  amatory 
■entimenta,  of  the  recitation  of  which,  before  assemblies  of  the  great,  many 
of  them  made  a  regular  business.  Norman  poets  writing  with  more  plain- 
neas  and  simplicity,  were  celebrated  even  earlier  than  those  of  Provence ; 
and  one  of  them  named  Taillefer,  was  the  first  man  to  break  the  English 
ranks  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  From  the  preference  which  the  Norman 
kings  of  England  gave  to  the  poets  of  their  own  country,  and  fix)m  the  gen- 
ial depression  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  the  natural  result  was  that 
the  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest, 
should  be  those  of  Norman  poets — men  who  are  as  frequently  natives  of 
France  as  of  England. 

Philippe  de  Thaun,  author  of  treatises  on  popular  scienceB  in  verse; 
Thoiold,  who  wrote  the  fine  romance  of  Roland  ;  Sampson  de  Nanteuil,  who 
translated  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  into  French  verse;  Geofilroi  Gaimar, 
author  of  a  chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  David,  a  trouvere  of 
eminence,  whose  works  are  lost,  were  the  most  noted  predecessors  of  one  of 
much  greater  celebrity,  named  Maistre  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey. 


About  1160,  Wage  wrote,  in  his  native  French,  a  narrative  poem 
called  Brutus  of  England.  The  principal  hero  of  this  poem  was  an  imagi- 
nary son  of  JBneas  of  Troy,  who  was  represented  as  having  founded  the 
state  of  Britain  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This,  however,  was 
no  creation  of  the  fancy  of  the  Norman  poet,  as  he  only  translated  a  serious 
history,  written  in  Latin  a  few  years  before,  by  a  monk  named  Jeofirey  of 
Monmouth,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Britain  were  traced,  with  all  possible 
gravity,  through  a  series  of  imaginary  kings,  beginning  with  Brutus  of  Troy, 
and  ending  with  Cadwalader,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  in  the  year  689 
of  the  Christian  era. 

This  history  is,  on  account  of  its  origin  and  its  influence  on  subsequent 
literature,  a  very  remarkable  work.  The  Britons  settled  in  Wales,  Com- 
indl,  and  Bretagne,  were  distinguished  at  this  time  for  the  numberless  &ii- 
<3fal  and  fabulous  legends  which  they  possessed — a  traditionary  kind  of  lit- 
cntore  resembling  that  which  has  since  been  found  among  a  kindred 
people  of  the  Scottish  highlands.  Walter  Calenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
collected  some  of  these  of  a  professedly  historical  kind  relating  to  England, 
ttd  communicated  them  to  Jeoffrey,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the  form 
of  a  regular  historical  work,  and  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  then 
cxistiDg  learned  world.  As  little  else  than  a  mass  of  incredible  stories,  some 
of  whidi  may  be  slightly  founded  on  fact,  this  production  is  of  small  value ; 
bttt  it  &rmed  a  basis  for  Waoe's  poem,  and  proved  an  unfisuling  resource  for 
tl»  writers  of  romantic  narrative  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries.  Nor  even 
m  a  bter  age  was  its  influence  exhausted ;  for  from  it  Shakspeare  drew  the 
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itoiy  of  Lear,  ud  Sackville  tlitt  of  Feirax  and  Poirex,  while  Drayton  repro- 
duced much  of  it  in  his  Polyolfakm ;  and  it  has  also  given  occasion  to  manj 
allusions  in  the  poems  of  Milton  and  other  writers. 

Maistre  Wace  also  composed  a  history  of  the  Normans,  under  the  title 
of  the  Romance  of  Holloy  first  duke  of  Normandy,  and  some  other  worka. 
Henry  the  Second,  through  admiration  of  his  writings,  rewarded  Wace  for 
the  efforts  of  his  genius,  hy  hestowing  upon  him  a  canonry  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Bayeux. 

Benoit,  a  contemporary  of  Wace,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Dukea  of 
Normandy,  and  Guemcs,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Pont  St  Maxenoe,  in  Picardy, 
who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  are  the  other  two  Norman 
poets  of  most  eminence,  whose  genius  or  whose  writings  can  be  connected 
with  the  history  of  English  literature. 

Besides  the  productious  of  these  romancers,  the  century  following  the  Con- 
quest presents  some  compositions  of  a  different  kind,  the  principal  of  whidi 
were  written  in  Latin  by  learned  ecclesiastics,  the  most  prominent  of  whom 
were  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  and  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  the  last  being  the  author  of  the  History  of  England,  already 
alluded  to,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  1138. 
About  the  year  1154,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Saxon  began  to  take  a 
form  in  wliich  the  beginning  of  the  present  English  may  plainly  be  discov- 
ered. It  docs  not,  as  already  hinted,  contain  many  Norman  words,  but  its 
grammatical  structure  is  considerably  altered.  There  is  a  metrical  Saxon  or 
English  translation,  by  one  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Erenly  on  the  Severn,  from 
the  ^  Brutus  of  England*  of  Wace.  Its  date  is  not  ascertained ;  but  if  it  be 
as  supposed  by  some  writers,  a  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  must  consider  it  as  throwing  a  valuable  light  on  the  history  of 
the  English  language  at,  perhaps,  the  most  important  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. Of  an  extract  from  tliLs  work  Mr.  Ellis  remarks,  ^  As  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  word  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  French 
origin,  we  can  not  but  consider  it  as  simple  and  unmixed,  though  very  bar- 
barous Saxon.  At  the  same  time  its  orthography  seems  to  prove  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language  had  already  undergone  a  very  considerable 
change.  Layamon's  versification  is  also  no  less  remarkable  than  his  language. 
Sometimes  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the  rhymes,  and  to  adopt  the  regu- 
lar number  of  syllables  which  he  had  obser^'ed  in  his  original ;  at  other  timea 
he  disregards  both,  either  because  he  did  not  consider  the  laws  of  metre,  or 
the  consonance  of  final  sounds  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his  readers, 
or  because  he  was  unable  to  adopt  them  throughout  so  long  a  work,  from 
Ae  want  of  models.' 

Lay  AXON,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  writers, 
who,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  began  to  be  conspicuous  in 
English  literaiy  history,  which  usually  recognizes  them  under  the  general 
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appdlation  of  Rhymina  ChronicUs,  The  first  writer  of  tluB  class  after 
Layamon,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  was  Robert  of  Gloucester.  IIo 
wrote  in  Alexandrian  hnes  a  history  of  England  from  the  time  of  the 
imaginary  ^Brutus*  to  his  own  time.  Though  cold  and  prosaic,  Robert 
is  not  deficient  in  the  valuable  talent  of  arresting  the  attention.  The  orations 
with  which  he  occasionally  diversifies  the  thread  of  his  story,  are,  in  general, 
appropriate  and  draniatic,  and  not  only  prove  his  good  sense,  but  exhibit  no 
im&yorable  spcfdmen  of  his  eloquence. 

Robert  Manning  is  the  next  Rhyming  Chronicler  after  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter. He  was  a  Gilbertine  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunne,  in  Lincoln- 
ahire,  and  he  is  hence  usually  called  Robert  de  Brunne.  The  verse,  however, 
adopted  in  his  chronicles  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Gloucester  monk, 
making  an  approach  to  the  octo-syllalHC  stanza  of  modem  times.  Of  this 
writer  we  present  the  following  brief  specimen,  in  reduced  spelhng : — 

PRAISE  OF  GOOD  WOMAN. 

Nothing  is  to  man  so  dear 
As  woman's  love  in  good  manner; 
A  good  woman  is  man's  bliss, 
When  her  lovo  right  and  steadfast  is. 
There  is  no  solace  under  heaven 
Of  all  that  a  man  may  neveu,' 
That  should  a  man  so  much  glcw/ 
As  a  good  woman  that  loveth  true : 
Ne  dearer  is  none  in  God's  hurd' 
Than  a  chast  woman  with  lowily  wurd. 

Besides  these  Chroniclers,  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
abounded  with  Metrical  Romances^  of  which  the  '  Life  of  Alexander  tho 
Great,'  *  Sir  Guy,'  *  Kmg  Robert  of  Sicily,'  and  *  The  Death  of  Arthur,' 
were  the  principal ;  but  these  we  can  not  farther  notice.  Another  class  of 
poets,  called  Minstrels  or  Jongleur s^  at  this  time  filled  ail  western  Europe. 
They  wandered  firom  mansion  to  mansion,  and  from  court  to  court,  and 
such  was  the  general  favor  in  which  they  were  held,  that  even  kings  wero 
frequently  their  companions,  and  often  vied  with  them  in  their  own  favorite 
strains.  Of  the  poetry  of  these  minstrels,  Sismondi  has  given  many 
Bpedmens ;  but  of  these  our  time  and  space  will  allow  us  to  present  but 
one.  This,  however,  from  the  exalted  source  whence  it  emanated,  should 
command  special  attention.  It  is  the  poduction  of  Richard  the  first, 
the  second  prince  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Black  Tower  in  Austria.  It  ia 
thus  sweetly  rendered  into  modem  English  verse  by  Roscoe. 

No  wretched  captive  of  his  prison  speaks 
Unless  with  pain  and  bitterness  of  soul ; 
Tet  consolation  from  the  muse  he  seeks 

Whose  voice  alone  misfortune  can  control. 

■    III.  —  ■<■ 

»  Know.  •  Delight.  •  Family. 

0 
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Where  now  is  each  ally,  each  baron,  fVicnd, 
Whole  &ce  I  ne'er  beheld  without  a  smile  1 

r 

Will  none,  his  sovereign  to  redeem,  expend 
The  smallest  portion  of  his  treasures  ?ile. 

Though  none  may  blush  that,  ne'er  two  tedious  years, 

Without  relief  my  bondage  has  endured, 
Yet  know  my  English,  Norman,  Gascon  Peers, 

Not  one  of  you  should  thus  remain  immur'd : 
The  meanest  subject  of  my  wide  domains 

Had  I  been  free  a  ransom  should  have  found: 
I  mean  not  to  reproach  you  with  my  chains, 

Yet  still  I  wear  them  on  a  foreign  ground. 

Too  true  it  is  — ^—  so  selfish  human  race ! 

*  Nor  dead,  nor  captive,  flriend  or  kindred  find  1'  > 
Since  hero  I  pine  in  bondage  and  disgrace, 

For  lack  of  gold  my  fetters  to  unbind ; 
Much  for  myself  I  feel,  yet  ah !  still  more 

That  no  compassion  from  my  subjects  flows: 
What  can  fVom  infamy  their  names  restore, 

If,  while  a  prisoner,  death  my  eyes  should  close  1 

But  small  is  my  surprise,  though  great  my  grief^ 

To  find,  in  spite  of  all  his  solemn  vows. 
My  lands  are  ravaged  by  the  Gallic  chief. 

While  none  my  cause  has  courage  to  espouse. 
Though  lofty  towers  obscure  the  cheerftil  day, 

Yet  through  the  dungeon's  melancholy  gloom, 
Kmd  Hope,  in  gentle  whispers,  seems  to  say, 

'Perpetual  thraldom  is  not  yet  thy  doom.' 

Ye  dear  companions  of  my  happy  days. 

Of  Chail  and  Pausavin,  aloud  declare 
Throughout  the  earth,  in  everlasting  lays, 

My  foes  against  me  wage  inglorious  war. 
Oh,  tell  them,  too,  that  ne'er  among  my  crimes. 

Did  breach  of  faith,  deceit,  or  fVaud,  appear ; 
That  infamy  will  brand,  to  latest  times. 

The  insults  I  receive,  while  captive  here. 

Enow,  all  ye  men  of  Anjou  and  Touraine, 

And  every  bach'lor  knight,  robust  and  brave, 
That  duty,  now,  and  love  alike  are  vain 

From  bonds  your  sovereign  and  your  fHend  to  save. 
Bemote  fh)m  consolation,  hero  I  lie. 

The  wretched  captive  of  a  powerful  foe. 
Who  all  your  zeal  and  ardor  can  defy, 

Nor  leaves  you  aught  but  pity  to  bestow. 

Our  rteads  upon  the  period  of  English  literature  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  have  thus  brought  us  down  to  Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  genius  so 
extraordinary,  that  he  would  liave  splendidly  adorned  any  age  or  country. 

RooEB  Bacok  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  bonorablo  family,  and 
was  bom  at  Bchester,  in  Somersetshire,  1214,  four  yean  before  the  amiable 
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bat  weak  Henry  the  Third  ascended  the  throne.  Hie  early  education  ap- 
pears to  have  been  caiefuUy  attended  to  in  the  midst  of  domestic  relataons, 
and  afior  he  had  made  thorough  preparation  for  college,  he  entered  the 
Uni^'ersity  of  Oxford,  intending  there  to  complete  liis  studies.  But  the  pas- 
sion for  studying  upon  the  continent  had  already  become  very  general  with 
the  sons  of  English  gentlemen,  and  Bacon,  ^ith  others,  removed  from  Ox- 
ford to  the  University  of  Paris,  at  that  time  tlie  most  celebrated  seat, of 
learmng  in  Europe,  there  to  complete  his  collegiate  course.  At  Paris  he 
l»eame  acquainted  with  many  English  students  whom  he  had  not  hitherto 
blown,  and  many  of  whom  afterward  rose  to  eminence  in  their  own  country. 
With  some  of  these  he  there  formed  an  intimacy  which  continued  through 
life. 

Having  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  University,  Bacon  returned  to 
England,  and  soon  after,  in  1240,  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order  of 
monks,  tliougli  some  writers  suppose  he  had  assumed  the  religious  habit 
before  he  left  France. 

At  the  time  of  his  return  to  Oxford,  Bacon  was  regarded  by  the  most 
learned  and  aooomplished  schoh^rs  of  that  University,  as  so  able  and  inde- 
fatigable an  inquirer  after  knowledge,  that  they  wilUngly  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  advancing  science  by  experiments — the  method  of  investigation 
which  he  had  determined  to  follow.     His  discoveries,  however,  were  little 
understood  by  the  mass  even  of  his  own  order ;  and  because,  by  the  aid  of 
mathematical  knowledge,  he  i^erformed  things  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  common  people,  he  was  suspected  of  magic.     Even  his  own  fraternity 
finally  rose  against  him,  and  not  only  persecuted  liim,  and  refused  to  admit 
hi**  works  into  their  library,  but  finally  had  interest  enough  with  the  gene- 
ral of  their  order  to  obtain  his  apprehension  and  imprisonment.   Clement  the 
Fourth  at  that  time  occupied  the  papal  chair,  and  having  received  infomuir 
tion  respecting  the  character  of  Bacon's  works,  he  requested  him  to  transmit 
a  copjr  of  them  to  Rome  for  inspection.     Bacon,  in  compliance  with  the 
request,  in  1267,  collected   and   enlarged   his  various  productions,  and 
8ent  a  copy  of  them  thither.     This  collection  is  still  extant,  and  is  known 
»  the  Author's   Opus  Majus,  or  Great   Work,     Dr.  Jebb,  its  learned 
*nd  accomphshed  editor  remarks,  in  his  preface  to  the  folio  edition  which 
he  puhlished  of  it,  that  *  Bacon  seems  in  it  to  have  principally  proposed 
two  things — either  by  laying  down  a  good  scheme  for  philosophy  to  excite 
the  pope  to  reform  the  errors  which  had  then  crept  into  the  church ;  or, 
rf  he  could  not  effect  this,  to  propose  such  expedients  as  might  break  the 
power  of  Anticlirist,  and  retard  his  progress.     For  he  appears  to  hftve  been 
finnlv  persuaded  that  the  church  would  soon  be  reformed,  either  by  means 
of  the  pope  himself,  who  was  a  man  of  integrity,  or  because  the  exorbitant 
^minion  of  Antichrist  would  become  obnoxious  to  mankind,  and  so  &11  to 
<fertruction.' 

When  Bacon  had  been  confined  ten  years  in  prison,  Jerome  d'Ascoli, 
g^ral  of  the  Frandbcan  order,  and  who  had  condemned  his  doctrines,  was 
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chosen  pope,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  the  Fourth.  As  he  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  person  of  ^at  abiUties,  and  one  who  had  turned  his  thoughts 
much  to  philosophical  subjects,  Bacon  resolved  to  apply  to  him  for  liis  release ; 
and  in  order  to  show  that  his  studies  had  been  both  innocent  and  useful,  he 
addressed  to  him  a  treatise  *"  On  the  means  of  avoiding  the  infirmities  of  old 
age.*  This  important  work  was  afterward  translated  into  English,  by  Dr. 
Richard  Browne,  under  the  title  of  *  The  cure  of  old  age,  and  preser\-ation 
of  youth,*  and  was,  by  the  learned  translator,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  works  ever  written. 

Whether  this  treatise  produced  any  immediate  eflfect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  pope  or  not,  does  not  appear ;  but  toward  the  latter  part  of  Nicholas' 
leign,  Bacon,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  those  English  noblemen  with 
whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Paris,  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  passed  the  remaindei 
of  his  life  in  peace,  and  died  in  tlie  college  of  his  order  on  the  eleventh  of 
June,  1294,  and  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Bacon,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Peter  Shaw,  a  very  competent  judge  of 
merit,  was,  *  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  and  might 
perhaps  stand  in  competition  with  the  greatest  that  have  appeared  since. 
It  is  wonderful,  considering  the  ignorant  age  in  which  he  lived,  how  he  came 
to  such  a  knowledge  on  all  subjects.  Ilis  writings  are  comj>osed  with  such 
elegance,  conciseness,  and  strength,  and  adorned  with  such  just  and  exqui- 
site observation  on  nature,  tJiat  among  all  the  chemists,  we  do  not  know  his 
equal'  *  From  a  repeated  perusal  of  his  works,'  the  same  skillful  chemist 
proceeds  to  remark,  *  we  find  that  Bacon  was  no  stranger  to  many  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  and  of  past  ages.  Gunj>owder  he 
certainly  knew :  thunder  and  lightning,  he  tells  us,  may  be  product^l  by 
art ;  for  that  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  which,  when  separate,  have  no 
sensible  eflfect,  yet  when  mixed  togetlier  in  a  due  pro}K)rtion,  and  ck>sely 
confined  and  fired,  they  yield  a  loud  report.  A  more  precise  description  of 
gunpowder  could  not  be  given  in  language.' 

Dr.  Fceind  unhesitatingly  a^^cribes  to  Bacon  the  honor  of  first  introducing 
chemistry  into  Europe ;  and  observes  that  in  diflferent  parts  of  his  works,  he 
speaks  of  almost  every  operation  now  made  in  that  science.  Tliat  he  was 
entirely  famihar  with  the  science  of  Optics  also,  is  perfectly  evident  from  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  described  the  iLse  of  reading-glass^,  and  gave 
directions  for  making  them,  lie  also  describes  the  camera  obscura,  and  all 
sorts  of  glasses  which  magnify  or  diminish  objects,  bring  them  near  to  tho 
eye,  or  remove  them  farther  from  it.  A  passage  in  liis  writings  indicates  a 
knowledge  of  the  telescope  also ;  for  he  expressly  says,  *  that  he  was  able  to 
form  glasses  in  such  a  manner  with  respect  to  our  sight  and  the  object,  that 
the  ny^  shall  be  refracted  and  reflected  wherever  we  please,  so  that  we  may 
see  a  thing  under  whatever  angle  we  think  proper,  either  near  by  or  far  off, 
and  be  able  to  read  the  smallest  letteii  at  an  incredible  distance,  and  to 
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eoant  even  the  grains  of  dust  and  sand,  in  consequence  of  tlie  greatness  of 
4e  angle  under  which  these  objects  shall  be  seen.' 

Bacon's  skill  in  astronomy  too,  when  we  consider  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he,  in  his  investigations,  must  have  labored,  was  amazingly  great.  He 
&covered  the  error  in  the  computation  of  time,  which  resulted  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  calendar ;  one  of  the  greatest  eftbrts,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Jebb,  of  human  industry ;  and  his  plan  for  correcting  it  was  followed  by 
pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  only  varpng  from  it  in  that  Bacon  would 
have  had  the  correction  reach  back  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  while  Gregory 
carried  it  only  as  fieir  as  the  Nicene  council. 

All  these  mighty  efforts  of  mind,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  were  made 
eentnries  before  Schwarts  developed,  to  the  public,  the  composition  of  gon- 
powder,  or  Newton  reduced  to  a  science  the  principles  of  Optics,  or  GalOeo 
ooDstructed  his  telescope. 

We  ara,  however,  admonished  that  our  time  will  not  permit  us  longer  to 
dwell  upon  this  important  character  in  English  hterature;  and  we  shall 
therefore  here  bring  our  remarks  upon  him,  and  upon  the  period  which  we  have 
thus  fer  contemplated,  to  a  close — simply  observing  that  its  literary  develop- 
ments do  great  credit  to  the  five  or  six  centuries  which  it  embraces.  The 
immediate  predecessors  of  Chaucer,  that  great  poet  himself,  and  his  contem- 
poraries, will  not  occupy  our  attention.  We  must,  however,  first  briefly  no- 
tice John  Wickliflfe ;  for,  perhaps  no  man  ever  exerted  a  more  powerful 
iDAaenoe  over  his  age,  than  did  that  learned  ecclesiastic 
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THE  entbe  ammls  of  English  history  do  not,  perhaps,  present  aaodier  .  H 

period  more  splendid,  in  all  respects,  than  the  age  of  Edwaid  the    1  ^J^  I 
Third.    Besides  that  illustrious  monarch  himself  than  whom  a  snpevior  v^ 

never  occupied  the  English  throne,  it  was  the  era  of  Widdifie,  emphatically 
thd  Father  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  Chaucer,  the  Father  of  EngUsh 
poetzy. 

John  Wickliffe,  certainly  not  the  least  brilliant  of  the  great  hghts  of 
Qua  remarkable  period,  was  bom  at  Wickliffe,  in  Yorkshire,  1324.  He 
wly  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Merton 
Ckdkge  in  the  same  university,  because  the  scholastic  theology  which  at  that 
&ne  prevuled  in  the  latter  institution  was  better  calculated  to  display  the 
aenteneas  of  his  intellect,  and  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself  above  his 
^ws.  After  having  successfully  graduated  at  the  college  to  which  he  was 
attached,  he,  for  some  years,  turned  his  exclusive  attention  toward  theo- 
kgical  studies,  and  finally  obtained  the  divinity  professorship.  He  had  not  * 
long  discharged  the  important  duties  which  this  new  position  imposed  upon 
^  before  he  was  made  doctor  in  divinity,  and  raised,  in  1361,  to  the 
P^Mtion  d  master  of  Baliol  College  in  the  same  university.  Hjs  reputa- 
^  wm  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  in  1365,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
W  of  OBnterbury  Hall,  a  new  Oxford  College  just  at  that  time  founded. 
Bb  «kct&oii  to  this  important  office  was  made  by  the  students  of  the  coU^e 
^^QQsdvet,  and  as  the  tenets  which  he  now  entertained  in  opposition  to  tne 
Chmch  of  Rome,  began  to  undisguisedly  manifest  themselves,  he  was  stren- 
Piously  opposed  by  a  number  of  monks  who  had  gained  admission  to  the 
college,  and  who  wished  a  head  of  their  own  order.  Wickliffe  and  his 
>6cular  assodatea,  however,  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  contest  which  fol- 
lowed; and  the  monks  were,  accordingly,  expelled  from  the  college.  From 
^  sentence  of  expulsion,  they  immediately  appealed  to  Cardinal  Langham, 
"^bishop  of  Canterbury,  under  whose  dbntrol  the  college  then  was.    The 
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Archbishop  at  once  espoused  their  cause,  and  immediately  ordered  Wickliffe 
to  resign  his  office;  but  as  WickUflPe  refused  to  submit  to  this  order, 
Laiigham  had  recourse  to  a  sequestration  of  the  revenues  of  the  college,  and 
thus  left  it  without  support.  Wickliffe  and  his  secular  associates  now  ap- 
]>ealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  to  Pope  Urban  the  Fifth.  The 
PojM?,  however,  ha\ing  been  well  advised  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  tliis  contest  between  Wicklifie  and  the  monks,  confirmed  the  decree  of 
the  archbishop,  and  AVickliffe  having  no  altematiye  left  him,  resigned  his 
position,  and  retired  to  a  small  living  which  he  had  previously  secured  at 
Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire. 

Being  now  released  from  all  obligation  to  the  court  of  Rome,  Wickliflfe 
began  more  seriously  to  inquire  into  its  impositions.  The  authority  of  the 
pope,  and  the  temporahties  of  the  church,  were  at  that  time  very  finnlj 
established  in  England,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  of  vast 
extent.  Wickliffe  resolved  to  oppose  both ;  and  he  had  scarcely  entered 
upon  the  course  of  opposition  whioh  he  had  determined  to  pursue,  before 
he  found  many  able  associates  and  protectors ;  for  the  doctrine  which  he 
inculcated  was  favorable  to  the  king,  whose  authority  was  weakened  by  that 
of  the  pope  and  the  bishops ;  to  the  great  lords,  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church ;  and  to  the  people,  to  whom  the  tax  of  Peter- 
IK-nce  and  other  impositions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  very  burthensome. 

AVickhffe's  doctrines  having  now  become  a  matter  of  pubhc  notoriety, 
Simon  Sudbury,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  assembled  in  1377,  a  council  at  Lambeth,  before  which  he 
cited  Wickliffe  to  appear  and  defend  himself  against  the  chai^  of  heresy 
preferred  against  him  by  t^e  monks.  This  summons  he  unhesitatingly 
obeyed ;  and  being  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  at  that 
time,  exercised  an  important  share  in  the  government,  and  by  other  noble 
lords,  he  was  honorably  acquitted. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  however,  being  advised  of  the  doctrines 
which  Wickliffe  was  inculcating,  and  of  the  protection  which  he  received 
from  those  who  were  able  to  screen  him  from  condemnation,  wrote  to  the 
bishop  of  England,  and  directed  that  if  they  could  not  have  him  appre- 
hended, they  should  cite  him  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  there  defend  himself 
before  the  pope.  But  Wickhffe,  now  the  favorite  both  of  the  lords  and 
of  the  people,  refused  to  obey  the  pontiff's  summons,  in  consequence  of 
iphich  another  council  was  held  at  Lambeth,  before  which  Wickliffe  un- 
hesitatingly appeared,  and  in  the  event  as  signally  triumphed  as  he  had  in 
the  former  case. 

Strengthened  by  these  recurring  discomfitures  of  his  opponents,  Widcliffe 
now  proclaimed  his  new  doctrines  boldly  and  without  reserve ;  and  as  he 
drew  after  him  great  numbers  of  disciples,  William  Courteney,  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called  a  council  in  1382,  and  condemned 
the  Reformer's  doctrines  by  public  decree.  Unfortunately  the  weak  and 
pusillanimous  Richard  the  Second  now  occupied  the  English  throne,  and 
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*-      through  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Romish  church,  gave  to  this  decree  his 

I       TOjal  sanction ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  followers  of  Wiekliti'o  were 

ieverely  persecuted,  though  he  himself  remained  undaunted :  and  sutli  was 

the  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  that  the  reformation,  which  he  had  so 

boldly  commenced,  was  rapidly  advancing,  when  he  unfortunately  di<Hl,  just 

at  the  time  when  nothing  but  a  leader  equal  to  the  exigency  was  noL*d<'d  to 

carry  the  work  to  a  successful  consummation.     ILs  death  occurred  1384, 

in  the  sixty-first  year  of  Ms  age ;   but  the   good  seed   which  he   had 

already  sown,  continued,  thougli  slowly,  yet  surely,  to  geminate  in  the  heart 

cithe  whole  nation,  until  it  burst  forth  in  the  full  bloom  of  the  Reformation, 

perfected  more  than  two  centuries  afterward  under  the  conspicuous  reign  of 

Qneen  Elizabeth. 

Mure  than  forty  years  after  his  death,  by  decree  of  the  same  council  of 
Constance  which  condemned  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be 
burned,  T^kliife's  bones  were  ordered  to  be  disinterred,  and  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  a  brook.  *  This  brook,*  says  Fuller,  the  church  historian, 
/  in  a  passage  which  brings  quaintness  to  the  borders  of  subUmity,  '  hath 
f  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow 
seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean :  and  thus  the  ashes  of  WickMe  are  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  over  the  world.' 

The  principles  of  the  Romish  church  against  which  Wickliffe  particularly 
inveighed,  were  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  his  infallibility,  and  the  cor-*^ 
mptions  to  which  these  unfounded  pretensions  necessarily  lead ;  and  in  his   1 
ooDtroversy  with  his  antagonists,  he  wrote  many  works  on  those  subjects,  / 
the  principal  of  which  was  the  Trialogus,  a  dialogue,  the  three  speakers  in 
whidi  were  Truth^  Lye^  and  WMom.    But  by  far  his   most  important 
fiterary  performance  was  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  his  native  language. 
This  important  work  he  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes,  the  value  of 
whkh  is  still  very  generally  acknowledged.     A  single  passage  from  this 
truislation  will  close  our  notice  of  this  important  character  in  English 
Iteitare.    It  is  given  in  the  original  spelling,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
<nnen  of  the  language  at  that  period. 

And  Marye  seyde,  My  soul  majsrnifleth  the  Lord, 

And  my  spiryt  hath  gl&did  in  God  myn  hclthe. 

For  he  hath  behulden  the  mekencsse  of  his  handmayden:  for 

lo  for  this  alle  generatiouns  schulen  scye  that  I  am  blcssid. 

For  he  that  is  mighti  hath  don  to  me  grete  thingis,  and  his 

name  is  holy. 

And  his  mercy  is  fro  kyndrede  into  kyndredis  to  men  that 

dreden  him. 

He  hath  made  myght  in  his  arm,  he  scatteride  proude  men 

with  the  thoughte  of  his  herte. 

He  sette  doun  myghty  men  fVo  seote,  and  enhaonsido  meke  men.    He 

hath  fu)flllid  hungry  men  with  goodis,  and  he  has  left  riche  men  roide. 

He  henynge  mynde  of  his  mercy  took  up  Israel  his  child. 

As  he  hath  spokun  to  onre  Ikdris,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed 

into  woi^. 
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Chaucer,  tho  remaiuing  member  of  this  bright  trio,  next  demands 
our  attention;  but  before  we  pnx^-ed  to  investigate  his  life  and  genius, 
we  must  glance  at  those  of  liis  predecessors  who  immediately  preceded 
him ;  for  until  that  time,  English  poetr}"^  assumed  no  other  &rm  than  that 
of  the  Chronicle,  and  the  liomance.  Henceforward,  however,  we  shall  be 
caUed  upon  to  regard  it  imder  all  those  varied  and  interesting  aspects  under 
which  it  has  been  employed  to  point  a  moral  lesson,  to  describe  natural 
scenery,  to  convey  satiric  reflections,  and  to  give  expression  to  refined  and 
deUcate  sentiment  The  dawn  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  as  these  poems  may 
be  comprehensively  called,  is  to  be  faintly  discovered  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  The  earliest 
of  these  poems  which  can  be  said  to  possess  any  hterary  merit,  is  an  Elegy j 
written  1307,  on  the  death  of  king  Edward  the  First  This  poem  b 
executed  in  musical  and  energetic  stxmzas,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  £sdr  specimen : 

Jerusalem,  thou  hast  i-lore, 

The  flour  of  all  chivalerie, 

Nou  k3nig  Edward  livcth  na  more, 

Alas!  that  he  yet  shulde  deye! 

He  woldo  ha  rered  up  ful  heygc^ 

Our  baners  that  bueth  broht  to  grounde; 

Wei  longe  we  mowe  clepe*  and  one, 

Er  wo  such  a  kyng  han  y-founde! 

The  first  name  that  occurs  in  this  department  of  English  literature,  is  that 
<^  Lawrence  Minot,  who  about  1350  composed  a  series  of  short  poems 
oin  the  victories  of  Edward  the  Third,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Halidon 
Hill,  and  ending  with  the  Siege  of  Guines  Cc'tstle.  At  about  the  same  time 
flourished  Richard  RoUe,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  who  lived 
a  sohtary  life  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nunnery  of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster. 
He  wrote  paraphrases  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  original 
poem  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  entitled,  The  Precke  of  Conscience, 
From  this  long  and  generally  tedious  poem,  we  select  tho  following  agree- 
aUe  passage,  and  present  it  in  the  original  spelling. 

WHAT  18  IN  HEAVEN. 

Ther  is  lyf  withoute  ony  deth, 

And  ther  is  youthe  without  ony  clde ;' 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  welthe  to  wdde: 

And  ther  is  rest  without  ony  travaille ; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife, 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  lykinge  of  lyf: — 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se, 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  countrie: — 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour, 

Then  evere  hade  kynge  other  emperour. 

>  High.  s  GaU.  >  Age. 
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And  ther  it  grete  melodie  of  anngelcfl  songe, 

And  ther  is  preysing  hem  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  fVendshipe  that  may  be, 

And  ther  is  evere  perfect  Io?e  and  charite; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without  folye, 

And  ther  is  honeste  without  vileneye. 

Al  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  heveno  call : 

Ac  yutte  the  most  sovereyn  joye  of  alle 

Is  the  sighte  of  Qoddes  bright  fkce, 

In  wham  resteth  alle  mannere  grace. 

2%e  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  a  satirical  poem  of  the  same  period, 
ascribed  to  Robert  Langlande,  a  secular  priest,  also  shows  very  clearly  and 
expresfiirely  the  progress  which  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  toward  a  Uterary  style.  This  poem  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the 
most  important  works  that  appeared  in  England  previous  to  the  invention 
of  printing.  It  is  the  popular  representative  of  the  doctrines  which  were 
even  then  silently  bringing  about  the  Reformation ;  and  it  is  also  a  pecu- 
liarly national  poem,  not  only  as  being  a  purer  specimen  of  the  English  lan- 
guage than  even  Chaucer's  poetry  presents,  but  as  exhibiting  the  renval  of 
the  same  system  of  alliteration  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as  charac- 
terizing the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  in  this  particular,  and 
in  its  political  character,  characteristic  of  a  great  literary  and  pohtical  revo- 
lution, in  which  the  language  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  at  last  gained  the  ascendency  over  those  of  the  Normans. 

Pierce  is  represented  as  falling  asleep  on  the  Melvem  hills,  and  as  seeing,  in 
lus  sleep^  a  series  of  visions.  In  describing  these,  he  exposes  the  corruptions  of 
society,  and  particularly  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  religious  orders,  with  much 
bitterness.  From  this  poem  we  present  the  allegory  of  Mercy  and  Truth, 
as  fiurly  indicating  the  spirit  of  the  entire  work. 

MERCT  AND  TRUTH  ALLEGORIZED. 

Ont  of  the  west  coast,  a  wench,  as  me  thought, 

Came  walking  in  the  way,  to  hell-ward  she  looked; 

Mercy  hight  that  maid,  a  meek  thing  withal, 

A  fVill  benign  burd,^  and  buxom  of  speech ; 

Her  sister,  as  it  seemed,  came  soothly  walking. 

Even  ont  of  the  east,  and  westward  she  looked, 

A  fiill  comely  creature,  Truth  she  hight, 

For  the  virtue  that  her  followed  afeard  was  she  never. 

When  these  maidens  mette,  Mercy  and  Truth, 

Either  axed  other  of  this  great  wonder, 

Of  the  din  and  of  the  darkness. 

With  these  imperfect  models  before  him  as  his  only  native  guides,  arose 
tihe  great  Father  of  English  poetry,  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Tbough  the  Engr 
Bah  language  had  risen  into  importance  with  the  rise  of  the  Commons  in  the 
tune  of  Edward  the  First,  yet  the  French  long  kept  possession  of  the  cour^ 

^  Bfaiden. 
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tho  schools,  and  the  hi<rher  circles ;  and  it  required  a  genius  like  tliat  of 
Chaucer — familiar  with  different  modes  of  life  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
openly  patronized  by  his  so\'ereign — to  give  litcrar}'  permanenoe  and  con- 
sistency to  the  language  and  poetry  of  England.  From  that  period  his  na- 
tive styhs  Avliich  Sj^encer  terms  *  the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled,'  fonned 
a  standard  for  composition,  though  the  national  distractions  which  followed, 
and  the  abs^^nce  of  any  striking  poetical  genius  for  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half  aftTT  his  death,  too  truly  exomphfied  the  fine  simile  of  Warton,  that 
^  *  Chaiicfjr  wius  like  a  genial  day  in  an  English  spring,  when  a  brilliant  sun 
enhvens  the  face  of  nature  with  unusual  warmth  and  luster,  but  is  succeeded 
by  the  redoubled  horrors  of  winter,  and  those  tender  bads  and  early  blos- 
soms which  were  called  forth  by  the  transient  gleams  of  a  temporary  sun- 
shine, are  nipj>ed  by  frosts  and  torn  by  tempests.' 

Gkoffrey  CnAucER  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London,  1328,  one  year 
after  that  eminent  monarch  Edward  the  Third  ascended  the  EngUsh  throne. 
lie  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  during  that  part  of  his  collegiate  course  which  he  there  pursued,  though 
he  did  not  neglect  his  more  important  duties,  yet  much  of  his  attention  was 
devoted  to  poetry.  Before  he  rejiched  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
while  he  was  still  a  student  at  Cambridge,  he  wrote  and  published  the 
Court  of  Love^  and  some  other  minor  poems,  all  of  which  gave  promise  of 
the  future  poetic  eminence  to  which  he  was  destined  to  attain. 

From  Cambridge  Chaucer  removed,  according  to  Warton  and  others,  to 
the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  ha\ing  there  completed  his  collegiate  studies, 
he  thence  returned  to  London,  and  soon  after  left  his  native  country  for  the 
purpose  of  travelling  upon  the  continent,  that  he  might  thus,  by  freely  in- 
tenningling  with  other  nations,  increase  his  accomplishments  both  of  mind 
and  manners.  Ha\ing  travelled  through  France,  Holland,  and  some  other 
countries,  and  critically  regarded  whatever  fell  under  his  observation,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Iimer  Temple  as  a  student  of 
law.  He,  however,  was  not  permitted  long  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
law  student ;  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  his  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments, attracting  the  attention  of  the  court,  he  was  invited  to  leave  his  pros- 
pective profession,  and  enter  into  the  ser\'ice  of  the  king.  Assenting  with- 
out hesitation  to  this  proposition,  Edward  the  Third  at  once  appointed  him 
one  of  his  pages,  with  an  annuity  of  twenty  mar&  per*ahnum-— *a  sum  equal 
to  about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

From  the  office  of  king's  page,  Chaucer  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
*  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber,'  with  twenty  additional  marks  to 
his  annual  income.  From  the  position  of  *  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy 
Chamber,'  he  became  shield-bearer  to  his  nujesty,  and  in  that  capacity  at- 
tended the  king  daring  his  celebrated  invasion  of  France,  which  terminated 
in  the  prostration  of  that  nation  by  the  victory  obtained  upon  the  field  of 
Ciessy,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  Calais. 
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la  1372,  in  preparation  for  that  iuvii^ion,  Chaucer  was  sent  by  the 
king  <m  an  euibassj  to  the  Duke  of  Geuoa,  the  object  of  which  was  to  hire 
diipft  IQ  tid  him  in  transporting  his  army  across  the  EngRsli  Channel ;  and 
kvi^  niooesfifully  closed  his  mission,  he  im])roved  a  brief  ])eriod  of  leisure 
winch  ibllowed,  by  visiting  the  £imuus  lUihan  poet  J^trarch,  tlien  residing 
at  Fadvuu  For  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Cliaucer,  we  are  entirely  indebted 
to  the  following  lines  found  in  the  tale  of  the  Oxford  Clerk,  in  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerk — 
Francis  Petrarch,  the  laureat  {Kx^t 
Eight  thin  clerk,  whone  rhetoric  sweet 
Enlumined  all  Italy  of  ]:|petry. 

During  the  whole  of  tliis  rapid  advancement  of  Chaucer's  fortunes,  John 
of  ^.ilicnt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  Ix^en  his  profetssed  patron  and  personal 
fritnd;  and  at  the  duke's  suggestion,  he  married  l*hilippa  Pyckard,  sister 
to  lady  Swainford,  governess  in  the  duke's  family.  As  both  Philippa  and 
hulj  Swainford  were  very  great  fevorites  of  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  this  marriage  contributed  greatly  to  Chaucer's  advantage ;  and  as 
an  eipression  of  his  personal  regard  for  him,  Uie  duke  obtained  from  tlie  king 
as  Lis  residence,  a  dehghtful  mansion  in  Woodstock  Park.  The  scenery 
snrrounding  this  park  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  thus  described 
by  the  poet  in  The  Dream,  one  of  his  minor  i)oems : 

And  right  anon  as  I  the  day  espied, 
No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide, 
I  went  forth  myself  alone  and  boldely, 
And  held  the  way  down  by  a  brook  side, 
Till  1  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  green, 
Bo  fair  a  one  had  I  never  in  been. 
The  ground  was  green  y-powdcred  with  daisy, 
The  flowers  and  the  groves  alike  high, 
All  green  and  white  was  nothing  else  seen. 

hnmediately  after  the  return  of  Edward  from  the  invasion  of  France, 
that  monarch  appointed  Chaucer  to  the  important  and  responsible  post  of 
collrt?tor  of  the  custoias  of  the  port  of  London ;  and  such  were  the  emolu- 
ments arising  from  this  new  post,  that  Chaucer's  income  now  amounted  to 
a  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum — a  sum  so  great  as  to  place  his  rev- 
enue upon  an  equality  with  that  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family. 

Surrounded  now  by  affluence,  and  ^ith  daily  occupation,  Chaucer's  time 
glided  smootlily  and  happily  on  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  his  mmiilicent 
monarch,  and  the  accession  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  throne.  But 
henceforth  we  are  to  contemplate  his  whole  career  under  a  very  diiferent  as- 
pect He  had  early  imbibed  many  of  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe,  and  in  the 
iecond  year  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign,  he  used  all  his  influence  to  aid 
Camberton,  usually  known  as  John  of  Nortliampton,  mayor  of  London,  to 
Jfomote  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer  in  that  city.  These  measures  were 
ittented  by  the  clergy,  who  had  meantime  gained  an  ascendency  over  the 
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mind  of  their  weak  king,  with  such  earnestness  and  severity  that  the  mayor 
was  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison,  and  Chaucer,  in  order  to  escape  a 
similar  fate,  sought  safety  in  flight  from  his  country.  lie  repaired  to  Flan- 
ders, and  as  he  there  spent  some  years  before  he  dared  venture  to  return  to 
London,  many  writers  suj)pose  that  during  his  exile  he  conceived  the  design 
of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  and  partially  ex<H?ut<M:l  it  Wearied,  however,  with 
his  long  absence  from  his  native  home,  and  his  early  assodationa,  Chancer,  at 
length,  ventured  to  return  to  London ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  in  that 
city  betore  he  was  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison.  And  here  a  shade 
rests  upon  his  hitherto  pure  and  unsullied  fame ;  for  he  is  more  than  sus- 
pected >>f  ha\ing  obtained  his  release  from  imprisonment  by  revealing  the 
names  of  many  eminent  individuals  who  were  associated  with  himself  and 
the  lord  mayor  in  the  project  which  hiid  terminated  so  fatally  to  their  tem- 
poral inti'rests. 

From  tliis  period  Chaucer  resumed  his  residence  in  Woodstock  Park,  and 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  ([uiet  retirement,  and  in  those 
literary  pursuits  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  his  previous  life  had  so  emi- 
nently qualitied  him;  and  though  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  meantime 
married  lady  Swainford,  and  thus  become  Chaucer's  brotlier-in-law,  no  con- 
sideration could  induce  the  venerable  poet  to  leave  his  quiet  retirement,  not- 
withstanding the  most  flattering  offers  of  court  favor  were  extended  to  him. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  completed  his  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  and  com- 
posed many  other  works,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Testajnent  of  Love^  an 
allegory  in  prose. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  Chaucer  left  Woodstock  Park, 
and  retired  to  Dunningtou  Castle,  where  he  parsed  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life.  Uj>on  the  accession  of  llenry  the  Fourth,  son  of  the  late  duke  of 
Lancaster,  1399,  the  new  king  granted  to  Chaucer  an  annuity  of  forty 
marks,  or  four  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Tlie  aged  jK)et  did  not,  however, 
long  live  to  enjoy  his  new  monarch's  munificence,  but  died  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Octolx^r,  1400,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  the  first  of  the  illustrious  band  of  Eughsh  poets  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Chaucer's  genius  was  vast,  versatile,  and  original.  He  was  evidently 
thoroughly  famihar  with  classical,  with  French,  and  with  Italian  literature, 
with  the  sciences  so  far  as  they  were  at  that  time  known,  and  with  the 
polemical  and  theological  questions,  which  were  then  the  favorite  and  fash- 
ionable studies  of  all  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Ilis  knowledge  of 
human  nature  was  really  profound.  Though  the  knights,  the  monks,  the 
Reves,  and  the  prioresses,  which  he  has  painted,  have  long  since  passed 
away,  yet  wherever  we  look  we  still  recognize  the  same  passions,  and  feelings, 
and  characters,  which  h(!  has  so  faithfully  exhibit<?d ;  for  the  poet  who  *  dips 
his  pencil  in  the  human  heart,'  as  Garrick  said  of  Shakspeare,  will  produce 
forms  and  colors,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  wliich  will  be  recognized  where- 
ever  such  a  heart  beats.    His  versatihty,  too,  was  extraordinary.     JNTo  other 
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English  poet,  if  we  except  Shakspeare,  over  exliibited  such  striking  iastances 
of  comic  and  tragic  powers  UTiited  in  the  same  mind.  HLs  humor  and  wit 
were  also  of  the  brightest  and  keenest  character ;  liis  pathos  too  wa.s  tremen- 
dous, and  his  descriptive  powers  were  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 

Of  Chaucer's  minor  poems,  after  the  Court  of  Love,  the  i>rincipal  are,  The 
Flower  and  Ltaf^  a  spirited  and  graceful  allegorical  poem,  The  House  of 
Famtj  and  IMku  and  Cresseide  ;  from  the  latter  of  which  we  quote  the 
Mowing  passages  chiefly  ^r  the  sake  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful  similes 
wluch  iSbej  oontwn. 

But  right  as  floures  through  the  cold  night 

Inclosed  Btou];>eD  in  hir  stalke  lowe, 
Rcdrcsscn  hem  ayen  the  sunnc  bright, 

And  sprcden  in  hir  kindlie  course  by  rowe; 

Right  so  began  his  eyen  up  to  throw 
This  Troilas,  and  seth.  0  Venus  dere, 
Thy  might,  thy  grace,  yheried  be  it  here. 

But  right  as  when  the  sunne  shineth  bright 
In  Marcho  that  changeth  ofttimes  his  ibco, 

And  that  a  cloud  is  put  with  winde  to  flight 
Which  oYcrsprad  the  sunne,  as  fbr  a  space 
A  cloudy  thouglit  gan  through  her  soule  to  pace, 

That  overspread  her  bright  thoughts  all, 

So  that  for  fear  almost  she  gan  to  Atll. 

And  as  the  new-abashed  nightingale, 
That  stinteth  first  when  she  beginncth  simCi 

When  that  she  heareth  any  hcrdes  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wright  stirring. 
And  after  sicker,  doth  heriroice  outring; 

Bight  so  Cresseide,  when  that  her  dread  slent, 

Opened  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent. 

Have  ye  not  seen  some  time  a  pale  &ce 
(Emong  a  prus)  of  him  that  hath  been  lad 

Toward  his  deth,  wher  as  him  get  no  grace. 
And  soch  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had 
That  men  miglit  know  his  face  that  was  bestad 

Emonges  all  the  faces  in  that  rout; 

So  standeth  Castance,  and  loketh  her  about. 

But  the  best  and  most  durable  monument  of  Chaucer's  genius  is  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  Tliis  is  clearly  a  narrative  poem,  and  the  model  upon 
which  it  was  constnicted  was  evidently  the  Decameron  of  Bocaccio,  though 
our  poet  greatly  improved  upon  the  original.  He  supposes  a  company  of 
pilgrims,  oonnsting  of  twenty-nine  *  sundry  folk,'  to  meet  together  in  fellow- 
ship at  Tabard  Inn,  Southwark,  all  being  bent  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  tho 
shrine  of  Thomas-^-Becket  at  Canterbury.  The  poet  himself  is  one  of  tho 
party.  They  all  sup  together  in  tho  large  room  of  the  hostelrie,  and  after 
great  cheer,  the  landlord  proposes  that  they  shall  travel  together  to  Canter 
bvj ;  and  to  shcnrten  the  way,  that  aach  shall  tell  a  tale,  both  in  going  and 
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returning,  and  whoever  told  the  best  should  hare  a  supper  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest    The  company  assent,  and  *  mine  boat'  who  waa  both 

Bold  of  his  speech,  and  wise  and  iraD  taught, 

is  appointed  judge  and  reporter  of  the  stones.  The  characters  compo 
sing  this  social  party,  are  inimitably  drawn  and  diacriminated.  We  have 
a  knight^  a  mirror  of  chivalry,  who  had  fought  against  the  Heathenesse  in 
Palestine ;  his  son  a  gallant  yoimg  squire  with  curled  locks,  laid  in  presse, 
and  all  manner  of  debonnair  accomplishments ;  a  nun,  or  prioresse,  beauti* 
fully  drawn  in  her  arch  simplicity  and  coy  reserve ;  and  a  jolly  monk,  who 
boasted  a  dainty,  well-caparisoned  horse : 

And  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Jingling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear 
And  eke  as  load  as  doth  the  chapel  bell. 

A  wanton  prior  is  also  of  the  party, — ^fuU  of  sly  and  solemn  mirth,  and 
well  beloved  for  his  accommodating  disposition : 

Fnll  sweetly  heard  ho  confession, 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 

We  have  a  pardoner  from  Rome  with  some  sacred  relics,  such  as  a  part  of 
the  sail  of  St.  Peter^s  ship,  and  wlio  is  also 

Brim  fhll  of  pardons  come  fVom  Rome  all  hot 

In  satirical  contrast  to  these  merry  and  interested  churchmen,  we  have  a 
poor  parson  of  a  town. 

Rich  in  holy  thought  and  work, 
and  a  clerk  of  Oxford  also,  who  was  skilled  in  logic : 

Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach. 

Among  tlie  other  characters  ore  a  doctor  of  physic,  a  great  astronomer  and 
student,  *  whose  study  was  but  Uttle  on  the  Bible ;'  a  purse-proud  merchant ; 
a  sergeant-at-law,  who  was  always  busy,  yet  seemed  busier  than  he  was ; 
and  a  jolly  Franklin,  a  freeholder,  who  had  been  a  lord  of  sessions,  and 
who  was  fond  of  good  eating : 

Withouten  baked  meat  never  was  his  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous ; 
It  snowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink. 

This  character  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  wealthy  rural  Englishman,  and  it 
shows  how  much  of  enjoyment  and  hospitality  was  even  then  assodated  with 
this  station  of  life.  The  Wife  of  Bath  is  another  Uvely  national  portrait : 
she  is  shrewd  and  witty,  has  abundant  means,  and  is  always  first  with  her 
offering  at  church. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  himibler  characters,  which,  combined  with 
those  already  noticed,  form  so  genuine  a  Ilogarthian  picture  that  we  may 
well  exclaim  with  Campbell,  *  What  an  intimate  scene  of  English  life  in  the 
fourteenth  oentory  do  we  enjoy  in  these  tales,  bQrond  whAt  history  disphiys 
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hj  gfimpaes  throngli  the  stonny  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the  antiquary 
ein  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  researches.'  Yet  with  all  the  in- 
imitable description  and  Inith  to  nature  with  which  the  Canterbury  Tales 
abound,  we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  we  have  looked  in  vain  through- 
out the  entire  poem  for  any  thing  that  inculcates  an  important  moral  lesson. 
The  following  brief  extracts  are  all  that  our  space  will  allow  us  to 
introduce  from  this  great  work,  the  last  extract,  the  Qood  Parson,  being 
■omewhat  modernized : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  POOR  COUNTRY  WIDOW. 

A  poore  widow,  somcdeal  stoop'n  in  age, 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narw«  cottage 
Beside  a  grove  standing  in  a  dale. 
This  widow,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  Tale, 
Since  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wife, 
In  patience  led  a  ftill  simple  life, 
For  little  was  her  cattle  and  her  rent, 
By  husbandry^  of  such  as  God  her  sent 
She  found  herself  and  eke  her  daughters  two. 
Three  large  sowes  had  she,  and  no  mo^ 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte*  Mall : 
Full  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall, 
In  which  she  ate  many  a  slender  meal, 
Of  poignant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  deal  ;> 
No  dainty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat; 
Her  diet  was  accordant  to  her  cote  :* 
Repletion  ne  made  her  never  sick; 
Attemper'  diet  was  all  her  physic, 
And  exercise,  and  heartes  suflisance : 
The  goute  let*  her  nothing  for  to  dance, 
Ne  apoplexy  shente?  not  her  head, 
No  wine  ne  drank  she  neither  white  nor  red; 
Her  board  was  served  most  with  white  and  black. 
Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  which  she  found  no  lack, 
Seinde>  bacon,  and  sometime  an  egg  or  tway, 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manner  dey.* 

THE  DEATH  OF  ARCITE. 

Swelleth  the  breast  of  Ardte,  and  the  sore 
Encrcaseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  clottered  blood  for  any  leche-craft** 
Comipteth,  and  is  in  his  bouk*^  ylaft. 
That  neither  veine-blood  ne  vcntousing,'* 
Ne  drink  of  herbes  may  be  his  helping. 

•  Thrift,  economy.  «  Called.  •  Not  a  bit.  *  Cot,  cottage. 

•  Temperate.  •  Prevented.         ^  Injured.  •  Singed. 

•  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  supposes  the  word  *  dey*  to  refer  to  the  management  of  a  dairy ; 
tod  that  it  originally  signified  a  hind.  '  Manner  dey'  may  therefore  be  interpreted 
'a  species  of  hired  or  day  laborer.' 

»  Medical  skill  "  Body. 

tt  Ventousing,  (Fr.)  cupping;  henco  the  term,  '  breathing  a  vein.' 
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The  Tirtne  expulsive  or  animal, 

From  thUke  virtae  dcped^  natural, 

Ne  may  the  TeDom  voiden  ne  ezpeli; 

The  pipes  of  his  lungs  'gan  to  swell, 

And  every  laoert^  in  bis  breast  adown 

Is  shent^  with  venom  and  corruption. 

He  gaJneth  neither,  <  fbr  to  get  his  lifb, 

Vomit  upward  ne  downward  laxative: 

All  is  to-bursten  thilke  region ; 

Nature  hath  now  no  domination: 

And  certainly  where  nature  will  not  weTche,^ 

Farewell  physic;  go  bear  the  man  to  church. 

This  is  all  and  some,  that  Arcite  musto  die; 

For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emily, 

And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cousin  dear; 

Then  said  he  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  hear: 

*  Naught  may  the  wof\il  spirit  in  mine  heart 
Declare  one  point  of  all  my  sorrows'  smart 
To  you  my  lady,  that  I  love  most, 
But  I  bequeath  the  service  of  my  ghost 
To  you  aboven  every  creature. 
Since  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 

'  Alas  the  woe !  alas  the  painos  strong, 
That  I  for  you  have  sufl^red,  and  so  long ! 
Alas  the  death!  alas  mine  Emily! 
Alas  dcx>arting  of  our  company  ! 
Alas  mine  hearte's  queen !  alas  my  wifb  t 
Mine  hearte's  lady,  ender  of  my  lifb ! 
What  is  this  world  1— What  asken  men  to  harel 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave — 
Alone — withouten  any  company. 
Farewell  my  sweet — fkrewell  mine  EmUy ! 
And  softc  take  me  in  your  armes  tway 
For  love  of  God,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

'  I  have  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strifb  and  rancour  many  a  day  agone 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy ; 
And  Jupiter  lo  wis*  my  soule  gie,7 
'  To  speaken  of  *  servant  properly, 

With  alle  circumstances  truely; 
That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead, 
Wisdom,  humbless,  estate,  and  high  kindred. 
Freedom,  and  all  that  'longeth  to  that  art^ 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part, 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  serveih  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life; 
And  If  that  ever  ye  shall  be  a  wife. 
Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man.' 

And  with  that  word  his  spceche  fkil  began ; 
For  fh>m  his  foet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 

1  Called.  *  Muscle.  >  Buined,  destroyed.  ^  He  la  able  for. 

*  Wflrit  •  Surely.  i  GoidA. 
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The  cold  of  death  that  had  hhn  Qi?erooine;i 
And  yet,  moreoyer,  in  his  annes  two^ 
The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago;* 
Only  the  intellect,  withoaten  more, 
That  dwelled  in  his  hearte  sick  and  sore, 
'Gan  faillen  when  the  hearte  felte  death; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  &il*d  his  hreath: 
Bat  on  his  lady  yet  cast  he  his  eye ; 
His  laste  word  was,  '  Mercy  Bmllly  1' 

DEPARTURE  OF  CUSTANCB. 

Custanoe  is  bamslied  from  her  husband,  Alia,  king  of  IToffthumberland, 
in  coDBequenoe  of  the  treachery  of  the  king's  mother.  Her  behaviour  in 
embarkmg  at  sea,  in  a  rudderless  ship,  is  thus  described : 

Weepen  both  young  and  old  in  all  that  place, 
When  that  the  king  thii  cursed  letter  sent ; 
And  Custance  with  a  deadly  pale  fkce 
The  fourthe  day  toward  the  ship  she  went; 
Bnt  natheless,'  she  tak'th  in  good  intent 
The  will  of  Christ,  and  kneeling  on  the  strond, 
She  saide, '  Lord,  aye  welcome  be  thy  sond.^ 

'He  that  me  kepte  from  the  tklse  blame, 
While  I  was  in  the  land  amonges  you, 
He  can  me  keep  from  harm  and  eke  from  shame 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  I  see  not  how : 
As  sUxmg  as  ever  ho  was,  he  is  yet  now : 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear. 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  steer.'^ 

Her  little  child  lay  weeping  in  her  arms ; 
And  kneeling  piteously  to  him  she  said — 
'Peace,  little  son,  I  wUl  do  thee  no  harm :' 
With  that  her  kerchief  off  her  head  she  braid,' 
And  over  his  little  eyen  she  it  laid. 
And  in  her  arm  she  lulleth  it  fhll  ikst, 
And  into  th'  heaven  her  eyen  Mp  ahe  cast 

'  Mother,  quod  she,  and  matden  bright^  Mary  I 
Both  is,  that  through  womamiet  eggement^^ 
Mankind  was  lorn,'  and  damned  aye  to  die, 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  yrent:* 
Thy  blissflil  eyen  saw  all  his  torment; 
Then  Is  there  no  comparison  between 
Thy  woe  and  any  woe  man  mi^  sustain. 

'  Thou  saw'st  thy  child  y-dain  befbra  tMne  eye 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  little  elifld  parfty  i^ 
Now,  lady  bright!  to  whom  all  woftd  oilen, 
Thou  glory  of  womanhood,  thou  fldre  May  I 
Thou  haven  of  refrite,^  brig^  itar  of  day  I 
Rueu  on  my  child,  that  of  tliy  gontieness 
Ruest  on  every  ruefrd  in  dlitraa. 


1  Orertaken.  >  Agone.  *  Nevertheless.         *  Message. 

<  Guide,  hefan.  *  Took.  ">  Incitement  *  Undone. 

•  Ton.  M  By nqr fliitli.        "  Reftage.  uHavePity. 
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*  0  litUe  child,  alas !  what  is  thy  gtnit, 
That  never  wroughtest  nn  as  yet,  pardiet 
Why  will  thine  hardd  ftther  have  thee  spilt  7^ 
0  mercy,  dearc  Constable !  (quod  she,) 
As  let  my  little  diild  dwell  here  with  thee ; 
And  if  thou  dar'st  not  saven  him  from  blamej 
So  kiss  him  one's  in  his  father's  name/ 

Therewith  she  looketh  backward  to  the  land, 
And  saide,  'Farewell,  husband  rutheless!'' 
And  up  she  rose,  and  walketh  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship;  her  foUoweth  all  the  press:* 
And  ever  she  prayeth  her  child  to  hold  his  peace, 
And  tak'th  her  leave,  and  with  a  holy  intent 
She  blesseth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went 

Victailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede,^ 
Abundantly  for  her  a  frill  long  space ; 
And  other  necessaries  that  should  need 
She  had  enow,  heried^  be  Goddes  grace: 
Fhe  wind  and  weather.  Almighty  Qod  purchue,* 
And  bring  her  home,  I  can  no  better  say, 
But  in  the  sea  she  driveth  forth  her  waj.    Mt 

THE  GOOD  PARSON. 

A  true  good  man  there  was,  there  of  religion, 
Pious  and  poor  — ^—  the  parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man;  a  clerk 
That  Christ's  pure  gospel  would  sincerely  preach, 
And  his  parishioners  devoutly  teach. 
Benign  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 
And  in  adversity  frill  patient, 
As  proven  oft;  to  all  who  lack'd  a  friend. 
Loth  for  his  tithes  to  ban  or  to  contend, 
At  every  need  much  rather  was  he  found 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  around 
Of  his  own  substance  and  his  dues  to  give : — 
Content  on  little,  for  himself,  to  live. 

Wide  was  his  cure;  the  houses  far  asunder, 
Yet  never  faiVd  he,  or  for  rain  or  thunder. 
Whenever  sickness  or  mischance  might  call 
The  most  remote  to  visit,  great  or  small. 
And,  staff  in  hand,  on  foot,  the  storm  to  brave. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  flock  he  gave, 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
The  word  of  lift  he  from  the  gospel  caught; 
And  well  this  comment  added  he  thereto, 
K  that  gol4  msteth,  what  should  hron  do? 
And  if  the  priest  be  fbnl  on  whom  we  trust, 
What  w<Hider  if  the  unletter'd  layman  lust  1 
And  shame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  keep, 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd,  and  dean  sheep. 

'  >  Destroyed.  «  Pitiless.  «  Crowd. 

*  Doubt  *  Praised.  <  Procure,  provide. 
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For  sore  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  give 

B7  his  own  cleanness  how  hit  sheep  should  live. 

He  never  set  his  benefice  to  hire, 
Leaving  his  floek  acombcr'd  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  to  London  cogging  at  St  Paul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  chauntery  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  enrolled; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  guarded  well  his  fold, 
So  that  it  should  not  by  the  wolf  miscarry.  * 

He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenary. 

Tho  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous. 
He  still  to  sinAil  men  was  mild  and  piteous: 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign ; 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  benign. 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  fiiir 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 
But  were  there  one  perverse  and  obstinate, 
Were  he  of  lofty  or  of  low  estate, 
Him  would  he  sharply  with  reproof  astound. 
A  better  priest  is  no  where  to  be  found. 
HHlpiited  not  on  pomp  or  reverence, 
Kor  Aade  himself  a  spiced  conscience. 
The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught:  but,  first,  he  followed  it  himselve. 

The  Ibllowing  poem  yras  the  last  production  that  emanated  from  Chaucer's 
prolific  pen.    It  was  written  on  his  death-bed,  and  maj  properly  dose  these 

Fly  from  the  press,i  and  dwell  with  sothfastnesa  ;* 

Suffice  unto  thy  good^  though  it  be  small; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness, 

^ress*  hath  envy,  and  weal  is  blent^  o'er  all; 

Savour*  no  more  than  thee  behoven  shall; 
Rede7  well  thyself,  that  other  folk  can'st  rede, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede.^ 

Pain  thee  not  each  croocked  to  redress 

In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball ; 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  baseness; 

Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nalle;* 

Strive  not  as  doth  a  crocked"  with  a  wall; 
Deemeth^i  thyself  that  deemest  other's  deed ; 
And  truth  thee  shaU  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 

That*'  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness  ;^ 

The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall ; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness; 

Forth,  irflgrim,  forth,  0  beast  out  of  thy  stall; 

Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  Go^  of  all; 
Waiveth  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghost^^  thee  lead, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  drede. 


1  Crowd.  >  Truth.  ^  Be  satisfied  with  thy  wealth.  <  Striving. 

»  Proaperity  has  ceased.  •  Taste.  ^  Counsel  «  Without  ftar. 

•  KaU.  w  Earthen  pitcher,  "  Judge.  «  That  (wbick). 

n  Hmnttity,  obedience.  >*  Spirit. 


^ 
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Though  Chaucer  was  eminent  chiefly  .as  a  poet,  yet  he  desen-es  a  pasong 
notice  as  a  writer  in  prose  abo.  His  longest  unverified  production  is  The 
'  Testament  of  Love/  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  This  is  an  alle- 
gorical and  meditative  work,  and  was  written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  his  character  agunst  certain  imputations  which  had  been  cast 
upon  it  Two  of  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  al»o,  are  in  prose ;  in  one  of  which, 
the  Tale  of  Melibeus,  is  found  a  passage  on  Riches,  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  great  amount  of  ancient  wisdom  which  it  contains,  than  for  the  clear- 
ness and  simphcity  of  it»  diction.  We  have,  however,  already  afforded  to 
Chaucer  so  much  space  that  we  have  not  room  to  introduce  this  interesting 
passage,  but  must  at  once  pass  briefly  to  notice  Gower,  his  illustrious  oon- 
temporaiy. 

Though  the  genius  of  Chaucer  far  transcended  that  of  all  preceding 
writers  in  England,  yet  he  was  not  the  solitary  light  of  the  age.  The  nsr 
tional  mind,  and  the  national  language  had  now  arrived  at  a  certain  degm 
of  maturity  favorable  for  the  production  of  able  writers  in  both  prose  and 
verse.  Besides  Wickliffe,  Gower  and  Mandeville  also  belong  to  the  .'same 
period. 

John  Gower  was  bom  of  an  illustrious  faimly  at  Stitenham,  in  Yc^'kahirev 
1320.  He  was  educated  at  Mcrton  College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  tune  at 
which  he  was  graduated,  his  eminence  as  a  scholar  was  extensively  known. 
Being  designated  by  his  parents  for  the  legal  profession,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don immediately  after  he  left  the  university,  and  entered  the  Mddle  Temple 
as  a  student  at  law ;  and  though  devoted  to  his  professioii^  yet  he  did  not 
permit  it  to  engross  his  entire  attention,  but  gave  mudi  of  his  leisiu^  time 
to  poetry  and  other  literary  pursuits.  While  thus  occupied,  and  soon  after 
he  had  completed  his  preparatory  legal  studies,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Chaucer,  who  had  just  then  returned  from  his  travels  on  the  continent, 
and  the  similarity  of  their  tastes  soon  created  a  very  close  intimacy  between 
them.  Poetry,  however,  with  Gower,  was  a  pastime,  while  to  his  profes- 
sion he  devoted  himself  with  such  imtiring  industry,  that  before  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  his  position  as  a  lawyer  had  become  so  com- 
manding that  when  Richard  the  Second  succeeded  to  the  crown,  that  unfor- 
tunate monarch  first  selected  him  as  his  legal  adviser,  and  Chancellor  in 
Commons,  and  soon  after  raised  him  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Conunon  Pleas. 

In  this  imposing  position  Gower  remained  until  his  royal  patron  was  de- 
tfaxoned  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  afterward  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  he 
being  &r  advanced  in  age,  and  having  also  recently  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  eyesight,  retired  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  took  leave  at  the 
same  time,  both  of  the  muses  and  of  the  world,  in  his  pathetic  poem  The 
Commendation  of  Peace,  In  this  sweet  production  he  plainly  and  affect- 
ingly  indicates  a  full  sense  of  his  consciousness  of  an  approaching  death, 
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■*,  .■■'. 

vliidi  aooordingly  happened  soon  after  at  South wark,  where  he  then  resided, 
in  1402.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St  John^s  Chapel,  and  to  his  mernoiy 
i  monument  of  unparalleled  magnifioenoe,  for  that  age,  was  erected,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  a  Latin  Epitaph,  that  may  be  thus  rendered  into 

TCngliali- 

His  shield  henceforth  is  useless  grown, 

To  pay  death's  tribute  slain, 
His  soul  with  joyous  freedom  flown, 
Where  spotless  spirits  reig^i. 

Oower  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  literary  and  l^al  attainments,  and  his 
poems,  therefore,  were  rather  the  o^pring  of  his  learning  than  of  his  genius. 
His  spbit  was  bold  and  uncompromising,  and  he  accordingly  inveighed  in 
dear  and  energetic  language  against  the  debaucheries  of  the  times,  the  im« 
morality  of  the  clergy,  the  wickedness  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  vices  of  an 
abandoned  court 

Hii  prindpal  poetic  work  was  a  poem  in  three  parts,  which  were  respect- 
iwdjeadtledj  Speculum  Meditantis,  Vox  Clamanti^^  axid  Confessio  Amantis  ; 
the  last  of  which,  the  *  Confession  of  a  Lover,'  was  written  in  English,  and 
was  so  pnre  and  elevated  in  tone  and  sentiment,  that  Chaucer,  upon  reading 
it,  inunediately  called  its  author,  in  spontaneous  admiration,  the  Moral 
Gower — ^an  encomium,  to  deserve  which  in  that  corrupt  age,  certainly  argues 
▼ery  exalted  merit  From  this  poem  we  select  the  following  specioien,  as  it 
folly  indicatea  the  character  of  the  author's  poetic  genius. 

THE  ENVIOUS  MAN  AND  THE  MISEB. 

Of  Jupiter  thus  I  find  y-writ, 
^'  How  whilom  that  he  would  wit, 
Upon  the  plaints  which  he  heard 
j^oDg  the  men,  how  it  fkred. 
As  of  the  wrong  condition 
To  do  justification ; 
And  fbr  that  cause  down  he  sent 
An  angel,  that  about  went, 
That  he  the  sooth  know  may. 

So  it  befel  upon  a  day, 

This  angel  which  him  should  inform 

Was  clothed  in  a  man's  form, 

And  overtook,  I  understand, 

Two  men  that  wenten  over  lond; 

Through  which  he  thought  to  aspy 

His  cause,  and  go'th  in  company. 

This  angel  with  his  words  wise 
Opposeth  them  in  sundry  wise ; 
Now  loud  words  and  now  soft, 
That  made  them  to  disputen  oft; 
And  each  his  reason  had, 
And  thus  with  tales  he  them  led. 
With  good  examination. 
Tin  he  knew  the  condition, 
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What  men  they  were  both  two ; 
And  saw  well  at  last  tho,^ 
That  one  of  them  was  covetous, 
And  his  fellow  was  envious. 
.,^'Aiid  ibiu  when  he  hath  knowlcdging, 
^     Anon  he  feigned  departing, 
And  said  he  mote  algate  wend; 
Bnt  hearken  now  what  fell  at  end ! 
For  than  he  made  them  understond 
That  he  was  there  of  God's  sond, 
And  said  them  fbr  the  kindship, 
He  would  do  them  Hme  grace  agam. 
And  bade  thai  one  of  them  should  ndn,* 
What  thing  is  him  levest  to  crave,* 
And  he  it  shall  of  gift  have. 
And  over  that  ke  forth  with  all 
He  saith,  that  other  have  shall 
The  double  of  that  his  fellow  azeth ; 
And  thus  to  them  his  grace  he  tazeth. 

The  Covetous  was  wonder  glad; 

And  to  that  other  man  he  bade, 

And  saith,  that  he  first  ax  should; 

For  he  supposeth  that  he  would 

Make  his  axing  of  world's  good ; 

For  then  he  knew  well  how  it  stood; 

If  that  himself  by  doable  weight  j 

Shall  after  take,  and  thus  by  sleight 

Because  that  he  would  win, 

He  bade  his  fellow  first  begin. 

This  Envious,  though  it  be  late, 

When  that  he  saw  he  mote,  algate, 

Make  his  axing  first,  he  thought. 

If  he  his  worship  and  profit  sought 

It  shall  be  double  to  his  fbre, 

That  he  would  chuse  in  no  manner. 

But  then  he  showeth  what  he  was 

Toward  envy,  and  in  this  case, 

Unto  this  angel  thus  he  said. 

And  for  his  gift  thus  he  prayed,  * 

To  make  him  blind  on  his  one  ee, 

So  that  his  fellow  nothing  see. 

This  word  was  not  so  soon  spoke, 
That  his  one  ee  anon  was  loke: 
And  his  fellow  fbrthwith  also 
Was  blind  on  both  his  eyes  two. 
Tho  was  that  other  glad  enough: 
That  one  wept,  that  other  lough. 
He  set  his  one  ee  at  no  cost, 
Whereof  that  other  two  hath  lost. 

Sir  John  Mandsville,  the  last  writer  to  whom  our  attention  will  at 
present  be  directed,  wai  bom  at  St  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  in  the  begin- 
1  Then.  »  Say.  *  What  thing  he  was  most  disposed  to  crave. 
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niog  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  IIo  was  liberally  educated,  and  was  de- 
signed for  the  medical  profession ;  but  early  c<jncei\ing  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  vl««it  foreign  couutries,  he  left  England  when  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  passed  tliirty-four  years  in  traTelling  through  various 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  visiting  Cythia,  the  Ghreater  and  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  Arabiii,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Chaldea,  Greece, 
Dalmatia,  and  Egypt,  dwelling  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  each  of  these 
oountries  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  respective  languages, 
and  dosoly  to  inspect  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Mandeville  wrote  an  Iteniary,  or  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  in  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  English  languages  re- 
spectively ;  but  his  absence  had  been  so  prolonged  by  his  various  joumey- 
ingg  in  foreign  lands,  that  when  he  returned  home  he  could  not  be  recog- 
nized even  by  his  relatives  and  friends.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  vices  vvith  which  his  native  country  then  abounded,  induced  him  again 
to  leave  his  home,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  among  strangers.  He, 
accordingly,  embarked  once  more  for  the  continent,  but  soon  after  died  at 
Liege  in  Holland,  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1372,  and  in  the  seven- 
ty-third year  of  his  age. 

The  travels  of  Mandeville  contain  little  information  that  is  important  at 
the  present  time,  farther  than  as  they  contribute  to  furnish  us  with  another 
■pecimen  of  tbe  English  language  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  following 
citract,  however,  presents  a  moral  lesson  which  should  not  be  neglected : — 

A  MOHAMMEDAN'S  LECTURE  ON  CHRISTIAN  VICES. 

iid  thereibre  I  shall  tell  you  what  the  Soudan  told  me  upon  a  day,  In  his  ohaio- 

b^.  He  let  voiden  out  of  liis  chamber  all  manner  of  men,  lords,  and  other;  ftr 

he  WDold  speak  to  me  in  coimscl.    And  there  he  asked  me  how  the  Christiaii  men 

governed  'em  in  our  country.    And  I  said  [to]  him,  '  Right  well,  thonkcd  he  God.' 

'  And  he  said  [to]  me, '  Truly  nay,  for  ye  Christian  men  ne  reckon  right  not  how  untruly 

to  lenre  God.    Ye  should  given  cnsamplc  to  the  lowed  people  for  to  do  well,  and  ye 

siren  'em  ensample  to  don  evil.    For  the  conmions,  upon  festival  days,  when  they 

■hoolden  go  to  church  to  serve  God,  then  gon  they  to  taverns,  and  ben  there  in 

gluttony  all  the  day  and  all  night,  and  eaten  and  drinken,  as  beasts  that  have  no 

i^BttOD,  and  wit  not  when  they  have  enow.    And  therewithal  they  ben  so  proud, 

that  they  knowen  not  how  to  ben  clothed;  now  long,  now  short,  now  strait,  now 

hige,  now  sworded,  now  daggered,  and  in  all  manner  guises.    They  shoulden  ben 

>>iDpIe,  meek,  and  true,  and  AiU  of  alms-deeds,  as  Jesu  was,  in  whom  they  trow; 

^  they  been  all  the  contrary,  and  ever  inclined  to  the  evil,  and  to  don  evil.    And 

they  been  so  covetous,  that  for  a  little  silver  they  sellen  'eir  daughters,  'eir  sisters, 

■nd  eir  own  wives,  to  putten  'em  to  lechery.    And  one  withdraweth  the  wife  of 

soother;  and  none  of  'em  holdeth  faith  to  another,  but  they  defoulen  'eir  law,  that 

Jem  Christ  betook  'em  keep  for  'eir  salvation.    And  thus  for  'eir  sins,  han,  [have] 

they  lost  all  this  lond  that  we  holden.    For  'eir  sins  here,  hath  God  taken  'em  in 

«»  hoDds,  not  only  by  strength  of  ourself,  but  for  'eir  sins.    For  we  knowen  well 

is  v<eiy  sooth,  that  when  ye  serve  God,  God  will  help  you ;  and  when  he  is  with 

70a,  no  man  may  be  against  you.    And  that  know  we  well  by  oxa  prophecies,  that 

Christian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond  again  out  of  our  bonds,  when  they  serve  God 

more  devoutly.    But  as  long  as  they  ben  of  foul  and  unclean  living,  (as  they  ben 
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now)  we  have  no  dread  of  'em  in  no  kind ;  for  here  Qod  will  not  bfllpMi  'cm  in  no 
wise.' 

And  then  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  the  state  of  Christian  men.  And  he  an- 
swered me,  when  he  knew  all  the  states  of  the  commons  also  by  his  meswngers,  that 
he  sent  to  all  londa,  in  manner  as  they  were  merchants  of  precious  stones,  of  cloths 
of  gold,  and  of  other  things,  for  to  knowcn  the  manner  of  every  country  amongs 
Christian  men.  And  then  he  let  clepe*  in  all  the  lords,  that  he  made  voiden  first  out 
of  his  chamber ;  and  there  he  showed  mc  four  that  were  great  lords  in  the  country, 
that  tolden  me  of  my  country,  and  of  many  other  Christian  countries,  as  well  as  if 
^MBy  had  been  of  the  same  country ;  and  they  spak  French  right  well,  and  the  Son- 
dan  also,  whereof  I  had  great  marvel.  Alas,  that  it  is  great  slander  to  our  faith  and 
to  our  laws,  when  folk  that  ben  withouten  law  shall  reproven  us,  and  undememen* 
us  of  our  sins.  And  they  that  shoulden  ben  converted  to  Christ,  and  to  the  law  of 
Jesu,  by  our  good  example,  and  by  our  acceptable  life  to  Qod,  ben  through  our 
wickedness  and  evil  living,  far  fro  us ;  and  strangers  fVo  the  holy  and  very*  belief 
shall  thus  appallen  us  and  holden  us  for  wicked  livirs  and  cursed.  And  truly  they 
say  sooth.  For  the  Saracens  ben  good  and  faithfVil.  For  they  keepen  entirely  the 
commandment  of  the  holy  book  Alcoran,  that  Qod  sent  'em  by  his  messager  Ma- 
homet ;  to  the  which,  as  they  sayen,  St.  Qabriel,  the  angel,  oftentimes  told  the  will 
of  Qod. 


»  Call.  «  Remind.  »  True. 


tnhxt  tjrt  Cjiirii. 


CiUSES  or  THE  DEARTH  IN  LITERATURE  THAT  FOLLOWED  THE  AGE  OF  EDWABD 
THE  TRIED — THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  LOWLANDS  OF  8C0T- 
Un>— 400TTI8H  F0ET8 — JOHN  BARROUR — ^ANDREW  WTNTOUN — BLIND  HARRY— 
JAMBS  THE  FIRST — ^ROBERT  HENRYSON — WILLDLM  DUNBAR— GAVIH  DOUGLAS — 
U  DAVID  LYND8AY — SIR  PATRICK  SFENS. 

rilHE  light  of  genius  which  spread  such  luster  over  the  English  nation  da« 
-!•  ring  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  that  of  his  successor  Richard 
the  Second,  when  Wickhffe  was  shaking  the  papal  power  of  Rome  to  its 
▼ciy  center,  and  Chaucer  was  chanting  forth  his  sweet  poetic  strains,  and 
Oower  was  clothing  his  severe  moral  and  didactic  lessons  in  harmonious 
nmnbeiB,  was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  literary  darkness  and  gloom ; 
fa^from  that  time  until  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth — 
cmbnong  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half — only  an  occasional 
fitensy  star  glimmered  through  the  surrounding  darkness.  The  civil  dtttur- 
binoeB  hy  which  the  kingdom  was  then  convulsed,  was  probably  the  princi- 
pal tmon  why  this  was  the  state  of  the  national  mind ;  for  while  men  were 
tmnUiiig  for  their  lives,  they  were  not  likely  to  occupy  themselves  very 
ff^y  either  in  the  production,  or  the  perusal  of  literary  works. 

Hie  sceptre  first  passed  from  the  strenuous  grasp  of  Edward  the  Third 
'^  the  feeble  hands  of  his  grandson  Richard  the  Second.  Then  came  the 
iwirpaiion  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  ailerward  the  long  and  bloody  war 
<^tlie  Roses.  Henry  the  Seventh  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  however,  after 
triumphing  over  Richard  the  Third  of  the  opposite  £su;tion,  by  marrying 
Babeth,  heiress  of  the  House  of  York,  united  the  interest  of  the  contending 
poties ;  but  it  occupied  the  whole  of  that  monarches  long  and  vigorous  reign  to 
Btte  the  kingdom  from  the  exhausted  state  in  which  he  foimd  it,  to  happl- 
iittiand  prosperity.  His  son  and  successor,  Henry  the  Eighth,  succeeded  to 
tt  undispated  crown ;  and  as  he  had  been  carefully  educated,  and  possessed 
^onie  small  degree  of  literary  taste,  he  made  some  pretensions  to  the  patron- 
^  of  learning.  This  dark  period  was,  it  is  true,  occasionally  relieved  by 
•ome  light  of  genius  twinkling  through  its  murky  gloom.    To  a  brief  notice 
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of  the  writere  who  afforded  this  relief,  we  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed;  but 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  first  to  mention  some  of  the  early  authors  of  Soot- 
land,  we  may  remark,  in  p:issing,  that  tlie  language  used  at  this  time  in  the 
lowland  district  of  that  countr}',  was,  like  that  of  England,  based  upon  the 
Teutonic,  and  had,  like  the  cotemix)rary  English,  a  Norman  admixture. 
.  To  account  for  these  circumstances,  some  writers  have  supposed  that  the 
language  of  Eu^nd,  in  its  various  shades  of  improvement,  reached  the 
North  through  the  settlors  who  are  known  to  have  flocked  thither  from 
England  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  while  others 
suggest  that  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people,  apart  from  the  Iligh- 
landers,  must  have  been  of  Teutonic  origin ;  and  they  point  to  the  very 
piobable  theory  as  to  the  Picts  having  been  a  German  race.  They  £irther 
suggest  that  a  Norman  admixture  might  readily  have  come  to  the  national 
tongue,  through  the  long  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  during  the 
three  centuries  just  mentioned.  Thus  it  is  presumed,  *  one  common  lan- 
guage was  separately  formed  in  the  two  countries,  and  owed  its  identity  to 
its  being  constructed  out  of  similar  materials,  by  similar  gradations,  and  by 
nations  in  the  same  state  of  society.* 

'Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
language  used  by  the  first  Scottish  vernacular  writers  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, greatly  resembled  that  which  was  used  cotemporaneously  in  England. 
Of  these  writers,  John  Barbour  is  the  first  of  whom  we  possess  any  certain 
knowledge. 

John  Barboub  was  bom  1320,  but  at  what  precise  place  is  unknown. 
His  early  educatkm,  and  the  development  of  his  genius  must  have  been,  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  very  remarkable ;  as  we  find  him  in  1357,  when 
he  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  exercising  the  duties  of  the  im» 
portant  office  of  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  Besides  his  clerical  attainments, 
Barbour  was  distingiiished  for  political  abilities  also ;  and  was,  accordingly, 
chosen  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  to  act  as  his  commissioner  at  Bdinbuxgh, 
when  the  ransom  of  Da\id  the  Second  was  there  debated.  £Qs  leaming  too 
was  such  that  on  several  occasions  he  accompanied  men  of  rank  to  study  at 
Oxford.  His  death  occurred  1396,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  Ins  age. 

Barbour,  in  all  probability,  formed  his  taste  upon  the  Romance  writers 
who  preceded  him  in  England,  as  his  first  poem  was  founded  upon  7%t 
Brute — a  subject  made  famous,  as  already  observed,  by  (reoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth and  other  WTiters.  The  Bruce,  his  great  poem,  ia  conducted  upon  a 
similar  plan ;  but  unlike  the  fonner  work,  the  ])rincipal  incidents  which  it 
narrates,  are  founded  on  authenticated  facts.  It  is,  thcn'fore,  a  very  important 
production,^  and  may  be  considered  as  a  comjJete  history  of  the  memorable 
transactions  in  which  king  Robert  the  First,  asserted  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  and  obtained  its  crown  for  himself  and  his  family.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  &r  from  being  destitute  of  poetical  spirit  or  rhythmical  sweetness  and  har- 
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mony.    It  contains  many  vi>'idly  descriptive  passages,  and  abounds  in  dig- 
nified and  even  pathetic  sentiment 

In  the  opening  of  this  important  poem,  the  author,  contemplating  the  en- 
slaved condition  of  his  country,  breaks  forth  in  the  following  animated 

APOSTROPHE  TO  FREEDOM. 

A!  fycdome  is  a  Dobill  thing! 
Fredome  mayso  man  to  haiff  liking! 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  gifiis: 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  Icvys! 
A  noble  hart  may  haiflf  nano  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plcse, 
Gyff  flredome  fallythe :  for  fre  liking 
Is  ycamyt  our  all  other  thing 
Na  he,  that  ay  hase  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  wcill  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldomc. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Then  all  perqucr  he  suld  it  wyt; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

From  this  poem  we  might  select  many  other  passages  fraught  with  deep 
u^terest;  ptrtksiilarly  that  which  describes  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  De  Bohun 
— an  event  whidi  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Bannodtbum ;  but 
our  space  will  pennit  us  to  introduce  a  single  extract  only  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  important  battle  itself. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  BANNOCKBUBN. 

When  this  was  said 

The  Scottismen  commonally 
Kneelit  all  doun,  to  Qod  to  pray. 
And  a  short  prayer  there  made  they 
To  Ood,  to  help  them  in  that  ficht 
And  when  the  English  king  had  sicht 
Of  them  knceland,  ho  said,  in  hy, 
•Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  Ingram  1  said,  '  Ye  say  sooth  now — 
They  ask  mercy,  but  not  of  you ; 
For  their  trespass  to  Ood  they  cry: 
I  tcU  you  a  thing  sickcrly. 
That  yon  men  will  all  win  or  die; 
For  doubt  of  deid^  they  sail  not  flee.' 
*  Now  be  it  sae  then!'  said  the  king. 
And  then,  but  langer  delaying, 
They  gart  trump  till  the  assembly 
On  either  side  men  micht  then  seo 
Mony  a  wicht  man  and  worthy, 
Ready  to  do  chivalry. 


>  Bit  Ingnm  L'UmphraTille.  *  Fear  of  death. 
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Almighty  Ood !  how  donchtilj 

Sir  Edward  the  Brace  and  his  men 

Amang  their  faes  conteinit  them  than! 

Fechting  in  sae  gude  coyine,^ 

Sae  hardy,  worthy,  and  sae  fine, 

That  their  vaward  firushit  was.  *  * 

Almighty  God!  wha  then  micht  see 

That  Stewart  Walter,  and  his  rout, 

And  the  gnde  Douglas,  that  was  sae  stout, 

Fechting  into  that  stalwart  stour, 

He  sould  say  that  till  all  honour 

They  were  worthy.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  micht  men  see  mony  a  steed 

Flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane.  *  * 

Their  micht  men  hear  ensenzies  cry: 

And  ScotUsmen  cry  hardily, 

'On  them!  On  them!  On  them!  They  faU!' 

With  that  sae  hard  they  gan  assail, 

And  slew  all  that  they  micht  o'erta\ 

And  the  Scots  archers  alsua* 

Shot  amang  them  so  deliverly, 

Engrieving  them  sae  greatumly, 

That  what  for  them,  that  with  them  fiiucht, 

That  sae  great  routs  to  them  raucht, 

And  prenit  them  fUU  eagerly ; 

And  what  for  arrows,  that  fellonly 

Mony  great  wounds  gan  them  ma', 

And  slew  &st  off  their  horse  alsua, 

That  they  vandisf  a  little  weeL 
*  *  *  «  ♦ 

The  appearance  of  a  mock  host,  composed  of  the  servants  of  the  Scottish 
camp,  completes  the  panic  of  the  English  army ;  the  king  flies,  and  Sir 
Giles  D'Aigentine  is  slain.    The  narrative  then  proceeds : — 

They  were,  to  say  sooth,  sae  aghast, 
And  fled  sae  ihst,  richt  efiVayitly, 
That  of  them  a  fhll  great  party 
Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  there 
The  maist  part  of  them  drownit  were. 
And  Bannockhum,  betwixt  the  braes, 
Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steekit^  was, 
That,  upon  drownit  horse  and  men, 
Men  micht  pass  diy  out — ower  it  then. 
And  lads,  swains,  and  rangle,^ 
When  they  saw  vanquished  the  battle, 
Ban  amang  them,  and  sae  gan  slay. 
As  folk  that  nae  defence  micht  ma'. 


1  Company.  *  Also.  *  Fafled,  gave  w^. 

«  Shntnpi.  '  s  Babble.  •  Bliiiie,mnd. 
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On  ane  side,  they  their  fkes  had, 
That  slew  them  down,  withoat  mercy: 
And  they  had,  on  the  tother  party, 
Bannockbom,  that  sae  cumbersome  was, 
For  slike^  and  deepness  for  to  pass, 
That  they  micht  nane  ont-ower  it  ride: 
Them  worthies,  maugre  theirs,  abide; 
Sae  that  some  slain,  some  drownit  were: 
Micht  nane  escape  that  eyer  came  there. 

Akdbew  Wyntouk,  the  next  important  poet  that  the  Scottish  literature 

d  this  period  presents,  lived  some  time  after  the  age  of  Barbour,  but  neither 

the  place  nor  the  period  of  his  birth  is  now  known.    He  was  Prior  of  St. 

SerTs  monastery  at  Lochleven,  and  about  the  year  1420,  he  completed  an 

Orygynale  Cronykil  of  Scotland^  including  much  vniversal  histoty,  and 

extending  down  to  his  own'  time.    The  genius  of  this  author  was  inferior 

to  that  of  Barbour ;  but  his  versification  is  easy,  hi&  language  pure,  and  his 

style  often  animated.     His  Chronicle  is  valuable  as  a  picture  of  andent 

manners,  as  a  repository  of  historical  anecdotes,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 

literary  attainments  of  that  age  in  Scotland.     It  contains  a  considerable 

number  of  fabulous  legends,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  told 

beside  the  parlor  fire  of  the  monasteries  of  those  days,  and  which  convey  a 

curious  idea  of  the  creduHty  of  the  age.    From  this  Chronicle  we  extract 

the  following  singular  imaginary  interview  between  St  Serf  and  Sathanas. 

St.  Serf  lived  m  the  sixth  century,  and  was  the  fotmder  of  the  monastery 

of  which  Wyntoun  was  Prior  :* 

INTERVIEW  OF  ST.  SERF  WITH  SATHANAS. 

While  St.  Serf,  intil  a  stead, 

Lay  after  matins  in  his  hed. 

The  devil  came,  in  foul  intent 

For  til  foimd  him  with  argument, 

And  said,  *  St.  Serf,  by  thy  werk 

I  ken  thou  art  a  canning  clerck.' 

St.  Serf  said,  *Gif  I  sae  be, 

Fool  wretch,  what  is  that  for  theel' 

The  devil  said,  '  This  question 

I  ask  in  oar  collation, — 

Say  where  was  God,  wit  ye  oacht, 

Before  that  heaven  and  erd  was  wroachtl' 

St.  Serf  said,  '  In  himself  steadless 

His  Godhead  hampered  never  was.' 

The  devil  then  askit,  *What  cause  he  had 

To  make  the  creathres  that  he  madel' 

To  that  St.  Serf  answered  there, 

'  Of  creatures  made  he  was  maker. 

A  maker  micht  he  never  be, 

But  gif  creatores  made  had  he.' 

>  SliBM,  mud.  •  BDIs. 
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The  devil  askit  him,  '  Why  God  of  noocht 

His  werkis  all  flill  gude  had  wroucht.' 

St.  Serf  answered,  '  That  Ooddis  will 

Was  never  to  make  his  werkis  111, 

And  as  envious  he  had  been  seen, 

Gif  nought  but  he  Aill  gudc  had  been.' 

St.  8^  the  devil  askit  than, 

'Where  God  made  Adam,  the  first  manV 

'In  Ebron  Adam  formit  was,' 

St.  Serf  said.    And  til  him  Sathanas, 

'Where  was  he,  eft  that,  for  his  vice, 

He  was  put  out  of  Paradise  V 

St.  Serf  said,  *  Where  he  was  made.' 

The  devil  askit,  'How  lang  he  bade 

In  Paradise,  after  his  sin.' 

'  Seven  hours,'  Serf  said,  '  bade  he  therein.' 

'When  was  Eve  made?'  said  Sathanas. 

'  In  Paradise,'  Serf  said,  '  she  was.'  ♦  ♦ 

The  devil  askit,  'Why  that  ye 

Men,  are  quite  delivered  fh^e. 

Through  Christ's  passion  precious  boucht| 

And  we  devils  sae  are  nouchtV 

St  Serf  said,  '  For  that  ye 

Fell  through  your  awn  iniquity; 

And  through  ourselves  we  never  fell. 

But  through  your  fcllon  iklse  counsell.'  *  * 

Then  saw  the  devil  that  ho  could  n6ucht, 

With  all  the  wiles  that  he  wrought, 

Overcome  St.  Serf    He  said  than 

He  kenned  him  for  a  wise  man. 

Forthy  there  he  gave  him  quit, 

For  he  wan  at  him  na  profit. 

St.  Serf  said,  '  Thou  wretch,  gae 

Frae  this  stead,  and  'noy  nae  mae 

Into  this  stead,  I  bid  ye.' 

Suddenly  then  passed  he; 

Frae  that  stead  he  held  his  mq^ 

And  never  was  seen  there  to  this  daj. 

Besides  Wjntoun  there  were  a  few  other  Scottish  writers  of  the  same 
period,  such  as  Uutchcon  of  the  Hall  Royal,  who  wrote  a  metrical  Romance 
entitled  the  Oest  of  Arthur  ;  and  Clerk  of  Tranent,  who  wrote  a  Romance 
entitled  The  Adventure  of  Sir  Oawain.  In  the  narrative  of  what  remains 
of  this  latter  poem,  there  is  a  sort  of  wildness  which  is  very  striking, 
though  the  language  is  often  so  obsolete,  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible. 
The  ITowlate,  an  allegorical,  satirical  poem  written  about  the  same  time  by 
a  poet  named  Howland,  but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  strikingly 
reminds  us  of  The  *  Pricke  of  Conscience,'  and  *  Pierce  Ploughman's  Vision.' 

The  last  of  the  romantic  or  minstrel  class  of  compositions  in  Scotland  of 
this  period  was  The  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallacey  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  wandering  poet  usually  called  BUnd 
Harry.    Of  the  author,  however,  nothing  is  &rther  known  than  that  he 
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▼»  Uind  from  liis  in&ncj,  tliat  he  wrote  this  poem,  and  that  he  supported 
himself  by  reciting  it  before  company.  The  work  abounds  with  man^ellous 
stories  respecting  the  prowess  of  its  hero,  and  in  one  or  two  places,  grossly 
outrages  real  histor}' :  its  value  has,  })erhaps,  on  this  account  been  generally 
understated.  But  within  a  very  few  years  past,  several  of  the  transac- 
tions attributed  by  the  blind  minstrel  to  Wallace,  and  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  6cdtioii» — such  as  his  expeditions  to  France — ^have  been  confirmed  by 
tlie  diflooveiy  ol  authentic  e\idence.  The  poem  is  in  ten-syllable  lines,  and 
is  not  deficient  in  poetical  effect,  and  elevated  sentiment.  A  paraphrase  of 
it  into  modem  Sootdi,  by  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  has  long  been 
a  favorite  vdume  among  the  Scotch  peasantry ;  and  it  was  the  study  of 
tlus  book  which  had  so  great  an  effect  in  kindling  the  genius  of  Rob^ 
Bums/  Perhaps  the  most  striking  passages  in  this  poem  are  the  Adven- 
tures of  Wallace  while  fishing  in  Irvine  Water — The  Escape  of  Wallace 
from  Perth — and  Wallace's  Death :  the  last  of  which  follows : 

THB  DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 

* 

On  Wednesday  the  false  Southron  ftirth  brocht 
To  martyr  him,  as  they  before  had  wrocht.* 
Of  men  in  arms  led  him  a  Aill  great  rout. 
With  a  banld  sprite  guid  Wallace  blent  about: 
A  priest  he  asked,  for  Qod  that  died  on  tree. 
King  Edward  then  commanded  his  clergy, 
And  said,  '  I  charge  you,  upon  loss  of  lifu, 
Nane  be  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shrive. 
He  has  reigned  long  in  contrar  my  highness.' 
A  blyth  bishop  soon,  present  in  that  place. 
Of  Canterbury  ho  then  was  righteous  lord ; 
Again  the  king  he  made  this  richt  record, 
And  said,  'Myielf  shall  hear  his  confession, 
If  I  have  midit  in  contrar  of  thy  crown. 
An  thou  throni^  force  will  stop  mc  of  this  thing, 
I  vow  to  God,  who  is  my  righteous  king, 
That  all  England  I  shall  her  interdite, 
And  make  it  known  thou  art  a  heretic. 
The  sacrament  of  kirk  I  shall  him  give : 
Sync  take  thy  choice,  to  stan-e^  or  let  him  live. 
It  were  mair  weil,  in  worship  of  thy  crown, 
To  keep  sic  ane  in  life  in  thy  bandoun. 
Than  all  the  land  and  good  that  thou  hast  reived. 
But  cowardice  thee  ay  fVa  honour  dreived, 
Thou  has  thy  life  rougin*  in  wrangcous  deed; 
That  shall  be  seen  on  thee  or  on  thy  seed.' 
The  king  gart^  charge  they  should  the  bishop  ta. 
Bat  sad  lords  counsellit  to  let  him  ga. 
All  Englishmen  said  that  liis  desire  was  richt. 
To  Wallace  then  he  rakit  in  their  sicht 
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*  The  neoeisaiy  consequence  of  an  interdict        *  Spent  <  Caused. 
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And  sadly  heard  his  confession  till  ftiw  end: 

Humbly  to  God  his  sprite  he  there  commend 

Lowly  him  served  with  hearty  devotion 

Upon  his  knees  and  said  ane  orison. 

A  psalter-book  WaUace  had  on  him  ever 

Fra  his  childheid— fhi  it  wald  nocht  dissever; 

Better  he  trowit  in  wyage*  for  to  speed. 

But  then  he  was  despalyed  of  his  weed.* 

This  grace  he  asked  at  Lord  Clifford,  that  knicht, 

To  let  him  have  his  psalter-book  in  sicht. 

He  gart  a  priest  it  open  before  him  hald, 

While  they  till  ^m  had  done  all  that  they  wald. 

Stedikst  he  read  for  ought  they  did  him  there; 

Feil^  Southrons  said  that  Wallace  felt  na  sair. 

Guid  devotion,  sae,  was  his  beginning, 

Conteined  therewith,  and  fkir  was  his  ending. 

While  speech  and  sprite  at  anis  all  can  tBse 

To  lasting  bliss,  we  trow,  for  evermair. 

Prom  these  romantic  writers  of  Scotland,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of 
a  different  class,  the  first  of  whom,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  the  Scottish  long 
James  the  First. 


to 


James  the  First  was  the  son  of  Robert  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland, 
d  was  bom  1305.     His  father  being  of  a  weak  mind  and  easy  disposi- 
tion, allowed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  gain  a  complete  ascend- 
ency over  him.     The  reins  of  government  consequently  passed  entirely  into 
the  duke's  hands ;  and  as  he  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  Robert 
and  his  issue,  he  soon  entertained  the  ambitious  and  criminal  design  of  se- 
curing the  kingdom  for  himself.     With  this  view,  he  so  misrepresented  the 
conduct  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  that  the  weak  mon- 
arch committed  the  prince  to  the  care  of  the  regent  Albany,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  imprisoned  in  Falkland  Castle,  and  soon  after  starved  to 
death.    The  king,  too  weak  to  punish  the  man  to  whom  he  had  foolishly 
conunitted  the  administration  of  the  government,  had  stiU  sufficient  dis- 
cernment to  perceive  the  necessity  of  preserving  his  remaining  son  from  a 
similar  fate.     With  this  view  he,  in  1404,  caused  the  prince  to  embark,  at- 
tended by  a  large  retinue,  for  the  court  of  his  ally,  Charles  the  Sixth  of 
France,  there  to  be  educated.    The  vessel  in  which  the  prince  sailed,  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  captured  on  its  way  thither  by  an  English  ship-of-war, 
and  James  and  his  attendants  were  immediately  conveyed  to  London  as 
prisoners.    This  event  occurred  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth ;  and  during  the  remaining  eight  years  of  that  monarch's  reign, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  James  r©- 
muned  a  prisoner  in  England.    Though  Windsor  Castle  was  his  prison- 
house  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  captivity,  yet  his  captors  treated  him 

>  Eiq^edUlon.  >  Clothes.  •  Many. 
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liA  eierj  mark  of  respeet  and  kindness,  and  bestowed  npon  him  an  edu- 
cation &r  superior  to  what  he  could,  in  that  age,  have  received  in  his  own 
ooantij. 

The  captivity  of  the  young  prince  so  deeply  affected  his  fi&ther's  mind, 
that  he  soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  affliction,  and  James  was,  accord- 
ingly, in  1405,  declared  king  by  an  assembly  of  the  Scottish  states,  though 
the  Duke  of  Albany  still  retained  the  regency. 

In  1424,  when  James  was  set  in  liberty,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  the 
government  of  his  country,  he  found  his  kingdojn  in  such  disorder  that  the 
most  rigorous  measures  were  required  to  GQrb  the  existing  abuses.    These 
2Deasures  bore  very  severely  upon  ihe  usurpations  of  the  crown  lands  by  the 
nobility,  in  consequence  of  which  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  king, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  his  uncle,  the  £arl  of  Athole.    James  received 
timely  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  but  his  natural  intre- 
pidity led  him  to  treat  the  threatened  danger  with  contempt ;  '  and  while  in 
the  Dominican  Convent,  near  Perth,  attended  by  his  queen  and  a  very  few 
of  his  courtiers,  he  was  murdered  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  in  the  forty- 
Ibnrth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.'  ^ 

While  James  was  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  pining  for  his  lib- 
erty, he  accidentally  saw,  in  an  adjacent  garden,  a  young  princess,  Jane  Beau- 
kurt,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  This  incident  exerted  a  most  re- 
markable influence  over  the  captive,  and  induced  him  to  seek  the  hand  of 
the  princess,  which  he  eventuidly  obtained.  To  the  Lady  Jane,  James  was 
moat  ardently  attached,  and  her  praises  elidted  hb  finest  poetic  strains. 

The  only  unquestioned  production  of  this  youthful  monarch,  is  a  long 
poem  entitled  The  King's  Quhair^  or  Book.  This  poem,  which  embraces  the 
relation  of  various  particulars  in  his  own  life,  and  a  full  development  of  his 
passion  for  the  Lady  Jane,  abounds  in  simplicity  and  pathos,  and  contains 
poetry  superior  to  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Chaucer,  pro- 
duced in  England  previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  sustain  this  re- 
mark, we  need  only  present  the  following  stanzas : — 

THE  FIRST   SIGHT  OF  LADT  JANE  BEAUFORT  AS  SEEN  FROM 

WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

Bewailiiig  hi  my  chamber,  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-begone, 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hy* 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forbye,* 
As,  for  the  time,  though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Might  have  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  towris  wall, 
A  garden  fair;  and  in  the  comers  set 
Ane  arbour  greoq;  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Rafled  aboot^  and  so  with  trees  set 

1  FfaikertoD.  s  Haste.  •  Put 
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Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 
That  lyf  was  none  walkmg  there  forbye, 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

So  thick  the  bonghis  and  the  leavis  green 
Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 
And  mids  of  every  arbour  might  be  seen 
The  sharpe  greene  sweete  joniper, 
Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there, 
That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 
The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about 
And  on  the  smalle  greene  twistis^  sat, 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  loud  and  clear,  tiie  hynmis  consecrat 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Bight  of  their  song.  *  * 

Cast  I  down  mine  eyes  again. 

Where  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower. 
Full  secretly,  new  comen  here  to  plain. 
The  fldrest  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour, 
For  which  sudden  abate,  ancm  astart,* 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart 

And  though  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite  ^ 
No  wonder  was ;  for  why  1  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight, 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eyeik  fall. 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall. 
Forever  of  free  will, — for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily, 
And  eltesoons  I  leant  it  out  again. 
And  saw  her  walk  that  very  womanly, 
With  no  wight  mo',  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn,* 
*  Ah,  sweet !  are  ye  a  worldly  creature. 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  1 

Or  are  ye  god  Gupidis  own  princess. 

And  comin  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  ? 

Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess, 

That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand. 

This  garden  fVill  of  flowers  as  they  stand? 

What  shall  I  think,  alas  I  what  reverence 

Shall  I  mister^  unto  your  excellence  1 

If  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart:< 

If  ye  be  warldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,^ 

>  Twi^k  >  Went  and  came.  &  Confounded  for  a  little  while. 

«  Siqr.    *  «  Minister.  •  Fly. 

'  llakttiBieBigh. 
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Why  Ust^  God  make  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 
To  do  a  seelys  prisoner  this  smart, 
That  loves  you  all,  and  wot  of  nought  but  woe  1 
And  therefore  mercy,  sweet !  sin'  it  is  so.'    *    * 

Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write. 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire, 
In  firetwise  couchit'  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  balas*  leaming>  as  the  fire, 
With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fkir  sapphire; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue, 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold, 
Foiged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets. 
So  new,  so  fVesh,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets,  < 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  jonets ; 
And  above  all  this,  there  was,  well  I  wot, 
Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  doat. 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fire  amail,^ 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfevoiy,' 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fiiil. 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  verily. 
That  as  a  spark,  of  low,*  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat. 
Now  if  there  was  good  party,*"  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow," 
As  I  suppose;  and  girt  she  was  alite,i> 
Thus  halflings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 

Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 

God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report: 

Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunningly  g^ire^ 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure, 

In  woid,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 

That  luitare  might  no  more  her  child  avanoe! 
♦    -       ♦  *  ♦  ♦  * 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 
Her  fkir  fresh  fkce,  as  white  as  any  snaw, 

»  Pleased.  «  Wretched.  8  inlaid  like  ft^work. 

*  A  kind  of  precious  stone.  '  Glittering. 

*  A  kind  of  lily.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  royal  poet  may  here  allude  covertly  to 
the  name  of  his  mistress,  which,  in  the  duninutive,  was  Janet  or  JcfDet-rTkimpson^s 
EUtien,  of  King's  QuAoir,  Ayr,  1824.  ▼  Enamflk 

» Gold  work.  •  Flame.  w  Match. 

"  Before.  a  Slightly.  *«  Knowtedgc. 
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She  turned  has,  and  ftirth  her  wayls  went ; 
Bnt  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might; 
Methonght  the  day  was  tamed  into  night. 

The  king's  Quhair  was  written  while  James  was  confined  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  several  poems  descriptive  of  humor- 
ous rustic  scenes  after  he  ascended  the  Scottish  throne ;  none  of  these,  how- 
ever, can  be  identified. 

James  was  followed  in  comparatively  rapid  succession  by  such  writers  as 
Henryson,  Dunbar,  Douglass  and  Lyndsay,  of  whom  Warton  remarks  that 
*  they  displayed  a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  command  of  phrase- 
ology, and  a  fertility  of  imagination  not  to  be  found  in  any  contemporary 
English  poets.' 

Robert  Henrtbok,  the  first  of  these  writers,  followed  king  James  after 
an  interval  of  about  a  half  a  century.  Of  this  poet  there  are  no  per- 
sonal memorials  fiirther  than  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermlane, 
and  that  he  died  about  1506.  His  principal  poem  is  The  Testament  of 
Cresseid,  being  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  romantic  poem  Troilus  and  Cresseide. 
Henryson  also  wrote  a  series  of  fables,  thirteen  in  number,  and  some  mis- 
cellaneous poems  chiefly  of  a  moral  character.  One  of  his  fables  is  the 
conmion  story  of  the  Totcn  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouee^  which  he  treats 
with  much  humor  and  characteristic  description,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  beautifully  expressed  moral : — 

Bliflsed  be  simple  life,  withouten  dreid ; 

Blissed  be  sober  feast  in  qniet4; 

Wha  has  enench  of  no  more  has  he  neid, 

Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 

Grit  abundance,  and  blind  prosperity, 

Oft  timis  make  ane  evil  conclusion; 

The  sweetest  life,  theirfbr,  in  this  country, 

Is  of  sickerness,  with  small  possession. 

To  these  lines  we  may  add  the  following  pomted  though  fanciful  descrip- 

tion  of 

THE  GARMENT  OP  GOOD  LADIES. 

Would  my  good  lady  love  me  best, 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodliest 

Gar  make  her  body  tilL^ 

Of  high  honour  should  be  her  hood. 

Upon  her  head  to  wear, 
Gamish'd  with  governance,  so  good 

Na  deeming  should  her  deir.s 

— — -wm -  -      ^ 1 

1  Cause  to  be  made  to  her  shape.  *  No  opinion  should  injure  her. 
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Her  sarki  should  be  her  body  next, 

Of  chastity  so  white : 
With  shame  and  dread  together  mixt, 

The  same  should  be  perfyte.^ 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  clean  Constance, 

Lacit  with  lesum^  love; 
The  mailies*  of  continuance, 

For  never  to  remove. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodliness, 

Well  ribbon'd  with  renown; 
PurfiU'd^  with  pleasure  in  ilk<  place, 

Furrit  with  fine  fashioilln. 

Her  belt  should  be  of  benignity, 

About  her  middle  meet; 
Her  mantle  of  humility 

To  thole?  both  wind  and  weit.> 

Her  hat  should  be  of  fair  having, 

And  her  tippet  of  truth ; 
Her  patelet  of  good  pansing,* 

Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth.^^' 

Her  sleeves  should  be  of  espcrance. 

To  keep  her  fra  despair: 
Her  glovis  of  good  governance. 

To  hide  her  fingers  fkir. 

Her  shoen  should  be  of  sickemess, 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide; 
Her  hose  of  honesty,  I  guess, 

I  should  for  her  provide. 

Would  she  put  on  this  garment  gay, 

I  durst  swear  by  my  seill,^* 
That  she  wore  never  green  nor  gray 

That  set^  her  half  so  weel. 

''^nxiAM  DuKBAR,  the  poet  who  follows  Henryson,  was  bom  at  Salton, 
1^5.  Of  bia  early  life  little  is  farther  known  than  that,  though  poor,  he 
^'^  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  is  represented  to 
"*▼€  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1479,  when  not  yet  fifteen  years 
^  ^.  Having,  soon  after  he  closed  his  studies,  entered  the  Franciscan 
^^  of  Friars,  he  travelled  for  a  number  of  years  in  Scotland,  England, 
*i^<l  France,  as  a  novitiate  of  that  Order,  preaching,  and  living  by  the  alms 
<H  tbe  pions  — a  mode  of  Ufe  which  he  himself  afterward  acknowledged 
iDvolved  him  in  the  constant  exercise  of  falsehood,  deceit,  and  flattery.  • 
b  1490,  Dunbar,  when  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  returned  to 

*  Shift  «  Perfect  •  Lawftil. 

*  Eyelet-holes  for  lacmg  her  kirtle.  •  Parfll6  (French),  fHnged  or  bordered. 

•  Each.  T  Endure.  •  Wet 

•  Thinking.  w  Her  neck— ribbon  of  j^itj. 
"  Sahaticm.  u  Became. 
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his  own  oountry,  and  ha\ing  soon  after  renounced  hit  sordid  profession, 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  king.  He  was  employed  from  that  time 
until  1500,  in  some  subordinate,  though  not  unimportant  capacity,  in  con- 
nection ^ilh  various  foreign  embassies,  and  thus  visited  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France,  besides  England  and  Ireland.  He  could  not,  in  such  a 
mode  of  life,  ^1  to  acquire  much  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which 
forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  poet 

For  these  various  8er\ice8,  *  Dunbar,  in  1500,  received  from  the  king  an 
annual  pension  of  ten  pounds,  soon  afterward  increased  to  twenty,  and 
eventually  to  eighty.'  *  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  James 
about  this  time,  in  some  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to  the  marriage  of 
that  prince  with  the  princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  which  took  place  1503.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dunbar 
wrote  the  Thistle  and  the  Hose,  one  of  his  allegorical  poems. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  this  important  marriage,  Dunbar  continued 
to  reside  at  court,  regaling  lus  royal  master  with  various  poetic  compositions, 
and  probably  also  with  his  conversation,  the  charms  of  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  writings,  must  have  been  very  great.  His  situation,  however, 
was  £»"  from  being  happy ;  for  he  seems  constantly  to  have  repined  at  the 
servile  course  of  life  which  he  was  condemned  to  lead,  and  to  have 
anxiously  longed  for  some  more  independent  means  of  subsistence.  But 
he  sadly  realized  that  while  the  great  listen  i^ith  delight  to  the  flattering 
compliments  of  the  learned,  they  seldom  adequately  reward  their  merit  He 
died  1530,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  poetic  genius  of  Dunbar,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  also 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  poet  that  Scotland  ever  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  therefore,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
his  poems  should  have  remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after  they  were  written.  *  These  poems  may  be  dinded  into  three 
classes,  the  All^orical,  the  Moral,  and  the  Comic ;  besides  which  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  productions  composed  on  occasions  affecting  himself  alone, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  called  Personal  poems.' '  His  principal  Al- 
legorical poems  are  the  Thutle  and  the  Bose,  a  Nuptial  Song  to  celebrate 
the  union  of  King  James  with  the  princess  Margaret,  The  Donee,  and  Tlie 
Odden  Terge,  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  poems  is  'The 
Dance.'  It  describes  a  procession  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  the  infernal 
regknis,  and  for  strength  and  vividness  of  painting,  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  any  other  poem  in  the  language.  From  this  great  poem  we  offer  the 
following  brief  extract : — 

Let  see,  quoth  he,  who  now  begins  — 
With  that  the  fool  Seven  Deadly  Sins 

Begond  to  leap  at  anes. 
And  first  in  all  the  Dance  was  Pride, 
With  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  side, 

1  Pinkerton. 
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Like  to  mak  vaistie  wanes  ;i 
And  round  about  him  as  a  wheel, 
Hang  all  in  rumples^  to  the  heel 

His  kethat?  for  the  nanes.^ 
Mony  proud  trumpour  with  him  trippit; 
Through  scaldand  fire  aye  as  they  skippit, 

They  grinned  with  hideous  grancs. 
Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt  and  strife; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife, 

He  brandished  like  a  bear, 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainers. 
After  him,  passit  in  to  pairs, 

All  boden  in  '  ftir  of  weir,' « 
In  jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel ; 
Their  legs  were  chained  down  to  the  heel; 

Froward  was  their  efieir: 
Some  upon  other  with  brands  bed,' 
Some  jaggit  others,  to.  the  heft, 

With  knives  that  sharp  could  shear. 

Next  in  the  Dance  followed  Envy, 
Filled  nm  of  feid  and  felony, 

Hid  malice  and  despite: 
For  privy  hatred  that  traitor  trembled ; 
Him  followed  mony  freik^  dissembled, 

With  feigned  wordis  white: 
And  flatterers  into  men's  faces; 
And  backbiters  in  secret  places, 

To  lee  that  had  delight; 
And  rouners  of  fkls  lesings, 
Alas !  that  courts  of  noble  kings 

Of  them  can  never  be  quit. 

Next  him  in  Dance  came  Covetice, 
Root  of  all  evil  and  grand  of  vice. 

That  never  could  be  content: 
Caitiflb,  wretches,  and  ockerars,^ 
Hood-pykes,*  hoarders,  and  gatherers, 

All  with  that  warlock  went: 
Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  other 
Het  molten  gold,  methought,  a  fother,i° 

As  flre-flanght  maist  fervent; 
Ay  as  they  toomit  them  of  shot. 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  the  throat 

With  gold  of  an  kind  pr«nt" 

Of  Ihmbar's  moral  poems  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  is  the 
one  m  which  he  represents  a  Thrush  and  a  Nightingale  taking  opposite 
^des  m  a  debate  upon  earthly  and  spiritual  affections,  the  Thrush  ending 

1  Something  touching  puflfbd-iq;»  manners  appears  to  be  hinted  at  in  this  obscure 
line.  s  Large  folds.  s  Robe. 

*  For  the  occasion.  '  Arrayed  in  the  accoutrements  of  war. 

'  Gave  blows.  ^  Contentious  persons.  '  Usurers. 

'  Misers.  i^  Great  quantity.  "  Evexy  oohiage. 
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every  stanza  with  a  recommendation  of  *  A  lusty  life  in  Lovers  servioe^'  and 
the  Nightingale  with  the  more  melodious  declaration  that  '  All  love  is  lost 
but  upon  God  alone/  From  this  poem  we  present,  with  much  pleasure,  the 
fi>llowing  stanzas. 

THE  MERLE  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

In  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring, 
With  crystal  een  chasing  the  cluddes  sabie, 
I  heard  a  Merle  with  merry  notis  sing 
A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable, 
Again'  the  orient  beamis,  amiable, 
Upon  a  blissfiil  branch  of  laurel  green ; 
This  was  her  sentence  sweet  and  delectable, 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bright, 
Of  balmy  liquor,  crystalline  of  hue, 
Again'  the  heavenly  asure  skyis  light, 
Where  did  upon  the  tother  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new, 
Whose  angel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  harmony, 
This  joyAil  Merle,  so  sahist  she  the  day. 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody. 
Saying,  Awake  ye  lovers  of  this  May ; 
Lo,  tteah  Flora  has  flourished  every  spray, 
As  nature  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen, 
The  field  been  clothit  in  a  new  array; 
A  lusty  lifb  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Ne'er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  made  this  merry  gentle  Nightingale ; 
Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran, 
Out  through  the  fresh  and  fiourisbed  lusty  vale ; 
0  Merle !  quoth  she,  0  fool !  stint  of  thy  tale, 
For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none. 
For  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  every  love  but  upon  God  alone. 

Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching.  Nightingale: 
Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holiness  1 
Of  young  Sanctis,  grows  auld  fcindis,  but  tkble ; 
Fye,  hypocrite,  in  yeiris  tenderness. 
Again'  the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express, 
That  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene, 
Wbom  nature  of  coaditioDs  made  diverse : 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  he&L 

The  Nightingale  said.  Fool,  remember  thee, 
That  both  in  youth  and  eild.>  and  eveiy  hour. 
The  love  of  God  moBt  dear  to  man  saM  be ; 
That  him,  of  nought,  wrought  like  his  own  figoor, 

»  A<e. 
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And  died  himself  fVo'  dead  him  to  snocoor; 
0,  whether  was  kythit^  there  true  Ioto  or  nonel 
He  is  most  true  and  sted&st  paramour, 
And  loTO  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

The  Merle  said,  Why  put  God  so  great  beauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  having, 
But  gif  ho  would  that  they  suld  loTit  be  1 
To  loTO  eke  nature  gave  them  inclining. 
And  He  of  nature  that  worker  was  and  king, 
Would  nothing  fhistir  put,  nor  let  be  seen. 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  making; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lo?is  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face, 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  Inve, 
Bat  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space. 
And  every  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  every  place : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  God  alone. 

0  Nightingale !  it  were  a  story  nice, 

That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity; 

And,  gif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice. 

Then  love  maun  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me; 

For,  aye,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar'  be : 

God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fVo  the  spleen,* 

And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  bel 

A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Bird,  why  does  thou  rave  1 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight. 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave. 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white: 
Hbr  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite  * 
Like  to  Opollo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 
Suld  not  him  blind  fVo'  love  that  is  perfite; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

The  Merle  said,  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye, 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase, 
Love  makis  knichtifl  hardy  at  essay, 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness, 
Love  makis  sweir*  folks  Aill  of  business. 
Love  makis  sluggards  fhssh  and  well  be  seen, 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  True  is  the  contrary; 
Sic  ftustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  fkr. 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary; 
In  fltlse  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are, 

1  Shown.  s  Equivalent  to  the  modem  phrase,  from  the  heart 

*  Bound,  endnded.  «  SlothfUl. 
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Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  waur, 

While  that  all  wocahip  away  be  fh>'  them  gone, 

Fame,  goods,  and  itoength ;  wherefore  well  lay  I  daur, 

All  love  is  lost  bol  upon  God  alone.  / 

Then  said  the  Merle,  mine  error  I  confess. 
This  fhistis  love  is  all  but  vanity: 
BUnd  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hardiness, 
To  ai^e  so  again  the  verity; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone,i 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die: 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  dear. 
The  Merle  sang,  Man,  love  God  that  has  thee  wrought 
The  Nightingale  sang,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  dear, 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought 
The  Merle  said,  love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang.  And  with  his  dead  thee  bought : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  him  alone. 

Then  flew  thir  birdis  o'er  the  boughis  sheen, 

Singing  of  love  amang  the  leavis  small ; 

Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  my  thoughtis  grein,s 

Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest,  and  in  travail: 

Me  to  recomfort  most  it  does  avail. 

Again  for  love,  when  love  I  can  flnd  none, 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale; 

All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

To  most  readers  there  is  something  more  touching  in  those  less  labored 
verses  in  which  the  poet  moralizes  on  the  brevity  of  existence,  the  shortness 
And  imcertainty  of  all  ordinary  enjoyments,  and  the  wickedness  and  woes 
of  mankind,  than  in  his  more  elaborate  productions.  From  these  poems 
we  select  the  following  specimen : — 

This  wavering  warld's  wretchedness 
The  failing  and  fhiitless  business, 
The  misspent  time,  the  service  vain 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  sliding  Joy,  the  gladness  short, 
The  feigned  love,  the  false  comfort, 
The  sweir  abade,'  the  slightftd  tFain,^ 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  suggared  mouths,  with  minds  therefhi, 
The  figured  speech,  with  fkces  tway; 
The  pleasing  tongues  with  hearts  in  plain. 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Dmibar  was,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  haUtually  to  take  gloomy 

A  Ta'en,  taken.  *  Whose  dose  disputation  yet  moved  my  thonghta. 

>  Delay.  «  Snare. 
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or  desponding  news  of  life.    He  has  one  poem  each  stanza  of  which  enda 

with 

For  to  be  blythe  mcthinki  It  beit; 

and  in  another  poem  he  ad\ises,  since  life  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  good 
things  of  this  world  be  rationally  enjoyed  while  it  is  yet  possible.  1»  a 
third,  these  maxims  are  still  more  forcibly  expressed ;  and  from  this  we  ex- 
tract the  following  stanzas,  the  philosophy  of  which  is  excellent. 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow ; 
To  God  be  honible,  to  thy  friend  be  kind, 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow; 
Be  blyth  in  hoarte  for  my  aventure. 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow, 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  ihee  sends, 

For  warld's  wrak  but  welfare^  nought  avails; 
Nae  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 

Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails  ;S 

Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails ; 
In  dolour  lang  tJiy  life  may  not  endure. 

Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails ; 
Without  gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

FoDow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate. 

With  famous  folkis  hald  thy  company; 
Be  charitable  and  hum'le  in  thine  estate, 

For  warldly  honour  lastcs  but  a  cry. 

For  trouble  in  earth  tak  no  melancholy; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor ; 

Who  lives  merrily  he  lives  mightily; 
Without  gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Dunbar  was  as  great  in  the  Comic  as  in  the  solemn  strain,  but  unfor- 
tunately not  so  pure.  Among  his  Comic  poems  there  is  one  piece  of 
peculiar  humor,  descriptive  of  an  imaginary  tournament  between  a  Tailor 
and  a  Shoemaker  in  the  same  low  regions  where  he  places  ^  The  Dance'  of 
*  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins.'  It  is  written  in  the  style  of  the  broadest  fiarce,  and 
though  the  language  is  very  often  offensive,  yet  it  is  as  droll  as  any  thing  in 
Smollett 

We  hare  dwelt  longer  upon  the  life,  genius,  and  writings  of  Dunbar 
than  we  had  intended ;  but  the  greatest  of  Scotland's  poets  required  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  passing  notice. 

^TGavin  Douglas,  a  contemporary  of  Dimbar  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Hzth  earl  of  Angus,  and  was  bom  at  Brechin  1471.  He  was  educated  at 
the  nniversity  of  St.  Andrews,  after  which  he  travelled  in  Germany  and 

1  Wocld's  tiMh  without  health.  *  Injuries. 
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Italy,  where  he  cultivated  the  muses  so  suocei^fullv  as  to  merit  the  acquaint- 
ance and  commeudation  of  the  learned  wherever  he  went  On  his  return 
to  Scotland  1496,  hanng  previouslj  taken  orders,  he  was  made  provost  of 
St.  Giles's  churcli,  Edinburgh,  and  in  lol5,  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
bishop  of  ]>uukeM,  to  which  the  lich  Abbey  of  Aberbrothin  was  soon  after 
added.  Tlie  purity  of  his  life  and  character,  however,  exposed  him  to  the 
virulent  persecutions  of  the  times,  and  hanng  retired  to  London  he  there 
soon  after  died,  in  April  1522,  and  in  the  fifty  second-year  of  his  age. 

Douglas  shines  both  as  an  allegorical  and  a  descriptive  poet.  He  wants 
the  vigorous  sense,  and  also  the  graphic  force  of  Dunbar;  for  while  the 
latter  Ls  always  cl^jse  and  nenous,  I>ouglas  is  often  soft  aud  verbose.  The 
genius  of  Dunbar  is  so  powerful  that  manner  sinks  beneath  it ;  that  of 
Douglas  is  so  much  matter  of  culture,  that  manner  is  frequently  its  most 
striking  j>eculiarity. 

The  {»inci]>al  original  composition  of  Douglas  Ls  a  long  poem  entitled  The 
Palace  ^  Honor.  It  was  intended  as  an  nix>logy  for  the  conduct  of  a 
king,  and  was  therefore  addressed  to  James  the  Fourth.  The  poet  rep- 
resents himself  as  seeing,  in  a  vision,  a  large  company  travelling  toward  the 
Palace  of  Honor,  lie  joins  them  and  niimites  the  particulars  of  the  pil- 
grimages. The  cek'brated  'Pilgrim's  I^rogress'  bears,  in  ita  design,  so 
striking  a  iosem1)lance  to  this  |xx?m,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible 
that  Bun3ran  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  King  Hart,  the  only  other 
long  pjem  of  Douglas,  ])rcsents  a  metaphorical  view  of  himian  life. 

But  by  far  the  most  able  production  of  this  author  is  a  translation  of 
Virgil's  ^neid  into  Scottish  verse.  This  work  was  executed  in  1513,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  version  of  a  Latin  classic  into  any  British 
tongue.  It  Ls  generally  allowed  to  be  a  masterly  performance,  though  in 
too  obsolete  a  language  over  to  regain  its  popularity.  The  original  poems 
styled  Prologues,  which  the  translator  prefixes  to  each  book,  are  esteemed 
among  his  happiest  pieces.  From  the  Prologue  to  the  twelfth  book  we 
select  the  following  passage  : — 

MORNING  IN  MAY. 

As  fVesh  Anrorc,  to  mighty  Tithon  spouse 

Ishcd  of ^  her  saffron  bed  and  Ivor  house, 

In  cram'sy  clad  and  grained  violate, 

With  BanguiDO  cape,  and  selvage  purpurate, 

Unshet^  the  windows  of  her  large  hall, 

Spread  all  with  roses,  and  f\ill  of  balm  royal, 

And  eke  the  heavenly  portis  chr3r8talline 

Unwarps  braid,  the  warld  till  illumine; 

The  twinkling  streamers  of  the  orient 

Shed  purpour  spraings  with  gold  and  azure  ment;* 

Eons,  the  steed,  with  ruby  harness  red, 

Above  the  seas  liflis  fUrth  his  head. 


1  Issued  from.  >  Opened. 

*  Puiple  streaks  mingled  with  gold  and  aznre. 
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Of  colour  sore,^  and  some  deal  brown  as  berry, 

For  to  alichten  and  glad  our  cmispcry; 

The  flame  out-bursten  at  the  iieisthirls,^ 

So  fast  Phaeton  with  the  wh^  him  whirls. 

While  shortly,  with  the  bleennd  torch  of  day, 

Abulyit  in  his  lemand^  ft'esh  array, 

Furth  of  his  palace  royal  ishit  Phoebus, 

With  golden  crown  and  visage  glorious, 

Crisp  hairs,  bricht  as  chrysolite  or  topaz; 

For  whase  hue  micht  nane  behald  his  face. 

The  auriate  vanes  of  his  throne  soverane 

With  glitter  and  glance  o'crspread  the  oceane;^ 

The  large  fludes,  Icmand  all  of  licht, 

But  with  ane  blink  of  his  supernal  sicht 

For  to  behald,  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 

The  stabled  windis,  and  calmed  sea, 

The  soft  season,  the  fermanent  ■erene, 

The  loune  illuminate  air  and  ferth  amene. 

And  lusty  Flora  did  her  bloomls  spread 

Under  the  feet  of  Phoeboa'  sulyart^  steed ; 

The  swarded  soil  embrode  with  selcouth*  hues, 

Wood  and  foit^sts  obnimibratc  with  bews.'' 
******** 

Dame  Nature's  menstrals,  on  that  other  part, 

Their  blissful  lay  intoning  every  art, 

And  all  small  fowlis  singis  on  the  spray, 

Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 

Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green, 

Welcome  quickcner  of  flourist  flouirs  sheen. 

Welcome  support  of  every  rute  and  vein, 

Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grain, 

Welcome  the  birdis  beild^  upon  the  brier, 

Welcome  master  and  ruler  of  the  year, 

Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plows. 

Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  hews. 

Welcome  depaintcr  of  the  bloomit  meads. 

Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads. 

Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial. 

Welcome  be  thy  bricht  beamis,  gladdand  all. 

Sib  David  Ltndsay,  another  Scottish  poet  of  the  period  of  wfakh  wb 
are  now  treating,  and  the  last  that  we  shall  at  present  notice,  was  bom  at 
the  Mount,  Fifeshire,  1496,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St 
Andrews.  He  early  entered  upon  a  court  life,  and  during  the  childhood  of 
JameB  the  Fifth,  he  officiated  as  his  carver,  his  cupbearer,  his  purse-master, 
ind  even  as  his  nurse,  bearing  him  as  an  infant  upon  his  back,  and  (\tmmng 
antics  for  his  amusement  as  a  boy.  When  James  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  he  amply  rewarded  the  companion  of  his  childish  sports, 
by  elevating  him  to  the  important  office  of  Lord  Lyon  King  at  arms  ; 
hot  after  the  fisital  battle  of  Flodden-field,  Lyndsay  went  to  France,  and 

I  TeDowiah  brown.  >  Nostrils.  >  Guttering.  «  Ocean. 

<  SoUiy.  *  Uncommon.         '  Boughs.  •  Shelter. 
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greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  1>attle  of  Pavia.  He  afterwaid  xetumed 
again  to  Scotland,  resumed  his  position  at  court,  and  was  employed  by  his 
sovereign  on  various  important  foreign  embassi^.  He  died  1 657,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Ljmdsay  chiefly  shone  as  a  satirical  and  humorous  writer,  and  his  great 
fault  is  a  total  absence  of  all  refinement  The  principal  objects  of  his  vita- 
perations  were  the  clergy,  whose  habits,  at  this  period,  were  such  as  to  afibrd 
ample  scope  to  the  pen  of  the  satirist  He,  however,  with  equal  fireedom 
exposed  the  abuses  of  the  court,  though  at  the  time  he  was  a  state  officer 
of  high  standing,  and  much  influence.  His  principal  poems  are.  The  Dreme^ 
The  Complaynt,  The  Complaynt  of  the  King' 9  Peacock^  The  Satire  cf  tke 
Three  Estates^  Kitteis^  Confessiojiy  The  History  of  Squire  Meldrum^  and 
The  Monarchie. 

*  The  History  of  Squire  Meldrum'  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  of  all  this 
author^s  works,  and  is  considered  the  last  British  poem  that  in  any  degree 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  metrical  romance.  This  poem,  together 
with  the  various  other  Satires  and  Burlesques  of  this  author,  is  said  to  have 
oontributed  greatly  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  ^  The  Monarchie'  was  the 
last  of  his  poems.  It  was  written  just  before  his  death,  and  from  it  we 
select  the  following  curious  passage : — 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL,  AND  THE  CONFUSION 

OF  TONGUES. 

Their  great  fortress  then  did  they  found, 
And  cast  till  they  gat  sure  ground. 
All  fell  to  work  both  man  and  child 
Some  howkit  day,  some  burnt  the  tj'ld. 
Nimron,  that  curious  champion, 
Deviser  was  of  that  dungeon. 
Nathing  they  spared  their  labours. 
Like  busy  bees  upon  the  flowers, 
Or  emmets  travelling  into  June; 
Some  under  wrocht,  and  some  aboon, 
With  Strang  ingenious  masonry, 
Upward  their  work  did  fortify; 
The  land  about  was  fair  and  pluin, 
And  it  rase  like  ane  heich  montane. 
Those  fulish  i>eople  did  intend, 
That  till  the  heaven  it  should  ascend: 
Sae  great  ane  strength  was  never  seen 
Into  the  warld  with  men's  eon. 
The  wallis  of  that  waik  they  made, 
Twa  and  fifty  fathoms  braid: 
Ane  fathom  then  as  some  men  says, 
Micht  been  twa  fathom  in  oiu*  days ; 
Ane  man  was  then  of  mair  stature 
Nor  twa  be  now,  of  this  bo  sure. 

The  translator  of  Orosios 
Intil  his  chronocle  writes  thus; 
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That  when  the  aim  is  at  the  hicht, 
At  Doon,  when  it  doth  shine  maist  bricht, 
The  shadow  of  that  hideous  strength 
Sax  mile  and  mair  it  is  of  length : 
Thus  may  ye  judge  into  your  thocht, 
Qif  Babylon  be  heich  or  nocht. 

Then  the  great  God  omnipotent, 

To  whom  all  things  been  present, 

He  seeand  the  ambition, 

And  the  pridcfVil  presumption. 

How  thir  proud  people  did  pretend. 

Up  through  the  heavens  till  ascend, 

Sic  languages  on  them  he  laid, 

That  nane  wist  what  ano  other  said; 

Where  was  but  ane  language  afore, 

Qod  send  them  languages  three-score; 

Afore  that  time  all  spak  Hebrew, 

Then  some  begaa  for  to  speak  Grew, 

Some  Dutch,  some  language  Saracen, 

And  some  began  to  speak  Latin. 

The  maister  men  gan  to  ga  wild, 

Cryand  for  trees,  they  brocht  tbem  tyld. 

Some  said,  Bring  mortar  here  at  anoe, 

Then  brocht  they  to  them  stocks  and  stanes; 

And  Nimrod,  their  great  champion, 

Ran  ragand  like  ane  wild  lion, 

Menacing  them  with  words  rode, 

But  never  ane  word  they  understood. 

for  final  conclusion, 

Constrained  were  they  for  till  depart 
Hk  company  in  ane  sundry  airt 

Lyndsay  also  wrote  a  history  of  Scotbuid  in  three  volumes,  which,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  published,  but  still  remaina  in  manuscript  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library,  Edinburgh. 

To  the  poets  of  the  period  of  Scottish  literature  which  we  have  had 
under  consideration  in  the  present  lecture,  we  shall  add  the  ballad  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spens — a  poem  of  such  antiquity  that  its  origin,  even,  is  doubtfuL 
The  inddent  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  as  follows : — ^In  1280,  a  company 
of  dktiiiguished  noblemen  attended  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  the 
Tldrd  of  Scotland,  when  she  enSarked  for  Norway  to  become  the  bride  of 
Eric,  king  of  that  country.  On  the  retiun  of  these  noblemen  from  Norway 
their  vessel  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  most  of  them  perished. 

SIB  PATRICK  SPENS. 

The  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 

Drinkhig  the  blude-red  wine; 
*  0  where  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper^ 

To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine  V 

1  Skilinil  mariner. 
F 
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Oup  and  spake  an  eldem  knight, 

Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee: 
'  Sir  Patrick  Spcns  is  tlie  best  sailor 

That  ever  sailed  the  sea.' 

Oar  king  has  written  a  braid  ^  letter, 

And  scaled  it  with  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Sptm, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

*To  Noroway,  t^Noro^-ay, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hamc!' 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he; 
The  ncist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  blindit  his  e'e. 

'0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed,  \,> 

And  tauld  the  king  o'  me. 
To  send  us  out  A  this  time  of  the  year, 

To  sail  upon  the  seal 

'  Be  it  wind,  be  it  wect,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet, 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame.' 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Monenday  mom, 

Wi'  a'  the  speed  they  may; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway 

Upon  a  Wodcnsday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 

In  Noroway,  but  twao, 
When  that  the  lords  o*  Noroway 

Began  aloud  to  say: 

'Ye  Scottishmen  spend  a'  our  king's  gowd^ 

And  a'  our  queenis  fee.' 
*Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud! 

Fu'  loud  I  hear  ye  lie  ! 

'For  I  hae  brought  as  much  whito  monie 

As  gane'  my  men  and  me— ■ 
And  I  hae  brought  a  half-fou^*  gude  red  gowd 
Out  owre  the  sea  wi'  me. 

'Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merry  men  a'! 

Our  gude  ship  sails  the  mom.' 
'  Now,  ever  alake !  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm ! 

'I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 
Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm ; 

1  Broad,  large.  a  (jold. 

s  Suffice.  *  The  eighth  part  of  a  peck. 
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And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 
I  fear  we'll  come  to  barm.' 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  bat  Inrely  three, 
When  the  lifU  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  braki  and  the  topmasts  lap,s 

It  was  sio  a  deadly  storm; 
And  the  waves  came  o'er  the  brotpen  ship 

Till  a'  her  sides  were  torn. 

'0  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 
Till  I  get  up  to  the  tall  topmast, 
To  see  if  I  can  spy  landl' 

'0  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude. 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand, 
Tin  yin  go  up  to  the  tall  topmast— 
Bat  I  fear  youHl  ne'er  spy  land.' 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  but  barely  ane. 
When  a  boult  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship, 
«        And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

'Gae  fetch  a  web  o^  the  silken  claith. 

Another  o'  the  twme. 
And  wap  them  into  our  ship's  side, 
And  letna  the  sea  come  in.' 

They  fetched  a  web  o'  the  silken  claith, 

Another  o'  the  twine. 
And  they  wapped  them  roun'  that  gude  ship's  side, 

— But  still  the  sea  came  in. 

0  laith^  laith  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 

To  weet  their  cork-heeled  shoon!* 
But  lang  or  a'  the  pfaiy  was  played, 

They  wat  their  hats  aboon. 

And  mony  was  the  feather-bed 

That  floated  on  the  faem } 
And  mony  was  the  gude  lord's  son 

That  never  mair  came  hame. 

The  ladycs  wrang  their  fingers  white — 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair; 
A'  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves — 

For  them  they  '11  see  na  mair. 

0  lang  lang  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand. 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand ! 

»  Sky.  8  Spring.  •  Loath.  ♦  Shoes. 
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And  lang  lang  may  the  niAidens  sit, 

Wi*  their  gowd  kainu  m  their  hair, 
A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  lores — 

For  them  they  11  see  oa  mair. 

0  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen 

'Tis  fifty  fkthoms  deep, 
And  there  lies  gndo  Sir  Patridc  Spens 

Wr  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet 


k 
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JOES  THE  CHAFLAm — THOMAS  OCCLEYE — 70EH  L7D0ATE — JOHN  8KELT0N — ^HENRT 
HOWlBD,  EABL  OF  SUSSEY — SIR  THOMAS  WTATT — ^THOMAS  TU88ER — ANDREW 
KnJHm- MDCELLANEOXJS  FOEMS — ^FROSE  WRITERS— SIR  JOHN  FORTESCUE — ^WH.- 
UAKCAXTOK. 

IN  our  last  lecture  we  fully  considered  the  Scottish  poets  who  flourished 
between  the  age  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  that  of  Elizaheth,  and  we 
shall  now  retam  to  review  those  of  England  during  the  same  period.  We 
mast  here^  however,  at  the  outset  remark,  that  though  a  few  names  of 
some  degree  (^eminence  will  pass  before  us,  yet  we  should  look  in  vain  for 
the  same  order  of  genius  among  them  which  was  displayed  by  Dunbar,  or 
even  by  James  the  first 

Of  these  poets  the  two  first  that  present  themselves  are  John  tbe  Olkp- 
lain,  and  Thomas  Ocdeve.  Of  the  former  little  is  now  known ;  and  of  the 
latter  comparatively  nothing,  further  than  that  he  was  by  profession  a  law- 
yer, and  though  a  tolerably  smooth  versifier,  yet  nothing  more.  John 
Lydgate,  the  third  of  these  vmteis,  vnll  require  a  little  more  atten- 
tion. 

Ltdoate  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  1880,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rich- 
aid  the  Second.  He  was  an  Augustine^monk  of  St  Edmondsberry,  and  though 
both  a  philosopher  and  a  divine,  his  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
nniseB.  Having  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  carefully  studied  the  poetiy 
of  those  countries,  he  returned  to  his  monastery,  and  there  established  a  bAooI 
fof  the  instruction  of  young  men  of  the  upper  ranks,  in  the  art  of  versifica- 
tioo — a  fiut  which  proves  that  poetry  had  become  a  fiavorite  study  among 
the  few  who  acquired  any  tincture.of  letters  in  that  age.  Lydgate  died  at 
Any,  1440,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Ibe  genim  of  this  author  was,  perhaps,  not  above  medioentj ;  but  by  study 
mi  tme  he  acquired  such  excellence  in  versifnaticHi,  m^  in  this  particular, 
to  exoel,  aooording  to  the  judgment  of  some  ciitioB,  even  Chaucer  himself. 
His  poetical  ccmipositions  range  over  a  great  variety  of  stybs,  embracing  be- 
Mes  The  History  of  ThebeSj  The  Fall  of  Prmees,  and  The  DestrueUm  9f 
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TVoy,  which  are  his  three  principal  performances,  many  Odes,  Eclogues,  and 
Satires,  *  His  muse,'  says  Warton,  *  w«%s  of  universal  access ;  and  he  was 
not  only  the  poet  of  the  monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general.  If  a  di«- 
jruising  was  contemplated  by  the  company  of  goldsmiths,  a  mask  before  his 
majesty  at  Eltharn,  a  May  game  ta^  the  shcrifis  and  aldermen  of  London,  a 
mumming  before  the  Lord  MayoK^'or  a  carol  for  the  coronation,  Lydgate 
was  consulted,  and  gave  the  poetry.'  In  the  words  of  the  same  writer, 
*  there  is  great  softneas  and  fiuality'  in  the  following  passage  foimd  in  his  De- 
struction of  Troy : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SYLVAN  RETREAT. 

Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowcs  glade, 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade ; 
Full  smooth,  and  plain,  and  lusty  for  to  seen, 
And  soft  as  velvet  was  the  yongc  green : 
Where  from  my  horse  I  did  alight  as  fast^ 
And  on  the  bow  aloft  his  reino  cast. 
So  faint  and  mate  of  weariness  I  was, 
That  I  me  laid  adown  upon  the  grass, 
Upon  a  brinke,  shortly  for  to  tell. 
Beside  the  river  of  a  crystal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  reherse  can, 
Like  quicke  silver  in  his  streams  y-ran. 
Of  which  the  gravel  and  the  brighte  stone, 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-shono. 

After  Lydgate  no  poet  appeared  in  England  for  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury, whose  name  has  been  preserved  from  oblivion ;  for  the  reigns  of  Etl- 
ward  the  Fourth,  Richard  the  Third,  and  Ilenry  the  Seventh,  extending  from 
1461  till  1509,  were  barren  of  every  thing  like  true  poetic  genius.  We  de- 
scend, therefore,  down  the  current  of  English  hterature  without  meeting  with 
any  thing  to  attract  our  attention  imtil  we  reach  the  age  of  Ucnry  the 
Eighth.    The  first  name  that  occurs  at  this  period  is  that  of  John  Skelton. 

Skelton  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  unknown. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  in  1489  was  there  invested 
with  the  laurel — a  sort  of  poetical  degree  occasionally  conferred  ui>on  the 
favorites  of  the  muses.  lie  took  orders,  and  became  rector  of  Dysse  in  Nor- 
folk ;  but  he  was  eventually  suspended  by  his  diocesan  for  writing  loose  and 
obscene  verses,  not  only  against  obscure  individuals,  but  even  against  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  from  whose  resentment  he  took  reftige  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster,  under  tlie  protection  of  abbot  IsHp.  llis  death  oocurred  on 
the  twenty-first  of  June,  1529. 

Skelton's  poems  consist  chiefly  of  Sonnets  and  Satires,  and  his  genius,  ac- 
cording to  Warton,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  low  burlesque,  though  he 
occasionally  assumed  a  more  amiable  and  poetic  manner,  as  in  the  following 
canzonet : — 
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TO  MISTRESS  MARGARET  HUSSBY. 

Merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the^  tower ; 

With  solace  iiiij|,||inln(  |i|ii. 

Much  mirth  and  ^  madness, 

All  good  and  no  badoiil^ 

So  joyously, 

So  maidenly. 

So  womanly, 

Her  demeaning. 

In  every  thing, 

Far,  &r,  passing, 

That  I  can  indite, 

Or  suffice  to  write 

Of  merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower; 

As  patient  and  as  still. 

And  as  full  of  good  will, 

As  fair  Isiphil, 

Coliander, 

Sweet  pomander, 

Good  Cassander; 

Stedfast  of  thought. 

Well  made,  well  wrought 

Far  may  be  sought. 

Ere  you  can  And 

So  courteous,  so  kind, 

As  merry  MargiiR^t, 

This  midsummer  flower, 

€kntle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 

Hknbt  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  tlie  English  poet  who  follows  Skelton 
m  the  order  of  time,  was  a  genius  of  a  very  different  character.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  bora  1516.  He  was 
educated  at  Windsor,  in  company  with  a  natural  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  fhture  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  in  early  life  he  became  accomplished  not 
only  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  but  also  in  all  lands  of  courtly  and  chiv- 
*^U8  exerdses.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  home,  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  was  there  a  devoted  student  of  the  poets  of  that  country — Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Ariosto — and  formed  his  own  poetical  style  upon 
theirs. 

Surey  was  also  a  valiant  soldier  as  well  as  poet,  and  remarkably  dis- 
tffigaiBhfid  himself  on  many  occasions,  particularly  in  conducting  an  impor- 
tant erpedition  in  1542,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 
But  he  finally  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his  fickle  monarch,  who 
caused  him  to  be  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in  Windsor  Castle,  whence 
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lie  was  soon  after  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  thenoe  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  Hill,  where  he  was  beheaded  on  the  nineteenth,  of  Jannaiy  1547,  not 
yet  having  attained  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Surrey^s  attainments  for  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  were  unusuaUy 
great.  He  was  entirely  iamiliar  with  the  lAtin,  the  French,  the  Italian,  and 
the  Spanish  languages,  and  also  with  all  the  gentlemanly  accomplishments 
of  the  age.  His  poetry  is  distinguished  for  its  flowing  melody,  correctness 
of  style,  and  purity  of  expression :  he  has  the  honor  also  to  have  been  the 
first  writer  of  English  narrative  blank  verse  in  the  language. 

The  gentle  and  melancholy  pathos  of  his  manner  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  following  verses,  which  he  wrote  during  his  confinement  in  Windsor 
Castle,  when  about  to  yield  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  tyrannical  caprice.  They 
are  so  beautiM  as  to  hold  a  permanent  place  among  the  finest  poetical  pro- 
ductions in  the  language.  The  noble  poet  is  recounting  the  pleasure  there 
enjoyed  in  former  days  :— 

A  PRISONER  m  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas ! 

As  proud  Windsor  1  where,  in  lust  and  joy. 
With  a  king's  son,  my  childish  years  did  pass, 

In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  son  of  Troy : 

Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  fhll  sour! 

The  large  green  courts  where  we  were  wont  to  hove,^ 
With  eyes  cast  up  iuto  the  Maiden  Tower, 

And  easy  sighs  such  as  folks  draw  in  love. 

The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue ; 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight, 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue. 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right. 

The  palm-play,  where,  despoiled  for  the  game, 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love, 
Have  missed  the  ball  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 

To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above. 

The  gravel  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm 
Of  foaoiing  horse,^  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts; 

With  cheer,  as  though  one  should  another  whelm, 
Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts; 

With  silver  drops  the  mead  yet  spread  for  ruth, 

In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  strength. 
Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth. 

Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length  : 

The  secret  groves  which  oft  we  made  resound. 

Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise, 
Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found, 

What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays: 


*  Hover,  loiter. 

*  A  lover  tied  the  sleeve  of  his  mistress  on  the  head  of  his  home. 
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The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green, 
With  reins  availedi  and  swiftly  breathed  horse; 

With  cries  of  hounds  and  merry  blasts  between, 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fbaiibl  hart  of  force. 

The  wide  vales,  eke,  that  harboured  ns  each  night, 

Wherewith,  aJas,  reviveth  in  my  breast, 
The  sweet  accord  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight, 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest: 

The  secret  thoughts  imparted  with  such  trust, 

The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play. 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just ; 

Wherewith  we  passed  the  wintei  night  away. 

And  with  this  thought  the  blood  forsakes  the  fkce. 

The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue, 
The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas, 

Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew  : 

0  place  of  bliss !  renewer  of  my  woes, 

Give  me  accounts,  where  is  my  noble  fere;^ 
Whom  in  thy  waHs  thou  dost  each  night  enclose ; 

To  other  leef,*  but  unto  me  most  dear: 

Echo,  alas !  that  doth  my  sorrow  rue, 

Betums  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint 
Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew. 

In  prisim  pine  with  bondage  and  restraint, 

And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  grief 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  relief. 

To  this  sweet  poem  we  add  the  following  stanzas  on 

THE  MEANS  TO  ATTAIN  HAPPT  LIFE. 

Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  there,  I  find, 
The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain; 

The  frnitfVil  ground,  the  quiet  mind, 

The  equal  fHend ;  no  grudge,  no  strifb ; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance ; 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fkre; 

True  wisdom  joined  with  simploness; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care ; 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 

The  fkithftil  wife,  without  debate; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  n^ht ; 
Content  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  &r  death,  ne  fear  his  might 


Reins  dropped.  >  Companion.  '  Agreeable. 
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Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Earl 
of  Smrey,  was  born  at  Arlington  Castle  in  Kent  1503.  His  family  was 
respectable  but  not  distinguished;  and  as  he  early  evinced  more  than 
ordinary  talents,  his  education  soon  became  a  matter  of  parental  sohcitude. 
In  1518,  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  eventually  left  that 
seat  of  learning  to  enjoy  the  superior  advantages  in  classical  studies  that  the 
university  of  Oxford  at  that  time  afforded.  Wyatt  was  graduated  at  the 
latter  institution  in  1523,  immediately  after  which  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  carefid  study  of  modem  languages  ;  and  before  he  had  reached  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  critically  familiar  with  the  French, 
tlie  Itahan,  and  the  Spanish.  To  these  intellectual  attainments  he  added 
all  those  personal  accomplishments  for  which  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  so 
much  celebrated  ;  and  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
become,  almost  immediately  after  he  was  presented  at  court,  a  recipient  of 
royal  confidence  and  favor. 

Wyatt  was  knighted  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
almost  constantly  employed  by  that  monarch  upon  foreign  embassies.  lie 
thus  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  commingling  with  the  more  refined  courts 
and  courtiers  of  the  continent.  In  1541,  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  re- 
pair to  Falmouth,  there  to  meet  the  ambassador  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of 
Spain,  and  conduct  him  to  the  English  court  Anxious  to  execute  this 
mission  with  the  greatest  jTossible  ailerity,  he  overheated  himself  on  the 
way,  and  thus  brought  on  a  fever  of  which  he  soon  after  died,  being  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  traits  of  similarity  in  genius  and  character  between  Wyatt  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  were  so  striking  that  a  learned  critic  has,  in  contemplating 
them,  indulged  in  the  following  strain  : — *  They  were  men  whoso  minds  may 
be  said  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  ;  for  they  differ  only  in  those 
minuter  shades  of  character  which  must  always  exist  in  human  nature.  In 
their  love  of  virtue,  and  their  iastinctive  hatred  and  contempt  of  vice  ;  in 
their  freedom  from  personal  jealousy ;  in  their  thirst  after  knowledge  and 
intellectual  improvement ;  in  nice  observation  of  nature,  promptitude  to  ac- 
tion, intrepidity,  and  fondness  for  romantic  enterprise  ;  in  magnificence  and 
hberality ;  in  generous  support  of  others,  and  high-spirited  neglect  of  them- 
selves ;  in  constancy  and  friendship,  and  tender  siLscc{)tibihty  of  affections 
of  a  still  warmer  nature,  and  in  every  thing  connected  with  sentiment  and 
principle,  they  were  one  and  the  same ;  but  when  these  qualities  branch 

out  into  particulars,  they  will  be  found  in  some  resj)ects  to  differ 

In  Wyatt's  complaints,  we  hear  a  strain  of  manly  grief  which  commands 
attention  ;  and  we  listen  to  it  with  respect  for  the  sake  of  him  that  suffers. 
Surrey's  distress  is  painted  in  such  natural  terms,  that  we  make  it  our  own, 
and  recognize  in  his  sorrows,  emotions  which  we  are  conscious  of  having 
felt  ourselves.' 

The  Songa  and  Sonmts  of  Wyatt,  though  somewhat  conceited,  are  not 

♦Dr.  Nott 
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without  refinement,  and  a  very  considerable  share  of  poetic  feeling ;  and  he 
has  the  honor  to  be  the  first  writer  who  attempted  to  turn  the  Psalms  of 
David  mto  English  metre.  His  poems  were  originally  published  in  1565, 
along  with  those  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  ;  and  from  this  copy  we  select  the 
foUowing  songs,  and  the  stanza  which  follows  them : — 

THE  LOVER'S  LUTE  CAN  NOT  BE  BLAMED,  THOUGH  IT  SING  OF  HIS 

LADY'S  UNKINDNESS. 

Blamo  not  my  Lute!  for  be  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  mc ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  give  sucb  tunes  as  plcaseth  mc; 
Though  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange, 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  change, 

Blame  not  my  Lute! 

My  Lute,  alas !  doth  not  offend, 

Though  that  perforce  he  musf  agree 
To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend 

To  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me ; 
Then  though  my  songs  be  somewhat  plain, 
And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign, 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

My  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny. 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey ; 
Break  not  them  then  so  i^TongftiUy, 

But  \\Teak  thyself  some  other  way ; 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite, 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spite. 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change. 

And  falsed  faitli,  must  needs  be  known; 
The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange; 

Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown : 
Then  since  that  by  thine  own  desert 
My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art, 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Blame  but  thyself  that  hath  misdone. 

And  well  deserved  to  have  blame ; 
Change  thou  thy  way,  so  evil  begone, 

And  then  my  Lute  shall  sound  that  same ; 
But  if  till  then  my  fingers  play 
By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way. 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Farewell !  unknown ;  for  though  thou  break 

My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain, 
Yet  have  I  found  out  for  thy  sake, 

Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again : 
And  if  percMkae  this  silly  rhyme, 
Do  make  thflB  blush  at  any  time, 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 


»•: 
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THE  RE-CURED  LOVER  EXULTETH  IN  HIS  FREEDOM,  AND  VOWETH 

TO  REMAIN  FREE  UNTIL  DEATH. 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be ; 
Bat  how  that  I  am  n<me  knoweth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  fno, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be. 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently ; 

I  mean  nothing  but  honesty; 

And  though  folks  Judge  foil  diversely, 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  ¥nll  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  complain, 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  reitain, 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  will  feign; 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

Divers  do  judge  as  they  do  trow. 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe, 
Tet  for  all  that  nothing  they  know ; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresoever  I  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay, 
Let  every  man  his  judgment  say ; 
I  will  tiJce  it  in  sport  or  play. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoever  say  nay. 

Who  judges  well,  will  Qod  them  send; 
Who  judges  evil,  God  them  amend ; 
To  Judge  the  best  therefore  intend, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Tet  some  there  be  that  take  delight. 
To  judge  folk's  thought  for  envy  and  spite ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  for  wrong  or  i%ht, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  you  all,  that  this  do  read, 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed  ; 
And  not  to  think  I  change  my  weed. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  however  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you; 
Judge  as  you  list,  (Use  or  true, 
Te  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew, 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  fh)m  this  mind  I  will  not  flee. 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  me, 
I  do  protest  as  ye  may  see, 
That  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  vnll  be. 

THAT  PLEASURE  IS  MIXED  WITH  EVERY  PAIN. 

Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen. 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  fViU  ft-esh  and  fair  of  hue, 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine, 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 
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The  fire  that  all  things  eke  consumeth  dean, 

May  hart  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  be  tme, 
I  tnist  some  time  my  harm  may  be  my  health, 
Since  every  woe  is  Joined  with  some  wealth. 

Thomas  Tusser,  another  poet  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  though 
in  genius  much  inferior  to  either  the  Earl  of  Surrey  or  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
was  of  an  ancient  fiunilj,  and  was  bom  1523,  but  at  what  place  is  unknown. 
He  reoeiTed  a  liberal  education,  and  commenced  life  at  courts  under  the  pa- 
troni^  of  Lord  Paget ;  but  not  being  adapted  to  a  court  Hfe,  lie  tamed  his 
atteodon  to  fuming,  and  for  a  number  of  years  pursued  that  course  of  life, 
iQooesBiTely  in  Sussex,  Ipswich,  Essex,  Norwich,  and  other  places.  Not 
socoeeding  in  that  calling,  he  left  it  and  followed  other  occupations, 
among  which  was  that  of  a  chorister,  and  it  is  said,  a  fiddler.  As  might  be 
expected  of  one  so  inconstant,  he  did  not  prosper  in  the  world,  but  died  poor 
in  London,  1580,  in  the  fifly-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Tuaaer's  poem,  entitled  a  Hundreth  Oood  Points  qf  ITuabandrie,  which 
was  fiiBt  published  in  1557,  contains  a  series  of  practical  directions  for 
finming,  expressed  in  simple  and  inelegant,  though  not  always,  dull  verse. 
It  has,  however,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  regular  didactie  poem  in  the 
language.    From  this  poem  we  select  the  two  following  extracts : — 

/ 

HOUSEWIFELY  PHYSIC. 

Oood  huswife  provides,  ere  a  sickness  do  come^ 

Of  snndiy  good  things  in  her  house  to  have  some. 

Oood  aqua  compoeita,  and  vinegar  tart, 

Rose-water  and  treacle  to  comfbrt  thine  heart 

Gold  herbs  in  her  garden,  for  agnes  that  bum, 

That  over-strong  heat  to  good  temper  may  tnm. 

White  endive,  and  snccory,  with  spinach  enow ; 

AH  such  with  good  pot  herbs,  should  follow  the  plough. 

Get  water  of  Amiitory,  liver  to  cool, 

And  others  the  like,  or  else  lie  like  a  fbol. 

GoDserves  of  barbary,  quinces  and  such, 

With  sirops  that  easeth  the  sickly  so  much. 

Ask  Medicos'  counsel,  ere  medicine  ye  take, 

And  honour  that  man  for  necessity's  sake. 

Though  thousands  hate  physic,  because  of  the  cost, 

Yet  thousands  it  helpeth,  that  else  should  be  lost 

Good  broth,  and  good  keeping,  do  much  now  and  than : 

Good  diet,  with  wisdom,  best  comforteth  man. 

In  health,  to  be  stirring  shall  profit  thee  best ; 

In  sickness,  hate  trouble ;  seek  quiet  and  rest 

Bemember  thy  soul;  let  no  fkncy  prevail; 

Make  ready  to  Qod-ward;  let  faith  never  quaO: 

The  sooner  thyself  thou  submittest  to  God, 

The  sooner  he  ceaseth  to  scouige  with  his  rod. 
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MOSAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WIND. 

Though  winds  do  rage  as  winds  were  wood,* 
And  cause  spring-tides  to  raise  great  flood; 
And  lofty  ships  leave  anchor  in  mud, 
Bereaving  many  of  life  and  of  blood ; 
Yet.  true  it  is,  as  cow  cheWB  cud, 
And  trees,  at  spring,  doth  yield  forth  bud, 
Except  wind  stands  at  never  it  stood, 
It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. 

Andrew  Bourd,  physician  to  Honry  the  Eighth,  was  contemporary  ^ith 
Tusser,  and  was  the  author  of  the  followiiipj  line^,  which  form  an  inscriptioii 
under  the  picture  of  an  Englishman,  naked,  ^^■ith  a  roll  of  cloth  in  one  hand, 
and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  the  other.  The  poem  is  cliiefl  j  valuable  at  the 
present  time  as  indicating  the  Enghsh  spirit  of  that  age. 

CnARACTERISTIC  OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 

Musing  in  my  mind  what  garment  I  shall  w^ear, 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 

Now  I  will  wear  I  can  not  tell  what: 

All  new  fkshions  be  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee: 

Now  I  am  a  fisher,  all  men  on  me  look 

What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop? 

Wbat  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 

I  win  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  tail. 

Then  I  am  a  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  guise, 

The  next  year  after  I  hope  to  be  wise — 

Not  only  in  wearing  my  gorgeous  array. 

For  I  win  go  to  learning  a  whole  summer's  day; 

I  will  learn  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  French, 

And  I  will  learn  Dutcli  sitting  on  my  bench. 

I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  feareth  me ; 

I  overcome  my  adversaries  by  land  and  by  sea: 

I  had  no  peer  if  to  myself  I  were  true ; 

Because  I  am  not  so  diverse  times  do  I  rue: 

Yet  I  lack  nothing,  I  have  all  things  at  will, 

If  I  were  wise,  and  would  hold  myself  still. 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  me  pertaining, 

But  ever  to  be  true  to  God  and  my  king. 

But  I  have  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate, 

That  I  will  and  do — I  can  not  tell  what 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  have  my  mind, 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  friend,  I'll  be  unkind. 

I  will  follow  mine  own  mind,  and  mine  old  trade ; 

Who  shall  let  me  1    The  devil's  nails  are  unpared. 

Yet  above  all  things  new  fashions  I  love  well, 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  will  sell. 

In  all  this  world  I  shall  have  but  a  time: 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  hero  is  thine  and  mine! 

1  Mad. 
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We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  English  poets  and  poetry  of 
the  period  extending  from  Chaucer  to  Elizabeth,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
few  miscellaneous  poems,  written,  in  all  probability,  during  the  reign  of 
Heniy  the  Eghth,  and  that  of  his  son  and  successor  Edward  the  Sixtli. 
The  first  two  of  these  poems  are  remarkable  for  being  among  the  earliest 
verses  in  which  the  metaphysical  refinements,  so  manifest  in  the  subsequent 
period,  are  discerned.  The  first  k  a  poet^s  praise  of  his  lady,  but  of  the 
writer  we  have  no  knowledge. 

A  PBAISE  OF  HIS  (THE  POET'S)  LADY. 

Give  place,  you  ladies,  and  be  gone. 

Boast  not  yourselves  at  all ! 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one, 

Whose  face  will  stain  you  all! 

The  virtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone: 
I  wbh  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

SmUeth  a  naked  boy: 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  think  nature  hath  lost  the  mold, 

Where  she  her  shape  did  take; 
Or  else  I  doubt  if  nature  could 

So  fkir  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  compared 

Unto  the  phoenix  kind, 
Whose  like  was  never  seen  nor  heard, 

That  any  man  can  find. 

In  life  she  is  Diana  chaste, 

In  troth  Penelope, 
In  word  and  eke  in  deed  steadfkst: 

What  will  you  more  we  sayl 

«  «  *  *  * 

Her  rosea!  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  grace, 
More  ruddier,  too,  than  doth  the  rose. 

Within  her  lively  face. 

At  Bacchus'  feast  none  shall  her  meet, 

Nor  at  no  wanton  play; 
Nor  gazing  in  an  open  street, 

Nor  gadding  as  a  stray. 

The  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 

Is  mixed  with  shamefac'dness ; 
An  vice  she  doth  wholly  refuse. 

And  hateth  idleness. 
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0  Lord,  H  is  a  world  to  see 

How  Tirtue  can  repair, 
And  deck  in  her  such  honesty 

Whom  natore  made  so  fair  I 

Tmly  she  doth  as  &r  exceed 

Our  women  now-a-days, 
As  doth  the  gllly  flower  a  weed, 

And  more  a  thonsand  ways. 

How  might  I  do  to  get  a  graff 

Of  this  unspotted  tree  1 
For  all  the  rest  are  plain  but  chaff, 

Which  seem  good  com  to  be. 

This  gift  slone  I  shall  her  give : 

¥rhen  Death  doth  what  he  can, 
Her  honest  fiune  shall  ever  live 

Within  the  mouth  of  man. 

The  second  of  these  poems,  Amantium  Ira  amoris  tedintegratw  esU  was 
written  by  Richard  Edwards,  a  court  musidan  and  poet,  who  was  bom 
1523,  and  died  1566 ;  but  no  £Eurther  information  of  him  has  been  left  on 
record* 

ABfANTIUM  miB  AMOBIS  REDmTEGRATIO  EST. 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wept 
She  sighed  sore,  and  sang  fhll  sweet,  to  bring  the  babe  to  rest, 
That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  at  her  breast 
She  was  AiU  weaiy  <^  her  watch,  and  grieved  with  her  child, 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  until  <»i  her  it  smil'd; 
Then  did  she  say,  '  Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  tme  to  prove, 
The  fidling  out  of  fiiithftil  fiiends  renewing  is  of  love.' 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proverb  for  to  write, 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight 
As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song  unto  her  little  brat, 
Much  matter  utter'd  she  of  weight  in  place  whereas  she  sat ; 
And  proved  plafai,  there  was  no  beast^  nor  creature  bearing  life, 
Could  wen  be  known  to  live  in  love  without  discord  and  strife: 
Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  sware  by  God  above, 
<  The  fUling  out  of  feithM  friends  renewing  is  of  love.' 


'I  marvel  much,  pardie,'  quoth  she,  'fer  to  behold  the  rout, 

To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toss  the  world  about; 

Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  beck,  some  check,  and  some  can  smoothly  smile. 

And  some  embrace  others  in  arms,  and  there  think  many  a  wile. 

Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  some  humble  and  tome  stout, 

Tet  are  they  never  fiiends  indeed  until  they  once  fkll  out.' 

Thus  ended  she  her  song,  and  said,  before  she  did  remove, 

'  The  fUUng  out  of  fUthfbl  friends  renewing  is  of  love.' 

The  third  of  these  poems  is  the  &r  filmed  Nut-Brown  Maid.    With  re- 
gard to  the  date  and  author  of  this  poem,  no  certainty  eidsts.    Prior,  who 
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**-  • 

•     « 

founded  bis  'Henry  and  Emma'  upon  it,  fixes  its  date  about  1400;  huk "" 
others,  judgii^  from  tiB  comparativelj  modem  language,  suppose  it  to  have 
been  composed  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Surrey.  The  poem  opens  iritb 
a  declaration  of  the  author  that  the  fiuth  of  woman  is  stronger  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  in  proof  of  which  he  purposes  to  relate  the  trial  to 
which  the  *  Nut-Brown  Mayde'  was  exposed  by  her  lover.  The  following 
stanzas  form  a  dialogue  between  the  pair : — 

THE  NUT-BROWN  MAID. 

He. — ^It  standcth  so ;  a  deed  is  do*, 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  grow : 
My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  shamefol  death  I  trow ; 
Or  else  to  flee:  the  one  must  be, 

None  other  may  I  know, 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlaw, 

And  take  me  to  my  bow, 
Wherefore  adieu,  my  own  heart  true! 

None  other  rede  I  can: 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — 0  Lord  what  is  this  world's  bliss, 

That  changeth  as  the  moon! 
My  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  darked  before  the  noon. 
I  hear  you  say.  Farewell:  Nay,  nay. 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
Why  say  ye  sol  whither  will  ye  go? 

Alas!  what  have  ye  done  ? 
All  my  welfl&re  to  sorrow  and  care 

Should  change  if  ye  were  gone ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— I  can  believe,  it  shall  you  grieve, 

And  somewhat  you  distrain: 
But  afterwards,  your  paines  hard 

Within  a  day  or  twain 
Shall  soon  aslake;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  again. 
Why  should  ye  ought,  fbr  to  make  thought  7 

Your  labor  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  yon, 

As  heartily  as  I  can; 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Akme,  a  banished  man. 

She.— Now  sith  that  ye  have  showed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  be  plun  to  you  again, 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I  will  not  live  behind ; 

G 
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Shall  never  be  said,  the  Nut-Brown  MaSd 

Was  to  her  love  unkind: 
Make  you  ready',  fbr  so  am  I,  .*■ 

Although  it  were  anon; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
}«*  I  love  but  you  al(me. 

fiE.~I  counsel  you,  remember  how 

It  is  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 

To  wood  with  an  outlaw; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  bear 

A  bow,  ready'  to  draw; 
And  as  a  thief,  thus  must  you  live, 

Ever  in  dread  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  great  harm  might  grow: 

Yet  had  I  lever  than, 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  say, 

It  is  no  maiden's  lore : 
But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake, 

As  I  have  said  before. 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shoot 

To  get  us  meat  in  store; 
For  so  that  I  your  compauy 

May  have,  I  ask  no  more : 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  stone; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— Tet  take  good  heed,  for  ever  I  dratd 

That  ye  could  not  sustain 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  valley^ 

The  snow,  the  frost,  the  rain, 
The  cold,  the  heat;  for,  dry  or  weet, 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain ; 
And  us  above,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain : 
Which  looa  ahould  grieve  you  I  believe, 

And  ye  wovid  ^adlj  than 
That  I  bad  to'tllb  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  benldied  num. 

Sre. — Sith  I  haTe  here  been  parUner 

With  you  of  Joy  and  bliss, 
I  must  also  part  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Tet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleasiire, 

And  shortly,  it  is  this. 
That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  pardie, 

I  could  not  fkre  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  you  beseeeh 

That  ye  were  soon  agone, 
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For,  to  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
.  I  love  bat  yon  alone. 

He.— K  ye  go  thither,  ye  must  consider, 

When  ye  have  list  to  dine, 
There  shaU  no  meat  be  for  your  gete,  0^'" 

Nor  drink,  beer,  ale,  nor  wine, 
Nor  sheets  clean,  to  lie  between. 

Made  of  thread  and  twine ; 
None  other  house  but  leaves  and  boughs, 

To  cover  your  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  sweet,  this  evil  diet, 

Should  make  you  pale  and  wan; 
Wherefore  I  will  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — Among  the  wild  deer,  such  an  arch6r. 

As  men  say  that  ye  be, 
Ye  may  not  fail  of  good  vittaH, 

Where  is  so  great  plentie. 
And  water  clear  of  the  riv6r. 

Shall  be  ftOl  sweet  to  me, 
With  which  in  heal,  I  shall  right  weel  *  , 

-    Endure,  as  ye  shall  see ; 
And,  ere  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  provide  anone; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Lo  yet  before,  ye  must  do  more, 

If  ye  ¥nll  go  with  me ; 
As  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear. 

Tour  kirtle  to  the  Imee; 
With  bow  in  hand,  for  to  withstand 

Tour  enemies,  if  need  be ; 
And  this  same  nighty  before  daylight, 

To  the  wood-ward  will  I  flee. 
If  that  ye  will  all  this  ftdfil, 

Do't  shortly  as  ye  can: 
Else  will  I  to  the  green  wood  go, 

AloDe,  a  banished  man. 

She.— I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  tar  you, 

Than  longeth  to  wo^ppieed, 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow^io  bear, 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  my  sweet  moUier,  befine  all  other 

For  you  I  have  most  dread; 
But  now  adieu!  I  must  ensue 

¥rhere  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
AH  this  make  ye:  Now  let  us  flee; 

The  day  comes  fkst  upon :  4 

For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind  ^ 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— Nay,  nay,  not  so ;  ye  shall  not  go 
And  I  shall  tell  you  why ; 


•>  *i  "jc  *  ^'^'i^*^ 
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Your  Appetite*  is  to  be  light 

Of  love  I  weel  espy : 
For  like  as  ye  have  said  to  me, 

In  likewise,  hardily, 
Ye  would  answer  whoever  it  were, 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  said  of  old,  soon  hot,  soon  cold ; 

And  so  is  a  woman, 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Bhje. — If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 

Such  words  to  say  by  me ; 
Fm  oft  ye  prayed  and  me  assayed, 

fine  I  loved  you,  pardie: 
And  though  that  I,  of  ancestry, 

A  baron's  daughter  be. 
Yet  have  you  proved  how  I  you  loved, 

A  squire  of  low  degree ; 
And  ever  shall  whatso  befal; 

To  die  therefore  anon; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— A  baron's  child  to  be  beguiled, 

It  were  a  cursed  deed! 
To  be  teWkw  with  an  outlaw, 

Ahnighty  God  forbid  I 
It  better  were,  the  poor  squidr 

Alone  to  forest  yede. 
Than  I  should  say,  another  day. 

That,  by  my  cursed  deed. 
We  were  betrayed:  wherefore,  good  mud. 

The  best  rede  that  I  can, 
Is  that  I  to  the  green  wood  go 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She.— Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall. 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  leave  me  so, 

Then  have  ye  me  betrayed; 
Remember  weel,  how  that  you  deal ; 

For  if  ye,  as  ye  said. 
Be  so  unkind  io  leave  behind, 

Your  love,  the  Nut-Brown  Maid, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  I  shall  die 

Soon  after  ye  be  gone; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He.— If  that  ye  went,  ye  should  repent ; 
For  in  the  forest  now 
^  I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  maid. 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you; 

.  ^  DispositiQii. 
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Another  fidrdr  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  weel  avow, 
And  of  yon  both  each  should  be  wroth 

With  other,  as  I  trow : 
It  were  mine  ease  to  live  in  peace; 

So  win  I,  if  I  can : 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  win  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Shi. — Though  in  the  wood  I  understood 

Ye  had  a  paramour, 
All  this  may  not  remove  my  thought^ 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind 

And  courteous  every  hour; 
Glad  to  fulfill  all  that  she  wffl 

Conunand  me  to  my  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo, 

Of  them  I  would  be  one; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Hs. — Mine  own  dear  love,  I  see  thee  prove. 

That  ye  be  kind  and  true; 
'Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life, 

The  best  that  ever  I  knew. 
Be  merry  and  glad;  no  more  be  sad; 

The  case  is  changed  now; 
For  it  were  ruth,  that,  for  your  truth, 

Te  should  have  cause  to  rue. 
Be  not  dismayed;  whatever  I  said 

To  you,  when  I  began ; 
I  will  not  to  the  green  wood  go, 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

She.— These  tidings  be  more  glad  to  me, 

Than  to  be  made  a  queen, 
*  If  I  were  sure  they  would  endure : 

But  it  is  often  seen, 
When  men  will  break  promise,  they  speak 

The  wordes  on  the  spleen. 
Te  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile. 

And  steel  from  me,  I  ween: 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was. 

And  I  more  woe-begone: 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  yon  alone. 

He.— Te  shall  not  need  fUrther  to  dread: 

I  will  not  disparsige. 
You  (God  defend!)  sith  ye  descend 

Of  so  great  a  line^. 
Now  understand;  to  Westmoreland, 

Which  is  mine  heritage, 
I  will  you  bring;  and  with  a  ring. 

By  way  of  marriiige, 
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I  win  yoa  take,  and  lady  make 

Ab  shortly  as  I  can: 
Thus  have  you  won  an  earFs  son, 

And  not  a  banished  man. 

Tbe  most  celebrated  of  these  poems,  and  the  last  tliat  we  sliall  notice,  is 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  The  incident  which  induced  this  ballad  oc- 
curred in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  as 
follows : — Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  resolved  to  hunt  £>r  three  days 
in  the  Scottish  border,  without  asking  leave  of  Douglas,  the  Scottish  Earl, 
upon  whose  lands  he  would  thus  trespass.  This  was  an  insult  which  the 
gallant  Douglas  immediately  resented,  and  as  he  resolved  to  repel  the  in- 
truders by  force,  the  conflict,  which  the  poet  has  so  gn^hically  described, 
was  the  consequence.  The  scene  of  the  action  was  the  Cheviot  hills.  Of 
this  ballad.  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  in  his  'Defense  of  Poetry,'  remarks,  'I 
never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
more  moved  than  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet*  The  spelling  of  the 
original  poem  is  now  so  nearly  obsolete  that  we  shall  present  it  in  a  form 
in  which  it  will  be  more  readily  understood  : — 

CHEVY-CHASE. 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 

Our  lives  and  safettes  allj 
A  woAil  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Chase  befiUl; 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  honii 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way; 
The  child  may  me  that  is  unbon, 

The  hunting  of  that  day.  * 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland, 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer's  days  to  take; 

The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Bonglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay: 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word, 

He  would  prevent  his  sport. 
The  English  Earl,  not  fearing  that, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort 

With  fifteen  hundred  bow-men  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  fhll  well  in  time  of  need, 

To  aim  theh-  shafts  aright 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  rai^ 

To  chase  the  fidlow-deer: 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 

Ere  daylight  did  appear; 
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And  kmg  before  high  noon  they  had 

An  hundred  fkt  bucks  dain : 
Then  havhig  dined,  the  droven  went 

To  rouse  the  deer  again. 

The  bow-men  muster'd  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure; 
Their  backsides  all,  with  special  care, 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods, 

The  nimble  deer  to  take, 
That  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went, 
To  view  the  slaughtered  deer, 
Quoth  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 
This  day  to  meet  me  h«re. 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come. 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  that,  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  Earl  did  say: 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come. 

His  men  in  armor  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

All  marching  in  our  sight; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed : 

0  oeise  your  sports,  Earl  Percy  said. 
And  take  your  bows  with  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen. 

Tour  courage  forth  advance ; 
For  there  was  never  champion  yet, 

Li  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 
With  him  to  break  a  spear. 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  ndlk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Kode  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gokL 

Show  me,  said  he,  whoee  men  you  be 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here. 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 

And  kill  my  fUlow-deer. 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make. 

Was  noble  Percy  he; 
Who  said,  We  list  not  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  wa  be: 
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Yet  we  will  spend  our  dearest  blood 

Thy  chiefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath, 
.^    , .      And  thus  in  rage  did  say, 

■ 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braTed  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art, 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were. 

And  great  offense  to  kUl 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men. 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  tiy. 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurst  be  he,  Earl  Percy  said. 

By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  stepped  a  gallant  squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Heniy  our  king  ibr  shame. 

That  o'er  my  captain  fought  on  fbot^ 

And  I  stood  looking  on; 
Ton  be  two  earls,  said  Witherington, 

And  I  a  squire  alone: 

111  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 

While  I  have  power  to  stand: 
While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  sword, 

I'll  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent^ 

Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

They  closed  fbll  fiut  on  every  side, 

No  slackness  there  was  found ; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

0  dear!  it  was  a  grief  to  see, 

And  likewise  for  to  hear. 
The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore. 

And  scatter'd  here  and  there. 


This  fight  did  last  fh>m  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening  bell. 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy,  there  was  slain 
Sir  John  of  IBgerton, 
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Sir  Robert  Ractliff,  and  Sir  John, 
Sir  James  that  bold  baron: 

And  with  Sir  George  and  stoat  Sir  James, 
Both  knights  of  good  account,  '^"7-^**. 

Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slain, 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail. 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps; 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 

Went  home  but  fifty-three; 
The  rest  were  slain  in  Cheyy-Chase, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevaiL 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore. 

They  bare  with  them  away: 
They  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 

Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

God  save  our  king  and  bless  this  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 

From  these 'remarks  upon  the  poetry  of  England  between  the  age  of 
Chaucer  sod  that  of  Elizabeth,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  prose  writeis  of 
the  same  period.  These  will  be  found  both  more  numerous,  and  of  more 
elevated  merit  than  the  former. 

Sir  John  Fortescus,  the  first  prose  writer  that  appeared  after  Chaucer 
and  Widdiffe,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Wear  Gififord,  in  Devon- 
ahire  about  1405.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  whence  he 
removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  law. 
His  kgal  attainments  soon  became  so  great  as  to  attract  the  a^ention  of  the 
oonrt,  and  in  1430  he  received  the  degree  of  sergeant-at-law.  In  1441  he  was 
made  king's  sergeant-at-law,  and  the  next  year  appointed  chief-justice  of 
the  long's  bendi  at  Westminster.  These  marks  of  royal  confidence  and 
fiivor  were  the  residt  of  Fortescue's  integrity,  wisdoni,  and  firmness ;  but 
his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  proved  the  source  of  bitter  perse- 
eotioDs;  lor  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  he  was  attainted 
of  high  treason.  Henry  the  Sixth  bad,  meantime,  escaped  into  Sootland, 
wlnther  Fortescue  immediately  followed  him,  and  was  nominated  by  the 
eiiled  monardiy  Chancellor  of  England. 
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From  Scotland  he  embarked  vnth  queen  Margaret  and  her  son  prince 
Edward,  in  14Cd,  for  Holland,  and  remained  for  several  years  in  exile  in 
Lorraine.  It  was  during  his  residence  abroad  that  the  chancellor  composed 
most  of  his  literary  works,  after  which  he  returned  to  Eng^and»  became 
reconciled  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  passed  the  remainder  iS  his  life  in 
the  quiet  of  retirement  Qe  lived  to  reach  nearly  the  n^mmh  year  of  his 
age,  and  must  therefore  have  died  about  1495.  / 

Besides  several  performances  in  the  Latin  language,  chief-justice  Fortescue 
wrote,  -7%«  difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy^  as  it 
more  porUcularly  regards  the  English  Constitution^  in  English ;  in  which  he 
draws  a  striking,  though,  j)erhapa,  exaggerated  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  the  French  under  an  arbitrary  monarch,  and  that  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  even  at  that  time  possessed  very  considerable  privileges  as  subjects. 
The  following  extract  from  this  work  convep  at  the  same  time,  an  idea  of 
the  hterary  style,  and  of  the  manner  of  thinking  of  that  age. 

ENGLISH  COURAGE. 

It  is  cowardice  and  lack  of  hearts  and  courage,  that  keepeth  the  Frenchmen  from 
risiDg,  and  not  poverty  ;  which  courage  no  Frenchman  hath  like  to  the  Englishman. 
It  hath  been  oflen  seen  in  England  that  three  or  four  thieves,  for  poverty,  hath  set 
npon  icven  or  eight  true  men,  and  robbed  them  all.  But  it  hath  not  been  seen  in 
Franco,  that  seven  or  eight  thieves  have  been  hardy  to  rob  three  or  four  true  men. 
Wherefore  it  is  right  seld^  that  Frenchmen  be  hanged  for  robbery,  for  that  they 
have  no  hearts  to  do  so  terrible  an  act  There  be  therefore  mo  men  hanged  in 
England,  in  a  year,  for  robbery  and  manslaughter,  than  there  be  hanged  in  Frmnce 
fbr  such  cause  of  crime  in  seven  years.  There  is  no  man  hanged  in  Scotland  in 
seven  years  together  for  robbery,  and  yet  they  be  oftentimes  hanged  for  larceny, 
and  stealing  of  goods  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  thereof;  but  their  hearts  serve 
them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods  while  he  is  present  and  will  defend  it ;  which  manner 
of  taking  is  called  robbery.  But  the  Englishman  be  of  an  other  comiige ;  for  if  he 
be  poor,  and  see  an  other  man  having  riches  which  may  be  taken  fttxn  him  by 
might,  he  wal  not  spare  to  do  so,  but  if  >  that  poor  man  be  right  tme.  Wherefore  it 
is  not  poverty,  but  it  is  lack  of  heart  and  cowardice,  that  keepeth  the  Frenchmen 
from  rising. 

William  Caxton,  the  English  prose  writer  who  follows  Fortescue,  and 
who  is  worthy  to  be  held  in  immortal  remembrance  as  the  first  who  gave 
to  filmland  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  through  the  medium  of 
printang,'  WJH  born  in  the  weald  of  Kent  about  1410.  Having  been 
brought  up  ft  meroer,  he  was  employed  by  the  Mercer's  Company  of  London 
as  their  agelit  in  the  Netherlands — ^a  situation  which  he  filled  with  great 
credit  to  himself  for  the  space  of  twenty-three  years.  During  this  agen^ 
he  was  employed  by  Edward  the  Fourth  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  thi^ 

i  Seldom.  >  But  if— unless. 

s  The  art  of  impressing  characters  upon  paper  with  blocks  of  carved  wood,  was 
discovered  in  1480,  by  Laurence  Coster  of  Haarlem,  in  the  Netherlands;  and 
movable  types  were  invented  by  John  Quttenburgh  of  Mentz,  in  Germany,  1440; 
soon  after  which  Shoeffer  and  Faust  founded  types  of  metal. 
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prince  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Lady  Margaret,  the  duke^s  wife. 

Some  years  after  he  commenced  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands,  Caxton 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  at  tlie  request  of  the 
duchess  be  tnxiBlated  The  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye^  from  the 
French,  and  printed  it  at  Cologne  1471.  This  it  the  earliest  typographical 
production  in  the  English  language,  and  is  noW  very  scarce,  and  therefore 
of  very  great  value.  Soon  after  tliis  event  he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1476,  established  a  printing  press  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  fir^t  work 
issued  from  which  was  the  Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse,  From  this  period 
he  continued  his  typographical  labors  for  about  eighteen  years,  and  died 
1492,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  From  the  writings  of  tliis  author  we  quote 
the  following  characteristic  passage,  found  at  the  conclusion  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Golden  Legends, 

LEGEND  OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 

Frauds,  servant  and  friend  of  Almighty  Qod,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Assyso,  and 
was  made  a  merchant  unto  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and  wasted  his  time  by  living 
Tainly,  whom  our  Lord  corrected  by  the  scourge  of  sickness,  and  suddenly  changed 
him  into  an  other  man ;  so  that  he  began  to  shine  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  For 
on  a  time,  he,  with  other  men  of  Peruse,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  were  put  in  a  cruel 
prison,  where  all  the  other  wailed  and  sorrowed,  and  he  only  was  glad  and  enjoyed. 
And  when  they  had  reprcved^  him  thereof,  he  answered  '  Know  ye,'  said  he, '  that  I 
joyfhl :  for  I  shall  be  worshipped  as  a  saint  throughout  all  the  world.'    *    *    * 

On  a  time  as  this  holy  man  was  in  prayer,  the  devil  called  him  thrice  by  his  own 
.  And  when  the  holy  man  had  answered  him,  he  said,  none  in  this  world  is  so 
a  sinner,  but  if  he  convert  him,  oiu*  Lord  would  pardon  him ;  but  who  that 
•leeth  himself  with  hard  penance,  shall  never  find  mercy.  And  anon,  this  holy  man 
knew  by  revelation  the  fallacy  and  deceit  of  the  fiend,  how  he  would  have  withdrawn 
him  frt>  to  do  well.  And  when  the  devil  saw  that  he  might  not  prevail  against  him, 
he  tempted  him  by  grievous  temptation  of  the  flesh.  And  when  this  holy  servant 
of  Ood  feh  that,  he  despoUeds  his  cloaths,  and  beat  himself  right  hard  with  an  hard 
cord,  nyhig,  *  Thus,  brother  ass,  it  behoveth  thee  to  remain  and  to  be  beaten.'  And 
when  tlie  temptation  departed  not,  he  went  out  and  plunged  himself  in  the  snow,  all 
naked,  and  made  seven  great  balls  of  snow,  and  purposed  to  have  taken  them  into* 
his  body,  and  said, '  This  greatest  is  thy  wife ;  and  these  four,  two  ben  thy  daughters 
and  two  thy  sons;  and  the  other  twain,  that  one  thy  chambrere,  and  that  other  thy 
Talet  or  yeman ;  haste  and  clothe  them :  for  they  all  die  for  cold.  And  if  thy  busi- 
ness that  thou  hast  about  them,  grieve  ye  sore,  then  serve  our  Iicid  perfectiSy.'  And 
anon,  the  devil  departed  all  coniVised ;  and  St.  Francis  retoned  again  unto  his  oeQ 
^orifyhig  Qod. 

He  was  ennobled  in  his  life  by  many  miracles  *  *  *  and  the  vmy  death, 
which  is  to  all  men  horrible  and  hatefril,  he  admonished  them  to  praise  ft  And  also 
be  warned  and  admonished  death  to  come  to  him,  and  said, '  I^fh,  my  sister,  wel- 
come he  you.'  And  when  he  came  at  the  last  hour,  he  slept  in  our  Lord ;  of  whom 
a  friar  saw  the  soul,  in  manner  of  a  star,  like  to  the  moon  in  quantity,  and  the  sun 
indeamess. 


>  Beprored.  *  Took  off.  •  Unta 


tnim  tlie  /iftli. 
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— ilOdni  FISCHER — SIR  THOBiAS  ELYOT — ^HT7GH  LATIMER — JOHR  BALE. 

FllOWAKD  the  close  of  the  last  lecture  we  commenced  our  remarks 
-L      upon  t3ie  prose  writers  of  the  period  at  present  under  consideration. 
This  snhfect  we  shall  now  resume. 

Of  English  historical  prose  writers,  the  earliest  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge  are  Robert  Fabian,  and  Edward  Hall.  They  both  were  ex- 
tremely simple  in  their  manner  of  writing,  and  aimed  in  their  compositions 
si  no  literary  excellence,  not  even  perspicuity  of  arrangement — their  object 
being  merely  to  narrate  minutely,  and  asYar  as  opportunity  afforded,  faith- 
fully, the  events  in  the  history  of  their  country,  of  which  they  were  treating. 
These  Chronicles,  therefore,  form  masses  of  matter  which  a  modem  writer 
in  search  of  materials  alone,  would  now  be  likely  to  peruse.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  to  their  minute  and  indiscriminate  character,  we  are  in- 
debted im  like  preservation  of  many  curious  iada,  and  illustrations  of  man- 
nen,  itUA  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

Fabiak  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  He  was  an 
alderman  and  afterward  sheriff  of  London,  and  died  1512,  but  at  what 
age  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  a  general  chronicle  of  English  history  imder 
the  title  of  Tke  Concordance  of  Stories,  His  work  is  particularly  minute 
with  legard  to  what  would  probably  appear  the  most  important  of  all 
things  to  the  worthy  alderman — the  succession  of  officers  of  all  kinds  in 
the  city  of  London ;  and  he  also  carefully  repeats  all  the  fabulous  stories  of 
eariy  English  history,  first  circulated  by  Geoilrey  of  Monmouth.  In  order 
to  present  an  idea  of  the  first  English  historical  writer^s  style,  we  quote  the 
fcUowiDg  passage: — 

THE  DEPOSITION  OP  KING  VORTIGERN. 

•  ♦  •  ♦  ♦        An  heresy,  called  Arian's  heresy,  began  then 

to  wpaag  up  fai  Britain.  Por  the  which,  two  holy  bishops,  named  Germanns  and 
hapm^  m  of  Ganfiryde  is  witnessed,  came  into  Britain  to  reform  the  king,  and  all 
DttMrflMi  erred  from  the  way  of  tmth* 
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Of  this  holj  man,  Qermanus,  Vincent  Historial  salth,  that  upon  an  evening  when 
the  weather  was  pafwing  cold,  and  the  snow  fell  very  fkst,  he  axed  lodg;ing  of  the 
King  of  Britain,  for  him  and  hia  compeers,  which  was  denied.  Then  he,  after  sitting 
under  a  bush  in  the  field,  the  king's  herdmau  passed  by,  and  aeeing  this  bishop 
with  his  company  sitting  in  the  weather,  desired  him  to  his  house  to  take  there 
such  itooT  lodging  as  he  had.  Whereof  the  bishop  being  glad  and  &in,  yode^  unto 
the  house  of  the  said  herdiuan,  the  which  received  him  with  glad  cheer.  And  for 
him  and  his  comjiany,  willed  his  wife  to  kill  his  oidy  calf,  and  to  dreaa  it  for  Ul 
guests'  sui)per;  the  which  was  also  done.  When  the  holy  nian  had  rapped,  he 
called  to  him  his  hostess,  willing  and  desiring  her,  that  she  should  diligently  gather 
together  all  the  bones  of  the  dead  calf;  and  them  so  gathered,  to  wrap  together 
witliin  the  skin  of  the  said  calf  And  then  it  Uy  in  the  stall  before  the  rack  near 
unto  the  dame.  Which  done  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  holy  man, 
■hortly  after  the  calf  was  restored  to  life ;  and  forewitli  ate  hay  with  the  dam  at  the 
iBck.  At  which  mar\'el  all  the  house  was  greatly  astonished,  and  yielded  titMiViny 
unto  Almighty  Qod,  and  to  that  holy  bishop. 

Upon  the  morrow,  the  holy  bishop  took  with  him  the  herdman,  and  yode  unto 
the  presence  of  the  king,  and  axed  of  him  in  sharp  wise,  why  that  over-night  he  had 
denied  to  him  lodging.  Wherewith  the  king  ^-ns  so  abashed,  that  he  had  no  power 
to  give  unto  the  holy  man  an.swer.  Then,  St.  Germain  said  to  him:  I  chaige  thee, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  that  thou  and  thine  depart  from  this  palace,  and  resign 
it  and  the  rule  of  thy  laud  to  him  that  is  more  worthy  this  room  than  thou  art  The 
which  all  things  by  power  divine  was  observed  and  done ;  and  the  said  herdman,  by 
the  holy  bishop's  authority,  was  set  into  the  same  dignity ;  of  whom  after  descended 
all  the  kings  of  Britain. 

IIall  was  a  man  of  grontly  superior  atttdnments  to  Fabian,  being  an 
accomplished  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  judge  in  the  sheriff ^s  court  of  London, 
lie  flourished  tliroughout  the  whole  of  the  reigu  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  a^^  1547.  Ue  compiled  a  copious  Chiuniclo  of 
English  history  during  Uie  reigns  of  the  houses  of  lAncaster  and  York, 
under  the  title  of  The  Union  of  the  two  Noble  and  Illustre  Families  <^ 
Lancastre  and  York^  with  all  the  actes  done  in  both  the  tymea  tf  ike 
Princes  both  of  the  one  lineage  and  the  other. 

IIall  is  very  minute  in  his  narratives  of  the  fiishions  of  the  timea ;  and 
when  his  work  is  considered  as  the  only  compilaticm  of  l^gii^h  history  at 
the  command  of  the  ^ita  uf  Elizabeth^s  i^ign,  and  as  fumiahing  the  feon- 
dations  of  many  scenes  and  even  whole  pUp  by  tlie  meet  illustrioua  cf 
those  ^its,  tho  *  Chronicles^  have  a  value  in  our  eyes  beyond  that  which  in- 
trinsically belongs  to  them.  In  the  following  extract,  the  mfltim^la  of  a  re- 
markable scene  in  Richard  the  Third  are  found :  and  it  is  worth  cor  ^Hmtiop 
to  notice,  how  well  the  proee  narration  reads  by  the  side  of  the  poetical  one : — 


SCENE  IN  TUE  COUNCIL-ROOM  OF  THE  PROTECTOR  GLOUCESTER. 

The  Lord  Protector  caused  a  council  to  be  set  at  the  Tower,  on  Friday  the 
thirteenth  day  of  June,  where  there  was  much  communing  fbr  the  honourable 
solenmity  of  the  coronation,  of  the  which  the  time  appointed  approached  so  near, 
that  the  pageants  were  a  making  day  and  night  at  Westminster,  and  victual  killed, 
which  afterwards  was  cast  away. 

»  Went  ~" 
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These  lords  thus  littiDg,  communing  of  this  matter,  the  Protector  came  in  among 
them,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  saluting  them  courteously,  excusing  himself  that  he 
had  been  fVom  them  so  long,  saying  merrily  that  he  had  been  a  sleei>er  that  day. 
And  tfter  a  little  tiOking  with  him,  he  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  '  My  Lord,  you 
hire  very  good  stnwberries  in  your  garden  at  Holborn ;  I  require  you  let  us  have  a 
■en  of  them.'  '  Gladly  my  Lord,'  quoth  he,  '  I  would  I  had  some  better  thing,  as 
mdy  to  your  pleasure  as  that ;'  and  with  that  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  8er\'ant  for  a 
dUi  of  strawberries.  The  Protector  set  the  lords  fkst  in  communing,  and  thereupon 
pnfsd  them  to  spare  him  a  little ;  and  so  he  departed,  and  came  again  between  ten 
asd  dsren  of  the  clock  into  the  chamber,  all  changed,  with  a  sour  angry  counte- 
MaoSi  knitting  the  brows,  fVowning  and  fVetting,  and  gnawing  on  his  lips ;  and  so  set 
Ub  down  in  his  place.  All  the  lords  were  dismayed,  and  sore  marvelled  of  this 
BiSBer  and  sudden  change,  and  what  thing  should  him  ail.  When  he  had  sitten  a 
ibile,  thus  he  began :  *  What  were  they  worthy  to  have,  tliat  compass  and  ttnagiwi^ 
tbe  destruction  of  me,  being  so  near  of  blood  to  the  king,  and  protector  of  this  his 
nv^  Rslm  V  At  which  question,  all  the  lords  sat  sore  astonished,  musing  much  by 
vbomfhe  question  should  be  meant,  of  which  every  man  knew  himself  clear. 

Then  the  Lord  Hastings,  as  he  that,  for  the  fkmiliarity  that  was  between  them, 
thooglit  he  might  be  boldest  with  him,  answered  and  said,  that  they  were  worthy 
to  be  pmidied  as  heinous  traitors,  whatsoever  they  were ;  and  all  the  other  affirmed 
the  ame.  '  That  is,'  quoth  he,  '  yonder  .sorceress,  my  brother's  with,  and  other  with 
her;'  meaoing  the  queen.  Many  of  the  lords  were  sore  abashed  which  flivourcd  her ; 
bat  the  Lord  Hastings  was  better  content  in  his  mind,  that  it  was  moved  by  her  than 
b7  any  other  that  he  loved  better ;  albeit  his  heart  grudged  that  he  was  not  afore 
made  of  coonsel  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  ho  was  of  the  taking  of  her  kindred,  and 
of  their  patting  to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent  before  devised  to  be  beheaded 
tt  Pomflret^  this  selfsame  day ;  in  the  which  he  was  not  ware,  that  it  was  by  other 
Msed  that  fee  himself  should  the  same  day  be  beheaded  at  London.  '  Then,'  said 
the  Protector,  '  in  what  wise  that  sorceress  and  other  of  her  counsel,  as  Shore's 
^1  with  her  affinity,  have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft  thus  wasted  my  body !' 
ud  therewith  plucked  up  his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  elbow,  on  his  left  arm.  where  he 
eboired  a  veiy  withered  arm,  and  small,  as  it  was  never  other.  And  thereupon 
every  man's  ndnd  misgave  them,  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but  a  quarrel ; 
for  wdl  they  wist  that  the  queen  was  both  too  wise  to  go  about  any  such  folly,  and 
•bo,  if  she  would,  yet  would  she  of  all  folk  make  Shore's  wife  least  of  her  counsel, 
whoa  of  sn  woman  she  most  hated,  as  that  concubine  whom  the  Ung,  her  husband, 
Bortlofcd. 

Aln^  there  was  no  man  there  but  knew  that  his  arm  was  ever  such,  sith  the  day 

ef  Ui  birth.    Nevertheless,  the  Lord  Hastings,  which  fh>m  the  death  of  King 

Sd«iid,kepC  Shore's  wife,  his  heart  somewhat  grudged  to  have  her  whom  he  loved 

K>  U(^1y  aoensed,  and  that  as  he  knew  well  mitruly ;  therefore  he  answered  and 

nid, '  Oertaii^j,  my  Lord,  if  they  liave  so  done,  they  be  worthy  of  heinous  punish- 

loaV   'What!'  quoth  the  Protector,  '  thou  servest  me,  I  ween,  with  if  and  with 

ud;  I  ten  thee,  they  have  done  it,  and  that  will  I  make  good  on  thy  body,  traitor!' 

Aid  therewith,  as  in  a  great  anger,  ho  clapped  his  fist  on  the  board  with  a  great 

np»  at  which  token  given,  one  cried  treason  without  the  chamber,  and  therewith  a 

door  dapped,  and  In  came  rushing  men  in  harness,  as  many  as  the  chamber  could 

hold.   And  aiKm  the  Protector  said  to  the  Lord  Hastings,  '  I  arrest  thee,  traitor !' 

'What!  me!  mjLord,'  quoth  he.    'Yea,  the  traitor,'  quoth  the  Protector.    And 

one  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which  shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table, 

or  else  his  head  had  been  cleft  to  the  teeth ;  for  as  shortly  as  ho  shrunk,  yet  ran 

the  blood  about  his  ears.    Then  was  tho  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Doctor  Morton, 

Biihop  of  Ely,  and  the  Lord  Stanley  taken,  and  divers  others  which  were  bestowed 

fai  divers  chambers,  save  the  Lord  Hastings,  whom  the  Protector  commanded  to 
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ip«ed  and  shrive  him  apace.  '  For,  by  Saint  Poule/  quoth  he, '  I  win  not  dine  till 
'  I  aee  thy  head  off.'  It  booted  him  not  to  aak  why,  bat  heavily  he  took  a  priest  at 
k  Tentm^,  and  made  a  short  shrifl,  for  a  knger  would  not  be  suffered,  the  Protector 
made  so  much  haste  to  his  dinner,  which  might  not  go  to  it  till  this  murder  were 
done,  for  saving  of  his  ungracious  oath.  So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  green, 
beside  the  cha])el  within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  laid  down  on  a  log  of  timber,  that 
lay  there  for  building  of  the  chapel,  and  there  tyrannously  stricken  off,  and  atler  his 
body  and  head  were  interred  at  Windsor,  by  his  master,  King  Edward  the  Fourth ; 
whose  souls  Jesu  pardon.    Amen. 

After  Fortescue,  the  first  prose  writer  who  mingled  just  and  striking 
thought  with  his  language,  and  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  man  of 
genius,  was  unquestionably  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  celebrated  chancellor  of 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

Thomas  More,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  and  was  bom  in  London 
1480.  His  early  education  was  conducted  at  St  Anthony's  free  school  in 
London,  after  which  he  was  placed,  for  instruction,  in  the  family  of  cardinal 
Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury — a  method  of  education  much  practiced 
at  that  time  in  England,  though  such  favors  were  generally  extended  to  the 
sons  of  the  nobility  only.  The  cardinal  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  young 
More's  ingenuous  modesty,  and  \^ith  the  \'ivacity  and  quickness  of  his  wit, 
that  he  bestowed  es|>ecial  attention  upon  his  studies,  and  was  accustomed  to 
remark  to  his  friends,  that '  More,  whoever  should  Hve  to  see  it  would  one 
day  prove  a  marvellous  man.' 

In  1497,  he  entered  Canterbury  College,  Oxford,  soon  after  which  he 
gave  evidence  of  remarkable  attainments  for  one  so  young  in  both  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  languages,  by  the  j)roduction  of  some  Epigrams  and  transla- 
tions of  very  rare  merit.  After  having  j)as8ed  two  years^at  Oxford  he  re- 
moved thence  to  New  Inn,  London,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  BOOQ  discovered,  however,  that  Lincoln's  Inn  would  be  more 
&vorable  to  Ut  parpose,  and  thither  he  accordingly  removed,  and  there  re- 
mained until  he  became  a  barrister. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  More  became  a  member  of  parliament,  and  two 
years  after,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  opposing  a  subsidy  demanded 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  such  strength  of  argument,  that  the  parliament 
actually  refused  to  grant  the  king's  request  As  soon  as  the  vote  to  this 
effect  was  taken,  one  of  the  king's  privy-council  hastened  to  his  majesty  and 
informed  him  that  his  design  had  been  overthrown  by  a  beardless  boy. 
This  so  incensed  the  king  that  he  de\ised  a  causeless  quarrel  against  More's 
fether,  who  was  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench,  caused  him  to  betjonveyed  to 
the  Tower,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  released  until  he  had  paid  a  fine 
imposed  upon  him  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

This  event  so  powerfully  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  barrister 
that  he  seriously  designed  an  abode  upon  the  continent ;  and  with  this' 
view  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  French  language,  and  also  with  such 
sciences  as  he  might  there  find  useful :  but  by  the  death  of  JSeniy  the 
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Seventh,  which  occurred  before  these  preparations  were  completed, 
apprehensions  were  removed,  and  he  accordingly,  returned  to  his  legal  prac- 
tice. In  1510,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  sheriff's  coiul  in  the  city  of 
London ;  made  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  became  so  eminent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  that  scarcely  a  case  of  unportance  was  tried  at  the  bar,  in 
which  he  was  not  concerned. 

Before  More  entered  directly  into  the  senice  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  was 
repeatedly  engaged  in  connection  with  different  embassies  upon  the  conti- 
nent, in  all  of  which  he  evinced  such  learning,  ability  in  the  law,  and  dex- 
terity m  the  management  of  business,  that  on  his  return  from  the  last  of 
these  embassies,  the  king  ordered  cardinal  Wolsey  to  engage  him  in  the 
service  of  the  court.  With  this  view  the  cardinal  offered  him  a  pension ; 
but  this  More  refused,  not  thinking  it  equal  to  his  deserts.  With  this 
spirited  conduct  on  his  part,  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  insisted 
upon  his  accepting  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Requests,  within  a  month  after 
which  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  of  the  king's  privy-council. 

In  1520,  Sir  Thomas  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  as  his 
income  was  now  such  as  to  render  his  circumstances  easy,  he  bought  a 
house  at  Chelsea,  and  there  settled  with  his  family.  With  all  his  excellent 
endowments  for  pubHc  business.  Sir  Thomas  was  particularly  formed  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sweets  of  private  life ;  and  the  king  having  once 
realized  this  engaging  part  of  his  new  favorite's  character,  became  im- 
patiently eager  for  his  society  and  conversation.  With  this  view  he  was  in 
the  hahit  of  sending  for  him  into  his  private  apartments,  and  there  con- 
versing fianiliarly  with  him  on  divinity,  and  various  other  parts  of  learning. 
Thoe  was,  perhaps,  another  motive  which  induced  this  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  the  king ;  for  as  he  was  at  this  time  preparing  his  £unous  answer  to 
Luther,  he  required  the  assistance  of  Sir  Thomas  to  mould  the  work  into 
proper  shape. 

In  1523,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  BoQse  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  soon  after  evinced  great  intrepidity  in  frustrating  a  motion  for 
an  oppreasiTe  subsidy,  promoted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  cardinal  after- 
ward, in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  severely  reproached  him  for  it,  and  said, 
'  Would  to  God,  you  had  been  at  Rome,  Mr.  More,  when  I  made  you 
speaker.'  To  which  Sir  Thomas  immediately  replied,  *  Your  grace  not 
offi>ndedy  so  would  I  too.'  The  cardinal  now  percei\ing  that  he  could  not 
make  More^a  course  of  conduct  subsenient  to  his  own  purposes,  endeavored 
to  have  him  sent  abroad ;  but  the  king  had  other  designs  in  ^-iew  with  re- 
gard to  him,  and  he  therefore  accepted  Sir  Thomas's  plea  of  dehcate  health, 
and  allowed  him  to  remain  at  home,  with  an  occasional  short  embassy  to 
France,  and  other  neighboring  countries. 

When  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  disgraced,  Henry  intrusted  the  Great  Seal  to 
Sir  Thcnnas,  which  was  dehvered  to  him  on  the  25th  of  October,  1530.  This 
frfor  was  the  more  signal  as  he  was  the  first  layman  who  had  ever  enjoyed 
it;  but  the  evident  object  of  the  king  was  to  engage  Sir  Thomas  to  &vor 
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his  intended  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon.  More  was,  however,  a 
rigid  Romanist,  and  he  not  only  opposed  the  divorce,  but  when  the 
king's  supremacy  in  the  church  was  dedared  by  parhament,  he  refused 
to  take  the  oath  which  it  required,  and  was,  therefore,  condemned  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, and  accordingly  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1535, 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Thus  ignominiously  perished  Sir  Thomas 
More,  confessedly  the  most  illustrious  personage  of  Henry  the  £%hth's 
reign. 

The  benignity  and  kindness  of  Sir  ThoAias  More's  character  are  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  ill-tempered  wile  after  the  acci- 
dental burning  of  some  of  his  property  during  his  absence  upon  the  conti 
nent  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  specimen  of  his  English  prose.  Most 
of  his  other  English  writings  are  tracts  on  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
day,  besides  which  he  wrote  a  history  of  Richard  the  Third,  which,  though 
an  unfinished  production,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Hallam  as  the  first  English 
prose  work  free  from  vulgarisms  and  pedantry. 

The  Utopia,  written  in  Latin,  is,  however.  Sir  Thomas  More's  greatest 
hteraiy  performance.  It  is  a  pure  romance,  and  was  composed  in  1516. 
The  design  of  the  author  was  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  those  sodal  ammge- 
ments  by  which  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the  people  might  be 
secured  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible.  He 
imagines  an  island  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  contented  with  the  no- 
cesaities  of  life ;  all  are  employed  in  useful  labor ;  no  one  deaires,  in  cloth- 
ing, any  other  quality  than  durability ;  and  since  wants  are' few,  and  every 
member  of  the  community  engages  in  labor,  there  is  no  need  for  working 
more  than  six  hours  a  day.  Neither  laziness  nor  avarice  finds  a  place  in 
this  happy  region ;  for  the  people  have  no  inducement  to  be  indolent  when 
they  have  so  httle  toil,  or  avaricious  when  they  know  that  there  is  an 
abundance  for  alL  This,  however,  is  all  incompatible  with  prindples  inher- 
ent in  human  nJatore :  man  requires  the  stimulus  of  self-interest  to  render 
him  industrious  and  persevering ;  he  loves  not  utility  merely,  but  (miament 
also ;  he  possesses  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  induces  him  to  strive  to  oat- 
strip  Ins  fellows,  and  a  desire  to  accumulate  property  even  for  its  own 
sake.  %^ 

But  with  much  that  is  chimerical,  the  *  Utopia'  stiU  contains  many  sound 
suggestions.  Thus,  instead  of  severe  punishment  for  theft,  the  author  would 
improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  people,  so  as  to  take  away  the 
temptation  to  crimes ;  for  he  observes,  *  K  you  sufifer  your  people  to  be  ill- 
educated,  and  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  from  their  infimcy,  and  then 
punish  them  for  those  crimes  to  which  their  early  education  disposed  them, 
what  else  is  to  be  concluded  from  this,  than  that  you  first  make  thievea  and 
then  punish  them.'  And  again,  ^  It  being  a  fundamental  opinion  among 
them,  that  a  man  can  not  make  himself  believe  any  thing  he  pleases ;  nor 
do  they  drive  any  to  dissemble  their  thoughts  by  threatnings,  so  that  men 
are  not  tempted  to  lie  or  disguise  their  feelings  among  them ;  which,  being 
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a  sort  of  fraud,  is  abhorred  by  the  Utopians.  Every  man  may  endeavor 
to  conTert  others  to  his  views  by  the  force  of  amicable  and  modest  argu- 
ment, without  bitterness  against  those  of  other  opinions ;  but  whoso  adds 
reproach  and  violence  to  persuaaion,  is  to  be  condemned  to  banishment  or 
iliTeiy.' 

Such  liberal  views  were  extremely  rare  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  in  later  hfe  were  lamentably  departed  from  by  himself  in  practice ;  for 
in  p«necuting  the  Protestants,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  intolerance  and 
severity  which  were  strangely  at  variance,  both  with  the  opinions  of  his 
jooth,  and  the  general  mildness  of  his  disposition. 

The  descriptive  parts  of  the  work  are  beautiful  beyond  any  thing  that 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  language ;  but  as  the  style  in  which  the  whole 
performanoe  is  dressed  in  English  is  bishop  Burners,  and  not  Sir  Thomas 
More\  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  quotation  from  it 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  his  wife,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded:— 

Uiitnm  Alice,  in  my  most  hearty  wise,  I  recommend  me  to  yon.  And  whereas 
I  iiD  infomied  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  bams  and  our  neighbour's  also, 
with  iU  the  com  that  was  therein ;  albeit  (saving  Qod's  pleasure)  it  is  a  great  pity 
of  so  much  good  corn  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such  a  chance,  we 
■nst  and  are  boonden  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visitation. 
&  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  ho  hath  by  such  a  chance  taken  it  away 
again,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled !  Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good 
worth,  and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity  as  for  prosperity.  And  perad- 
Teotnre  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our  winning,  for  hia 
wisdom  better  aeeth  what  is  good  for  us  than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray 
yea  be  of  good  cheer,  and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank 
God,  both  ftr  that  he  has  given  us  and  that  he  has  taken  fVom  us,  and  for  that  he 
baa  left  aa;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  increase  when  he  will,  and  if  it  please 
him  to  leave  ua  yet  less,  at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  yoa  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my  poor  neighboun  have  lost,  and 

bid  them  take  no  thought  therefore  ■,  for,  if  I  should  not  leave  myself  a  spoon,  tiiere 

ihall  DO  poor  neighbour  of  mine  bear  no  loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house. 

I  pray  yon  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry  in  God ;  and  deviae 

aooaewluU  with  your  friends  what  way  were  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made 

Ibr  corn  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  coming,  if  we  think  it  good  that 

we  keep  the  ground  still  in  our  hands.    And  whether  we  think  it  good  that  we  so 

shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  suddenly  thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to 

pat  away  oar  fblk  fh)m  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us  thereon.    How- 

beit,  itwt  hafe  more  now  than  ye  shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters, 

ja  may  then  discbarge  us  of  them.    But  I  would  not  that  any  man  were  suddenly 

KDt  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but  that  I  should  tarry  still  with  the 
khig'a  graee.  But  now  I  shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave  this  next 
WBd[  to  eoDM  home  and  see  you,  and  then  shall  we  fkrther  devise  together  upon  all 
Ihiqga,  what  order  ahall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thna  aa  heartily  fkre  you  well,  with  all  our  chUdren,  aa  ye  can  wiah*  At 
Woodstock,  the  thir4  day  of  September,  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  More. 

To  this  letter  we  shall  add  our  anthor'a  acoouni  of  Bichard  the  Third, 
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which  was  closely  followed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  tragedy  of  the   same 
name. 

CHARACTER  OP  RICHARD  III. 

Richard,  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat,  was  in  wit  and  courage  egal^ 
with  either  of  them ;  in  body  and  prowess,  far  under  them  both;  little  of  stature,  ill- 
f^tured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right,  hard- 
ikvoured  of  visage.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful,  envious,  and  from  afore  his  birth 
ever  froward.  It  is  for  truth  reported,  that  the  duchess  his  mother  had  so  much  ado 
in  her  travail,  that  she  could  not  be  delivered  of  him  uncut ;  and  that  he  came  into 
the  world  with  the  feet  forward,  as  men  be  bom  outward;  and  (as  the  fkme  runneth) 
also  not  untoothed  (whether  men  of  hatred  report  above  the  truth,  or  else  that  na- 
ture changed  her  course  fai  his  beginning,  which,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  many 
things  unnaturally  conmiitted.) 

None  evil  captain  was  he  in  the  war,  as  to  which  his  disposition  was  more  meetly 
than  for  peace.  Sundry  victories  had  he,  and  sometime  overthrows,  but  never  in 
default  for  his  own  person,  either  of  hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called 
of  dispense,  and  somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  With  large  gifts  he  get  him  un- 
steadfiist  friendship,  for  which  he  was  fain  to  pil  and  spoil  in  other  places,  and  get 
him  stedfast  hatred.  Ho  was  close  and  secret ;  a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  counte- 
nance, arrogant  of  heart;  outwardly  coumpinable  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  let- 
ting to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill ;  dispitious  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  alway, 
but  oftcner  for  ambition,  and  cither  for  the  surety  and  increase  of  his  estate.  Friend 
and  foe  was  indifferent,  where  his  advantage  grew ;  he  spared  no  man's  death,  whose 
life  withstood  his  purpose.  He  slew  with  his  own  hands  king  Henry  VI.,  being  pris- 
oner in  the  Tower. 

Contemporary  with  Sir  Thomas  More  though  greatly  inferior  to  him  m 
intellect,  was  Alexander  Barclay,  an  English  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at 
Barclay  in  Somersetshire,  and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Afier  hav- 
ing completed  his  studies  at  home,  he  travelled  abroad,  visiting  Holland,  Germa- 
ny, France,  and  Italy ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  preferred,  first  to 
Baddow  Magna,  in  Essex,  and  afterward  to  AllhoUows,  Lombard  St,  London. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  at  Croydon,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 

Besides  a  curious  work  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  The  Ship  of  J^ooleSj  in 
which  is  described  a  great  variety  of  himian  absurdities,  Barclay  translated 
many  Latin  works,  including  Sallust's  History  of  the  Jugurthine  War, 
which  was  among  the  earliest  English  versions  of  classical  authors  produced 
in  England. 

John  Fischer,  a  feUow-martyr  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  somewhat 
his  seniour  in  years,  was  bom  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  1469.  He  lost  his 
&ther  when  very  young ;  but  by  the  assiduous  care  of  his  mother,  he  was 
prepared  for  college  in  his  native  place,  and  educated  at  the  xmiverBity  of 
Cambridge.  In  consequence  of  his  extensive  learning  and  exemplary  vir- 
tues, he  was  selected,  in  1495,  by  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
king  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  her  chaplain  and  confessor ;  and  such  were  his 
wisdom  and  piety,  that  she  committed  herself  entirely  to  his  government  and 
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direction.  In  1501,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  im- 
mediately after  made  vice-chancellor  of  the  ^vereity  of  Cambridge.  In 
1504,  he  was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Rochester ;  and,  notwithstanding,  it 
was  the  poorest  See  in  the  kingdom,  yet  such  was  his  attachment  to  it,  that 
be  could  never  be  induced  to  change  it  for  a  richer. 

In  1606,  Pischer  accepted  the  headship  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  when  Luther  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  rehgious  liberty,  he  boldly 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  Rome.  Though  long  &vored  by  the  king, 
he  finally,  in  1527,  fell  under  his  displeasure,  for  nding  with  queen  Cathe- 
rine in  the  afiair  of  her  divorce.  When  the  question  of  the  king's  suprem- 
acy was  agitated  in  1531,  he  opposed  it  with  great  freedom  and  warmth,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  would 
doubtleas  have  been  permitted  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe,  haJliot 
pope  Paul  the  Third,  pleased  with  his  devotion  to  the  Romish  church,  created 
him  a  cardiniL  This  so  incensed  the  king  that  he  caused  him  to  be  con- 
demned kf  high  treason,  and  he  was,  accordingly,  beheaded  on  the  2  2d  of 
June,  1535,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

As  Fischer  was  the  hterary  opponeat  of  Erasmus,  the  opinion  of  that  illus- 
trious scholar  with  regard  to  his  merits,  should  carry  great  weight  He 
represents  him  as  *  a  man  of  great  and  extensive  powers  of  mind,  and  for  in- 
tegrity, sweetness  of  temper,  and  greatness  of  soul,  far  superior  to  all  the 
men  of  his  age.'  The  English  writings  of  Fischer  consist  of  sermons,  and  a 
few  small  tracts  on  religious  subjects.  From  a  funeral  sermon  occasioned 
\j  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  and  preached  in  1509,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  remarkable  portraiture  of  that  pious  lady's  daily  devo- 
ticHB: — 

In  pvqpcr,  every  day  at  her  uprising,  which  commoDly  was  not  long  after  five  of 
the  doek,  she  began  certain  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with  one  of  her  gentle- 

wnmen,  the  maUna  of  oar  lady,  which  kept  her  to^ then  she  came  into  her 

ckiset,  where  then  with  her  chaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day,  and  after  that 

daily  beard  fbnr  or  five  masses  upon  her  knees ;  so  continuing  in  her  prayers  and 

devotioin  unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  day,  was  ten  of  the  clock,  and 

upoa  the  fttthig  day,  eleven.    After  dinner  full  tmly  she  would  go  her  stations  to 

three  aUan  daily ;  daily  her  dirges  and  commendations  she  would  say,  and  her  even 

songs  before  supper,  both  of  the  day  and  of  our  lady,  beside  many  other  prayers  and 

psalters  of  David  throughout  the  year ;  and  at  night  before  she  went  to  bed,  she 

MIed  not  to  resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of  an  hour  to  occupy 

her  devotioDS.    No  marvel,  though  all  this  long  time  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painf\il, 

ud  so  painftd  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain  and  desease.    And  yet, 

nerertbeleia,  daily  when  she  was  in  health,  she  fkUed  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our 

lidy,  which  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth  sixty  and  three  aves,  and  at  every 

i?e  to  make  a  kneeling.    As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers  books  in  French,  whe^  • 

with  she  wonld  occupy  herself  when  she  was  weary  of  prayer.  Wherefore  divers  s 

dU  translate  out  of  the  French  intof  English.    Her  marvellous  weeping  they  can  bea 

vitDesB  ot,  which  here  before  have  heard  her  confession,  which  be  divers  and  many, 

mi  Mi  many  seasons  in  the  year,  lightly  every  third  day.    Can  also  record  the  same 


^  There  is  an  omission  here. 
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tho  tbftt  were  preeent  at  anj  time  when  she  was  hoiisliflde,^  which  was  Ml  nigh  a 
dozen  times  ereiy  year,  what  floods  of  tears  there  tssoiMitfliof  her  eyes ! 

Thomas  Eltot,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  learning,  and  a  distinguislied 
physician  of  the  ragn  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  wm  descended  fiom  an  ancient 
family  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Elyot ;  but 
the  period  of  his  birth  has  not  been  preservaBL  He  was  educated  at  St 
Mary^s  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  attainments 
in  philosophy  and  logic  After  having  passed  some  years  at  the  university,  and 
having  also  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  he  travelled  upon 
the  continent ;  and  upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  introduced  at  court 
His  unusual  genius  and  extensive  learning  recommending  him  to  the  fiivor 
of  Henry  the  fjghth,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  great  patron  of  men  of 
letArs,  his  majesty  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  several  important  embassies,  one  of  which  was  to  Rome  in 
1532,  relating  to  the  king's  divorce  from  queen  Catherine ;  and  another,  four 
years  after,  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth  of  Spain.  He  died  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1546,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Carlton  in  Cambridgeshire, 
where  a  magnificent  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Wood  remarks  that  ^  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  was  an  excellent  grammarian, 
poet,  rhetoridan,  philosopher,  physician,  and  historian ;  and  distinguished 
as  much  for  his  candor,  and  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  life,  as  for  his 
accomplishments.  He  was  admired  and  beloved  by  all  the  men  of  learning 
who  were  his  contemporaries ;  and  lus  memory  is  celebrated  by  them  in 
their  respective  works,  particularly  by  Leland.' 

Of  the  numerous  productions  of  Elyot,  the  most  popular  are,  2%e  OoiiU 
of  Healthy  and  The  Oovemor.  The  former  is  a  professional  work,  and  con- 
tains many  sound  precepts  with  regard  to  diet  and  regimen ;  and  the  latter 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  education.  He  recommends  that  children 
be  taught  to  speak  Latin  from  their  infancy ;  and  he  deprecates  '  cruel  and 
yrous'  schoolmasters,  by  whom  the  wits  of  children  be  dulled,  whereof  we 
need  no  better  author  to  witness  than  daily  experience.'  Mr.  Hallam 
observes,  in  reference  to  this  passage,  that,  *  all  historians  concur  to  this 
savage  ill-treatment  of  boys  in  the  schools  of  this  period.  The  fieroeneas  of 
the  Tudor  government,  the  religious  intolerance,  the  polemical  brutality,  the 
rigorous  justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seemed  to  have  engendered 
a  hardness  of  character,  which  displayed  itself  in  severity  of  discipline,  when 
It  did  not  even  reach  the  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant  cruelty.* 

The  Mowing  brief  passage  from  ^  The  Castle  of  Health,'  gives  a  very  fidr 
idea  of  Elyot's  style,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  habits  recommended  by 
the  medical  men  of  that  period. 

^  *  ^  *  *    The  muscles  are  best  exercised  with  holding  of 

the  breath  in  a  long  time,  so  that  he  which  doth  exercise  hath  well  digested  hia  meat 
and  is  not  troubled  with  much  wind  in  his  body.    Finally,  loud  reading,  oounterfUt 


1  Beceived  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  t  Irascible. 
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battle,  tennis  or  throwiiif  the  ball,  ranning,  walking,  adde(d)  to  shooting,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  exceeds  aU  th9  other,  do  exercise  the  body  commodiously.  Alway  re- 
member that  the  end  of  Solent  exercise  is  difSculty  in  fetching  of  the  breath ;  of 
moderate  exercise,  alteration  of  breath  only,  or  the  beginning  gJTvweat.  Moreover,  in 
winter,  nmning  and  wrestling  k  convenient ;  in  summer,  wrestUng  a  little,  but  not 
nmning ;  in  very  cold  weather,  much  walking ;  in  hot  weather  rest  is  more  expedient. 
They  which  seem  to  have  molit  bodies,  and  live  in  idleness,  they  have  need  of  violent 
exerciae.  They  which  are  lean  and  choleric  must  walk  softly,  and  exercise  them- 
Khes  very  temperately.  The  plummets,  called  of  Ghilen,  alteres,  which  are  now 
modi  used  with  great  men,  being  of  equal  weight  and  according  to  the  strength  of 
1dm  that  exerciseth,  are  very  good  to  be  used. 

At  the  period  at  present  under  consideration  bishop  Latimer  distinguished 
liimself  as  a  zealous  Reformer,  not  less  than  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  bishop 
Fischer  did  as  Romanists. 


\ 


[uQH  Latimer  was  bom  at  Thirkesson,  in  Leicestershire  1470.    His 
father  rented  a  small  farm,  and  though  he  had  a  family  of  seven  children, 
jet  bj  industry  and  frugality  he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  all  up  at  home, 
and  finally  establishing  them  respectably  in  life.    Hugh,  his  only  son,  was 
early  sent  to  the  granamar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  the  faciUty  with 
which  he  acquired  knowledge  was  such,  that  his  father  at  once  resolved  to 
educate  him  for  the  church.     With  this  view,  as  soon  as  suitable  prepara- 
tions had  been  made,  he  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  scholastic  learning ;  and  having  taken  the 
d^ree  of  master  of  arts,  he  entered  into  priest's  orders  as  a  devoted  advocate 
of  Popery.     He  remained  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  however,  but  a 
few  yean ;  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Thomas  Bilney,  a  celebrated 
defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  ho  became  convinced  of  his  error, 
and  thenceforth  boldly  maintained  both  in  private  and  in  the  pulpit,  the 
views  of  the  Protestant  party.    His  preaching  at  Cambridge  gave  great 
ofl^Dse  to  the  Romish  clergy,  at  whose  instigation  cardinal  Wolsey  instituted 
a  ooort  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  execute  the  laws  against  heretics.    Before 
this  ooort  Bilney  and  Latimer  were  summoned,  when  the  recantation  of  the 
former,  who  was  regarded  as  the  principal  offender,  caused  both  to  be 
liberated.    Bilney  afterward  disclaimed  his  abjuration,   and  was  burnt 
This,  howeveE,  did  not  abate  the  boldness  of  Latimer,  who  not  only  con- 
tinned  to  preach  openly  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  but  even  wrote  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  remonstrating  with  that  arbitrary  sovereign  against  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  EnglisL    This  boldness,  although  it  Med  to 
produce  the  desired  result,  gave  no  offense  to  the  king,  who  soon  after  pre- 
sented Latimer  to  a  living  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  1536,  appointed  him  bi^op 
of  Worcester.     The  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  followed  by  the  passing  of  the 
six  artides  establishing  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  in  consequence  of  which 
Latimer  resigned  his  bishopric 

During  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign  the  bishop  suflfered  imprisonment ; 
but  being  liberated  after  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  he  became 
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popular  at  court  as  a  preacher,  but  could  never  be  prevuled  upon  to  resume 
his  Episcopal  functions.  In  Mary's  reign,  when  measures  were  taken  for 
the  restoration  of  Popery,  Latimer  was  summoned  before  the  coimcil,  and 
although  allowed  an  opportunity  to  escape,  he  readily  obeyed  the  dtation^ 
exclaiming  as  he  passed  through  Smithfield,  *  This  place  has  long  groaned 
for  me.'  After  a  tedious  imprisonment,  he  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  certain  articles  which  were  submitted  to  him ;  and  he  and  Ridley, 
bishop  of  London,  were  led  to  the  stake  together  at  Oxford,  and  committed 
to  the  flames  on  the  16th  of  October,  1555.  On  their  way  to  their  execu- 
ti<m  Latimer  exclaimed  to  his  fellow-martyr, '  Be  of  good  comfort  Doctor 
Ridley,  and  play  the  man :  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's 
grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out'  Thus  died  bishop 
Latimer,  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  who  successfully 
introduced  the  reformation  into  England. 

Latimer's  sermons,  his  only  literary  preformances,  are  remarkable  for  a 
^Euniliarity  and  drollery  of  style,  which,  though  it  would  now  be  considered 
very  singular  in  the  pulpit,  was  highly  popular  in  his  own  time,  and  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  impression  upon  his  hearers.  He  was  also  chi^y  in- 
strumental in  effecting  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  clerical  dis- 
courses, by  substituting  topics  connected  with  moral  duties  for  those  incred- 
ible and  often  ridiculous  legendary  tales  of  saints  and  martyrs,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  common  subject-matter  of  sermons. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  discourses  will  afford  a  pretty  oorrect  idea 
of  his  style,  and  peculiar  manner  of  preaching. 

HASTY  JUDGMENT. 

Here  I  have  occasion  to  tell  you  a  story  which  happened  at  Cambridge.  Master 
Bihiey,  or  rather  Saint  Bilney,  that  suffered  death  for  Qod's  word's  sake,  the  same 
Bihiey  was  the  instrument  whereby  God  called  me  to  knowledge,  for  I  may  thank 
him,  next  to  God,  for  that  knowledge  that  I  have  in  the  word  of  God.  For  I  was 
as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  England,  insomuch  that,  when  I  should  be  made 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Melancthon  and  against 
his  opinions.  Bilney  heard  me  at  that  time,  and  perceived  that  I  was  zealous  with- 
out knowledge  *,  he  came  to  me  afterward  in  my  study,  and  desired  me  for  God's 
sake  to  hear  his  confession ;  I  did  so ;  and,  to  say  the  very  truth,  by  his  confiMsion  I 
learned  more  than  before  in  many  years ;  so  firom  that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell 
the  word  of  God,  and  forsook  the  school-doctors  and  such  fooleries. 

Now  after  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him,  I  went  with  him  to  visit  the  prisoners 
in  the  tower  at  Cambridge,  for  he  was  ever  visiting  prisoners  and  sick  folk.  So  we 
went  together,  and  exhorted  them  as  well  as  we  were  able  to  do ;  minding  them  to 
patience,  and  to  acknowledge  their  faults.  Among  other  prisoners,  there  was  a 
woman  which  was  accused  that  she  had  killed  her  child,  which  act  she  plainly  and 
steadfastly  denied,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  the  act ;  which  denying  gave 
us  occasion  to  search  for  the  matter,  and  so  we  did ;  and  at  length  we  found  that 
her  husband  loved  her  not,  and  therefore  he  sought  means  to  make  her  out  of  the 
way.  The  matter  was  thus : — A  child  of  hers  had  been  sick  by  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  so  decayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  consumption.  At  length  It  died  in  harvest-time  i 
shewent  to  her  neighbours  and  other  friends  to  desire  their  help  to  prepare  the  child 
for  burlU ;  but  there  was  nobody  at  home,  every  man  was  in  the  field.    The  woman, 
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iaaheaTiness  and  trouble  of  spirit,  went,  and  being  herself  alone,  prepared  the 
chiM  for  burial.  Her  husband  coming  home,  not  having  great  love  toward  her, 
aecnaed  her  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  was  taken  and  brought  to  Cambridge.  But 
aa  fkr  forth  as  I  could  learn,  through  earnest  inquisition,  I  thought  in  my  conscience 
the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  the  circumstances  well  considered. 

Immediately  after  this  I  was  called  to  preach  before  the  king,  which  was  my  first 
Knnoo  that  I  made  before  hia  migesty,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor;  where  his  ma- 
jeity,  after  the  sermon  was  done,  did  most  familiarly  talk  with  me  in  a  gallery. 
Now,  when  I  saw  my  time,  I  kneeled  down  before  his  majesty,  opening  the  whole 
matter,  and  afterward  most  humbly  desired  his  majesty  to  pardon  that  woman. 
For  I  thought  in  my  conscience  she  was  not  guilty,  or  else  I  would  not  for  all  the 
world  aae  for  a  murderer.  The  king  most  graciously  heard  my  humble  request, 
iDsomnch  that  I  had  a  pardon  ready  for  her  at  my  returning  homeward.  In  the 
mean  aeaaon,  that  woman  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  whose 
god-&ther  I  was,  and  Mistress  Cheek  was  god-mother.  But  all  that  time  I  hid  my 
pardon,  and  told  her  nothing  of  it,  only  exhorting  her  to  confess  the  truth.  At 
length  the  time  came  when  she  looked  to  suffer ;  I  came  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  to 
iDstnict  her*,  she  made  great  moan  to  me.  So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till  we 
brought  her  to  a  good  opinion ;  and  at  length  showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and 
let  her  go. 

This  tale  I  told  you  by  this  occasion,  that  though  some  women  be  very  unnatural, 
and  fbrgei  their  children,  yet  when  we  hear  any  body  so  report,  we  should  not  be  too 
haaty  in  belieYing  the  tale,  but  rather  suspend  our  judgments  till  we  know  the 
troth. 

THE  SHEPHERDS  OP  BETHLEHEM. 

I  pray  yon  to  whom  was  the  nativity  of  Christ  first  opened  ?    To  the  bishops  or 
great  lords  which  were  at  this  time  at  Bethlehem  1    Or  to  those  jolly  damsels  with 
their  fkrdingales,  with  their  round-abouts,  or  with  their  bracelets  1    No,  no,  they 
had  too  many  lets  to  trim  and  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  no  time  to 
hear  of  the  nativity  of  Christ;  their  minds  were  so  occupied  otherwise,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  hear  of  him.    But  his  nativity  was  revealed  first  by  the  Shep- 
heria,  and  it  was  revealed  unto  them  in  the  night-time,  when  every  body  was  at 
rest ;  then  they  heard  this  joyflil  tidings  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  for  these  shep- 
herds wen  keei»ng  their  sheep  in  the  night  season  firom  the  wolf  and  other  beasts, 
and  Atn  the  fox ;  for  the  sheep  in  that  country  do  lamb  two  times  in  a  year,  and 
thereftra  it  was  needftil  for  the  sheep  to  have  a  shepherd  to  keep  them.    And  here 
noie  the  dihgeoce  of  these  shepherds ;  for  whether  the  sheep  were  their  own,  or 
whether  they  were  servants,  I  can  not  tell,  for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  book ;  but 
it  b  moat  like  they  were  servants,  and  their  masters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep 
their  aheep.    Now,  if  these  shepherds  had  been  deceitfhl  fellows,  that  when  their 
maaterahid  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep,  they  had  been  drinking  in  the 
ale-home  all  night,  as  some  of  our  servants  do  now-a-days,  surely  the  angel  had  not 
appearsd  onto  them  to  have  told  them  this  great  joy  and  good  tidings.    And  here  all 
aer?anti  may  learn  by  these  shepherds,  to  serve  truly  and  diligently  unto  their  masters ; 
m  what  buainesB  soever  they  are  set  to  do,  let  them  be  painftd  and  diligent  like  as 
Jacob  was  unto  his  master  Laban. 

Kow  theae  shepherds,  I  say,  they  watch  the  whole  night,  they  attend  upon  their 
▼oeatioii,  they  do  according  to  their  calMng,  they  keep  their  sheep,  they  run  not 
hither  and  ttdther  spending  the  time  in  vain,  and  neglecting  their  office  and  calling 
5o^  they  did  not  so.  Here  by  these  shepherds  men  may  learn  to  attend  upon  their 
oAees  and  caDings :  I  would  wish  that  clergymen,  the  curates,  parsons,  and  vicars, 
the  bishops  and  all  other  spiritual  persons,  would  learn  this  lesson  by  these  poor 
dwpberds;  which  is  this,  to  abide  by  their  flocks,  and  by  their  sheep,  to  tany  among 
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them,  to  be  careAil  over  ^em,  not  to  ran  hitherand  thither  after  their  own  pleunre, 
but  to  tarry  by  their  benefices  and  feed  their  sheep  with  the  food  of  God's  word,  and 
to  keep  hospitality,  and  so  to  feed  them  both  soul  and  body.  For  I  tell  yon,  these 
poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a  stout  and  great  learned  clerk ;  fixr 
these  shepherds  had  but  the  care  and  charge  over  brute  beasts,  and  yet  were  diligent 
to  keep  them,  and  to  feed  them,  and  the  other  have  the  cure  orer  Qod's  lambe 
which  he  bought  with  the  death  of  his  son,  and  yet  they  are  so  careless,  so  negligent, 
so  sIothAil  over  them ;  yea,  and  the  most  part  intendeth  not  to  feed  the  sheep,  bat 
they  long  to  be  fed  of  the  sheep ;  they  seek  only  their  own  pastimes,  they  care  for 
no  more.  But,  what  said  Christ  to  Peter?  What  said  he?  Petre,  anuui  mel 
(Peter,  lovest  thou  me  ?)  Peter  made  answer,  yes.  Then  feed  my  sheep.  And  so 
the  third  tfane  he  commanded  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep.  But  our  deigymendo 
declare  plainly  that  they  love  not  Christ,  because  they  feed  not  his  flock.  If  th^ 
had  earnest  love  to  Christ,  no  doubt  they  would  show  their  love,  they  would  feed 
his  sheep.       *       ♦       ♦ 

'  And  the  shepherds  returned  lauding  and  praising  God,  fer  aU  the  Uihigs  that 
they  had  heard  and  seen,'  &<c.  They  were  not  made  religious  men,  but  retoraed 
again  to  their  business  and  to  their  occupation.  Here  we  learn  every  man  to  folkm 
his  occupation  and  his  vocation,  and  not  to  leave  the  same,  except  God  call  him  from 
it  to  another,  for  God  would  have  every  man  to  live  in  that  order  that  he  hath 
ordained  for  him.  And  no  doubt  the  man  that  plieth  his  occupation  truly,  without 
any  fraud  or  deceit,  the  same  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  he  shall  have  everlasting  life. 

We  shall  close  our  present  remarks  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Bale,  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland. 

John  Bale  was  bom  at  Cove,  in  Suffolk,  1495.  His  parents  being  in 
narrow  circumstances,  he  was  sent,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  to  the 
monastery  of  Camelites  in  Norwich,  and  moved,  a  few  years  after,  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  His  whole  education,  both  in  school  and  at  college^ 
was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Romish 
church,  but  before  he  entered  into  orders  he  became  a  devoted  Protestant 
He  informs  us  in  reference  to  this  change,  ^  that  he  was  involved  in  the 
utmost  ignorance  and  darkness  of  mind,  both  at  Norwich  and  Cambridge, 
tiU  the  word  of  God  shining  forth,  the  churches  began  to  return  to  the 
true  fountains  of  divinity.  That  the  instrument  of  his  conversion  was  not 
a  priest  or  a  monk,  but  the  most  noble  Earl  of  Wentworth.'  His  conver- 
sion, however,  exposed  him  to  the  severest  persecutions  from  the  Romish 
clergy,  and  he  would  doubtless  have  felt  the  full  force  of  their  resentment 
had  he  not  been  protected  by  Lord  Cromwell,  one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
principal  fiivorites.  But  after  the  death  of  that  nobleman.  Bale  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  When  Edward 
the  Sixth  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  recalled  by  that  youthful  monarch 
to  England,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1552,  nominated  to  the  See  of 
Ossory  in  Ireland.  Upon  his  arrival  in  that  coimtry,  he  immediately  began 
to  introduce  such  reformations  in  his  diocess  as  would  have  a  tendency  to 
correct  the  extensive  abuses  which  there  prevailed,  particularly  the  vicious 
and  irregular  hves  of  the  priests ;  but  all  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by  the 
premature  death  of  Edward,  and  the  accession  of  Maiy  to  the  throne.  The 
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priests  of  Ossoiy  now  resolved  to  retaliate  upon  their  bishop ;  and  while 
they  were  endeavoring  to  compass  his  death,  he  fled  once  more  to  Holland, 
and  thenoe  passed  to  Basil  in  Switzeriand,  where  he  remained  until  Mary^s 
death.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  returned  from  exile,  but 
instead  of  resuming  the  duties  of  bishop  of  Ossory,  he  became  prebend  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  this  ofSce  remained  imtil  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
month  of  November,  1563,  and  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Bale  was  the  author  of  many  severe  and  intemperate  tracts  against 
popery ;  but  his  most  celebrated  production  is  an  Account,  in  Latin,  of  the 
lives  of  Eminent  Writers  of  Great  Britain,  extending  from  Japhet,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Noah,  to  the  year  1557.  He  left,  also,  many  curious  metrical 
productions  in  the  English  language,  including  several  dramatic  pieces  on 
sacred  subjects,  which  to  a  modem  taste  appear  utterly  burlesque.  Among 
these  are  plays  on  Jbhn  the  Baptisfa  preaching ;  on  Hie  childhood,  iempta- 
tion^paenon,  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  on  The  Lord^s  Supper ,  The  washing 
cf  the  disciples^  feet,  and  on  God's  promises — ^the  performance  of  all  of 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath,  at  Kilkenny,  during 
Bale's  residence  in  Ireland.  In  1544,  he  published  a  Brefe  Chronycle  con- 
eemynge  the  Examinacyon  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Oldecastell  the  Lorde 
Cobham,  from  which  we  extract  the  account  of  Cobham's  death.  Cobham 
was  executed  in  1417,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fifth,  for  supporting  the 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  and  was  the  first  martyr  among  the  English  nobility. 

DEATH  OF  LOBD  COBHABl 

Upon  the  day  appointed,  he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower  with  his  arms  bound 
behhid  him,  having  a  very  cheerftd  countenance.  Then  was  he  laid  upon  a  hurdle, 
as  thoag^  he  had  been  a  most  heinous  traitor  to  the  crown,  and  so  drawn  fbrth  into 
Saint  Qfles'  Field,  where  as  they  had  set  up  a  new  pair  of  gallows.  Ab  he  was  com- 
ing to  the  place  of  execution,  and  was  taken  fh)m  the  hurdle,  he  fell  down  devoutly 
upon  his  knees,  desiring  Almighty  Ood  to  forgive  his  enemies.  Than  stood  he  up, 
and  beheld  the  multitude,  exhorting  them  in  most  godly  manner  to  follow  the  laws 
of  God  written  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  any  wise  to  beware  of  such  teachers  as  they 
see  contrary  to  Christ  in  their  conversation  and  living,  with  many  other  special  coun- 
sels. Then  he  was  hanged  up  there  by  the  middle  in  chains  of  iron,  and  so  con- 
somedalive  in  the  fire,  praising  the  name  of  God,  so  long  as  his  lifl9  lasted.  In  the 
end  he  commended  his  soul  into  the  hand  of  God,  and  so  departed  hence  most  Chris- 
tenly,  his  body  resolved  into  ashes. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  FOFULAB  MIKD — ^WTLLIAM  TTNDALE — ^BflLES  COVERDALE — JOHN 
FOX— JOHI  LELAKD— GEORGE  CAVENDISH — ^LORD  BERNERS — JOHK  BELLENDEN — 
SIR  JOHI  CHEKS — THOMAS  WILSON — ^ROGER  ASCHAM. 

ONE  of  Hie  most  striking  features  of  the  popular  mind  of  England  during 
the  rdgn  of  Henry  tlie  Eighth,  was  a  disposition  to  throw  o£f  the  op- 
preadve  yoke  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  the  measures  which  were  taken 
to  effect  this  great  object,  were  wonderfully  f^dlitated  by  the  insufferable 
piide  and  pomp  of  the  prelates  of  that  church,  and  the  shameful  debauche- 
nes  of  the  monks.  The  latter  had  become  so  notorious  that  even  the  advo- 
cates themselves  of  popery  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  it  was  pressed  upon  the  consdousness  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  his  only 
wply  was,  *  Our  mater  is  not  of  the  lyuynge  but  of  the  doctryne.'  This,  it 
was  eariy  perceived,  could  be  done  so  effectually  in  no  other  way  as  by  af- 
Mingto  the  people  the  means  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular 
language.  To  the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  the  life  of  lyndale  was 
therefare  devoted- 

WmjAM  Ttnbale,  the  son  of  John  T^ndale,  of  baronial  dignity,  was 
bom  at  Hunt's  Court  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1477.  From  childhood  he  was 
<^tiQed  for  the  church,  and  at  a  very  early  age  he,  accordingly,  became  a 
^i%ent  student  in  the  university  at  Oxford.  He  continued  at  Oxford 
till  \m  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  enabled  him  to  read 
the  ]few  Testament  to  his  fellow-students  in  Magdalen  Hall,  and  also  to 
those  of  Magdalen  College.  In  this  manner  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
skill  m  the  learned  languages  so  essential  to  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  great  enterprise  upon  which  he  was  soon  to  enter.  Having  taken  his 
<%reeB  at  Oxford,  Tyndale,  for  some  reason  not  now  known,  entered  the  uni- 
vasity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  also  took  a  degree,  inmiediately  after  which 
he  was  ordained,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  1502,  was  set  apart  as 
pnest  to  the  nonnery  of  Lambley  in  the  diocess  of  Carlisle.  He  took  the 
vowB  and  became  a  friar  in  the  monastery  of  Greenwich,  in  1508.  For  some 
JtttB  previous  to  taking  the  vows,  he  had  not  only  read  the  Scriptures  to 
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hJB  fellow-studenta,  but  by  presenting,  in  an  Epglish  dress,  various  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  evinced  his  early  zeal  for  the  noble  enterprise  which 
has  perpetuated  his  name. 

How  long  lyndale  remained  with  the  Greenwich  community  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  having  returned  to  bis  native  coimty,  he  exchanged  the  life  of  a 
friar  for  that  of  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Welch,  a  knight 
of  Gloucestershire,  whose  liberal  table  was  certain  to  procure  him  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  neighboring  prelates  and  clergy.  Luther,  at  this  time,  having 
become,  from  his  bold  defiance  of  the  Pope,  the  all-absorbing  topic,  the 
chaplain  was  often  betrayed  into  disputes  with  his  patron's  guests  on  the 
new  heresy.  When  mortified  at  the  ignorance  of  his  authorized  guides,  he 
would  wannly  urge  upon  them  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  This  led 
them,  in  Fuller's  witty  phrase,  *  to  prefer  resigning  Squire  Welch's  good 
cheer,  rather  than  to  have  the  sour  sauce  of  Master  T3mdale'8  company.'  At 
this  display  of  Tyndale's  independence  and  conscientious  integrity,  Sir  John 
Welch's  lady  expressed  strong  disapprobation ;  but  T3mdale  took  no  other 
notice  of  her  displeasure,  than  to  translate  and  to  dedicate  to  hetself  and  Sir 
John  *  Erasmus  Enchiridion,'  the  attentive  reading  of  which  resulted  in  the 
happy  conversion  of  both.  He  was  now  firmly  seated  anew  in  their  regard; 
but  the  hostility  of  the  beneficed  clergy  had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
was  not  quieted  until  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  ordinary.  '  With  a 
deep  sense  of  his  danger,  it  was  his  earnest  prayer  on  the  way,  that  God 
would  strengthen  him  to  contend  firmly,  at  all  hazards,  for  the  truth  of  his 
word.  His  persecutors  had  assembled  strong ;  but  whether  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  protecting  knight,  or  the  secret  providence  of  God,  theff  courage 
f&iled,  and  he  escaped  without  accusation.  The  ordinary,  howenit  'rated 
him  like  a  dog.'  * 

Tyndale  now  found  it  necessary;  for  better  security,  to  leave  the  service 
of  Sir  John  Welch,  and  he,  therefore,  made  application  to  Tonstall,  bishop 
of  London,  to  become  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  but  while  the  fete  of  his  applica- 
tion was  pending,  he  happened  to  fell  in  company  with  a  popish  divine, 
with  whom  he  argued  the  necessity  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible 
so  conclusively,  that  the  priest,  unable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed,  *  We  had 
better  be  without  God's  law  than  the  Pope's.'  This  audacity  so  fired  the 
spirit  of  Tyndale  that  he  indignantly  replied,  *  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his 
laws ;  and  if  Grod  ^ve  me  Ufe,  ere  many  years  the  plow-boys  shall  know 
more  of  the  Scriptm-es  than  you  do' — a  pledge  which  he  afterward  amply 
redeemed. 

Having  failed  in  his  application  for  a  chaplaincy  under  the  protection  of 
the  bishop  of  London,  Tyndale  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Humphrey 
Munmouth,  a  wealthy  alderman  of  London,  with  whom  he  continued  to 
reside  for  about  six  months.  The  design  of  translating  the  New  Teetament 
into  the  English  language,  had  now  become  the  settled  purpose  of  his  life ; 
and  finding  that  his  native  ooontry  would  no  longer  aSori  him  even  a 
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temponiy  retreat  in  which  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  left  Ekighind  in  1523, 
ud  for  conscienoe'  sake  hecame  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  land  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Having  arrived  at  Hamburgh  in  Oermanj,  he  im- 
mediately passed  thence  into  Saxony,  and  after  a  conference  with  Luther, 
vbo  had  just  then  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  German  language 
he  at  oDoe  completed  and  published  at  Wyttemburg  in  1526,  the  first  transla 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  ever  made  from  the  original  Greek  into  the 
&ig&li  language.  The  sensation  produced  in  England  by  this  publication 
was  intense ;  and  notwithstanding  every  effort  that  the  strength  of  the 
goremment  could  put  forth,  or  the  rage  of  the  clergy  invent  to  suppress  it, 
itin  the  word  of  €rod  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  *  grew  and  prevailed.' 

From  this  period  lyndale  became  the  object  of  such  deep  hatred  by  the 
Romish  clergy,  that  they  hunted  him  from  place  to  place  without  intermission, 
uitil  1530,  when  he  found,  for  a  few  years,  comparative  repose  as  chaplain 
to  a  oompmy  of  English  merchants  at  Antwerp,  in  Holland.  During  his 
aqjoarn  in  this  dty,  he  literally  went  about  doing  good.'  *  He  was,'  says 
Mr.  Ofer,  *  the  almoner  of  his  more  wealthy  countrymen.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  were  his  days  of  relaxation  from  severe  study  :  on  the  former,  he 
visited  the  sick  and  dying  foreigners,  and  on  Sunday,  both  before  and  afler 
divine  service,  he  visited  and  relieved  his  fellow-exiles.  Persecution  for  con- 
scienoe' sake,  swept  like  a  pestilence  over  his  native  land ;  and  carried  along 
with  it,  the  worthiest  of  her  sons.  Many  fled  to  Antwerp  as  their  asylum 
in  the  greatest  distress ;  and  found  from  Tyndale's  generous  sympathy,  both 
i^efre»hment  to  the  spirit,  and  assistance  in  purse ;  he,  in  his  charities,  appear- 
ing Eke  an  angel  of  mercy ;  in  preaching,  like  an  apostle.' 

At  length,  however,  in  1534,  he  was  treacherously  apprehended  through 
the  ageuy  of  one  Philips,  an  emissary  of  the  PlnglLsh  king,  and  immediately 
conveyed  to  a  prison  at  Vilvoord,  a  small  village  situated  between  Brussels 
snd  Malines.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  imprisonment,  which  lasted 
two  yean,  he  was  treated  by  his  jailor  with  great  kindness ;  and  he,  there- 
fcw,  improved  the  lenity  thus  extended  to  him  by  redeeming  the  pledge  long 
hefope  given  to  the  priest  of  Gloucestershire  that  *  the  plow-boys  should 
Iwve  the  New  Testament  to  read.'  With  this  view  he  caused  to  be  printed  in 
1535,  ao  edition  of  his  version,  in  a  provincial  orthography,  probably  that  of  his 
native  coonty,  peculiarly  adapted  to  agricultural  laborers.  The  formalities 
of  a  trial  were  at  length  gone  through  with,  and  he  was  condemned,  by  vir- 
tae  of  a  decree  made  at  Augsburgli,  against  what  was  called  heresy.  In 
September  1536,  he  suffered  the  dreadful  sentence  of  death  by  strangula- 
tion, immediately  after  which  his  body  was  bound  to  a  stake  and  burned ; 
tnd  in  his  dying  moments  he  uttered  the  fervent  ejaculation, '  Lord,  open 
the  bng  of  England's  eyes.' 

Besides  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek,  Tyndale  translated  the 
Pentateuch  and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  He 
also  wrote  maixy  tracts  of  a  controvenul  character,  in  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct m  endeavoring  to  give  the  ScriptnreB  to  the  laity ;  the  principal  of 
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which  art  The  Wicked  Mammon,  The  Practice  of  Prelates^  The  Revelation 
of  Anti-Ckrisi,  The  Sum  of  Scripture,  The  Book  of  Beggars,  and  The  Obe- 
dience of  a  Christian  Man.  In  the  latter  of  these  works,  which  is  considered 
the  most  valuable  of  his  orii^nal  comix)sitioiiB,  he  maintains,  at  some  length, 
the  necessity  of  a  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
i^uage  of  every  country ;  and  after  his  Christian  salutation,  proceeds :  '  Let 
.  it  not  make  thee  dispayre,  neitlicr  yet  discorage  thee  (oh  reader)  that 
it  Is  forbidden  thoe  in  payne  of  lyfe  and  goodes,  or  that  it  is  made  breakynge 
of  the  kynges  peace,  or  treason  >Tito  his  highnes  to  reade  y«  worde  of  thy 
soules  health.  But  much  rather  be  bold  in  the  Lorde,  and  comfort  thy 
soule.  For  as  much  as  thou  art  sure  and  haste  an  euydent  token  thorow 
suche  persecutyon,  that  it  is  the  true  worde  of  God,  which  worde  euer  hated 
of  the  worlde.'  But  the  literary  perfomiauco  of  Tyndale  which  should 
embalm  his  name  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  reader  of  the  English 
language,  Ls  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  From  tlus  great  work 
we  extract  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  original  spelling,  and  the  third  ch^ter 
of  St  Matthew's  Qospel,  in  the  spelling  of  Offor's  edition  published  in  1836. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Oarc  Father  which  arte  in  hcvcn,  halowed  be  thy  name.  Let  thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  wyll  be  fulfilled  as  well  in  erth,  as  hit  ys  in  heven.  Oevevs  this  daye  oore  dayly 
breade.  And  forgeve  vs  ourc  treaspases,  even  as  we  forgeve  them  which  treaspasva. 
Leede  vs  not  into  tcmptacion,  bat  delyvrc  vs  from  yvell.    Amen. 

THE  THIRD  CHAPTER  OF  ST.  MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL. 

In  those  daycs  Jhon  the  baptiser  cam  and  preached  in  the  wildeiMi  off  Iniy 
sa}'ngc :  Repente  the  kiugdomc  of  hcvcn  is  at  honde.  This  is  be  of  whom  it  it  vpo- 
ken  be  the  prophet  Esay,  which  sayeth :  The  voyce  ofif  a  cr}'cr  in  wyldeniea  prepare 
the  lordcs  way,  and  make  liys  pathes  strayght. 

This  Jhon  had  his  garment  off  camels  beer,  and  a  gerdell  off  a  skynne  about  hii 
loyiies.  Hys  meate  was  locnstcs  and  wyld  bony.  Then  went  out  to  hym  Jerusalem, 
and  all  Jury,  and  all  the  region  roundc  aboute  Jordan,  and  were  baptised  of  hym  in 
Jordon,  knolcdging  their  synncs. 

When  he  sawe  many  of  the  phariscs  and  off  the  saduces  come  to  bis  baptism,  be 
sayde  vnto  them :  0  generocion  of  vipers,  who  hath  taught  yon  to  fie  from  the  ven- 
geaunce  to  come  1  bryngc  forthe  therefore  the  frutcs  belongynge  to  repentannce.  And 
se  that  ye  ons  thinke  not  to  saye  in  yonrselvos,  we  have  Abraham  to  oure  father.  For 
1  say  vnto  you,  that  God  is  able  off  these  stones,  to  raysc  up  chyldrcn  vnto  Abra- 
ham. Even  nowe  is  the  ax  put  vnto  the  rote  of  the  trees :  soo  that  every  tree  which 
bringcth  not  fforthe  goodc  frute,  shal  be  hewnc  downc,  and  cast  into  the  lyre. 

I  Baptise  you  in  water  in  token  of  repentannce,  bnt  he  that  cometh  after  me,  is 
myghtier  than  I :  whose  shucs  I  am  not  worthy  to  beare,  ho  shal  baptise  yon  ^ith 
the  holy  gost,  and  with  fyro,  which  hath  abo  his  fan  in  his  bond,  and  will  pourge  bis 
floore,  and  gadre  the  whcet  into  his  gamer,  and  will  bume  the  chaffe  with  everlast- 
ynge  fyrc. 

Then  cam  Jesns  from  Galile  into  Jordon,  to  Jhon,  ffor  to  be  baptised  off  hym.  Bnt 
Jhon  fforbade  him,8ayinge :  I  ought  to  be  baptised  off  the :  and  commest  tbon  to  me  1 
Jesus  answered  and  sayde  to  hym :  Lett  byt  be  so  nowe^  For  thus  liyt  becommeth 
vs  to  Ailfyil  all  rigbtowesnes.    Then  he  suBred  bjm.    And  Jetns  as  sone  as  he  was 
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baptised,  came  stnyght  out  of  the  water:  And  lo  heven  was  open  vnto  hym :  and  he 
saw  the  spirite  of  Ood  descend  lyke  a  dove,  and  lyght  vpon  hym.  And  lo  there  came 
a  voice  from  heven  sayng :  thys  ys  my  dcare  sonne  in  whom  is  my  de^yte. 

In  translating  the  Pentatench,  Tyndale  was  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  who, 
in  1535,  while  Tyndalo  was  in  prison  at  Velvoord,  published  the  first  English 
translation  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  with  this  title : — Biblia^  the  Bible  ;  That 
iSy  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  trans- 
lated out  of  the  Doutche  and  Latyn  into  English, 

Coverdale  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1487,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  He  early  became  a  Protestant,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
left  England  for  the  continent  In  1551,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter, 
but  on  the  accession  of  Mary  he  again  retired  to  the  continent,  where  he  re- 
mained until  Ehzabeth  ascended  the  throne.  lie  then  returned  to  England, 
and  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1568,  in  his  sixty* 
eighth 


Hie  tranalationg  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  were  soon  followed  by  others, 
so  that  the  dBBire  of  the  people  for  Scriptural  knowledge  was  amply  grati- 
fied. The  dissemination  of  so  many  copies  of  the  sacred  volume,  where 
neither  the  Bible  nor  any  considerable  number  of  other  books  had  previ- 
ously been  in  use,  produced  very  remarkable  effects.  Tlie  people  being  now 
allowed  to  read  the  Scripture  for  tliemselves,  and  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  their  meaning,  perused  them  with  such  avidity,  that 
their  minds  thence  received  that  impulse  for  reading  which  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  flourishing  Uterary  era  which 
10  loon  followed. 

JoHw  Fox,  another  of  the  theologians  of  this  period,  whose  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  brought  them  into  difficulty,  was  bom  at 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1517.     He  was  of  respectable  though  not  distin- 
gtushed  parentage,  and  having  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  his  mother,  by  a 
second  marriage,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  step-&ther ;  by  whom, 
however,  his  early  education  was  so  carefully  attended  to,  that  he  entered 
the  Timvenity  of  Oxford  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     He  took  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  1538,  and  for  ability  and  learning  was  so  distinguished  that 
lie  was  immediately  after  chosen  fellow  oftlie  Magdalen  College,  and  received 
thence  his  master's  degree,  in  1543. 

Fox  eariy  discovered  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  while  at  the  university,  and 
l^re  he  had  conmienced  the  study  of  divinity,  he  vrrote,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, several  comedies,  the  subjects  of  all  of  which  were  taken  from  Scrip- 
tnre.  One  of  the  comedies,  De  Christo  Triumphante,  was  translated  into 
English  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Richard  Day,  and  has  since  been 
J^tedly  bpulished  under  the  title  of  Christ  Jesus  Triumphant^  wherein 
«  described  the  gloriouM  triumph  and  conquest  of  Christ  over  sin,  deaths 
^  the  law, 

I 
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After  a  few  jean  passed  in  this  maimer,  Fox  abandoned  poetry  alto- 
gether, and  turned  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of  divinity.  He  was 
still  at  Oxford ;  and  so  closely  did  he  now  apply  himself  to  his  studies,  par- 
ticularly to  the  investigation  of  those  controverted  points  which  were  then 
engaging  so  much  of  the  public  attention,  that  he  entirely  withdrew  from 
society,  and  often  sat  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  Becoming, 
aft^r  the  most  painful  investigation,  convinced  of  the  errors  of  Popery,  he 
avowed  his  conversion  when  examined  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  1543,  and 
was  in  consequence  expelled  from  his  college.  After  this  event,  being  de- 
serted by  bis  friends,  he  passed  some  time  in  extreme  poverty,  but  was  at 
length  employed  by  a  gentleman  of  Warwickshire  as  tutor  to  bis  £unily. 
Ue  must  have  remained  in  this  situation,  however,  but  a  very  short  time ;  for 
toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  again  became  so  reduced  in  circumstances  that  he  would  have  perished 
through  absolute  want^  had  not  relief  been  afforded  him  by  some  unknown 
person,  who  was  deeply  affected  by  his  wretched  appearance  as  he  was  sit- 
ting in  St  PauPs  Cathedral. 

The  unknown  stranger  who  so  unexpectedly  relieved  Fox's  wants,  bade 
him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  give  way  to  despondency,  as  a  happy  change 
was  about  to  occur  in  his  fortunes,  llie  truth  of  this  seasonable  encoon^^e- 
ment  was  almost  immediately  realized;  for  vvithin  a  very  few  dayi,  tba 
Duchess  of  Richmond  invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  her  fionQj  at 
Ryegate,  in  Surrey,  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  her  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey. In  tliis  peaceful  retreat,  he  remained  imtil  the  persecutkuis  of  Mary*s 
reign  compelled  him  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  continent  Proceeding  through 
Antwerp  and  Strnsburg  to  Basle,  in  Germany,  he  there,  for  some  years,  sup- 
ported himself  by  correcting  the  press  for  Oporimus,  a  celebrated  printer ; 
but  upon  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  kindly  received  and  pro\ided  for  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Ryegate.  Through  other  powerful  friends, 
such  as  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Bishop  Orindal,  and 
Bishop  Pinkington,  he  might  now  have  obtained  considerable  preferment; 
but  entertaining  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  articles  to  which  it  would  be 
neccssar}'  for  him  to  subscrilx^,  and  disapproving  of  some  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  he  declined  all  offers  made  to  him  except  that  of  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Salisbur}-,  which  he  accepted  with  great  reluctance.  He 
died  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1587,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
much  resi)ected  for  the  piety,  modesty,  himianity,  and  conscientiousness  of 
his  character,  as  well  as  for  his  extensive  acquirements  in  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquities, and  other  branches  of  learning. 

Fox  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  Latin  treatises,  chiefly  on  theological 
subjects ;  but  the  work  on  which  his  fame  rests  is  his  history  of  the  AeU 
€md  Monuments  of  the  Church,  popularly  deminated  Fox's  Book  of  Afar- 
tyrs,  Tliis  celebrated  production,  on  which  the  author  labored  for  eleven 
years,  was  published  in  1563,  and  was  received  with  great  &v0r  by  the 
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ProteBtants ;  but,  of  course,  occasioned  much  exasperation  among  the  oppo- 
site party,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  undermine  its  credit  I'hat 
the  author  has  frequently  erred,  and,  Uke  other  controversial  writers  of 
the  time,  sometimes  lost  his  temper  and  sullied  his  pages  \^ith  coarse  lan- 
guage, can  not  be  denied ;  but  that  mistakes  were  willfully  or  malignantly 
conmutted  by  him,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  prove.  With  regard  to 
what  he  derived  from  written  documents,  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  preface  to 
his  '  History  of  the  Reformation,'  bears  strong  testimony  in  his  &vor,  by  de- 
daring  that,  *'  having  compared  the  Acts  and  Monuments  with  the  records, 
he  had  aever  been  able  to  discover  any  error  or  prevarication  in  them,  but 
the  utmost  fidelity  and  exactness.' 

Few  writers  of  the  period  that  we  are  at  present  considering,  afibrd  more 
^mple  scope  for  extracts  than  Fox ;  but  our  hmits  will  permit  us  to  intro- 
duue  only  the  following : — 

THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 

What  min  aoever  was  the  instniment  (whereby  this  invention  was  made),  without 
all  doubt  God  himself  was  tho  ordainer  and  disposer  thereof,  no  otherwise  than  he 
wia  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  that  for  a  similar  purpose.  And  well  may  this  gift 
of  printfaig  Iw  resembled  to  the  gift  of  tongues :  for  like  as  God  then  spake  with 
■■qr  tongiws,  and  yet  all  that  would  not  turn  the  Jews ;  so  now,  when  the  Holy 
Cboat  speakBth  to  the  adversaries  in  innumerable  sorts  of  books,  yet  they  vdll  not 
te  converted,  nor  turn  to  the  gospel. 

Kow  to  ooMlder  to  what  end  and  purpose  the  Lord  hath  given  this  gift  of  print- 
ing to  tha  oartb,  and  to  what  great  utility  and  necessity  it  serveth,  it  is  not  hard  to 
judge,  wbo  so  wisely  perpendeth  both  the  time  of  the  sending,  and  the  sequel 
which  thereof  ensueth. 

And  fint,  touching  tho  time  of  this  fkculty  given  to  the  use  of  man,  this  is  to  be 

milked :  that  when  as  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  all  and  fiill  the  consent  of  the  car- 

dhiala,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishoi>8,  abbots,  priors,  lawyers,  doctors,  provoses, 

deans,  archdeacons,  assembled  together  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  had  condemned 

poor  J(^  Hnss  and  Hiorome  of  Prague,  to  death  for  heresy,  notwithstanding  they 

were  no  heretics ;  and  after  they  had  subdued  the  Bohemians,  and  all  the  whole 

VQild,  nDdertfae  supreme  authority  of  the  Romish  see;  and  had  made  all  Christian 

people  obedienciAries  and  vassals  unto  tho  same,  having  (as  one  would  say)  all  the 

vorid  at  their  will,  so  tliat  the  matter  now  was  past  not  only  the  power  of  all  men, 

Vit  the  hope  also  of  any  man  to  be  recovered :  in  this  very  time  so  dangerous  and 

^npoite,  when  man's  power  could  do  no  more,  there  the  blessed  wisdom  and 

onmipoteiit  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work  for  his  church,  not  with  sword  and 

tuget  to  snbdne  his  exalted  adversary,  but  with  printing,  writing,  and  reading  to 

eoDrinoe  darkness  by  light,  error  by  truth,  ignorance  by  learning.    So  that  by  this 

Vttna  of  printing,  the  secret  operation  of  God  hath  heaped  upon  that  proud  kingdom 

*^ble  oonfVision.  For  whereas  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  burned  John  Huss  before, 

^  Hierome  of  Prague,  who  neither  denied  his  transubstantiation,  nor  his  supremacy, 

ttiryet  his  popish  mass,  but  said  mass,  and  heard  mass  themselves;  neither  spake 

'pint  his  purgatory,  nor  any  other  great  matter  of  his  popish  doctrine,  but  only 

cxdaimed  against  his  excessive  and  pompons  pride,  his  imchristian  or  rather  anti- 

<liriitiin  abon^ation  of  life :  thus  while  he  could  not  abide  his  wickedness  only  of 

fife  to  be  touched,  but  made  it  heresy,  or  at  least  matter  of  death,  whatsoever  was 

■poken  against  his  detestable  conversation  and  manners,  God  of  his  secret  Judgment, 

lediy  tioM  to  help  his  church,  hath  fbimd  a  way  by  this  faculty  of  printing^  not 
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only  to  confound  his  life  and  conversation,  which  before  he  could  not  abide  to  be 
touchud,  but  also  to  cast  down  the  foundation  of  his  standing,  that  is,  to  examine, 
conAite,  and  detect  his  doctrine,  laws,  and  institutions  most  detestable,  in  such  sort, 
that  though  his  life  were  never  so  pure,  yet  his  doctrine  standing  as  it  doth,  no  man 
is  so  blind  but  may  see,  tliat  either  the  pope  is  anti-christ,  or  also  that  anti-chrlst  ii 
near  cousin  to  the  pope :  and  all  this  doth,  and  will  hereafter  more  and  more,  mppmt 
by  printing. 

The  reason  whereof  is  this :  for  that  hereby  tongues  arc  known,  knowledge 
groweth,  judgment  encreaseth,  books  arc  dispersed,  the  scripture  is  seen,  the  docton 
be  read,  stories  be  opened,  times  com]>ared,  truth  discerned,  ikisehood  detected, 
and  with  finger  pointed,  and  all  (as  1  said)  through  the  benefit  of  printing.  Wheie- 
fore  I  suppose,  that  cither  the  pope  must  abolish  printing,  or  he  most  seek  a  nev 
world  to  reign  over :  for  else,  as  the  world  standeth,  printing  donbtteai  wlU  aboUih 
bim.  But  the  pope,  and  all  his  college  of  cardinals,  must  tliis  undentand,  that 
through  the  light  of  printing,  the  world  beginneth  now  to  have  pyei  to  lee,  and 
heads  to  judge.  He  can  not  walk  so  invisible  in  a  net,  but  he  will  be  ipled.  And 
although,  through  might,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Hubs  before,  and  of  Hierome, 
that  they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to  make  his  kingdom  sure ;  yet,  instead  of 
John  Hubs  and  other,  God  hath  opened  the  press  to  preach,  whoso  voice  the  pope  is 
never  able  to  stop  with  all  the  puissance  of  his  triple  crown.  By  this  printing,  as  by 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  singular  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ihe  doctrine  <^ 
the  gospel  soundeth  to  all  nations  and  countries  under  heaven:  and  what  God 
revealcth  to  one  man,  is  dispersed  to  many ;  and  what  is  known  in  one  nation,  is 
opened  to  all. 

John  Leland,  another  ornament  of  this  period,  was  bom  in  the  dty  of 
London  about  1495.  Uo  lost  both  his  parents  in  his  infiincy,  but  was  im 
mediately  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Myles,  who  not  only  supported  bim  at 
school,  but  also,  through  admiration  of  Ins  genius,  sent  him  to  Christ^ 
Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  whence,  however,  he  soon  after  removed  to  All-Soub- 
College,  Oxford.  At  Oxford,  Leknd  devoted  himself  fi[>r  several  yean  with 
very  great  assiduity  to  his  studies,  particularly  to  the  Ghreek  language  and 
literature.  Having  left  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  continued  to 
reside  for  some  years,  enjoying  the  friendship  and  even  intimacy  of  most  of 
the  learned  men  of  that  city. 

In  addition  to  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, Leland  became,  while  abroad,  familiar  with  the  French^  the  Italian, 
and  the  Spanish ;  and  what  was  still  more  unusual  at  that  time,  he  gave, 
after  his  return  to  England,  much  attention  to  the  Welsh  and  Saxon.  Heniy 
the  £3ghth,  through  admiration  for  his  learning,  appointed  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  made  him  his  librarian ;  and  as  he  had  a  strong  iDcKnatioii 
for  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  his  native  country,  the  king  gave  him 
a  commission  to  inspect  records,  wherever  placed ;  and  armed  with  this 
authority,  he  proceeded  upon  a  tour  of  the  whole  kingdom,  at  onoe  to  virit 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  tumuli,  and  other  oljects  surviving  froni 
an  early  age,  and  to  make  researches  into  the  libraries  of  colleges^  ahbeiyi, 
and  cathedrals.  In  the  course  of  six  years  thus  employed,  he  collected  an 
immense  mass  of  materials,  some  of  which  he  deposited  in  the  Idog'a 
Ubrary,  in  consequence  of  which  Henry  named  him  his  antiquarian. 

The  works  which  Leland  subsequently  composed  with  refio^ence  to  fail  &- 
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vorite  pursuits,  convey  a  very  flattering  impression  of  liis  diligonoe,  and  of 
the  value  of  his  lafx>r8 ;  but  they  present  little  attraction  except  to  reaJ<'rs  of 
a  peculiar  taste.  Some  of  his  writings  are  in  Latin ;  but  the  Itinerary — an 
aooount  of  Lis  travels,  and  of  the  ancient  remains  which  he  visited,  t^^getlier 
with  a  catalogue  of  English  writers — Is  in  English.  Inland  was,  for  the  last 
two  years  of  hLs  life,  insane — a  disease  s\i])erinduced,  in  all  probability,  by 
too  severe  study,    lie  died  in  London,  iji  1552. 

GiOROB  Catkwdish,  gentleman,  usher  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  afterwards 
to  Henry  the  Bghth,  belongs  to  the  writers  of  this  period,  but  the  time  of 
lus  birth  has  not  been  prescn-ed.  To  Wolsey  he  was  strongly  attached,  and 
after  that  prelate's  fidl,  he  continued  to  serve  him  faithfully  until  his  death. 

Cavendkh  himself  died  in  1557,  leaving  in  manuscript  the  Lift  of  Cardinal 
WoUey,  in  which,  while  he  adniiti^  the  arrogant  dis{)Ofiition  of  the  ^JMyJinal^ 
he  highly  ezt^^Is  his  general  character.  The  Metrical  Visions  of  Cavendish 
treat  of  the  ff>Ttunes  and  fall  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his 
time.  Resficcting  the  life  of  Wolsey  a  Tccent  editor  obsen'cs : — *  There  is  a 
sincere  and  impartial  adherence  to  truth,  a  reality,  in  Cavendishes  narrative, 
which  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  hLs  reader,  and  very  much  increases  his 
pka'iure.  It  is  a  work  without  pretensions,  but  full  of  natural  eloquence, 
devoid  of  the  formality  of  a  set  rhetorical  composition,  unspoiled  by  tlic  af- 
fectatiou  of  that  classical  manner  in  which  all  biography  and  history  of  old 
Inne  was  prescribed  to  be  written,  and  which  often  divests  such  records  of 
the  attraction  to  be  found  in  the  conversational  stvle  of  Cavendish.  Shok- 
speare  has  literally  followed  him  in  several  passages  of  his  king  Ilenry  Vm., 
mer^-ly  pntting  his  langu:ige  into  verse.  Add  to  this  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  the  work,  as  the  only  sure  and  authentic  source  of  informatioD  upon 
many  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  that  reign ;  and  from  which  all  his- 
torian** have  largely  drawn,  (through  the  secondary  medium  of  Holinshed 
and  Stow,  who  adopted  Cavendish's  narrative,)  and  its  intrinsic  Tftlue  need 
not  be  more  fully  expressed.' 

From  this  work  we  extract  the  following  curious  account  of  the  familiar 
visits  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  house  of  cardinal  Wolsey  : — 

And  when  it  pleased  the  king's  m^Bty,  for  his  recreation,  to  repair  unto  the  Car- 
dinars  houaei  as  he  did  divers  times  in  the  year,  at  which  time  there  wanted  no  prep- 
arations, or  goodly  fiimiture,  with  viands  of  the  fineHt  sort  that  might  be  provided 
tar  money  or  friendship ;  such  pleasures  were  then  devised  fbr  the  king's  comfort 
and  oonsolaticin.  as  might  be  invented,  or  by  man's  wit  imagined.  The  banquets 
wen  set  forth  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  so  gorgeous  a  sort  and  costly  manner, 
that  it  was  a  heaven  to  behold  There  wanted  no  dames  or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to 
dance  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for  the  time  with  other  goodly  dis- 
ports. Then  was  there  all  kinds  of  music  and  harmony  set  i))rth,  with  excellent 
Yokes  both  of  men  and  children.  I  have  seen  the  king  come  suddenly  in  thither  in 
a  mask,  with  a  dosen  of  other  maskers,  all  in  garments  like  shepherds,  made  of  fine 
doth  of  gokl,  and  fine  crimson  satin  paned,  and  caps  of  the  same,  with  visors  of  good 
proportion  of  visnomy ;  their  hairs,  and  beards,  cither  of  fine  gold  wire,  or  else  of 
riber,  and  ioraa  being  of  black  silk ;  having  sixteen  torch  bearers,  besides  their 
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drams,  and  other  persoiiB  attending  upon  them,  with  tisotb,  and  dothed  all  in  satin, 
of  the  same  colours.  And  at  his  coming:,  and  before  be  came  into  the  hall,  ye  shall 
understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the  watei^te,  without  any  noise,  where,  against 
his  coming,  were  laid  charged  many  chambers,^  and  at  his  landing  they  were  all  shot 
ofl^  which  made  such  a  rumble  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder.  It  made  all  the 
noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  muse  what  it  should  mean  coming  so  sudden- 
ly, they  sitting  quietly  at  a  solemn  banquet.  *  *  *  *  Then,  immediately  after 
ti^  great  shot  of  gxms,  the  cardinal  desired  the  lord  chamberlain  and  comptroller  to 
look  what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
They  thereupon,  looking  out  of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned  again  and  showed 
him,  that  it  seemed  to  them  there  should  be  some  noblemen  and  strangers  arriTod 
at  his  bridge,  as  ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince.  *  *  *  *  Then  qnoth 
the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamberlain, '  I  pray  you,'  quoth  he, '  show  them  that  it 
seemeth  me  that  there  should  be  among  them  some  noblemen,  whom  I  suf^Mae  to  be 
much  more  worthy  of  honour  to  sit  and  occupy  this  room  and  place  than  I ;  to  whom 
I  would  most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him,  surrender  my  place  according  to  my  duty.'  Then 
spake  my  lord  chamberlain  unto  them  in  French,  declaring  my  lord  cardinal's  mind ; 
sjid  they  roundings  him  again  in  the  ear,  my  lord  chamberlain  said  to  my  lord  car- 
dinal, '  Sir,  they  confess,'  quoth  he, '  that  among  them  is  such  a  noble  personage, 
whom,  if  your  Grace  can  appoint  him  fVom  the  other,  he  is  contented  to  disclose  him- 
self, and  to  accept  your  place  most  worthily.'  With  that  the  cardinal,  taking  a  good 
advisement  among  them,  at  the  last,  quoth  he, '  Me  seemeth  the  gentleman  with  the 
Mack  beard  should  be  even  he.'  And  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair,  and  of- 
fbred  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  black  beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  The 
person  to  whom  he  offered  then  his  chair,  was  Sir  Edward  Neville,  a  comely  knight 
of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much  more  resembled  the  king's  person  in  that  mask 
than  any  other.  The  king,  hearing  and  perceiving  the  cardinal  so  deceived  in  his 
estimation  and  choice,  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  but  plucked  down  his  visor,  and 
Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed  out  with  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and  cheer, 
that  all  noble  estates'  there  assembled,  seeing  the  king  to  be  there  amongst  them, 
rejoiced  very  much.  The  cardinal  eftsoons^  desired  his  highness  to  ttke  the  place 
of  estate,  to  whom  the  king  answered,  that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his  apparel; 
and  so  departed  and  went  straight  into  my  lord's  bedchamber,  where  there  was  a 
great  fire  made  and  prepared  for  him,  and  there  new  apparelled  him  with  rich  and 
princely  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the  king's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  banquet 
were  clean  taken  up,  and  the  table  spread  again  with  new  and  sweet  perfumed 
cloths ;  every  man  sitting  still  until  the  king  and  his  maskers  came  in  among  them 
again,  every  man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then  the  king  took  his  seat  under  the 
cloth  of  estate,  commanding  no  man  to  remove,  but  sit  still,  as  they  did  before. 
Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  king's  majesty,  and  to  all  the  rest  through 
the  tables,  wherein,  I  suppose,  were  served  two  hundred  dishes,  or  above,  of  won- 
drous costly  meats  and  devices,  subtilly  devised.  Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole 
night  with  banquetting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices,  to  the  great  oomfort 
of  the  king,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the  nobility  there  assembled. 

Lord  Berners,  another  popular  writer  of  the  age  of  Heniy  the  Eighihy 
and  a  very  great  fiivorite  of  that  monarch,  being  first  made  by  him  chanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterward  governor  of  Calais,  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  a  translation  of  the  French  chronicles  of  Froissart  ffis  veTBions 
of  that  fascinating  narrative  of  cotemporary  events  in  England,  Franoe, 

1  Short  guns,  or  cannon,  without  carriages,  chiefly  used  foi  fSsstive  occasions. 
3  Whispering.  >  Persons  of  rank.  *  Immediately. 
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FXandeiB,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  was  executed  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, and  was  published  in  1523.  Froissart,  the  original  author,  resided  in 
England  as  secretary  to  the  queen  of  Edward  the  Third,  from  1361,  till 
1366,  and  again  visited  that  coimtry  in  1395.  The  translation  is  an  ex- 
cellent sample  of  the  English  language  of  that  period,  being  remarkable  for 
thd  purity  and  nervousness  of  its  style.  Besides  the  translation  irom 
Froissart,  Lord  Bemers  wrote  Hie  History  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Valiant 
Knight^  Arthur  of  Little  Britain^  and  The  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Calais.    From  his  translation  of  Froissart,  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CEESSY. 

When  the  French  king  saw  the  Englishmen,  his  blood  changed,  and  (he)  said  to 
hia  marshalls,  '  Make  the  Genoese  go  on  before,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the  name  of 
God  and  St.  Denis.'  There  were  of  the  Genoese  cross-bows  about  a  fifteen  thousand, 
bat  they  were  so  weary  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  six  leagues,  armed  with  their 
crofli^xywB,  that  they  said  to  their  constables,  '  We  be  not  well  ordered  to  fight  this 
day,  ibr  we  be  not  in  the  case  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms ;  we  have  more  need  of 
reat'  These  words  came  to  the  Earl  of  Alen^on,  who  said, '  A  man  is  well  at  ease  to 
be  chaiged  with  such  a  sort  of  rascals,  to  be  faint  and  fiiil  now  at  most  need'  Also, 
the  same  season,  there  fell  a  great  rain  and  an  eclipse,  with  a  terrible  thunder ;  and 
befbre  the  rain,  there  came  fiying  over  the  battles  a  great  nimiber  of  crows  for  fbar 
of  the  tempest  coming.  Then  anon  the  air  began  to  wax  clear,  and  the  sun  to  shhie 
Mr  and  bright,  the  which  was  right  in  the  Frenchmen's  eyen,  and  on  the  English- 
men's back.  When  the  Genoese  were  assembled  together,  and  began  to  approach, 
they  made  a  great  leap  and  cry,  to  abash  the  Englishmen;  but  they  stood  still,  and 
itfared  not  for  all  that  Then  the  Ctenoese  again  the  second  time  made  another  leap 
aid  a  fen  cry,  and  stepped  forward  a  little ;  and  the  Englishmen  removed  not  one 
fbot  Thirdly  again,  they  leaped  and  cried,  and  went  forth  till  they  came  within 
■hot;  then  they  shot  fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the  English  archers 
stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fiy  their  arrows  so  wholly  and  thick  that  it  seemed 
mow.  When  the  Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through  heads  and  arms  and 
breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down  their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  stringa,  and  re- 
timed discomfited.  When  the  French  king  saw  them  flee  away,  he  said,  *  Slay  these 
rueab,  for  they  shall  let  and  trouble  us  without  reason.'  Then  ye  should  have  seen 
the  mcn-at-annBdash  in  among  them,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever  still 
the  Englishmen  shot  whereas  they  saw  the  thickest  press ;  the  sharp  arrows  ran  into 
the  men-at-arms  and  into  their  horses ;  and  many  fell  horse  and  men  among  the 
Genoese ;  and  when  they  were  down,  they  could  not  relievo  again ;  the  press  was  so 
tluck  that  one  overthrew  another.  And  also,  among  the  Englishmen,  there  wero 
certain  rascals  that  went  on  foot  with  great  knives,  and  they  went  in  among  the  men- 
it4mni,and  murdered  many  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls,  barons,  knights, 
and  squires,  whereof  the  King  of  England  was  after  displeased,  for  he  had  rather 
they  had  been  taken  prisoners. 

Contemporary  with  Lord  Bemers  was  John  Bellhibsn,  archdeacon  of 
Moray,  a  fiivorite  of  James  the  fifth  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of 
sesdon  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Besides  writing  a  topography  of  Soot- 
land,  epistles  to  James  the  Pifth,  and  some  poems,  Bellenden  translated,  by 
order  of  the  king,  Hector  Boece's  History  of  Scotland^  and  also  the  first  S:v^ 
books  of  Uyy.  The  translation  of  Boece  was  published  in  1536,  and  ooil^ 
atttotes  the  earlieat  existing  spedmen  of  Scottish  literary  prose.    It  is,  how- 
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ever,  rather  a  free  translation,  and  additions  to  the  original  are  sometimeB 
made  by  the  translator.  Another  translation  of  Boece^s  History  was  pub- 
lished some  years  after  in  England  by  Holinshed,  an  English  chronicler  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  source  whence  Shakspeare  derived  the 
historical  materials  of  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  As  the  language  of  Bellen- 
den^s  translation  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  as  Holinshed's  is  easily  accessi- 
ble, we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  introduce  any  extract  from  the  for- 
mer work. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  of  this  age  Sir  John  Cheke  holds  a  very 
conspicuous  place.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  was  bom  at  Cambridge  on  the  sixteenth  of  June  1514.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  such 
was  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature  that  immediately 
after  he  had  taken  his  degrees  ho  was  chosen  Greek  lecturer  of  the  university. 
In  1540,  when  Heniy  the  Eighth  founded  the  Gre^  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, Cheke  was  chosen  the  first  professor,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
university  orator^  In  1544,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edward,  and 
upon  tlie  accession  of  that  prince  to  the  crown,  he  obtained  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  marks,  and  by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was  elevated 
provost  of  King's  CoU^e.  In  1550,  he  was  raised  to  the  position  of  chief 
gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  and  in  the  following  yeariua  majesfy 
conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  With  a  celerity  almost 
unparalleled  he  passed  from  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  to  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  thence  to  the  clerkship  of  the  coun- 
ril,  immediately  after  which  he  became  one  of  the  secretaiiea  of  rtate,  and 
privy-counsellor. 

At  tlie  period  of  King  Edward's  death.  Sir  John  Cheke's  cup  of  prosperity 
was  fiill,  but  having  acted  as  secretary  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  council, 
he  was,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  1554, 
however,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  soon  after  left  England  for  the  oon- 
liiient.  He  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  but  on  ha  arrival  at 
Strasburgh,  in  Germany,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  Greek 
for  a  subsistence.  In  1556,  he  was  insidiously  drawn  to  Brussels,  and  by 
order  of  King  Philip,  Mary's  consort,  apprehende^t  seat  to  England,  and 
again  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  dreadftd  alternative  was  now  presented 
to  him  by  Cardinal  Pole,  *  either  to  comply  or  bum ;'  and  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  he  renounced  Protestantism,  and  was  received  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Romish  church.  The  grie(  remorse,  and  shame,  however,  which  im- 
mediately followed,  hastened  his  end,  and  he,  accordingly,  died  soon  aft;er,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  September,  1557,  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 

Sir  John  Cheke  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  exerti<»is  he  made  to 
introduce  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  hterature  into  England. 
Having  dictated  to  his  pupils  an  improved  method  for  pronouncing  Gi^ek 
words,  he  was  violently  assailed  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  then  Chanoellor  of 
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Gambiidge  imivenity ;  but  notwitlistanding  the  fulminadons  of  that  severe 
prekte,  the  system  of  Cheke  prevailed,  and  prevails  even  to  the  present 
dsf.  At  his  death  he  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  among  which  was  a 
Tnaulation  of  the  Gospel  by  St  Matthew,  the  design  of  which  was  to 
exemplify  a  plan  that  he  had  conceived  of  reforming  the  English  language 
bf  eradicatii^  all  words  except  those  derived  from  Saxon  roots. 

Cheke's  only  original  work  in  English  is  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  how  grievotia  it  is  to  a  Commonwealih,  the  design  of 
the  writer  being  to  admonish  the  people  who  had  risen  under  Eet  the  tanner. 
ftani  this  pamphlet  we  select  the  following  specimen  : — 

BEMONSTRANCE  WITH  LEVELLERS. 

Te  pretend  to  a  commonwealth.  How  amend  ye  it  by  killing  of  gentlemen,  by 
q[)oiliiig  of  gentlemen,  by  imprisoDiDg  of  gentlemen  1  A  marveUous  tanned  ^  common- 
weihh.  Why  should  ye  hate  them  for  their  riches,  or  for  their  rule  1  Rule,  they 
Kwr  took  so  much  in  hand  as  ye  do  now.  They  never  resisted  the  king,  never 
withstood  his  council,  be  faithful  at  this  day,  when  ye  be  fliithless,  not  only  to  the 
king,  whose  subjects  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords,  whose  tenants  ye  be.  Is  this  your 
true  doty— in  some  of  homage,  in  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  aHegiance — to  leave 
yoor  dotles,  go  back  A-om  your  promises,  fall  from  your  fkith,  and  contrary  to  law 
and  truth,  to  make  unUwfUl  assemblies,  ungodly  companies,  wicked  and  detestable 
OHapa,  to  disobey  your  betters,  and  to  obey  your  tanners,  to  change  your  obedience 
fteoi  a  king  to  a  Ket,  to  submit  yourselves  to  traitors,  and  break  your  fliith  to  your 
tme  king  and  lofxlsl    «       «       ♦ 

ff  lichee  offend  you,  because  ye  would  have  tho  like,  then  think  that  to  be  no 

oonmonwe^th,  but  envy  to  the  commonwealth.    Envy  it  is  to  appair*  another  man's 

estate,  without  the  amendment  of  your  own ;  and  to  have  no  gentlemen,  because  ye 

he  noiw  younelves,  is  to  bring  down  an  estate,  and  to  mend  none.     Would  ye  have 

lUilike  rich  1    That  is  the  overthrow  of  all  labour,  and  utter  decay  of  work  in  this 

Rthn.    For,  who  will  labour  more,  if,  when  he  hath  gotten  more  the  idle  shall  by 

hut,  without  right,  take  what  him  list  fVom  him,  under  pretence  of  equality  with 

him  1    This  is  the  bringing  in  of  idleness,  which  destroyeth  the  commonwealth,  and 

not  the  amendment  of  labour,  which  maintaineth  the  commonwealth.    If  there 

thodd  be  such  equality,  then  yc  take  all  hope  away  from  yours,  to  come  to  any 

better  estate  than  you  now  leave  them.    And  as  many  mean  men's  children  come 

hooestly  up,  and  are  great  succour  to  all  their  stock,  so  should  none  be  hereafter 

Wpen  by  you.    But  because  you  seek  equality,  whereby  all  cannot  be  rich,  ye 

^«ild  that  be  like,  whereby  every  man  should  be  poor.    And  think,  beside,  that 

lifi^  ud  inheritance  be  Qod's  providence,  and  given  to  whom  of  his  wisdom  he 

thiaketh  good. 

Of  the  period  at  present  under  consideration,  we  have  still  to  notice 
Thomas  Wilson  and  Roger  Ascham. 

Of  the  time  of  Wilson's  birth,  of  his  birth-place,  of  his  family,  and  of 
flis  early  education,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  That  his  scholar? hip  must 
have  been  respectable  is  evident ;  for  he  not  only  became  a  fellow  of  King's 
CWlege,  Cambridge,  but  soon  after  rose  to  the  Deanery  of  Durham,  and  to 
twious  state  employments  under  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1581,  well  advanced 
in  years. 

>  Alluding  to  the  profession  of  the  ringleader,  *  Impair. 
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Wilson,  according  to  Burnet,  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  writer  <m 
the  English  language.  Ue  published,  in  1553,  a  System  ofBhetorie  and 
Zogic,  in  which  the  principles  of  eloquence  and  composition  are  laid  down 
with  considerable  ability.  He  strenuously  advocates,  in  this  treatise,  nm- 
pUcity  of  language,  and  condemns  those  writers  who  disturb  the  natural 
arrangement  of  their  words,  and  reject  familiar  and  appropriate  phrases 
for  the  sake  of  others  more  refined  and  curious.  The  effect  which  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work  produced  was  very  remarkable ;  for  his  doctrines  were 
considered  by  the  Church  so  great  and  dangerous  an  innovation,  that^  upon 
a  visit  to  Rome,  ho  was  cast  into  prison  as  a  heretic  Among  other  fiJse 
styles  censured  by  Wilson,  is  that  of  alliteration,  in  illustration  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  caricatured  example: — ^'Pitiful  poverty  prayeth  for  a 
penny,  but  puffed  presumption  passeth  not  a  point,  pampering  his  paunch 
with  pestilent  pleasure,  procuring  his  passport  to  post  it  to  hell-pit,  there  to 
be  punished  with  pains  perpetual.'  The  following  passages  from  his  Art  of 
Rhstoric  contain  much  good  sense : — 

SIMPLICITY  OF  STYLE  BECOMMENDED. 

Among  other  lessons,  this  should  first  be  learned,  that  we  never  affbct  aiqr  strange 
inkhom  terms,  but  to  speak  as  is  commoDly  received ;  neither  seeking  to  be  over 
fine,  nor  yet  living  over  careless ;  using  our  speech  as  most  men  do^  and  ordering 
our  wits  as  the  fewest  have  doen.  Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish  English,  that  they 
forget  altogether  their  mother's  language.  And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their 
mothers  were  alive,  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what  they  say,  and  yet  these  fine  Sng- 
lish  clerks  will  say  they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should  chaige  them 
with  counterfeiting  the  king's  English.  Some  far  joumied  gentlemen,  at  their  retom 
home,  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will  ponder  their  talk  with 
over-sea  language.  He  that  cometh  lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French  English, 
and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops  in  with  English  Italianated,  and  ap- 
plieth  the  Italian  phrase  to  one  English,  speaking;  the  which  is,  as  if  an  oration 
tliat  profcsseth  to  utter  his  mind  in  plain  Latin  would  needs  speak  poetry,  and  frr- 
fetched  colours  of  strange  antiquity.  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomach  with  the 
prating  of  pedlars.  The  auditor  in  making  his  account  and  reckoning,  cometh  in 
with  six  souldf  et  cater  dejiere,  for  Qs.  and  id.  The  fine  courtier  will  talk  nothing  hut 
Chaucer.  The  mystical  wise  men,  and  poetical  clerks,  will  speak  nothing  but  quaint 
proverbs  and  blind  allegories ;  delighting  much  in  their  own  darkness,  espedaUy 
vshen  none  can  tell  what  they  do  say.  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fkntastical,  that 
smells  but  of  learning  (such  fellows  as  have  seen  learned  men  in  their  days),  will  so 
Latin  their  tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talk,  and  think  surely 
they  speak  by  some  revelation.  I  know  them,  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  whoU^ 
upon  dark  words ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term  by  the  tail,  him  th^  ooimt 
to  be  a  fine  Englishman  and  a  good  rhetorician. 

MORAL  AIM  OF  POETRY. 

The  saying  of  poets,  and  all  their  fables,  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  For  by  them 
we  may  talk  at  largo,  and  win  men  by  persuasion,  if  we  declare  beforehand,  that 
these  tales  were  not  feigned  of  such  wise  men  without  cause,  neither  yet  continued 
imtil  this  time  and  kept  in  memory,  without  good  consideration ;  and  thereupon  de- 
clare the  true  meaning  of  all  such  writing.  For  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  one  tale 
among  all  the  poets,  but  under  the  same  is  comprehended  something  that  pertaineth 
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tithv  to  the  amendment  of  manners,  to  the  knowledge  of  trnth,  to  the  setthig  forth 
nature's  work,  or  else  to  the  nnderstandmg  of  some  notable  thing  doen.  For  what 
ofber  is  the  painAil  travail  of  Ulysses,  deacribed  so  largely  by  Homer,  bnt  a  lively 
pictore  of  man's  miseiy  in  this  Ufe  1  And  as  Plutarch  saith,  and  hkewise  Basilios 
IfagmiB,  in  the  Iliads  are  described  strength  and  valiantness  of  body :  in  Odessea  is 
set  forth  a  hvely  pattern  of  the  mind.  The  poets  are  wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart 
the  ledreas  of  things ;  the  which  when  for  fear  they  durst  not  openly  rebuke,  they 
did  in  odkNirB  paint  them  out,  and  told  men  by  shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good 
Mthe :  or  else,  because  the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear  the  truth,  they  spake  so 
that  none  might  understand  but  those  unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  mean- 
ing, and  knew  them  to  be  of  honest  conversation. 

BooxB  AsGHAM  was  a  still  more  distinguished  and  instructive  writer  than 
Thomas  Wilson.  Ascham  was  bom  at  Eirkbj-Wiske,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1 5 1 5. 
As  his  parants  were  poor,  and  as  he  early  discovered  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  genius,  he  was  taken  into  the  &mily  of  Sax  Anthony  Wingfield, 
and  there  educated  in  company  with  that  noble  knights  two  sons.  As 
young  Ascham  evinced  great  taste  for  the  learned  languages,  Sir  Anthony 
sent  him,  in  1530,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  his  assiduity 
and  application  eventually  secured  for  him  the  intimate  friendship  of  all  the 
celebrated  scholars  of  that  college.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
ai  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  such  was  then  his  scholarship  that  within 
a  month  after,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  fellows  of  his  college.  These 
hoiKRB  mated  him  to*  a  still  greater  and  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  his 
atodieB ;  and  in  the  Greek  language  his  attainments  soon  became  such  that 
he  read  it  publicly,  in  his  college,  with  universal  applause.  In  the  twenty- 
fint  year  of  his  age  he  was  made  mastar  of  arts,  and  soon  after  appointed, 
by  the  nnivexsity,  teacher  of  Greek,  with  a  hberal  salary.  In  order  to  relax 
hia  mind  after  so  severe  a  course  of  study,  he  now  composed  Toxophilus,  or 
a  TreoHm  on  Archery ^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king.  His  majesty  being 
pleased  with  the  performance,  settled  a  pension  upon  the  author,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  teach  the  young  prince  Edward,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth 
writing — an  art  in  which  he  particularly  excelled. 

In  1548,  Ascham  became  the  instructor  of  Elizabeth  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  filled  that  situation  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
retomedto  Cambridge  and  resumed  his  position  of  public  orator,  with  a  pen- 
sion fiom  the  yoimg  king  Edward.  In  1550  he  was  appointed  to  attend 
Sir  Ridiard  Morysine  in  his  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ; 
and  while  in  Germany,  where  he  remained  three  years,  he  wrote  his  Dis- 
course on  the  afOdrs  of  that  coimtry,  which  introduced  him  to  all  the  men 
of  letten  of  the  German  court  fVom  Grermany  he  was  recalled  to  become 
Latin  secretary  to  king  Edward — a  post  which  he  held  under  queen  Mary 
also,  and  to  which  he  passed  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  A  discussion 
between  several  of  the  eminent  members  of  Elizabeth's  court,  on  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  education  then  practiced,  gave  rise  to  his  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject— a  work  slaU  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  best  judges  of  the  art  of 
instmction.     Ascham  died  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1568,  in  the  fifty-fourtli 
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year  of  his  age,  universally  lamentell ;  especially  by  queen  EUxabeth,  who 
did  his  memoiy  the  honor  to  remark  that '  she  would  rather  have  giyen  teo 
thousand  pounds  than  to  have  lost  him.' 

Ascham  was  the  earliest  writer  on  education  in  the  English  language,  and 
his  writings  themselves  not  only  furnish  an  improved  example  of  style,  but 
abound  also  in  sound  sense  and  excellent  instructions.  The  Schoolmaster^ 
which  was  published  by  his  widow  after  his  death,  contains,  beddes  the  cor- 
rect views  of  education  already  alluded  to,  what  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledged 
to  be  '  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  languid 
ges.'  From  this  deeply  interesting  work  we  extract  the  two  following  pas- 
sages, to  which  we  shall  add  The  Qualifieatione  of  a  HUtorian^  fixm  the 
Discourse  on  the  Affairs  of  Germany, 

THE  CHOICE  OF  A  TUTOR. 

It  is  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  and  that  among  ftrj  wise  men,  to  find 
oat  rather  a  canning  man  for  their  horse,  than  a  canning  man  ftn*  their  children.  To 
the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  200  crowns  by  the  yei^,  and  loth  to  dSet 
the  other  200  shillings.  Qod,  that  setteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  soom, 
and  rcwardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and 
well-ordered  hone,  bat  wild  and  unfortunate  children. 

One  example,  whether  love  or  fbar  doth  work  more  in  a  child  fbr  virtne  and  ]eaiii-> 
Ing,  I  will  gladly  report ;  which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed  with 
more  profit.  Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Broadgate,  in  Leieetterahire^ 
to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Qrey,  to  whom  I  was  exceedingly  much 
Miolden.  Her  parents,  the  dake  and  the  duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber  read- 
ing Phoddon  Platonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight,  as  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Bocace.  After  salutation  and  duty  done  with  some  other 
talk,  I  asked  her,  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  1  SmiUng,  she  an- 
swered me,  '  I  wiss,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleaaore  that 
I  find  in  Plato.  Alas !  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant'  '  And 
how  came  yon,  madam,'  quoth  I, '  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure  1  And  what 
did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  veiy  few  men,  have  at- 
tained thereunto  V  '  I  will  tcU  you,'  quoth  she, '  and  tell  yoa  a  truth  which,  per- 
chance, ye  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  Qod  gave  me,  fa 
that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  8cho<dmaster.  For 
when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  di, 
stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  any 
thing  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  ao 
perfectly  as  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  crnelly  threat- 
ened, yea.  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  which 
I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  so  without  measure  misordered.  that  I 
think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  BImer ;  who  teacheth  me 
so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fkir  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the 
time  nothing,  while  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fkU  on  weep- 
ing, because,  whatever  I  do  else,  but  learning,  is  full  of  grief  trouble,  fear,  and  whole 
misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  has  been  so  much  my  pleasnte,  and  bringeth 
daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and  more,  that,  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in  very 
deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  nnto  me.' 
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THE  NECESSITT  OF  LEARNING  MORE  THAN  ONE  LANGUAGE. 

I  hftTD  been  a  looker  on  in  the  cockpit  of  learning  these  many  yean ;  and  one 
eo<d[  only  have  I  known,  which,  with  one  wing,  even  at  this  day,  doth  pass  all  other, 
in  mine  opinion,  that  ever  I  saw  in  England  though  they  had  two  wings.  Tet  never- 
theleaB,  to  fly  weU  with  one  wing,  to  ran  fast  with  one  leg,  are  masteries,  much  to  be 
marvelled  at  than  sure  example^  safely  to  be  followed.  A  bishop  that  now  liveth, 
a  good  man,  whose  judgment  in  religion  I  better  like,  than  his  opinion  inperfectness 
in  other  learning,  said  once  nnto  me ;  '  We  have  no  need  now  of  the  Greek  tongne, 
vlifln  aD  things  be  translated  into  Latin.'  But  the  good  man  understood  not,  that 
even  tbe  best  translation,  is  for  mere  necessity  but  an  evil  imped  wing  to  fly  withal, 
or  a  lieavy  stnmp  leg  of  wood  to  go  withal.  Such,  the  higher  they  fly,  the  sooner 
they  fldter  and  fkil:  the  fitster  they  ran  the  ofter  they  stumble  and  sorer  the  fall 
Soch  as  will  needs  so  fly,  may  fly  at  a  pye,  and  catch  a  daw :  and  such  runners,  as 
eommonly  they,  shove  and  i^oulder,  to  stand  foremost,  yet  in  the  end  they  come 
behind  others,  and  deserve  bat  the  hopshakles,  if  the  masters  of  the  game  be  right 
jndgers. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  HISTOBIAN. 

Wlien  yoa  and  I  read  Livy  together  (if  you  do  remember),  after  some  reasoning 
we  condoded  both  what  was  in  our  opinion  to  be  looked  fbr  at  his  hand,  that  would 
weO  and  advisedly  write  an  history.  First  point  was,  to  write  nothing  fklse ;  next, 
to  be  bold  to  say  any  truth :  whereby  is  avoided  two  great  faults— flattery  and 
hatred.  For  which  two  points,  Caesar  is  read  to  his  great  praise ;  and  Jovius  the 
Italian  to  liis  just  reproach.  Then  to  mark  diligently  the  causes,  counsels,  acts,  and 
iisaea,  in  afl  great  attempts :  and  in  causes,  what  is  just  or  unjust ;  in  counsels, 
wliat  is  pnrposed  wisely  or  rashly;  in  acts,  what  is  done  courageously  or  fldnUy ; 
and  of  every  issue,  to  note  some  general  lesson  o€  wisdom  and  weariness  for  like 
matten  in  tfane  to  come,  wherein  Polybius  in  Greek,  and  Philip  Comines  in  French, 
liaTe  dooe  tlie  dnties  of  wise  and  worthy  writers.  Diligence  also  must  be  used  in 
keeping  tndy  tlie  order  of  time,  and  describing  lively  both  the  site  of  places  and 
nature  of  perMos,  not  only  for  the  outward  shape  of  the  body,  but  also  for  the  in- 
ward diipositicm  of  the  mind,  as  Thucydides  doth  in  many  places  very  trimly ;  and 
Homer  ereiywhere,  and  that  always  most  excellently;  which  observation  is  chiefly 
lo  be  marlwd  in  liim.  And  our  Chaucer  doth  the  same,  very  praiseworthy :  mark 
him  wdi,  and  confer  him  with  any  other  that  writeth  in  our  time  in  their  proudest 
tongue,  wliotoever  list.  The  style  must  be  always  plain  and  open;  yet  sometime 
Uglier  and  lower,  as  matters  do  rise  and  fall.  For  if  proper  and  natural  words,  in 
well-Jofaied  MOtences,  do  lively  express  the  matter,  be  it  troublesome,  quiet,  angry, 
or  pleasant^  a  man  shall  think  not  to  be  reading,  but  present  in  doing  of  the  same. 
And  herein  Livy  of  all  other  in  any  tongue,  by  mine  opinion,  carrieth  away  the 
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T^TE  have  tlras  brought  the  history  of  English  literature  down  to  the 
'  V  period  at  which  its  in&ncj  may  be  said  to  cease,  and  its  manhood 
to  oonnneDce.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  sensibly 
cfieeted  by  a  yarie^  of  influences,  which,  for  one  or  two  ages  before,  had 
^ponted  powerfully  in  extending  the  intellect  of  all  the  difierent  nations  of 
£dr^  The  study  of  classical  literature,  the  inyention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
tnd  the  freedom  of  religious  discussion,  had  eveiywhere  given  activity  and 
itagth  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  immediate  efl^  of  these  circumstances 
upon  j^lish  literature,  were,  the  enriching  of  the  language  by  a  great 
^SM^of  irotds  from  the  classic  tongues,  the  establishing  of  better  models 
of  flioQ|^  and  style,  and  the  allowing  of  greater  freedom  to  the  &ncy  and 
poicn  of  observation  in  the  exercise  of  literary  efforts.  Not  only  the  Greek 
^  Boman  writers,  but  those  also  of  modem  Italy  and  France,  where  letters 
UsqMrienced  an  earlier  revival,  were  now  freely  translated  into  Eughsh, 
^^  ttdMeg,  through  the  press,  extensively  diffused,  served  to  excite  a  taste 
Iv  Agttit  reading  in  the  lower  order  of  society,  where  the  genial  influence 
^fitentBre  had  never  before  been  felt  The  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures 
B  flis  vernacular  tongue,  while  it  greatly  affected,  the  language  and  ideas  of 
«^  f^ogkf  was  also  of  no  small  advantage  in  giving  a  new  direction  to  the 
^tiio^^  of  literary  men,  to  whom  these  antique  Oriental  compositions  pre- 
iBBled  nnmberless  incidents,  images,  and  sentiments,  imknown  before,  and 
of  Ad  richest  and  most  interesting  kmd. 

Among  other  circumstances  fiivorable  to  the  literature  of  this  period, 
fflust  be  named  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was, 
Itenel^  a  very  accomplished  scholar,  addicted  to  poetical  composition,  and 
Iisd  the  art  of  filling  her  court  with  men  qualified  to  shine  in  almost  any 
department  of  intellectual  exertion.  Her  successors,  James  and  Charles, 
veMmUed  her  in  some  of  these  respects,  and  during  their  reigns,  the  impulse 
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which  she  had  given  to  literature  was  rather  increased  than  reteded.  There 
was,  indeed,  something  in  the  policy,  as  well  as  in  the  personal  character  of 
all  these  sovereigns,  which  proved  favorable  to  literature.  The  study  of  the 
Belles  Lettres  was,  in  some  measure,  identified  with  the  courtly  and  arbi- 
trary principles  of  the  time ;  not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  any  enlightened 
spirit  in  those  who  supported  such  principles,  as  from  a  desire  to  oppose  the 
Puritans,  and  other  malcontents,  whose  religious  doctrines  Jteaght  them  to 
despise  some  departments  of  elegant  literature,  and  utterly  to  condemn 
others.  The  drama,  for  instance,  doubtless  owed  the  encouragement  which 
it  received  under  Elizabeth  and  her  successors,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  *  Puritans,'  who  justly  repudiated  it  for  its  immo- 
rality. We  must,  at  the  same  time,  allow  much  to  the  influence  which 
such  a  court  as  that  of  England  during  these  three  reigns,  was  calculated 
to  have  upon  men  of  literary  tendencies.  Almost  all  the  poets,  and  many 
of  the  prose  writers,  were  either  courtiers  themselves,  or  were  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  courtiers,  and  were  constantly  experiencing  the  smiles, 
and  occasionally  the  sohd  benefactions  of  royalty.  Whatever  was  refined, 
or  gay,  or  sentimental,  at  that  time  in  England,  came  with  its  full  influence 
upon  literature. 

The  works  brought  forth  under  such  circumstances  have  been  very  aptly 
compared,  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  the  productiont 
of  a  soil  for  the  first  time  broken  up, '  where  all  indigenous  pknta  spring 
up  at  once  with  a  rank  and  irrepressible  fertility,  and  display  whatever  ii 
peculiar  and  excellent  in  their  nature  on  a  scale  the  most  ocmspiouoaB  and 
magnificent'  The  ability  to  write  having  been,  as  it  were,  suddenly  cre- 
ated, the  whole  world  of  character,  imagery,  and  sentbotient,  as  well  as  of 
information  and  philosophy,  lay  ready  for  the  use  of  those  who  possessed 
the  gift,  and  was  appropriated  accordingly.  As  might  be  ei^)ected,  where 
there  was  less  rule  of  art  than  opulence  of  materials,  the  productions  of 
these  writers  are  often  deficient  in  taste,  and  contain  much  that  is  totally 
irrelevant  to  their  purpose.  To  pursue  the  simile  just  quoted,  the  crops  are 
not  so  dean  as  if  they  had  been  reared  under  systematic  oultivatioii.  On 
this  account,  the  refined  taste  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  condemned  most 
of  the  productions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  to  oblivion,  and  it  is 
only  lately  that  they  have  once  more  obtained  their  deserved  reputation. 

After  every  proper  deduction  has  been  made,  enough  remains  to  fix  the  ^ 
era  as  '  by  far  the  mightiest  in  the  history  of  English  Uterature,  or  indeed 
of  human  intellect  and  capacity.' '  There  never  was  any  thing  elsewhere 
like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed  from  the  middle  of  Ehaibeth's 
reign  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  foroe  and  origi- 
nahty  of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  that  of  Augustus,  nor  the 
age  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  nor  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  can  at  all  compare 
with  it  Li  that  short  period,  we  find  the  names  of  most  of  the  great 
men  that  England  has  ever  produced — ^the  names  of  Shakspeare,  and  Spen- 

^  Henry  Neale. 
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ser,  and  Baoon,  and  Sidney,  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Borrow,  and 
Raleigh,  and  Napier,  and  a  host  of  others — men,  all  of  them  not  merely 
of  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compass  jid  reach  of 
understanding,  and  of  minds  truly  creative  and  original ;  not  perfecting  art 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the  justness  of 
their  reasonings,  but  making  vast  and  substantial  additions  to  the  materials 
upon  whidi  tinte  and  reason  must,  hereafter  be  employed,  and  enlarging,  to 
an  incredible  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  the  stores  and  the  resources  of 
the  human  Acuities.  This  important  peiiod  of  English  Hterature  com- 
menoea  about  1575,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  in  1649 ; 
and  in  our  examination  of  the  authors  which  it  produced,  we  shall  first 
notice  the  miscellaneous  poets,  then  the  dramatic,  and  afterward  the  wri- 
ters in  prose.    Queen  Elizabeth  herself  first  demands  our  attention. 

Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
his  second  wife.  She  was  bom  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1533,  and 
was  committed  by  her  mother,  just  before  that  unfortunate  princess  was 
executed,  to  the  care  of  Doctor  Parker,  a  strenuous  fiiend  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  subsequently  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Doctor  Parker  having 
the  exclusive  supervision  of  Elizabeth's  education  for  a  number  of  years, 
was  careful  to  have  her  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  by  this  means  he  thoroughly  prepared  her  for  the  important  and  decisive 
stand  which  she  took  in  h,\0T  of  Protestantism,  as  soon  as  she  became 
queen.  At  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  she  had  just  attained  the  four- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  and  her  letters  at  that  early  period  of  life,  both  in 
Knglifth  and  Italian,  were  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  During  the 
entire  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Mary, 
she  devoted  her  exclusive  attention  to  study ;  and  such  was  the  wonderful 
&cility  with  which  she  acquired  knowledge,  that  before  she  reached  her  sev- 
enteenth year  she  had  become  £Euniliarly  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  tlio 
Gh-eek,  the  French,  and  the  Italian  languages,  and  was  not  unacquainted 
with  other  European  tongues.  Nor  did  she  confine  herself  merely  to  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  but  cultivated  philosophy,  rhetoric,  history,  divin- 
ity, music  and  poetry  also,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  improve  and  adorn  her  mind.  Her  studies  were,  however,  for  a 
short  time  interrupted ;  for  being  suspected  by  Mary  of  favoring  the  pre- 
tensions of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  crown,  she  was  apprehended  on  the 
eleventh  of  March,  1654,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  After  a  tedious 
confinement,  she  was  eventually,  through  the  direct  agency  of  king  Philip, 
Mary's  consort,  released ;  and  the  rest  of  her  time  was  passed  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  private  personage  until  the  death  of  Mary,  when  she  succeeded 
to  an  undisputed  crown,  on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1558.  Her  reign 
was  one  of  unparalleled  brilliancy,  and  terminated  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
March,  1603,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

The  poetry  of  Elizabeth,  though  not  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  is  such  as 
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to  entitle  it  to  a  passing  notioo.    It  consists  chiefly  of  brief  and  unpremedi- 
tated eflfiisions,  of  which  the  following  stanzas  a£ford  a  fiur  sample : — 

VERSES  ON  HER  OWN  FEELINGS. 

I  grieye,  and  dare  not  show  my  discontent, 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate ; 
I  do,  yet  dare  not  say  I  ever  meant, 
I  seem  stark  mnte,  but  inwardly  do  prate : 

I  am,  and  not,  I  fVeeze,  and  yet  am  bnm'd, 

Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  tom'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 

Follows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pursue  it ; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me,  does  what  I  have  dcme, 

This  too  familiar  care  does  make  me  rue  it. 
No  means  I  flnd  to  rid  him  fi-om  my  breast, 
Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  suppressed. 

Some  gentler  passions  slide  into  my  mind, 
For  I  am  soil  and  made  of  melting  snow ; 
Or  be  more  cmel.  Love,  and  so  be  kind, 
Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low, 
,    Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content^ 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant 

John  Harrington,  the  first  English  poet  after  queen  Ehzabeth^  was  bom 
in  1534,  but  at  what  place  is  unknown.  Few  incidents  of  the  histoiy  of  his 
life  have  been  preserved,  &rther  than  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
bj  queen  Mary  for  holding  correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  and  that  the 
latter,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  rewarded  him  with  many&yoni. 
He  died  in  1582,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  The  following  brief  specimen  of 
Harrington's  poetry  suffidently  shows  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  taste 
and  refined  feelings : — 

SONNET  ON  ISABELLA  MAREHAM. 

Whence  comes  my  love  1    Oh  heart,  disdose ; 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose, 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise. 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blaze : 
Whence  comes  my  woe,  as  ft-eely  own ; 
Ah  me!  'twas  fVom  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind, 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind, 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire, 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  flre; 
Tet  aU  so  fl&ir  but  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind  bespeak 

Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek^ 

Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain ; 

Oh  Venus,  take  thy  gifts  again  ( 

ICake  not  so  fldr  to  cause  our  moan, 

Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 


^ 
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AsMMig  the  English  nusoeUaneouB  poets  of  the  age  of  Eliiabeth,  who 
]»eoeded  Spenser,  Sackville  unquestionably  holds  the  first  rank. 

Thomas  Sackville  was  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  at  Buck- 
hurst,  Sussex,  in  1536.  Having  prepared  for  college  at  Eton  school,  he  en- 
tered the  univenity  of  Oxford,  but  sometime  after  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  untQ  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  From  Cam- 
bridge he  passed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
study  of  the  law  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar ;  not,  however^  with  the  view  of 
practicing  the  legal  profession,  but  merely  to  prepare  himself  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  serve  his  country  in  parliament,  into  which  he  entered  toward 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Mary. 

Sackville  had  acquired,  while  at  the  university,  the  reputation  of  a  good 
poet ;  and  in  1557,  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  series  of  poems  under 
the  title  of  The  Mirror  far  Magistrates,  the  object  of  which  was  to  exhibit  the 
career  of  eminently  bad  men  who  had  come  to  an  unhappy  end.  Of  this 
poem  he  executed  httle  more  than  the  Induction,  or  introduction,  which  was 
immediately  published,  and  received  with  unbounded  applause.  In  1561, 
he  aided  Thomas  Norton  in  the  composition  of  Gorboduc,  the  first  regular 
tragedy  produced  in  the  English  language.  This  performance  we  shall,  how- 
ever, have  occasion  more  particularly  to  notice  under  the  department  of  dra- 
matic Hterature. 

Having,  in  this  way,  suooeeded  in  establishing  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  poet  of  the  age,  Sackville  suddenly  abandoned  the  muses,  made  the  toui 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  England  assumed  the  character  of 
a  statesman.  He  soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  queen  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  was  distantly  related,  and  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  tiUe  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  In  1591,  he  was,  by  the  queen's  special 
interposition,  made  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  in  1598,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Burleigh^  he  succeeded  to  the  treasiuy,  and  thus  became  the  queen's  recog- 
nized prime  minister.  After  the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  retained  the  office 
of  lord  high  treasurer  under  king  James,  and  was  created,  by  that  monarch, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1604,  earl  of  Dorset  In  the  height  of  his  power 
and  influence,  Sackville  was  still  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  business,  and 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1608,  he  left  a  uni- 
versal regret  for  his  departure. 

In  *The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  Sackville,  Hke  Dante,  and  several  other 
poets,  lays  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the  infernal  regions,  whither  he  is  con- 
ducted under  the  guide  of  an  all^orical  personage  named  Sorrow,  It  was 
his  object  to  make  all  the  great  persons  of  English  history,  fix>m  the 
Conquest  downwards,  pass  here  in  review,  and  each  tell  his  own  story  as  a 
warning  to  existing  statesmen ;  but  other  duties  compelled  the  poet,  after 
he  had  written  the  *•  Induction,'  and  a  legend  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  leave  the  completion  of  the  work  to  the  inferior  hands  of 
Baldwyne  and  Ferrers.    The  part  of  this  poem  executed  by  Sackville  fi^ 
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quenliy  exhibits  a  strengtli  of  deficriptioiif  and  a  power  of  dmwing  dlogoiical 
duuraoten,  Bcaroely  inferior  to  Spenser.  Fh>m  this  po€Bt  iri  m^apt  tlie 
foBowing  deeoriptions  of  its  various  all^orical  oharacten  * —     '^ 


ALLSGOBIOAL  PERSONAGES  IN  THE  INFERNAL  BBGIOini. 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  Jaws  of  hell. 
Sat  deep  Remorse  of  Conscience,  all  bespent 

With  teais ;  and  to  herself  oft  wonld  she  tell 
Her  wretchednesB,  and,  cnndng,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thns  lament 

With  thonghtfU  care;  as  she  that,  all  in  vain, 

Wonld  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pafai. 

Her  eyes  nnstead&st  rolling  here  and  there, 
Whirl'd  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengeance  brought, 

Bo  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear. 
Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought ; 

With  dreadftd  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky, 

Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shook, 
With  foot  uncertain,  proffer'd  here  and  there ; 

Benumb'd  with  speech,  and  with  a  ghastly  look, 
Searched  every  place,  all  pale  and  dead  for  fear. 
His  cap  borne  up  with  staring  of  his  hair; 

'Stoin'd  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade  for  dread, 

And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake, 
Sat  fell  Revenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  Ire; 

Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take; 
Never  in  rest,  till  she  have  her  desire; 
But  frets  within  so  fkr  forth  with  the  fire 

Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 

To  die  by  death,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Revenge,  with  bloody  foul  pretense, 

Had  show'd  herself,  as  next  in  order  set^ 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence. 

Tin  In  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met; 

When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
Rueing,  alas,  upon  the  wofViI  plight 
Of  Miseiy,  that  next  appeared  in  sight : 

His  face  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pin'd  away, 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone; 

But,  what  his  body  was,  I  can  not  say, 
For,  on  his  carcass  raiment  had  he  none. 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one; 

With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast^ 

His  chief  defense  against  the  winter's  blast : 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree. 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  iharei 
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Whldi  in  fail  wallet  long,  Got  wot,  kept  he, 
Ai  on  the  whicfa  Aill  daintily  would  fae  fkre; 
^y  Hb  drink,  the  numing  atream ;  hin  <nq>,  the  hare 

*'Qf  Ui  pahn  closed;  his  hed,  the  hard  coM  gronnd: 
to  tbk  poor  lifb  was  Misery  y-botmd. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  heheld, 

With  tender  mth  on  him,  and  on  his  fears. 
In  thonghtftQ  cares  ferth  then  our  pace  we  held; 

And,  by  and  hy,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Care,  still  bnishing  up  the  briers; 
His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in 
With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  y-tanned  sUn: 

Tlia  norrow  gray  no  sooner  had  begun 
To  EjpmtA  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  onr  eyes. 

But  he  is  np,  and  to  his  work  y-mn; 
Bat  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise. 
And  with  fool  dark  never  so  much  dbgnise 

The  ikir  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 

Bnt  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil 

By  him  lay  heaTy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 

Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  Teiy  corpse,  save  yielding  fbrth  a  breath, 

Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on, 

Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown ;  but  as  a  living  death, 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 

And  next  in  order  sad,  Old  Age  we  found: 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  bUnd; 

mOk  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  plaoe  where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwined 

His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 

The  fleeting  course  of  flut  declining  life. 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 

Hue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  Am t, 
Atd  aD  for  nought,  his  wretched  mind  torment 

With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past 

And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste; 
Beooonting  which,  how  woukl  he  sob  and  shriek, 
Aid  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  I 

Oiook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-<y«d; 

Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four; 

With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side ; 
His  scalp  all  piled,  and  he  with  eld  forelore, 
His  wither'd  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door; 

Fombltaig,  and  drivelling,  as  he  draws  his  bwttfa; 

Vor  brief;  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fhst  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed: 
Son  sick  Ui  bed,  her  eolour  all  fyngqoe; 
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Bereft  of  Btomach,  saror,  and  of  taste. 

Ne  could  jdiB  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alqne; 

Her  breath  oomipt ;  her  keepers  enrery  one 
Abhorring  her;  her  sickness  past  recore, 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But  oh,  the  dolefhl  sight  that  then  ire  see ! 
We  turned  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 

A  grisly  shape  of  Famine  mought  we  see : 
With  greedy  looks,  and  gasping  mouth,  that  cried 
And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  she  should  there  ha?e  died ; 

Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone, 

Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where, 

All  ftOl  of  holes ;  that  I  me  nought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear, 

And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  tHe  bones  in  yaln, 

When,  all  for  nought,  she  fkin  would  so  sustain 
Her  starren  corpse,  that  rather  seem'd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  force  whom  stone  wall  could  not  stay: 

Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 
With  gaping  Jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 

Be  satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw, 

But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 
Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcass  all  in  vain. 
Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  yeln. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦« 

Lastly,  stood  War,  in  glittering  urns  yclad, 

With  visage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hued: 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had, 

That  to  the  hilts  was  ail  with  blood  imbued; 

And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all: 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  reahns  that  (whilom  flowered 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 

He  overwhelmed,  and  all  their  fitme  devour'd. 
Consumed,  destroy'd,  wasted,  and  never  ceas*d,      ' 
Till  he  their  weslth,  their  name,  and  all  oppressed: 

His  &ce  forehew'd  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 

There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 

Sir  Philip  Sidvet  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  desenre  a  passing  notioe 

among  the  earlj  poets  of  ESzabeth's  reign,  though  it  i^  dbaeAy  for  tlieir  ooni- 

pofiitions  in  proee  that  their  memories  are  cherished.    The  former  has  left 

us  a  few  Sonnets,  delicate  in  sentiment,  and  sweet  and  flowing  in  ezpreasion, 

of  which  the  f<^owing  are  specimens : — 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 

Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company. 

With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awry  t 

To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arise,  < 

They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flies, 


\.. 
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That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise. 
Yet  Pride,  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess, 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glasf ; 
But  one  worst  fault  Ambition  I  confess, 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass, 
Unseen,  unheard,  while  thought  to  highest  plaoe 
Bends  all  his  powers,  eyen  unto  Stella's  grace. 

Come,  Sleep,  0  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifferent  Judge  between  the  high  and  low 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  fh>m  out  the  prease^ 
Of  those  fierce  darts,  Despair  at  me  doth  throw ; 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease: 

1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  Sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  bUnd  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see. 

0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear  I 

1  saw  thee  with  f\ill  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerfU  fkce  Joy's  liveiy  wear, 

While  those  fkir  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  Joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Bavish'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (0  sweetest  prison)  twine: 
And  fkin  those  OSols'  youths  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  dishevell'd,  blush'd.    From  window  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out^  '0  fku:  disgrace; 
Let  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place.' 

Sir  Walter  Ralkioh  wrote  comparatively  little  poetiy,  but  that  which 
we  have  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  had  he  courted  the  poetic  muse  ex- 
durivelj,  he  would  have  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  celebrity.  The 
kiOomag  extracts  from  a  poem  under  the  title  of  Th^  Country's  Becreatiant 
brarthe  a  melancholy  tenderneBs  that  poetic  feeling  alone  could  inspire : — 

Heart-tearing  cares  and  quiv'ring  ftars, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fond  worldling's  qrarts; 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing  still, 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  wifl; 

^  PretB,  throiv. 
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^hfise  nfarih's  but  mummery, 
Abd  0OITOW8  only  real  be. 

Fly  fVom  our  ooontiy  pastimes,  fly. 
Bad  troop  of  hmnan  n^sery  I 

Come,  serene  looks, 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks, 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  oar  poTerty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  Joy,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  those  bowers 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  sometimes  shake, 
But  blustering  care  could  nerer  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  g^de  by  us. 


Blest  silent  groves!  0  may  ye  be 
Forever  mirth'Lbest  nursery  I 

May  pure  ccmtents 

Forever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  nrnnnt^faa^ 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  polling  ftnmtains,         f| 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Find  when  we  come  a-flshing  here. 

To  the  preceding  extract  from  '  Tbe  Country's  BecreatioDs'  we  shall  add 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  response  to  The  Passionate  Shepherd  of  Christopher 
Marlow.  The  author  of  the  ktter  poem  will  occupy  so  conspiciioiis  a  place 
in  our  remarks  upon  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  age  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, that  no  £Euiher  notice  of  him  is  here  required.  The  poem  itself 
and  the  response  to  it  both,  richly  deserve  the  gpreat  popularity  which  they 
have,  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  o^ituries,  enjoyed : — 

THE  PASSIOKATE  SHEPHEBD  TO  HIS  LOVE.— Mablow. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  jdeasures  prove 
That  vaQeys,  groves,  and  hlOs  and  fleUsy 
Woods  or  steepy  moontalos  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  &lls 
Metodious  birds  ^og  madrigals. 

And  I  win  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embrokter'd  ill  witfa  leaves  of  myrtle: 
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A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool,  .^Jp"  ' 

Whkh  fh»n  onr  pretty  lambs  we  pnll;       ^ 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold: 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs! 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  more, 
C<Hne  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
*  For  thy  delight  each  May-morning; 

If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  more, 
Then  Uto  with  me  and  be  my  lore. 

THE  NYMPH'S  BSPLT  TO  THE  PASSIONATE  8HEPHEBD.— Raleigh. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  one  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  lore. 

Time  drives  the  flocki  fhun  field  to  ibid, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  odd; 
And  Philomel  beoometh  dumb, 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  eome. 

The  flowers  do  ftde,  and  wanton  flekU 
}^  To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields; 

A  hooey  tongue— a  heart  of  gaU, 
Is  flunk's  Q>ring,  but  sorrow's  flilL 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Tlqr  CH>,  thy  Urtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  foOy  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ffj  buds. 
Thy  ooral  clasps  and  amber  studs; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Q|d  Joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need, 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

SUnqr,  BaUgh,  and  Mariow,  had  lor  thflir  oontompoHBiei  Braton,  Con* 

•tiUe,  Sylvester,  and  Bamfield,  all  of  whom  justly  rank  among  the  second 
nte  miBcellaneouB  poets  of  this  period,  though  the  number  of  their  poems 
w»  generall J  limited. 

IViOBOLAs  Bbitoh  waa  hfon  in  1555,  but  at  what  place  we  have  not  been 
iUe  to  aBCffftain,  Indeed,  of  hia  entire  histoiy  no  partiealars  have  been 
jwnried  &rther  than  that  he  ffaat  aoquiied  veiy  oonaiderable  popularity  aa 
a  WBter  of  partorak^  and  than  puUiahed  a  volnma  of  poema  under  the  title 
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of  Tlie  Works  cf  a  Young  Wit    Breton  died  in  1624,  in  his  seventieth  jea 
The  foUowing  stanzas  from  this  author  well  deserve  preservation : 

FAREWELL  TO  TOWN. 

«  «  «'         «  «  * 

Thon  g;al]ant  coart,  to  thee  farewell  I 
For  froward  fortune  me  denies 

Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwelL 
I  must  go  live,  I  wot  not  where. 
Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  you  gallant  dames, 

The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight. 
Untoward  Fortune  now  so  frames, 

That  I  am  banish'd  from  your  sight. 
And,  in  your  stead,  against  my  will, 
I  must  go  live  with  country  Jill. 

Now  next,  my  gallant  youths,  fkrewell; 

My  lads  that  ofl  have  cheered  my  heart! 
My  gri<if  of  mind  no  tongue  can  tell, 

To  think  that  I  must  ftx>m  you  part 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  alas, 
And  live  with  some  old  lobcock  ass  I 

And  now  forewell  thou  gallant  lute. 

With  instruments  of  music's  sounds  t 
Recorder,  citem,  harp,  and  flute, 

And  heavenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  indeed. 
And  make  some  music  on  a  reed! 

And  now,  you  stately  stamping  steeds, 

And  gallant  geldings  fhir,  adieu. 
My  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds, 

To  think  that  I  must  part  with  you: 
And  on  a  strawen  pannel  sit, 
And  ride  some  country  carting  tit! 

And  now  fkrewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Caliver,  pistol,  arquebuss. 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  heart  doth  yield 

To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  thus; 
And  lay  aside  my  rapier  blade. 
And  take  in  hand  a  ditching  spade ! 

And  you  Ikrowell,  all  gallant  games, 

Primen  and  Imperial^ 
Wherewith  I  us'd  with  courtly  dames 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal: 
I  now  must  learn  some  country  plays 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holydays. 

And  now  farewell  each  dainty  dish, 

With  sundry  sorts  of  sugar'd  wine ! 
Farewell  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish. 

To  please  this  dainty  mouth  of  mine ! 
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I  now,  alas,  must  leave  all  these, 

And  make  good  cheer  with  bread  and  cheese! 

And  now,  all  orders  dae,  farewell! 

My  table  laid  when  it  was  noon; 
My  heavy  heart  it  irks  to  toll 

My  dainty  dinners  are  all  done; 
With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey, 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  &rewell  all  gay  garments  now, 

With  Jewels  rich  of  rare, device! 
Like  Robin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 

I  must  go  range  in  woodman's  wise; 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  green  or  gray. 
And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

What  shall  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 

To  every  dream  of  sweet  delight,  « 

In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew 

In  dungeon  deep  of  foul  despite. 
I  must,  ah  me!  wretch  as  I  may. 
Go  sing  the  song  of  welaway ! 

Of  HsKRT  Constable  less  even  is  known  than  of  Breton.  He  was  a 
very  popular  writer  of  sonnets,  though  his  sentiments  are  usuaUy  strained 
ftnd  conceited.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  affectations  and  conceits,  many 
happy  thoughts  and  much  beautiful  imagery  may  be  found.  The  foUowing 
sonnet  from  his  Diana  contains  much  epigrammatic  power : — 

To  live  in  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold, 

To  welcome  life,  and  die  a  living  death. 

To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  fVeczing  cold. 

To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath. 

To  tread  a  maze  that  never  shall  have  end, 

To  bum  in  sighs,  and  starve  in  daily  tears, 

To  climb  a  hill,  and  never  to  descend, 

Giants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  fears. 

To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  the  Hesperian  tree. 

To  thirst  for  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw. 

To  live  accurs'd,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be. 

And  weep  those  wrongs,  which  never  creature  saw; 

If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded. 

My  heart  is  love,  for  these  in  it  are  grounded. 

Joshua  Stlvbster  was  bom  in  1563.  He  was  bred  to  ordinary  mercan- 
tile punuitBy  but  the  delicacy  of  his  wit  eventually  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  he  was  patronized  both  by  Elizabeth  and  James.  For  some  cause,  not 
DOW  known,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  England,  and  he  soon  after  died  in 
Holland,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1618.  Sylvester  was  the 
anthor  of  the  foUowing  impreenve  po^,  long  attributed  to  Sir  Walter 
Baleig^: — 
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THE  SOUL'S  EBBANB. 

Ck>,  101]],  the  body's  gnert, 

Upon  a  thanklem  errand  t 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  bett, 
The  tmth  shall  be  thy  warrant; 
Go,  sinoe  I  needs  must  dia, 
And  giro  the  world  the  lb. 

Go,  ten  the  oourt  it  glow% 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood; 
Go,  tell  the  church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good: 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Then  give  than  both  the  He. 

TeU  potentates,  they  live 

Acting  by  others'  actions, 
Not  loved  unless  th^  give, 
Not  strong  but  by  their  fkcttooi. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  potentates  the  He. 

TeU  mok  of  high  condiUoii 
That  rule  affidrs  of  state, 
Their  puipose  is  ambition. 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lia. 

TeU  them  that  brave  the  most^ 

They  beg  fbr  more  by  spendiiig. 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost, 
Seek  nothing  but  commendiiy. 
And  if  they  make  rei^, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Ten  seal  it  ladn  devotion. 

Ten  love  it  is  but  lust, 
Ten  time  it  is  but  motion. 
Ten  flesh  it  is  but  dust; 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  Ue. 

Ten  age  it  daUy  wasteth, 

Tdl  honour  how  it  alters, 
TeU  beauty  bow  she  Uasteth, 
Ten  fkvour  how  she  fldters. 
And  as  they  shaU  reply, 
Give  every  one  the  He. 

TeU  wit  how  much  it  wrangles, 
la  tickle  points  of  niceness: 
Ten  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wfseness. 
And.  whoi  0ey  do  reply, 
Strai^^t  give  than  both  tlie  Be. 
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Ten  physic  of  her  boldnen, 
-     TeU  skill  it  is  pretension, 
TeU  charity  of  coldness, 
Tell  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
80  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fintonB  of  the  blindness, 

TeQ  miare  of  decay, 
Tell  flfanddiip  of  nnkindness 
TeQ  Jnrtloe  of  delay. 
And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  gtre  them  all  Ihe  lie. 

TeU  arts  they  hare  no  soundness, 

Bat  vary  by  esteeming, 
Tell  schools  they  want  profoundness 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming, 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Give  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 

Ten  fiiith  it's  fled  the  city, 

TeU  how  the  country  erreth. 
Ten,  manhood  shakes  off  pity, 
Tell,  virtue  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  Ue. 

So  then  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  babbling : 
Although  to  give  the  lie 
Desenres  no  less  than  stabbing; 
Tet  stab  at  thee  who  win 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kin. 

Richard  Barkfield  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  of  very  une- 
qual merit)  published  between  1594  and  1598.  Among  these  poems,  how- 
ever, is  found  the  following  Address  to  the  Nightingale,  which  is  of  so  rare 
excellence,  that  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  ascribed  to  Shakspeare. 

ADBBESS  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

As  it  fen  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made ; 
Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring; 
Every  thing  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  Nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  aU  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up-tin  a  thorn; 
And  there  sung  the  dolefUQ'st  ditty. 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  ^ty. 
Fie,  fie,  fle,  now  would  she  cry ; 
Tern,  tern,  by  and  hj; 
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That,  to  hear  her  so  complain, 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain; 
For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown,  ^ 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
Ah !  (thought  I,)  thou  moum'st  in  Tain ; 
None  takes  pity  in  thy  pain : 
Senseless  trees  they  can  not  hear  thee, 
Ruthless  bears  they  will  not  cheer  thee : 
King  Pandion  he  is  dead; 
All  thy  fViends  are  lapp'd  in  lead; 
All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing ! 
While  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd. 
Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 
Every  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  fViend  in  misery. 
Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 
Faithfol  friends  are  hard  to  find.    ' 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
While  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend: 
But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
BountiAil  they  will  him  caD ; 
And  with  such  like  flattering, 
'  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.* 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown: 
They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need ; 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep. 
If  thou  wake  he  can  not  sleep : 
Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart 
Ho  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
*  These  are  certain  signs  to  know, 

Faithfdl  friend  fr^m  flattering  foe. 

It  must  be  remembored,  that  this  was  the  age  when  ooUections  of  fugitive 
and  miscellaneous  poems  first  became  conmion  in  England.  Several  vol- 
umes of  this  kind,  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  contain  poems  of  high 
merit  without  any  author's  name  attached  to  them ;  and^  therefoi6|  it  ia  not 
remarkable  that  the  last  two  poems  introduced,  should  have  been  so  long  atr 
tributed  to  Raleigh  and  Shakspeare.  ^ 

The  miscellaneous  poets  of  the  reign  of  Bisabeth  thus  &r  noticed,  bring 
us  down  to  Spenser,  whose  genius  is  one  of  the  pecnUar  glories  of  that  ro> 
mantic  age. 

Edmund  Spenser  was  of  an  ancient  though  poor  fiimilj,  and  waa  bon 
in  the  city  of  London,  m  1558.    From  the  circumstanceB  of  his  parenti  it  ip* 
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^fficolt  to  conjecture  how  he  obtained  his  preparation  for  admission  into 
the  university ;  but  it  is  certam  that  in  May,  1569,  he  entered  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  as  a  charity  student,  and  there  continued  until  1576, 
when  he  look  his  master's  degree.  His  design  evidently  was  to  remain  per- 
immeDtly  attached  to  the  university,  and  with  this  view,  immediately  after 
he  was  graduated,  he  made  every  effort  that  his  hmited  resources  would  per- 
mit, to  obtain  a  fellowship.  But  having  neither  friends  nor  influential  pa- 
trons to  make  interest  for  him,  he  was  disappointed  in  this  important  object, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  some  distant  rela- 
tives in  the  north  of  England,  to  take  up  his  residence  with  them  until  his 
fbtore  prospects  should,  in  some  degree,  become  determined. 

While  residing  in  the  North,  Spenser  formed  an  attachment  for  a  young 
lady  whom  he  designates  as  Rosalind^  and  whose  attractive  beauty  and  gra- 
ces fint  inspired  his  muse.     To  win  her  favor  he  composed  his  Shepherd's 
Calender  J  a  pastoral  poem,  in  twelve  eclogues,  one  for  each  month,  but  with- 
out strict  keeping  as  to  natural  description  and  rustic  character,  and  deformed 
by  a  number  of  obsolete  uncouth  phrases ;  yet  containing  traces  of  a  superior 
original  genius.    The  feble  of  the  Oak  and  Brier  is  finely  told ;  and  in  ver- 
ses like  the  following  we  see  the  germ  of  that  tuneful  harmony  and  pensive 
reflection  in  which  the  author  afterward  so  remarkably  excelled : — 

Ton  naked  buds,  whoso  shady  leaves  are  lost, 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bower, 

And  now  are  clothed  with  moss  and  hoary  ft'ost, 
Instead  of  blossoms  wherewith  your  bads  did  flower : 

I  see  year  tears  that  fh>m  yoor  boughs  do  rain, 

Whose  drops  in  dreary  icicles  remain. 

All  so  my  lustful  life  Is  dry  and  sere, 

My  timely  buds  with  wailing  all  are  wasted; 
The  blossom  which  my  branch  of  youth  did  bear, 

With  breathed  sighs  is  blown  away  and  blasted, 
And  fh)m  mine  eyes  the  drizzling  tears  descend, 
As  OD  your  boughs  the  icicles  depend. 

The  &ir  Rosalind,  however,  preferred  a  less  poetical  rival,  and  Spenser 
fioon  after  left  the  country  and  repaired  to  London,  there  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  midst  of  the  more  busy  scenes  of  hfe.  To  this  step  he  was  induced 
by  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  fellow-student  at  Cambridge,  and  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  *  one  of  the  very  diamonds  of  her  majesty's 
oourt'  Sir  Philip  being  himself  a  man  of  wit  and  polite  accomplishments, 
immediately  became  sensible  of.  Spenser's  merit,  and  so  long  as  that  noble- 
man remained  at  court,  the  jkii  never  wanted  a  judicious  friend,  nor  s 
generous  patron.  In  gratitude  Ibr  Sidney's  kindness,  Spenser  now  revised 
and  published  the  '  Shepherd's  Calender,'  with  an  appropriate  dedication  to 
xnni. 

The  'ShepherdVi  Calender*  appeared  in  1579,  and  such  was  its  popularity 
that  even  royally  itself  smiled  upon  its  author,  and  Spenser  was  raised  to 
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the  LaurtaU,  This,  however,  ho  soon  found  to  be  but  an  empty  honor,  an 
he  was  accordingly  Icfl,  for  some  years,  to  pine  over  his  penuiy  and  neglec 
though  in  constant  attendance  at  court.  While  thus  drcumstanced  he  con 
posed  and  published  Mother  Hubbard* »  Tale,  which  appeared  in  1581,  an 
which  contains  the  following  picture  of  the  aggravations  attending  the  lij 
of  diBi^pointment  and  mortification  which  he  then  led : — 

FaU  little  knowest  thou  that  host  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide; 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers'; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years ; 
To  Aret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs; 
To  fkwn,  to  crouch,  to  waft,  to  ride,  to  ran, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  wait^  to  be  undone ! 

Spenser  was,  however,  during  this  period,  occasionally  employed  or  in 
ferior  state  missions,  and  thus  his  immediate  necessities  were  supplied ;  bn 
at  length  he  received  an  important  and  lucrative  appointment.  Lord  Gre; 
of  Wilton  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  and  Spenser  accompanied  hiv 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  They  remained  in  that  country  two  yean 
when  the  deputy  was  recalled,  and  the  poet  also  returned  to  England.  I 
June,  1580,  Spenser  obtained,  from  the  crown,  three  thousand  and  twentj 
eight  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  £ai 
of  Desmond.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  was,  that  the  poet  should 
reside  upon  his  estate,  and  he  accordingly  repaired  to  Ireland,  and  took  u; 
his  abode  in  Eilcolman  Castle,  near  Doneraile,  which  had  been  one  of  th 
ancient  strongholds  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Spenser^s  castle  stood  in  th 
midst  of  a  large  phun,  by  the  side  of  a  lake ;  the  river  MuUa  ran  through 
his  grounds,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  at  a  distance  seemed  to  bulwark  1 
the  romantic  retreat.  To  this  castle  he  introduced,  soon  after  it  waa  repaire( 
the  ^  Elizabeth'  of  his  sonnets,  as  its  future  mistress,  and  welcomed  her  wit 
that  noble  strain  of  pure  and  fer^'cnt  passion,  which  he  has  styled  th 
Epithalamium,  and  which  forms  the  most  magnificent  '  spousal  verse*  in  th 
language.  The  following  passages  from  this  gem  of  poetry,  show  that  th 
poem  itself  needs  no  fiarther  comment : — 

Wake  now,  my  love,  awake;  fbr  it  is  time; 

The  rosy  mom  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed, 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coach  to  climb ; 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark!  now  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lays, 

And  carol  of  Love's  praise. 

The  merry  Lark  her  matins  sings  aloft; 

The  thrush  replies ;  the  marvis  descant  plays ; 

The  ouzel  shrills;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft; 
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So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  conseDt, 

To  this  day's  merriment. 

Ah!  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 

When  mccter  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 

T'  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make, 

And  hearken  to  the  birds'  love-learned  song, 

The  dewy  leaves  among! 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer  and  their  echo  ring. 

My  love  Is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream, 

And  her  fair  eyes,  liko  stars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 

More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 

Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Help  quickly  her  to  dight; 

But  first  come,  ye  fair  Hours,  which  were  begot, 

In  Jove's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night; 

Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot. 

And  all,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair, 

Do  make  and  still  repair; 

And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 

The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauties'  pride, 

Help  to  adorn  my  beautifhllest  bride  : 

And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 

Some  graces  to  be  seen; 

And  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 

The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love. 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in. 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove, 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 

For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due. 

That  Cometh  in  to  you 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence, 

She  Cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  view : 

Of  her,  ye  virgins,  leam  obedience, 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places. 

To  humble  your  proud  fkces : 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may. 

The  aacrcd  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make; 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats. 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands. 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 
And  blcsseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 
How  the  rod  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 
Liko  crimson  dyed  in  grain ; 
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That  CTen  the  angels,  which  oontiinially 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 

Forget  their  senicc  and  about  her  fly, 

Oft  peeping  on  her  face,  that  seems  more  ikir, 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  groond, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  a  look  to  glance  awxy, 

Which  may  let  in  a  Uttlo  thought  unsound. 

Why  blush  you,  love,  to  give  to  mo  your  hand, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  1 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  alleluya  sing 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Kiloolman  Castle  is  now  a  ruin,  but  the  spot  must  ever  remain  dear  to 
every  lover  of  genius.  It  was  there  that  Spenser  wrote  the  Faery  Queen, 
and  there  also  he  received  the  visit  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  iii  1589,  when, 
in  the  figurative  language  of  the  poet  himself,  the  two  illustrious  friends, 
while  reading  the  manuscript  of  that  poem,  sat 

Amongst  the  coolly  shade. 

Of  the  green  alders,  by  the  Mulla's  shore. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  transports  of  delight  with  which  Raleigh 
listened  to  those  strains  of  chivalry  and  gorgeous  description,  which  re- 
vealed to  him  a  land  still  brighter  than  any  that  he  had  seen  in  his  distant 
wanderings,  or  could  have  been  present  even  to  his  own  romantic  imagina- 
tion. When  Raleigh  left  Kilcolman  Castle  to  return  to  England,  he  per- 
suaded Spenser  to  accompany  him  thither,  that  the  poem  might  be  pub- 
lished without  unnecessary  delay.  The  first,  the  second,  and  the  third 
books  of  the  *  Faery  Queen,'  accordingly,  appeared  in  Januaiy,  1590,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  Queen  in  that  strain  of  adulation  which  was  the  &shion  of 
the  age.  Elizabeth  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  work,  that  she  settled 
upon  the  author  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  pounds,  and  Spenser  returned  to 
Ireland  to  complete  his  great  design.  The  original  plan  of  the  Faery  Queen 
embraced  twelve  books,  and  in  1596,  S|>enser  having  completed  the  fourth, 
the  fifth,  and  the  sixth,  again  visited  London  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing their  publication.  The  remaining  six  books,  it  is  not  probable,  were 
ever  written,  though  the  story  was  long  rife  that  they  were  committed,  by 
the  author,  to  the  care  of  a  servant  to  convey  them  to  his  pablishers  in  Lon- 
don, and  were,  through  carelessness,  lost  on  the  way. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  second  part  of  the  *  Faery  Queen,' 
Spenser  had  resided  in  Ireland  ten  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  the  Irish  people  had  been  very  restive  under  English  oppression. 
Rebellion  after  rebellion  succeeding  each  other,  the  spirit  of  revolt  finally 
reached  Munster.  The  insurgents  attacked  Ealcolman,  and  having  first 
robbed  and  plundered  the  castle,  then  set  fire  to  it  Spenser  and  his  wife 
escaped  ;  but  either  in  the  confusion  incident  to  such  a  calamity,  or  from 
inability  to  render  assistance,  an  infant  child  of  the  poet  was  left  behind. 
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aod  perished  in  the  flame?.     The  poet  himself,  impoverished  and  broken- 
hearted, reached  London,  and  died  three  months  after,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
Jaouiy,  1599,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.     He  was  buried  in 
Wertminster  Abbey,  near  the  tomb  of  Chaucer,  and  thirty  years  after  his 
death,  a  monument  waa  erected  over  his  remains,  by  the  Countess  of 
Donet 

The  genius  of  Spenser  was  such  as  to  place  him  in  the  very  first  class 
of  English  poets.  In  his  groat  performance,  the '  Faery  Queen,'  his  creations 
are  infinite,  and  in  free  and  sonorous  versification,  he  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. His  lofty  rhyme  has  a  swt^ll  and  cadence,  and  a  continuous  sweet- 
ness in  it,  that  we  in  vain  look  for  in  any  other  poet.  In  luxuriant  descrip- 
tion also,  and  in  richness  of  fancy  and  invention,  he  has  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled.  With  all  these  gre^t  exc<'llencies,  however,  Spenser  is  not  without 
his  fiiults,  though  these  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  very  fullness 
of  Ins  riches.  HSs  inexhaustible  jKjwcr  of  circumstantial  description,  betrayed 
him  into  a  minuteness  which  sometimes,  in  the  dehneation  of  his  personified 
passions,  becomes  repulsive,  and  in  the  painting  of  natural  objects,  led  him 
to  group  together  trees  and  j>lant8,  and  assemble  sounds  and  instruments 
which  were  never  seen  or  heard  in  unison  out  of  Fojery  Land,  His  com- 
mand of  musical  language  also  induced  him  to  |)rotract  his  narrative  to  so  great 
a  length,  that  the  attention  l)econics  exliau-^ted  even  with  its  very  melody. 
Had  he,  therefore,  lived  to  finish  bis  groat  i)r>om  it  is  doubtftil  whether  he 
would  not  have  diminished  the  nuinlMT  of  his  readers.  Ills  own  fancy  had 
evidently  begim  to  give  away ;  for  the  last  three  books  have  not  the  same 
unity  of  design,  or  plenitude  of  imagination,  which  fills  the  earlier  cantos 
with  so  many  interestiuij,  lofty,  and  ethereal  conceptions,  and  steeps  them 
in  biich  a  flood  of  ideal  and  ]Kx>tical  Ix'auty.  But  notwithstanding  the 
lengthened  allegory  miiv  sometimes  fatigue  u**,  yet  the  general  impression 
remains :  we  can  never  think  of  the  *  Faory  Queen'  without  recalling  its 
wondrous  scenes  of  enchantment  and  beauty,  and  feeling  ourselves  lulled,  as 
it  were,  by  the  recollecte<i  music  of  the  |x>et's  verse,  and  the  endless  flow 
and  profusion  of  his  fancy.  It  remains  only  for  us  to  select  from  this  poem 
a  few  passages  illustrative  of  these  remarks,  and  \^ith  this  view  we  present 
the  following : — 

UNA  AND  THE  RED-CROSS  KNIGHT. 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  i)lain, 

Y-dad  in  mighty  arms  aud  silver  shield, 

Whoein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain. 

The  crad  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field  j 

Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield: 

His  aDgr>'  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit, 

As  much  disdaiuihg  to  the  curb  to  yield: 

Full  jolly  knight  he  scem'd,  and  fair  did  sit, 

As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord. 
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For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore,  . 

And  dead  (as  living)  ever  him  adored : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had: 

Right  fkithlhl  tme  he  was  In  deed  and  word; 

Bat  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad: 

Tet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bonnd, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queen  of  fairy  lend,) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave ; 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  his  puissance  In  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fkir  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Tet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  Aill  low, 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw, 
As  one  that  inly  moum'd:  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had, 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 

80  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb. 

She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore. 

And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 

Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 

Their  sceptres  stretcht  fVom  east  to  western  shore, 

And  an  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 

Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 

Forewasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expell'd: 

Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  far  compelled. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag. 

That  lazy  seom'd  in  being  ever  last. 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past 

The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast, 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 

Did  pour  into  his  leman's  lap  so  fast. 

That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain, 

And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  USan, 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nfgh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied, 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand; 

Whose  lofly  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride. 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 

Nor  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star : 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide. 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  fkr: 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems;  so  in  they  entered  are. 
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And  fbrih  they  pass,  with  plearare  forward  led, 

Joying  to  hear  the  bird's  sweet  harmony, 

Which  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Mneh  em  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  niUng  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall. 

The  Tise-prop  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  dry, 

The  bidlder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 

The  Aspen  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  AmeraL 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  Fir  that  weepeth  still. 

The  Willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours. 

The  Tew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 

The  Birch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill, 

The  Myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 

The  warlike  Beech,  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill. 

The  fhiitflil  Olive,  and  the  Plantain  round. 

The  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  seldom  inward  sound ; 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 

Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown, 

When,  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray. 

They  can  not  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown. 

But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown, 

Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween. 

That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own: 

So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seem. 

That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  divers  doubt  they  been. 

ADVENTUBE  OF  UNA  WITH  THE  LION. 

Yet  she,  most  fkithful  lady,  all  this  while 

Forsaken,  woflQ,  solitary  maid, 

Far  from  all  people's  prease,  as  in  exile, 

In  wilderness  and  wasteAd  deserts  strayed, 

To  seek  her  knight ;  who  subtilly  betrayed 

Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  enchanter  wrought, 

Had  her  abandoned ;  she  of  naught  afraid 

Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily  sought; 

Tet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought 

One  day  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way. 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay, 
In  secret  shadow,  fkr  from  all  men's  sight; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside ;  her  angel's  fkco 
As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shincd  bright 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thicket  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 
Hunting  frill  greedy  after  savage  blood: 
SooD  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy, 
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"With  gaping  rnonih  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  deyoor'd  her  tender  corse: 

Bat  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 

His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 

And  with  the  sight  amazed  forgtt  his  fiirioas  fofroe. 

Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weary  feet, 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet 
0  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  mark'd  Icoog, 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

'  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field,' 
Quoth  she, '  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield, 
Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord 
How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored. 
As  the  God  of  my  lifb!  why  hath  he  me  abhorred  V 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 

Which  softly  echoed  fVom  the  neighbour  wood; 

And,  sad  to  see  her  Borrowf\il  constraint. 

The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood: 

With  pity  calm'd  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 

At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain, 

Arose  the  virgin  bom  of  heav'nly  brood. 

And  to  her  snowy  palf^  got  again. 

To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  wonki  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 

Stin  when  she  slept,  ho  keep  both  watch  and  ward; 

And  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent. 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared; 

From  her  fiur  eyes  he  took  command^ment, 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 

THE  BOWER  OF  BLISS. 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 

In  which  aU  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  other's  happiness  envy; 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high. 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space, 

The  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  miming  by ; 

And  that  which  all  fkir  works  doth  most  aggrace 

The  art)  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 
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One  wonld  hare  thought  (so  cmmhigly  the  rode 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine ; 
80  striving  each  th*  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautiOr; 
Bo  difiering  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine : 
So  all  agreed  through  sweet  diversity, 
This  garden  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be, 

80  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 

Through  every  channel  running  one  might  see; 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 

Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys. 

Of  which  some  seem'd  with  lively  jollity 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys, 

While  others  did  embaye  themselves  in  liquid  Joys. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue : 

For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured, 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  It  view. 

Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true : 

Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep. 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew, 

Their  fleecy  flowers  they  fearf\illy  did  steep. 

Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness  to  weep. 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  flur  to  see, 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fbll. 

And  shortly  grew  to  bo  so  great  quantity, 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  be; 

Whose  depths  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height. 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see, 

All  pav'd  beneath  with  jasper  shining  bright, 

That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  that  did  sail  upright 

And  all  the  margin  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams,  which  in  the  bUlows  beat, 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  ofibnd. 
♦  *  *  *  «  «  « 

Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be: 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony; 
Birds,  Toiees,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerftJ  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  Yoioe  attempered  sweet; 
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Th'  angelical  soft  trembllDg  voices  made 
To  th'  instnuneDts  divine  rcspondence  meet 
The  silver  soimding  instruments  did  meet, 
With  the  base  mnrmnr  of  the  water's  fall ; 
The  water's  foil  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call : 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all 

The  while,  some  one  did  chant  this  lovely  lay ; 
Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thoa  dost  fain  to  see, 
In  springing  flower  the  imagirof  thy  day; 
Ah  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashAil  modesty, 
That  fkirer  seems,  the  less  ye  see  her  may ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  she  fkdes  and  falls  away ! 

80  presseth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 

Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flower, 

No  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay, 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour; 

Gather,  therefore,  the  rose,  while  yet  is  prime. 

For  soon  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  deflower : 

Gather  the  rose  of  love,  while  yet  is  time, 

While  loTing  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equal  crime.' 

To  the  preceding  extracts  from  the  *  Fairy  Queen,'  which  we  have  givei 
a  modernized  speUing,  we  shall  add  the  following  highly  poetical  descript 
in  the  poet's  own  orthography. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  BELPHCEBE. 

In  her  fidre  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame. 

Kindled  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light, 

And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same, 

So  passing  persant,  and  so  wondrous  bright, 

That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholder's  sight : 

In  them  the  blinded  God  his  lustfVill  fyre 

To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dredd  majestie  and  awfUl  yre. 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  desyre. 

Her  yvorie  forhead,  tali  of  bountie  brave 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  disprcd. 

For  Love  his  loflie  triumphes  to  engrave, 

And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red; 

For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spake, 

Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed; 

And  'twixt  the  perles  and  rubins  softly  brake 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seem'd  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate. 
Under  the  shadow  of  lier  even  browes. 
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Working  belgardes  and  amorons  retrate; 

And  eyerie  one  her  with  a  grace  ondowes, 

And  evcrio  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes: 

Bo  glorious  niirrhoar  of  celestial!  grace, 

And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortall  Towes, 

How  shall  Arayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face, 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauly  to  disgrace ! 

So  fkire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  faire, 
She  seem'd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight  j 
And  was  j-dad,  for  beat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  Camus  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight, 
Which  all  above  besprinkled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharpe  bore-speare  she  held, 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow,  and  quiver  gay 

Stuft  with  steel-headed  dartes,  wherewith  she  queld 

The  salvage  beastes  in  her  victorious  play. 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  forelay 

Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  divide 

Her  daintie  paps ;  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  places  only  signiflde. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 

And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre, 

They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  despred. 

And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered: 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap, 

As  through  the  flouring  fbrrest  rash  she  fled, 

In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap, 

And  flourishing  treBh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

Besides  the  important  productions  that  we  have  noticed,  Spenser  was  the 
author  of  some  beautiful  minor  poems,  the  principal  of  which  are  The 
Teart  of  the  MuseSj  Daphnaida^  Amaretti,  and  the  Blepy  of  Astrophel,  the 
last  of  which  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  lamented  friend  and  early 
pBttom,  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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SOBEBT  KUTEWELL — SAMUEL  DAKIEL — MICHAEL  DRATTON — ^BDWABD  FAIRFAX 
"JOBS  HA&BIHGTON — henry  WOTTON-^OHK  DAYIES — JOHir    DORHE — ^ROBERT 

CORBET. 

THE  bitter  and  acrimonious  spirit  of  reli^ous  intolerance  and  oppression 
which  pervaded  the  entire  administration  of  the  House  of  Tndor,  un- 
fortonatelj  did  not  cease,  even  after  Protestantism  had  gained  a  fixed  and 
permanent  ascendency  under  Elizabeth.  The  mild  and  amiable  Southwell 
suffered  as  unjustly  for  conscience'  sake,  in  her  trign,  as  either  Latimer  or 
Tjndale  had  in  that  of  her  rigorous  &ther,  Heniy  the  ESghtL 

RoBiBT  Southwell  was  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  and  was  bom  at 
St  Faiths,  in  1 560.  His  parents  being  anxious  to  have  himf  carefully  educated, 
lent  lum,  when  very  young,  to  the  English  CoU^e  at  Douay,  in  Flanders, 
^here  he  advanced  in  his  studies  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  at  the  early  age 
^  sixteen  he  left  Douay  for  Rome,  and  inmiediately  entered  the  society  of 
^esuita.  In  1584,  having  completed  his  studies,  and  taken  priest's  orders, 
'^  retomed  to  England  as  a  missionary  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged, 
^  daring  dght  successive  years  administered,  unostentatiously,  but  zeal- 
onslj,  to  the  scattered  adherents  of  his  creed,  without,  as  &r  as  has  ever 
^^^  aBoertained,  doing  any  thing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  or  the 
^thof  the  established  church.  In  1592,  he  was  apprehended  in  a  gen- 
tleman^s  house  at  Uxenden  in  Middlesex,  and  conmiitted  to  a  dungeon 
^  the  Tower,  so  filthy,  that  when  he  was  brought  out  for  examination,  his 
^thes,  even,  were  noisomely  offensive.  When  his  &ther,  who  was  a  man 
^  good  fiunily,  beheld  his  situation,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  queen, 
guesting  that, '  if  his  son  bad  conmiitted  any  thing  for  which,  by  the  laws, 
%  ^  deserved  death,  he  might  suffer  death ;  if  not,  as  he  was  a  gentleman, 
^  hoped  her  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  order  him  to  be  treated  as  a 
l^iflanan.'  Southwell  was  afterward  somewhat  better  lodged,  but  an  im- 
Pfcomnent  of  three  years,  with  ten  inflictions  of  the  rack,  at  length  wore 
<ftt  his  patience,  and  he  entreated  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Being  found 
pnlty  of  heresy,  on  his  own  confession  that  he  was  a  Roinisli  priest,  he  was 
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condemned  to  death,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  accordingly,  in  1595,  in  the 
thirty-fiixth  year  of  his  age.  Throughout  all  the  scenes  of  suffering  to  winch 
he  was  exposed,  Southwell  conducted  himself  with  a  mildness  and  fortitude 
which  nothing  but  a  well-regulated  mind  and  a  satisfied  conscience  could 
have  induced. 

The  life  of  Southwell,  though  short,  was  full  of  sorrow ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  his  poetry  Is,  therefore,  that  of  religious  resignation  under 
grief.  His  two  principal  poems,  St,  Peters  Complaint^  and  Afary  Magda- 
lene'b  Farewell  Tears,  were,  like  many  other  works  of  which  the  world  has 
had  reason  to  be  proud,  ^-ntten  in  prison ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  though 
composed  while  suffering  under  the  most  unfeeUng  persecution,  no  trace  of 
anger  against  any  human  being  or  any  human  institution,  occurs  throughout 
either  work.  The  general  tone  and  quahty  of  the  author's  writings  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  pieces : — 

THE  IMAGE  OP  DEATH. 

Before  my  face  the  pictoro  hangs, 

That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 
Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 

That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find; 
But  yot,  aks!  fall  litUe  I 
Do  think  hereon,  that  I  must  die. 

I  often  look  upon  a  fkco 

Mott  ugly,  grisly,  bare  and  thin ; 
I  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometime  been; 
I  see  the  boues  across  that  lie. 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath, 

That  tcllcth  me  whereto  I  must; 
I  see  the  sentence,  too,  that  saith, 

'  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dnst* 
But  yet,  alas!  how  seldom  I 
Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  must  die ! 

Continually  at  my  bed's  head 

A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead. 

Though  now  I  feel  myself  l\ill  well ; 
But  yet,  alas !  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die. 

The  gown  which  I  am  used  to  wear. 

The  knife  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat; 
And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chair, 

Which  is  my  only  usual  seat; 
All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die. 
And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

My  ancestors  are  tum'd  to  day. 
And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone ; 
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My  joxmgen  daily  drop  away, 

And  can  I  think  to  'scape  alone  1 
No,  no;  I  know  that  I  must  die, 
And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 


If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadf\il  dart; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey ; 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart, 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way: 
Then  grant  me  grace,  0  God!  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  must  die. 

SCORN  NOT  THE  LEAST. 

Where  words  are  weak,  and  foes  cnconnt'ring  strong. 

Where  mightier  to  assault  than  to  defend, 
The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong. 

And  silent  sees,  that  speech  could  not  amend; 
Yet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 
When  sun  is  set,  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fly 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish; 

Tet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  l^, 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  flU  the  dish; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creeps 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  can  not  ever  soar  on  high, 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase; 
.The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fiy. 

And  ibarfUl  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 
He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 
Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept, 

Tet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 
The  Lazar  pin'd,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept. 

Yet  he  to  heaven — to  Hell  did  Dives  go. 
We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  fiowers  of  May ; 
Yet  grass  is  green,  when  fiowers  do  fkde  away. 

Daviei^  the  writer  next  to  be  noticed  among  the  misoellaneous  poets  of 
England,  divided  his  attention  so  equally  between  different  departments  of 
literataie,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  which  to  assign  him  his 
fhce.  As  his  minor  poems,  however,  more  particularly  marked  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  his  genius  than  any  other  of  his  performances,  we  have 
eoQclnded  to  notice  him  in  the  present  connection. 

flimoel  Daniel  was  the  son  of  a  music-master,  and  was  bom  near  Taun- 
ton, in  Someisetshire,  in  1562.  In  1579,  he  was  admitted  a  conmioner  in 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  where  he  continued  three  years,  and  being 
aided  in  his  studies,  daring  the  whole  of  that  period,  by  an  excellent  tutor, 
hut  made  very  considerable  progress  in  academical  learning ;  but  his  geniiia 
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and  taste  indining  him  more  to  poetry  and  history  than  to  severer  studies, 
he  left  the  university  without  his  degree,  and  inmiediately  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, to  mingle  with  the  wits  of  the  meth)polis.  His  first  hterary  perform- 
ance after  he  arrived  in  London,  was  the  translation  of  a  tract  of  Paul  Jo- 
vius,  containing  A  Discourse  of  rare  Inventions,  both  Military  and  Civil, 
the  reception  of  which  was  very  flattering.  On  the  death  of  Spenser,  he 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  laureate,  but  was  soon  after  displaced  by  Ben 
Jonson. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  crown  of  England,  Daniel  be- 
came one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  was  patronized  by  the 
king's  consort,  Queen  Anne,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  his  conversation. 
The  royal  favor  thus  extended  to  him,  together  with  his  own  personal  qual- 
ifications, readily  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  many 
of  his  ingenious  and  learned  contemporaries  ;  and  occupying  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  he  was  accustomed  there  to  receive  and  entertain  his 
literary  associates  with  much  taste  and  elegance.  After  spending  some 
years  in  this  manner,  Daniel  became  tutor  to  Lady  Anne  Clifibrd,  and 
having  closed  the  duties  which  this  interesting  and  important  relation  im- 
posed upon  him,  he  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  devotion  to  poetry  and  to  religious  contemplation,  and  where 
he  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1619,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Beckington,  and  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  over  his  grave  by  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  afterward  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, in  testimony  of  her  gratitude  to  his  memory,  for  the  assiduous  cars 
and  attention  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her  education. 

The  works  of  Daniel  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  dramas,  histories,  and 
DMscoUaneous  poems.  Of  his  dramas,  Uymer^s  Triumphs,  The  Vision,  The 
Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  and  The  Tragedy  of  Philotus,  are  ih&  chief.  His 
principal  historical  work  treated  of  that  period  of  English  history  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Conquest,  in  1060,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  in  1377.  Of  this  historical  performance,  the  following  remark  is 
made  in  the  prefece  to  Kenneths  Complete  History  of  England,  'The 
author  had  a  place  at  court,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  and 
seems  to  have  taken  all  the  refinement  a  court  could  give  him.  It  is  said, 
he  had  a  good  vein  in  poetry ;  and  it  is  certain,  he  has  shown  great  judg- 
ment in  keeping  it,  as  he  did,  from  infecting  his  prose,  and  destroying  that 
simplicity  which  is  the  principal  beauty  in  the  style  of  an  historian.  His 
narrative  is  smooth  and  clear,  and  carries  everywhere  an  air  of  good  sense 
and  jnst  eloquence,  and  his  English  is  much  more  modem  than  Milton\ 
though  he  lived  before  him.' 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  through  his  minor  pieces  and  sonnets  that  Daniel 
preserves  his  Uterary  reputation ;  and  from  these  therefore  we  shall  take  our 
extracts.  His  Epistle  to  the  Countess  of  Cumberland^  from  which  the 
following  passage  is  selected,  is  a  fine  efiusion  of  meditative  thought : — 
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TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  CUMBERLAND. 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  bnilt  his  mind, 
And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
Ab  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shako  the  fhune 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  fkir  seat  hath  he,  ft-om  whence  he  may 
The  boondless  wastes  and  wUds  of  man  survey. 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil, 

Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood!  where  honour,  power,  renown, 

Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

As  fhdlty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 

To  little  minds  who  did  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarches  wars, 

Bat  only  as  on  stately  robberies; 

Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 

Must  be  the  right:  the  ill-succeeding  mars 

The  fkirest  and  the  best-fkc'd  enterprise. 

Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails: 

Justice  he  sees,  as  if  reduced,  still 

Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ill. 

V  *.*  *  *  *  *  * 

He  sees  the  fkce  of  right  t'  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires, 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  makes  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees  that,  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires; 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
An  disappoint  and  mocks  this  smoke  of  wit. 

To  this  passage  we  shall  add  the  following  very  beautiful  Sonnet  on 
Sleep— a  moet  firuitful  subject  with  the  sonnet  writers  of  that  period* 

Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  bom. 
Believe  my  angoish,  and  restore  the  light. 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-advised  youth ; 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
Without  the  tormenta  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow; 
Never  let  the  rising  sun  prove  you  liars. 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
StUl  let  me  sleep  embracing  clouds  in  vain, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 
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Michael  Drayton,  a  poet  of  very  different  genius  from  Daniel^  was  born 
at  Harshall  in  the  parish  of  Atherston,  WarwicksliBii  in  1563.  His  &niily, 
though  poor,  was  very  ancient,  and  originally  b^ODged  to  the  town  of 
Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  the  place  whence  his  anoeston  derived  their  name. 
His  genius  so  eariy  developed  itself  that  when  only  ten  yean  of  age,  he  be- 
came page  to  some  person  of  quality — ^a  situation  which  was  not,  in  that  age, 
thought  too  humble  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  He  entered  the  university 
of  Oxford,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  remain  there  long  enough  to  take  a 
degree.  Immediately  after  he  left  the  university,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  by  whom  he  was  very  higlily  esteemed. 

In  1593,  Drayton  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  collection  of  his  pastorals ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  few  following 
years  he  gave  to  the  world  his  more  elaborate  poems,  The  Baron's  Wars, 
and  England's  Heroical  Epistles,  In  the  latter  productions  we  see  the  first 
symptoms  of  that  taste  for  poetized  history,  as  it  may  be  called,  which 
marked  the  age — ^which  is  first  seen  in  Sackville's  design  of  'The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,'  and  was  now  developing  itself  strongly  in  the  historical  plays 
of  Marlow,  Shakspeare,  and  others. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  first  in  1603,  Drayton  acted  as  equire  to 
Sir  Walter  Aston,  in  the  ceremony  of  his  installation  as  a  Enigbt  of  the  Bath. 
The  poet  now  expected  some  patronage  firom  the  new  sovereign,  but  being 
disappomted,  he  again  courted  the  muses,  and  in  1612,  published  the  first 
part  of  his  most  elaborate  work,  the  Polyolhicn^  the  second  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1622.  This  great  performance  forms  a  poetical  deeoription  of 
England  in  thirty  books,  and  is,  both  in  its  subject,  and  in  the  manner  of 
its  execution,  entirely  unlike  any  other  work  in  English  poetry.  It  is  full 
of  topographical  and  antiquarian  details,  with  innumerable  allusions  to  re- 
markable events  and  persons,  as  connected  with  various  localities  ;  yet  such 
is  tlie  poetical  genius  of  the  author,  so  happily  does  he  idealize  almost  every 
thing  upon  which  he  touches,  and  so  lively  is  the  flow  of  his  verse,  that  we 
do  not  readily  tire  in  perusing  this  vast  map  of  intelligence.  The  informa- 
tion which  the  *  Polyolbion'  imparts,  is  in  general  so  accurate  that  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  as  authority. 

In  1627  Drayton  published  a  volume  containing  The  Battle  of  Apincourt, 
The  Court  of  Faerie^  and  other  poems ;  and  three  years  after  appeared  his 
last  volume,  entitled  The  Muse's  Elysium^  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
had  found  a  final  shelter  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  On  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1631,  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument,  containing  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold,  was  raised  to  his 
memory  by  the  wife  of  that  nobleman,  the  celebrated  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
Countess  of  Pembroke. 

Drayton,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings,  voluminous  as  they  are,  shows 
the  fancy  and  feeling  of  the  true  poet  *  He  possessed  a  very  considerable  fer- 
tility of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  distmguish  himself  in  almost  every  spe- 
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des  of  poetry,  from  a  trifling  sonnet  to  a  long  tx)pograpliical  poem.  If  he 
anywhere  sinks  below^'lumseli;  it  is  in  his  attempts  at  satire.  In  a  most 
pedantic  era,  he  was  miaffected,  and  seldom  exhibits  his  learning  at  the  ex- 
pense of  liis  judgment'  *  Our  limited  space  will  allow  us  room  for  two  brief 
extracts  only  from  the  writings  of  this  truly  interesting  poet ;  and  both  those 
we  shall  select  from  the  *  Polyolbion.'  The  first  is  a  description  of  Morning 
•n  Wanffickshire,  and  the  other,  a  description  of  the  Miver  Trent. 

MORNING  IN  WARWICKSHIRB. 

When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  waye, 

No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowory  bosom  brave, 

At  such  a  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 

But  hunts  up  to  the  mom  the  feath'red  sylvans  sing: 

And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knole, 

Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole, 

Those  qniristers  are  perch't,  with  many  a  speckled  breast, 

Then  from  her  bumisht  gate  the  goodly  glitt'ring  east 

Qilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 

Bespangled  had  with  pearl,  to  please  the  morning's  sight; 

On  which  the  mirthftil  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats, 

Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notes, 

That  bills  uid  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 

Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 

The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps ;  as  purposely  he  sang 

T'  awake  the  listless  sim ;  or  chiding,  that  so  long 

He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 

The  oucel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill, 

As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us  see 

That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be : 

For  with  their  vocal  sounds  they  sang  to  pleasant  May; 

Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle^  doth  only  play. 

When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by. 

In  such  lamenting  strains  the  Joyf\il  hours  doth  ply. 

As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw; 

And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  all-constraining  law) 

Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite. 

They  else,  alono  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  night, 

(The  more  to  use  their  ears,)  their  voices  sure  would  spare, 

That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare, 

As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  leam'd  of  her. 

To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 
And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we  then, 
The  red-tfparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast  and  the  wren. 
The  yellow-pate ;  whkh  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree, 
Tot  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  rhuntin^  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  fhnn  her  kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 
The  laughing  heooo,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay. 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 


Headier.  ^  Of  all  burds  only  the  blackbird  whistleth. 
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Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  monntiiig  sun, 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  ran, 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  creeps 
To  kifls  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps. 


THE  RIVER  TRENT. 

But,  Muse,  return  at  last,  attend  the  princely  Trent, 

Who  stndning  on  in  state,  the  north's  imperious  flood, 

The  third  of  England  call'd,  with  many  a  dainty  wood, 

Being  crown'd  to  Burton  comes,  to  Needwood  where  she  shows 

Herself  in  all  her  pomp;  and  as  fh>m  thence  she  flows, 

She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dove,  and  Darwin  clear, 

Darwin,  whose  font  and  ikll  are  both  in  Derbyshire ; 

And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  the  Trent  upon, 

Doth  stand  without  compare  the  very  paragon. 

Thus  wand'ring  at  her  will,  as  uncontroll'd  she  ranges, 

Her  often  vaiying  form,  as  variously  and  changes ; 

First  Erwash,  and  then  Lyne,  sweet  Sherwood  sends  her  in; 

Then  looking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak'd  had  been, 

Saluted  from  the  north,  with  Nottingham's  proud  height^ 

So  strongly  is  surpris'd,  and  taken  with  the  sight, 

That  she  from  running  wild,  but  hardly  can  refrain. 

To  view  in  how  great  state,  as  she  along  doth  strain, 

That  brave  exalted  seat  beholdeth  her  in  pride. 

As  how  the  large-spread  meads  upon  the  other  side. 

All  flourishing  in  flowers,  and  rich  embroideries  dress'd, 

In  which  she  sees  herself  above  her  neighbours  bless'd. 

As  wrapp'd  with  the  delights,  that  her  this  prospect  brings 

In  her  peculiar  praise,  lo  thus  the  river  sings: 

'What  should  I  care  at  all,  from  what  my  name  I  take, 
That  thirty  doth  import,  that  thirty  rivers  make ; 
My  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  abbeys  great, 
That  on  my  fruitfrd  banks,  times  formerly  did  seat; 
Or  thirty  Idnds  of  flsh  that  in  my  streams  do  live, 
To  me  this  name  of  Trent,  did  from  that  number  givel 
What  reck  1 1  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortune  he 
Is  sovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be; 
From  Isis  and  old  Fame  his  pedigree  derive; 
And  for  the  second  place,  proud  Severn  that  doth  strive, 
Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud  mountain  spnmg, 
Plinillimon,  whose  praise  is  frequent  them  among. 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whose  name  she  boasts  to  bear, 
Bright  Sabhie,  whom  she  holds  as  her  undoubted  heir. 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  descent^ 
From  these  so  ikmous  stocks,  and  only  say  of  Trent, 
That  Moreland's  barren  earth  me  first  to  light  did  bring, 
Which  though  she  be  but  brown,  my  clear  complexion'd  tpting 
Gain'd  with  the  nymphs  such  grace,  that  when  I  first  did  rise. 
The  Naiads  on  my  brim  dano'd  wanton  hydagies, 
And  on  her  spacious  breast  (with  heaths  that  doth  abound) 
Endrded  my  fliir  fount  with  many  a  lusty  round : 
And  of  the  British  fioods,  though  but  the  third  I  be, 
Yet  Thanwi  and  Severn  both  in  this  come  short  of  me^ 
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For  that  I  am  the  mere  of  England,  that  divides 
The  north  part  from  the  south,  on  my  so  either  sides, 
That  reckoning  how  these  tracts  in  compass  he  extent, 
Men  homid  them  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south  of  Trent; 
Their  banks  are  barren  sands,  if  but  compar'd  with  mine, 
Through  my  perspicuous  breast,  the  pearly  pebbles  shine: 
I  throw  my  crystal  arms  along  the  flow'ry  valleys, 
Which  lying  sleek  and  smooth  as  any  gaxden  i^eys, 
Do  give  me  leave  to  play,  whilst  they  do  court  my  stream, 
And  crown  my  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem; 
My  silver-scaled  scrolls  about  my  streams  do  sweep 
Now  in  the  shallow  fords,  now  in  the  falling  deep : 
So  that  of  every  kind,  the  new  spawn'd  numerous  fry 
Seem  in  me  as  the  sands  that  on  my  shore  do  lie. 

Edward  Faibfax,  the  celebrated  tl'anslator  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  De- 
Uveredy  lived  at  this  period  before  us,  though  of  the  history  of  his  life  we 
have  very  little  knowledge.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
&X,  but  neither  the  date  of  his  birth,  nor  that  of  his  death,  has  been  pre- 
wrved.  That  he  flourished  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  is  entirely  evident, 
fcr  his  great  literary  performance  is  dedicated  to  that  princess ;  and  it  also 
^peaa  that  he  was  living  in  1631 ;  but  nothing  farther  of  him  is  certainly 
bown,  only  that  he  spent  his  life  at  Fuystone,  in  the  forest  of  Enaresbo- 
longh,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  blessings  which  rarely  &11  to  the  poetical  race 
—competence,  ease,  rural  scenes,  and  in  ample  conmiand  of  the  means  of  study. 

The  poetical  beauty  and  freedom  of  Fairfaxes  version  of  Tasso  has  been 
the  theme  of  ahnoet  universal  praise.  Dryden  ranked  him  with  Spenser 
as  a  master  of  the  English  language,  and  Waller  declared  that  he  derived 
ft(m  him  the  harmony  of  his  numbers.  Collins  too  has  finely  alluded  to 
Ub  poetical  and  imaginative  genius  in  the  following  lines : — 

Prevailing  poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung. 

Besides  the  translation  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Fab&x  wrote  some 
ininor  poems,  and  also  a  work  on  Demonology^  in  the  preface  to  which  he 
lemaiks  that  '  in  religion  I  am  neither  a  fi^natic  Puritan,  nor  superstitioiiB 
P]^;  but  so  settled  in  conscience,  that  I  have  the  sure  ground  of  Grod's 
^id  to  warrant  all  I  believe,  and  the  commendable  ordinances  of  our  Eng- 
M  church  to  approve  all  I  practice :  in  which  course  I  live  a  faithful 
(Suistian,  and  an  obedient  subject,  and  so  teach  my  &mily.' 

As  Fair&x's  original  poems  are  comparatively  little  known,  we  shall  pass 
tW  over,  and  take  the  following  passage  from  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
'  Jenisalem,'  commencing  vrith  the  twelfth  stanza : — 

RINALDI  AT  MOUNT  OLIVET  AND  THE  ENCHANTED  WOOD. 

ZII. 

It  was  the  thne,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day, 
BeheDious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined, 
For  hi  the  east  appeared  the  morning  gray, 
And  yet  some  lai^  hi  Jove's  high  palace  shined, 
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When  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  his  way, 

And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined, 

Night's  shadows  hence,  from  thence  the  morning's  shine, 

This  bright,  that  dark ;  that  earthly,  this  divine. 

XIII. 

Thus  to  himself  he  thought:  how  many  bright 
And  'splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple  high! 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night. 
Her  fix'd  and  wand'ring  stars  the  azure  sky; 
So  fVamed  all  by  their  Creator's  might, 
That  still  they  live  and  shine,  and  ne'er  will  die, 
Till  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  and  land. 

XIV. 

Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went, 
And  there  kneel'd  down  with  reverence  and  fear; 
His  eyes  upon  heaven's  eastem  face  ho  bent; 
His  thoughts  above  all  heavens  uplifted  were — 
The  sins  and  errors  which  I  now  repent. 
Of  my  unbridled  youth,  0  Father  dear, 
Remember  not,  but  let  thy  mercy  fkll 
And  purge  my  fitults  and  my  offenses  all. 

XV. 

Thus  prayed  ho;  with  purple  wings  up-flew. 
In  golden  weed,  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding  with  the  radiant  beams  she  threw. 
His  helm,  the  hamess,  and  the  mountain  green : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breath'd  unseen ; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  fVom  clearest  skies, 
A  doud  of  pure  and  precious  dew  there  flies. 

XVI. 

The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread, 
To  which  compar'd,  his  clothes  pale  ashes  seem, 
And  sprinkled  so  that  all  that  paleness  fled, 
And  thence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstream : 
Bo  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered, 
With  the  sweet  comfbrt  of  the  morning  beams ; 
And  so  returo'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  hennlf  in  new  and  native  gold. 

XVII. 

The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceired  well  and  long  admired; 
Toward  the  fbrest  march'd  he  on  with  speed, 
Resolv'd,  as  such  adventures  great  required : 
Thither  he  came,  whence,  shrinking  back  for  dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  sight,  the  first  retired ; 
But  not  to  him  fearftil  or  loathsome  made 
Thai  forest  was,  but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 

XVIIl. 

Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before. 

He  heard  a  sound,  that  strange,  sweet,  pleasing  was ; 

There  roU'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar, 
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There  sigh'd  the  winds,  aa  through  the  leaves  they  paai ; 
There  sang  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas ! 
There  lute,  harp,  cittern,  human  voice  he  heard, 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  right  well  declared. 

XIX. 

A  dreadful  thunder-clap  at  last  he  heard, 
The  aged  trees  and  plants  well  nigh,  that  rent, 
Tet  heard  the  nymphs  and  syrens  afterward, 
Birds,  winds,  and  waters  sing  with  sweet  consent ; 
Whereat  amazed,  he  stay'd  and  well  prepared 
For  his  defense,  heedfVd  and  slow  forth-went, 
Nor  in  his  way  his  passage  aught  withstood, 
Except  a  quiet,  still,  transparent  flood. 

XX. 

On  the  green  banks,  which  that  fair  stream  inbound, 

Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  smil'd  and  smell'd. 

Which  reaching  out  his  stretched  arms  around. 

An  the  large  desert  in  his  bosom  held, 

And  through  the  grove  one  channel  passage  found ; 

This  in  the  wood,  that  in  the  forest  dwcll'd  : 

Trees  clad  the  streams,  streams  green  those  trees  aye  made. 

And  so  exchang'd  their  moisture  and  their  shade. 

Sir  John  Harrington,  the  first  translator  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furio$o 
into  English,  though  a  writer  of  greatly  inferior  genius  to  Fairfex,  deserves 
to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  him.  IIo  was  the  son  of  that  John  Har- 
rington who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Mary,  and  was  bom  at  Kel- 
ston,  near  Bath,  in  1561.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Eton  Grammar 
School,  and  thence  removed  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  had  taken  his  master^s  degree.  Harrington  was  knighted 
by  James  the  First,  and  after  having  passed  a  number  of  years  as  a  success- 
W  courtier,  he  died  in  1612,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

The  translation  of  the  *  Orlando  Furioso'  was  an  early  performance,  having 
been  published  before  the  author  was  thirty  years  ^  age.  As  a  version  of 
the  original,  the  work  is  literally  correct,  but  as  a  poetical  performance,  it  Ls 
^  and  prosaic.  Besides  the  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  Harring- 
ton published  a  volume  of  Epigrams,  many  of  which,  such  as  the  following, 
<?xhibit  much  talent  for  that  department  of  writing : — 

OP  A  PRECISE  TAILOK. 

A  tailor,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing- 
True,  but  for  lying— honest  but  for  stealing, 
Did  fkll  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance, 
And  on  the  sudden  was  in  wondrous  trance; 
The  fiends  of  hell  mustering  in  fearfhl  manner, 
Of  sundry  coloured  silks  displayed  a  banner 
Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wish'd,  as  they  did  tell. 
That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell, 
The  man,  afirighted  with  this  apparition, 
Upon  recovery  grew  a  great  precisian: 
He  bought  a  bible  of  the  best  translation, 
And  in  his  life  he  show'd  great  reformation ; 
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He  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly, 

He  heard  three  lectures  and  two  sermons  weekly; 

He  Yow'd  to  shun  all  company  unruly, 

And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath  but  truly; 

And  zealously  to  keep  the  Sabbath's  rest, 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest; 

And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had  to  steal, 

Ifigfat  cause  him  sometimes  to  fbrget  his  zeal, 

He  gives  his  journeyman  a  special  charge, 

That  if  the  stuff,  allowance  being  laige 

He  found  his  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined, 

Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  his  mind. 

This  done  (I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter) 

A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  after. 

And  brought  three  yarda  of  velvet  and  three  quarters, 

To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garters. 

He,  that  precisely  knew  what  was  enough, 

Soon  slipt  aside  three  quarters  of  the  stuff; 

His  man,  espying  it,  said  in  derision, 

Biaster,  remember  how  you  saw  th«  Ifedonl 

Peace,  knave !  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  rag 

Of  sneh  a  color'd  silk  in  all  the  fiag. 

Sm  Henry  Wotton,  the  miscellaneous  poet  who  follows  Ffuriaz  and 
Harrington,  was  bom  at  Bocton  Hall,  in  Kent,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March, 
1568.  His  early  education  was  conducted  by  private  tutors  at  home,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  school,  whence  he  passed,  in  1584,  to  New 
College,  Oxford.  He  did  not,  however,  long  remain  there,  but  soon  entered 
Queen's  College,  where  he  became  well  versed  in  logic  and  rhetoric;  and 
being  also  distinguished  for  various  other  learning,  and  for  his  wit,  he  was 
selected  to  write  a  tragedy  for  the  private  use  of  his  college.  The  name  of 
the  tragedy  was  Tancredo^  and  Walton,  Sir  Henry's  biographer,  remarks 
that  *  it  was  interwoven  with  sentences,  and  for  the  method  and  exact  per- 
sonating those  humors,  passions,  and  dispositions,  which  he  proposed  to  rep- 
resent, so  performed,  that  the  gravest  of  the  society  declared,  he  had  in  a 
Bhght  employment,  given  an  early  and  solid  testimony  of  his  future  abiU- 
ueB. 

Wottbn  having,  in  dif  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  taken  his  master's  d^ree, 
left  the  university,  and  after  travelling  a  number  of  years  on  the  continent, 
tetumed  to  England,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Es- 
aex,  the  chief  &vorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having  afterward  gained  the 
friendship  of  king  James,  by  communicating  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  him,  while  yet  only  king  of  Scotland,  he  was  employed  by  that  mon- 
arch, when  he  ascended  the  English  throne,  as  ambassador  to  Venice.  A 
versatile  and  hvely  disposition  qualified  Sir  Henry,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for 
this  situation,  of  the  duties  of  which  we  have  his  own  idea  on  the  well- 
known  punning  expression,  in  which  he  defines  an  ambassador  to  be  '  an 
honest  gentleman,  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country.'  Late 
in  life  Wotton  took  orders  to  qualify  himself  to  be  provost  of  Eton,  and  in 
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that  situation  he  died,  in  1639,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.    The 
poems  of  this  author  are  generally  brief  unstudied  efiusions,  of  very  consid 
erable  merit,  and  from  them  we  select  the  following : — 

A  FABEWELL  TO  THE  VANITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles ; 
Farewell,  ye  honour'd  rags,  ye  glorious  bubbles ! 
Fame  's  but  a  hollow  echo;  gold,  pure  clay; 
Honour,  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day ; 
Beauty,  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin ; 
State,  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in, 
And  torture  frce-bom  minds;  embroidered  trains 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins ; 
And  blood  allied  to  greatness,  Is  alone 
Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own: 
Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 
Are  but  the  fiiding  blossoms  of  the  earth. 
****** 

Welcome  pure  Ibeughts,  welcome  ye  silent  groves. 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  lovea : 
Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  checrfVil  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring : 
A  prayer-book  now  shaU  be  my  looking-glasi, 
In  which  I  will  adorn  sweet  Virtue's  face. 
Here  dwell  no  hateAil  looks,  no  palace  cares, 
No  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced  fbars : 
Then  here  I'll  sigh,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly, 
And  learn  t'  affect  an  holy  melancholy ; 
And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
111  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 

THE  CHARACTER  OP  A  HAPPY  LIFE. 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught, 

That  serveth  not  another's  will; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought. 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill. 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breatk} 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 

Or  vice;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  pralae ; 

Nor  roles  of  state,  but  rules  of  good : 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed. 

Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 

Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray. 

More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 

With  a  religions  book  or  friend; 
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This  man  is  fireed  fVom  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  Ikll ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 

And  having  nothing  yet  hath  all. 

Sir  John  Davies,  the  iK)et  to  whom  our  attention  is  next  directed,  was 
of  low  origin,  being  the  son  of  a  tanner.  He  was  bom  at  Chisgrove  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1570,  and  after  careful  preparation,  became  in  1585,  a  commoner 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  remained  at  the  university  until  he  had 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  immediately  after  which  he  repaired  to  London, 
and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where  ho  applied  liimself  so  closely  to  the 
study  of  the  common  law,  that  he  was  soon  called  to  the  bar.  An  unfor- 
tunate quarrel,  however,  tlie  cause  of  which  is  not  known,  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  resulted  in  his  cxpukion  thence,  and  he 
returned  to  Oxford  and  continued  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  there ;  but 
being  eventually  reinstated  in  the  Temple,  he  returned  thither  and  practiced, 
f)r  some  time,  aa  a  counsellor ;  and  in  1601,  he  became  a  member  of 
parliament  Upon  the  death  of  (jueen  Elizabeth,  he  accompanied  lord 
Hunsdon  into  Scotland  to  congratulate  king  James  ujion  his  accession  to  the 
crown  of  £n(^tand;  and  being  introduced  into  his  majesty's  presence,  he  was 
particularly  noticed  by  him  ;  and  when  the  king  was  informed  by  lord  Huns- 
don that  Davies  was  the  author  uf  Nosce  tiepsum,  his  majesty  gracioasly  em- 
braced him,  and  assured  him  of  his  favor.  The  ^  Nosce  tiepsnm,'  a  poem  on 
the  origin,  nature,  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  published  in  1599,  and 
dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was  very  favorably  received. 

Davies,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  published  a  small  Tolume  of 
poems  containing  Hymns  of  Astrea,  in  acrostic  verse ;  Orchestra,  or  a  poem 
expressing  the  antiquity  and  excellency  of  dancing,  and  other  pieces,  which 
not  only  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporary  poets,  but  so 
&r  increased  the  favor  of  the  king  toward  liim,  that  he  ap}X)inted  bim, 
first,  his  solicitor,  and  then  his  attorney -general,  in  Ireland ;  where,  in  1606, 
he  became  one  of  his  majesty's  sergeant"^  at  law ;  and  was  afterward  speaker 
b  Ate  House  of  Commons  in  that  kingdom.  In  1607,  Davies  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  tiie  king  at  A\Tiitehall;  and  in  1612,  he  quitted 
the  post  of  attorney-general  in  Ireland,  and  was  made  one  of  the  king^s 
English  sergeants  at  law ;  and,  soon  after  ho  settled  in  England,  one  of  die 
judges  of  assize  on  the  circuit  In  1626,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  the 
First,  lord  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  but,  before  his  installation,  he 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  John  Da^^es  was  a  man  of  bold  spirit,  sharj>  and  ready  wit,  and  of 
most  thorough  and  extensive  learning ;  and  among  the  minor  poets  of  this 
period,  he  holds  a  very  liigh  rank.  His  philosophical  poem,  On  the  Soul 
of  Man,  and  the  ImmortaUtij  thereof  is  one  of  the  earliest  poems  of  that 
kind  in  the  language.  The  author  shows  that  he  was  a  profound  thinker,  and 
close  reasoner.  *  In  the  happier  parts  of  his  poem,'  says  Campbell,  *  we  come 
to  logical  truths  so  well  illustrated  by  iogenioui  similes,  that  we  know  not 
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whettier  to  call  the  tboughts  more  poetical  or  philosopliicallj  just  The 
judgment  and  the  fancy  are  reconciled,  and  the  imagery  of  the  poem  seems 
to  start  more  vindly  from  the  surrounding  shades  of  abstraction.'  From 
this  poem,  the  versification  of  which  was  afterward  copied  by  Davenant  and 
Diyden,  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

THE  DIGNITY  OP  MAN. 

Oh !  what  is  man,  preat  Maker  of  mankind ! 

That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dout  bear; 
That  thou  adom'st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 

Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  eyen  an  angel's  peer  1 

Oh!  what  a  lively  life,  what  heav'nly  pow'r, 
What  spreading  virtue,  what  a  sparkliug  fire, 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dow'r 
Dost  thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire! 

Thou  Icav'st  thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine, 
But  thy  whole  image  thou  in  man  has  writ; 

There  can  not  be  a  creature  more  divine, 
Except,  like  thee,  it  should  be  infinite. 

But  it  exceeds  man's  thought,  to  think  how  high 
Qod  hath  rais'd  man,  since  God  a  man  became; 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mystery, 
And  are  astonish'd  when  they  view  the  same ; 

Nor  hath  he  given  these  blessings  for  a  day. 

Nor  made  them  on  tlie  body's  life  depend; 
The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye ; 

And  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end. 

In  another  production,  the  *  Orchestra,  or  Poem  of  Dancing,  in  a  Dialogue 
between  Penelope  and  one  of  her  Wooers,'  Danes  is  much  more  fanciful 
tfctt  in  the  previous  poem.  lie  there  represents  Penelojx)  as  declining  to 
^MBB  with  Antinous,  and  the  latter  as  pr<x:eeding  to  lecture  her  Upon  the 
•ntiqintyof  that  elegant  exercise,  the  merit  of  which  he  describes  in  verses 
pMtikfflg  peculiarly  of  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  tlie  subject.  Of  this  per- 
^>nnance,  the  Allowing  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  passages  : — 

THE  DANCING  OF  THE  AIR. 

And  now  behold  your  tender  nurse,  the  air, 

And  common  neighbour,  that  aye  runs  around, 
How  many  pictures  and  impressions  fkir 

Within  her  empty  regions  are  there  found, 

Wliich  to  your  senses  dancing  do  propound; 
For  what  are  breath,  speech,  echoes,  music,  i^inds, 
Bat  dancings  of  the  air  in  sundry  kinds. 

For  when  yon  breathe,  the  air  in  order  moves. 

Now  in,  now  out,  in  time  and  measure  true, 
And  when  you  speak,  so  well  ihe  dancing  loves, 

That  doubling  oil,  and  oft  redoubling  new, 

With  thousand  forms  she  doth  heradf  endue : 
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For  an  the  words  that  from  your  lips  repair, 
Are  naught  but  tricks  and  turnings  of  the  air. 

Hence  is  her  prattling  daughter,  Echo,  bora. 

That  dances  to  all  voices  she  can  hear: 
There  is  no  sound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  scorn, 

Nor  any  time  wherein  she  will  forbear 

The  airy  pavement  with  her  feet  to  wear: 
And  yet  her  hearing  sense  is  nothing  quick, 
For  after  time  she  endeth  ev'ry  trick. 

And  thou,  sweet  Music,  dancing's  only  life, 
The  ear's  sole  happiness,  the  air's  best  speech, 

Loadstone  of  fellowship,  charming  rod  of  strife, 
The  soft  mind's  paradise,  the  sick  mind's  leech, 
With  thine  own  tongue  thou  trees  and  stones  can  teach, 

That  when  the  air  doth  dance  her  finest  measure, 

Then  art  thou  bora,  the  gods,  and  men's  sweet  pleasnie. 

Lastly  where  keep  the  Winds,  their  revelry, 

Their  violent  turnings,  and  wild  whirling  hays, 
But  in  the  air's  translucent  gallery? 

Where  she  herself  is  tura'd  a  hundred  ways, 

While  with  those  maskers  wantonly  she  plays: 
Yet  in  this  misrale,  they  shall  rale  embrace, 
Ab  two  at  once  encumber  not  the  place. 

Davies  wrote  a  number  of  piec^  in  prose  also ;  and  the  first  Beports  of 
Law  Cases,  published  in  Ireland,  proceeded  from  his  able  and  aooomplialied 
pen.  The  pre&ce  to  the  volume  containing  these  Reports  is  oonsidered  the 
best  that  was  ever  prefixed  to  a  law-book. 

John  Donne,  the  poet  whom  we  are  next  to  notice,  was  of  respectable 
parentage,  and  was  bom  in  London,  1573.  Ilis  mother  was  descended  from 
the  &mily  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  liis  parents  being  both  rigidly 
attached  to  the  Romish  religion,  had  their  son's  education  attended  to  at 
home  until  he  reached  the  cloventh  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Oxford ;  where,  such  was  the  precociousness  of  intellect  thafc 
he  evinced,  tliat  one  of  his  tutors,  through  admiration  of  his  early  genius,  le- 
markedf  that  *  he  was  rather  born  wise  than  made  so  by  study.'  His  ao> 
quirements  in  learning  at  the  university  realized  all  that  his  early  mental 
developments  had  promised ;  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  yean  he  was 
prepared  for  the  bachelor's  degree — an  honor  which  he  was  compelled  to 
forego,  as  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  parents  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  occasion  required.  Having  passed  three 
years  at  Oxford  he  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  lie  also  xe- 
mamed  for  the  same  length  of  time  ;  but  as  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  university  honors  prevailed  there  also,  which  had  existed  at  Oxford, 
he  now  relinquished  collegiate  studies,  repaired  to  London,  and  entered  lin- 
coln's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law.  He  had,  however,  no  predilection  for  tlie 
legal  profession ;  and  as  his  &ther,  who  had  been  a  merchant,  died  before  he 
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admitted  into  Lincoln's  Inn  society,  and  left  him  a  fortmie  of  three 

thousand  pomids,  he  at  once  reUnquished  the  law,  and  resolved  to  pass 

some  jeaTB  upon  the  continent.    Before  he  should  leave  England^  however, 

be  determined  thorouglily  to  investigiite  the  relative  claims  the  Romish 

CEuth,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  the  Protestant,'had  upon  his 

beliet    Of  this  investigation  he  himself  gives  the  following  account : — '  I 

bad  a  longer  work  to  do  in  this  inquiry  than  many  other  men  :  fur  I  was 

fint  to  blot  out  certain  impressions  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  to  wrestle 

against  the  examples,  and  against  the  reasons  by  which  some  hold  was 

taken,  and  some  anticipations  early  laid  upon  my  conscience,  both  by  per- 

lou  who  by  nature  had  a  power  and  superiority  over  my  will,  and  others, 

vho,  by  their  learning  and  good  life,  seemed  to  me  justly  to  claim  an  interest 

ix  the  guiding  and  rectifying  of  mine  imderstanding  in  these  matters.' 

Hm  result  of  this  inquiry  was  a  thorough  conversion  to  Protestantism  ;  of 

vhidbi  he  remarks,  *  I  was  not  transported  by  any  sudden  and  violent  deter- 

mnation,  till  I  had,  to  the  measure  of  my  poor  wit  and  judgment,  sun-eyed 

tod  digested  the  whole  body  of  divinity,  controverted  between  ours  and  the 

Bomish  church.    In  which  such  an  disquisition  that  God,  which  awakened 

me  then,  and  hath  never  forsaken  me  in  that  industry,  as  he  is  the  author 

of  that  purpose,  so  he  is  a  witness  of  this  protestation,  that  I  proceeded 

therein  with  humility  and  diffidence  in  myself,  and  by  that,  which  by  his 

gnee,  I  took  to  be  the  ordinary  means,  frequent  prayer  and  equal  actions.' 

Having  thus  settled  the  momentous  question  of  his  religious  faith,  Donne, 

in  1596,  aooompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  into  Spain,  and  after  spending  about 

a  year  in  that  country  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language, 

be  visited  Italy,  intending  to  embark  thence  for  Palestine,  to  view  Jerusalem 

tnd  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour.     lie  was,  however,  disappointed  in  the 

eompany  with  whom  he  had  arranged  to  make  the  journey,  and  he  therefore 

ntaned  to  England,  after  having  remained  in  Italy  a  sufficient  length  of 

tme  to  become  familiar  with  the  language  of  that  country. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Donne  was  appointed  by  Sir  Thomas 
%erton,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  his  chief  secretary ;  but  he  had  filled 
ftis  important  place  only  a  few  years  before  he  clandestinely  married  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  George  More,  and  niece  of  the  lord-keeper.  Sir  George 
m  so  incensed  at  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Donne,  as  to  insist  that  Sir 
Tbomas  E^erton  should  dismiss  him  from  his  service.  Sir  Thomas  com- 
jfied  with  his  friend  and  relative's  request,  but  in  parting  with  his  secretary 
k  remarked  that  ^Mr.  Donne  was  fitter  to  serve  aScing  than  a  subject' 
tA  long  altercation,  and  even  a  law-euit  followed  between  Donne  and  his 
ithe^in-lAw,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  former  resided  with  his  rela- 
tife,  St  Francis  Wolley,  who  eventually  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  par- 
titt)  and  obtaining  from  Sir  George  eight  hundred  pounds  as  his  daughter's 
■ttriage  portion.  Sir  Francis  Wolley  dying  soon  after,  Donne  sought  a 
kme  and  employment  with  Sir  Robert  Drury,  through  whoee  influence  he 
ohnned  in  1610  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  the  university  of  Oxford. 
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In  1612,  Sir  Robert  Drury  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Frat 
and  thither  Donne  accompanied  him  as  his  secretary.  Meantime,  ms 
of  the  nobility  were  urgent  with  the  king  to  confer  some  secular  € 
plojonent  upon  him  worthy  of  his  singular  merits ;  but  James  who  > 
&miliar  with  his  talents  and  attainments,  desired  him  to  enter  the  chui 
and  would  hear  of  no  other  arrangement.  About  this  impcMiant  s 
Donne  for  some  time  hesitated ;  but  at  length  he  consented  to  comply  w 
the  king's  request,  and  was,  accordingly,  ordained  by  Doctor  King,  bis! 
of  London,  and  soon  after  appointed  by  his  royal  patron,  dean  of  St  Pai 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  conferred  upon  him,  at  the  king's 
quest,  by  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  this  position  Donne  passed  1 
remainder  of  his  life,  honored  and  respected  even  by  nobility  itself^  ui 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1631.  He  ^ 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's,  where  a  suitable  monum 
was  soon  aft«r  erected  to  his  memor}'. 

The  poetical  works  of  Donne  consist  of  satires,  elegies,  religious  poei 
complimentary  verses,  and  epigrams.  Ilis  reputation  as  a  poet,  was,  in 
own  day,  very  great ;  and  though  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeei 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  comparatively  low,  it  ] 
lately  revived  again.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  amid  mi 
rubbish,  there  is  much  real  poetry,  and  that  of  a  high  order,  in  his  writiD 
He  is  usually  considered  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  poets  of  the  seventeei 
century,  who,  under  the  name  of  Metaphysical  Poets,  fill  a  conspicuous  pi 
in  English  hterary  history.  The  directness  of  thought,  the  naturabiess 
description,  the  rich  abundance  of  genuine  poetical  feeling  and  image 
which  distinguished  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  now  began  to  give  "w 
to  cold  and  forced  conceits,  mere  vain  workings  of  the  intellect,  a  kind 
poetry  as  unlike  the  former  as  punning  is  unlike  genuine  wit  This  qualil 
it  should  be  remarked,  however,  did  not  characterize  the  whole  of  the  poefc 
of  Donne  and  his  followers.  These  writers  are  often  direct,  natural,  ai 
truly  poetical.  Donne  is  usually  considered  the  first  writer  of  that  kind  ( 
satire  which  Pope  afterward  carried  to  perfection.  From  this  poet's  \sm 
poems  we  select  the  following  curious  specimen : — 

THE  WILL. 

Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Great  Love,  some  legacies :  I  here  bequeath 
]Mine  eyes  to  Argos,  if  mine  eyes  can  see ; 
If  they  be  blind,  then,  Love,  I  give  them  thee ; 
My  tongue  to  Fame;  to  ambassadors  mine  cars; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears ; 
Thon,  Love,  hast  taught  me  here  to  fkll, 
By  making  me  serve  her  who  had  twenty  more, 
That  I  should  give  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  much  before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  give ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live ; 
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Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits  -f  to  buffoons  my  penslvcncss ; 

My  silence  to  any  who  abroad  have  been; 

Hy  money  to  a  Capuchin. 
Thoa,  Love,  tanght'st  mc,  by  appointing  me 
To  love  there,  where  no  love  received  can  be, 
Oniy  to  give  to  such  as  have  no  good  capacity. 

My  fkith  I  give  to  Roman  Catholics; 
All  my  good  works  nnto  the  schismatics 
Of  Amsterdam ;  my  best  civility 
And  courtship  to  an  imivcrsity; 
My  modesty  I  give  to  soldiers  bare; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share; 
Thoo,  Love,  taught'st  mc,  uy  making  me 
Love  her  that  holds  my  love  di&i>arity, 
Only  to  give  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

I  give  my  reputation  to  those 

Which  were  my  friends;  mine  industry  to  foes; 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness; 

My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 

7b  Nature  all  that  I  in  rhyme  have  writ! 

And  to  my  company,  my  wit: 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  adore 
He  who  begot  this  love  in  mc  before, 
Tanght'st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gave,  when  I  do  but  restore. 

To  bim  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 
I  give  my  physic  books ;  my  written  rolls 
Of  moral  counsels  I  to  Bedlam  give ; 
My  brazen  medals,  unto  them  which  live 
Id  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  pass  among 

All  foreigners, -my  English  tongue: 
TlioQ,  Love,  by  making  me  love  one 
Who  thinks  her  fHendship  a  fit  portion 
For  younger  lovers,  dost  my  gifts  thus  disproportion. 

Therefore  111  give  no  more,  but  111  undo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  love  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth, 
And  afi  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  have 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grave. 
Thou  Love,  taught'st  mc,  by  making  me 
Love  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee, 
To  invent  and  practice  this  one  way  to  annihilate  all  three. 

I*ootor  Donne's  poems,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  written  chiefly  in 
^J  Bfe.  After  he  took  orders  he  indulged  very  little  in  the  poetic  vein, 
uovgh  his  fiincy,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  his  sermons, 
*«rtill  very  fruitful: — 

GOD  SHOULD  BE  WORSHIPED  EVERYWHEBE. 

It  ii  trae,  God  may  be  devoutly  worshiped  anywhere ;  in  all  places  of  his  domin- 
^  oj  soul  aball  praise  the  Lord,  sayi  David.    It  is  not  only  a  concurring  of  men, 
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a  meeting  of  so  many  bodies  that  makes  a  charch ;  if  thy  soul  and  body  be  met  to- 
gether, ao  humble  preparation  of  the  mind,  and  a  reverent  disposition  of  the  body ; 
if  thy  knees  be  bent  to  the  earth,  thy  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven ;  if  thy 
tongue  pray  and  praise,  and  thine  ears  hearken  to  his  answer ;  if  all  thy  senses,  and 
powers,  and  faculties,  with  one  unanime  purpose  to  worship  thy  God,  thou  art,  to  this 
intendment,  a  church,  thou  art  a  congregation ;  here  are  two  or  three  met  together 
in  his  name,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them  though  thou  be  alone  in  thy  chamber. 
The  church  of  God  should  be  built  upon  a  rock,  and  yet  Job  had  his  church  upon  a 
dunghill ;  the  church  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  yet  the  prophet  Jer- 
emy had  his  church  in  a  miry  dungeon ;  constancy  and  settledness  belong  to  the 
church,  and  yet  Jonah  had  his  church  in  the  whale's  belly ;  the  lion  that  roars  and 
seeks  whom  he  may  devour,  is  an  enemy  to  this  church,  and  yet  Daniel  had  his 
church  in  the  lion's  den ;  the  waters  of  rest  in  the  Psalms  were  a  figure  of  the  church, 
and  yet  the  three  children  had  their  church  in  the  fiery  ftimace;  liberty  and  life 
appertain  to  the  church,  and  yet  Peter  and  Paul  had  their  church  in  prison,  and 
the  thief  had  his  church  upon  the  cross.  Every  particular  man  is  himself  a  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  yea,  destroy  his  body  by  death  and  corruption  in  the  grave,  and  yet 
here  shall  be  a  renewing,  a  re-edifying  of  all  those  temples,  in  the  general  resarrectioo ; 
when  we  shall  rise  again,  not  only  as  so  many  ChrisUans,  but  as  so  many  Christian 
churches,  to  glorify  the  apostle  and  high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  in 
that  eternal  Sabbath.    Every  person,  every  place  is  fit  to  gl(»1fy  God  in. 

We  shall  close  our  present  remarks  with  a  brief  notioe  of  the  poet  Corbet, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterward  of  Norwich. 

Richard  Corbet  was  the  son  of  a  gardener,  and  was  bom  at  Ervill  in 
Surrey,  in  1582.  He  pursued  his  early  studies  at  Westminster  school,  and 
thence  passed,  in  1598,  to  Christ-church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
till  he  obtained  his  master's  degree,  immediately  after  which  he  took  orders 
and  soon  became  an  eminent  preacher.  His  wit  and  eloquence  reoonunend- 
ed  him  to  the  &vor  of  James  the  First,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  one 
of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  1628,  made  dean  of  Chrislrchurch.  In 
1629,  Charles  the  First  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and  in  1682,  trans- 
ferred him  to  that  of  Norwich.  Corbet  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
1638,  and  was  buried  in  the  Catliedral  church  at  Norwich,  where  a  free- 
stone monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Bishop  Corbet's  poems  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  those  best 
known  are  a  Journey  into  France,  the  Farewell  to  the  Fairies^  and 
to  his  son  Vincent  Corbet ;  the  second  and  third  of  which  follow : — 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  FAIRIES. 

Farewell  rewards  and  fliiries, 

Good  housewives  now  may  say, 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
And,  though  they  sweep  their  hearth  no  less 

Than  maids  wer*)  wont  to  do, 
Tet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness, 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoel 

Lament,  lament  old  Ahbeys, 
The  fidries'  lost  command; 
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They  did  but  change  priests'  babies, 

Bat  some  have  cliaiiged  your  land; 
Ajid  all  yonr  children  spring  ftom  thenoe 

Are  now  grown  Pnritans; 
Who  live  as  changelings  ever  since, 

For  loTe  of  yonr  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both, 

Tou  merry  were  and  glad, 
So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had ; 
When  Tom  came  home  fVom  labom*, 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose, 
Then  merrily  went  their  labom*, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundekys 

Of  theirs  which  yet  remain, 
Were  fboted  in  queen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain ; 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in. 
They  never  danc'd  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession, 
Their  songs  were  Ave-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession 
But  now,  alas !  they  are  all  dead, 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas; 
Or  fkrther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

They  never  could  endure. 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  punish'd  sure : 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed, 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blue: 

0  how  the  conmionwealth  doth  need 
Such  Justices  as  you  1 

TO  HIS  SON. 

What  I  shall  leave  thee  none  can  tell, 
But  aU  shall  say  I  wish  thee  well ; 

1  wish  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth. 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health ; 

Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit  come  to  thee, 

So  much  of  either  may  undo  thee. 

I  wish  thee  leamhig  not  for  show, 

Enough  fbr  to  instruct  and  know; 

Not  such  as  gentlemen  require 

To  prate  at  table  or  at  fire. 

I  wish  thee  all  thy  mother's  graces, 

Thy  flrther*!  fortunes  and  hiM  places. 
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I  trtth  thcc  fVicnds,  and  one  ftt  court 
Not  to  build  on,  but  to  Bui^>ort ; 
To  keep  thee  not  in  doing  many 
Oppressions,  but  from  sufferiog  any. 
I  wish  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways, 
Nor  lazy  nor  contentious  days ; 
And  when  thy  soul  and  body  imrt, 
Aa  innocent  as  now  thou  art 
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SI&  JOHR  BEAUMONIV— FHniEAS  FLETCHER— GILES  FLETCHER — THOMAS  CARSW — 
GEORGE  WITHER  —  WILLIAM  BROWHE — HERRT  KOQ  —  FRAXCI8  QUARLES  — 
GEORGE  HERBERT — ROBERT    HERRICE — JOSEPH  HALL, 

THE  remaining  English  miscellaneous  poets  oonnected  with  the  period 
wlucb  we  are  at  present  considering,  though  numerous,  will  not  gener- 
^7  require  notices  so  extended  as  those  who  have  already  passed  in  review 
before  us.  Of  these  poets,  those  who  in  the  order  of  time  first  present 
tkemselves  are,  Beaumont,  the  Fletchers,  Carew,  Wither,  Browne,  King,  and 
Qoarles. 

JoHK  Beaumont  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  and  elder  brother 
I'the  celebrated  dramatic  poet  Francis  Beaumont.  He  was  bom  at  Grace- 
Kn,  xa  LeiceBtershire,  in  1582,  and  admitted  gentlenuin  oommoner  of 
Bniadgate  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1506.  After  having  passed  three  yean  at  the 
loimiitj',  he  removed  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  London,  Imt  he  soon 
x^qiusbed  the  study  of  the  law,  and  retired  to  the  femilj  estate  in  Ldoes- 
^lurc.  In  1626,  he  was  knighted  hj  Charles  the  First,  and  died  two 
7^  after  m  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  John  Beanmont  wrote  a  number  of  pieces,  the  principal  of  which  are 
^^MvorCJk  Fuld^  and  Lines  to  tJte  Memory  of  Ferdhmndo  Pulton,  These 
P<)CDn  ire  both  in  heroic  verse — a  measure  which  Beaumont  wrote  with 
great  ease  and  correctness.  '  Bosworth  Field'  is  generally  cold  and  unun- 
piKkned,  though  there  are  in  it  occasional  spirited  passages ;  but  the  *  Lines 
to  the  Ifamoiy  of  Fulton'  contain  many  passages  of  rare  excellence,  such  as 
A«U]owiiig:— 

Why  should  vain  sorrow  follow  him  with  tears, 
Who  shakes  off  burdens  of  declming  years? 
Whose  thread  exceeds  the  usual  bonnds  of  life, 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  any  fktal  knife  1 
The  destinies  enjoin  their  wheels  to  ran, 
Until  the  leng^th  of  his  whole  course  be  span. 
No  envious  clouds  obscure  his  stniggUni;  li^kft» 
Which  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night: 

N 
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Yet  this  large  time  no  greater  profit  brings, 
Than  every  little  moment  whence  it  springs; 
Unless  employ'd  in  works  deserving  praise, 
Most  wear  ont  many  years  and  live  few  days. 
Time  flows  ftom  instants,  and  of  these  each  ono 
Should  be  estecm'd  as  if  it  were  alone 
The'  shortest  space,  which  we  so  lightly  prize 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes : 
Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worlds,  can  purchase  it  again : 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last, 
When  winged  time,  which  fixed  the  prints,  is  past. 

To  the  above  extract  we  feel  constrained  to  add  the  following  fine  epitapb 
upon  Sir  John's  son,  Gervase  Beaumont : — 

Can  I,  who  have  for  others  oft  compiled 
The  songs  of  death,  foiiget  my  sweetest  chfld, 
Which  like  a  fiow'r  crush'd  with  a  blast,  is  dead, 
And  ere  f\ill  time  hangs  down  his  smiling  head, 
Expecting  with  clear  hope  to  live  anew. 
Among  the  angels  fed  with  heavenly  dewl 
We  have  this  sign  of  joy,  that  many  days, 
While  on  the  earth  his  struggling  spirit  stays, 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  his  ease  fVom  pains. 
0  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind, 
Of  which  in  him  such  strong  effect  I  find! 
Dear  Lord,  receive  my  son,  whose  winning  love 
To  me  was  like  a  fHendship,  far  above 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  age ; 
Whose  looks  could  all  my  better  griefs  assuage: 
Let  his  pure  soul — ordain'd  seven  years  to  be 
1m  that  fhul  body,  which  was  part  of  me—- 
Remain  my  pledge  in  heaven,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  every  step  I  go. 

Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher  were  brothers,  and  were  sons  of  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  Giles  Fletcher,  who  stood  so  high  in  the  &vor  ct  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  she  employed  him  on  various  important  foreign  embassies. 
Both  these  brothers  were  dergymen,  and  their  lives,  therefore,  afford  little 
variety  of  incident. 

Phimeas  Fletcher  was  bom  in  1584 ;  and  after  passing  through  prepara- 
tory studies  at  Eton,  he  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge,  whence  being 
graduated,  he  took  orders,  and  soon  after  settled  at  Eilgay,  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  passed  his  life  in  the  quiet  of  the  country.  He  died  in  1650,  in 
his  sixtyHseventh  year. 

The  principal  poems  of  Phineas  Fletcher  are,  the  Purple  l$landy  or  the 
Isle  of  MaUy  and  Piscatory  Eclogues,  The  name  of  the  former  poems  sug- 
gests images  of  poetical  and  romantic  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  an 
admirer  and  follower  of  Spenser  to  have  drawn ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  work 
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o<m  dispels  this  illusion.  The  '  Purple  Island'  of  Fletcher  is  no  '  sunny  spot 
kmid  the  melancholy  main/  but  is  an  elaborate  and  anatomical  description 
»f  the  body  and  soul  of  man.  Its  value,  therefore,  must  not  rest  upon  the 
>lot,  but  upon  isolated  passages  and  poetical  descriptions.  Some  of  his 
stanzas  have  all  the  easy  flow  and  mellifluous  sweetness  of  the '  Faery  Queen ;' 
gold  dearly  show  a  luxuriance  of  fancy,  which  had  it  been  disciplined  by 
taste  and  judgment,  must  have  rivalled  the  softer  scenes  of  Spenser.  To 
justify  this  remark  we  take  the  following  passage : — 

DESCRIPTION  OP    PARTHENIA,  OR  CHASTITY. 

With  her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 
Parthenia,  all  in  steel  and  gilded  arms ; 
In  needle's  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  sway'd. 
With  which  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alarms, 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  would  bear, 
And  like  a  thunder-bolt  ^ide  passage  tear. 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

Her  goodly  armour  seem'd  a  garden  green. 

Where  thousand  spotless  lilies  fVeshly  blew; 

And  on  her  shield  the  lone  bird  might  be  seen, 

Th'  Arabian  bird,  shining  in  colours  new ; 

Itself  unto  itself  was  only  mate  : 

Ever  the  same,  but  new  in  newer  date : 

And  underneath  was  writ,  '  Such  is  chaste  single  state.' 

Thus  hid  in  arms  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight, 

And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise : 

Bat  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright, 

And  back  resume  her  peaceAil  maiden's  guise  j 

The  fkirest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 

Prison'd  her  locks  within  a  golden  net, 

Or  let  them  waving  hang,  with  roses  foir  beset. 

Choice  nymph !  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
Thou  beauty's  lily,  set  in  heavenly  earth; 
Thy  fkirs  unpattem'd.  all  perfection  stain ; 
Sure  Heaven  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  face  her  own  full  picture  drew: 
It  is  a  strong  verse  here  to  write,  but  true, 
Hyi>erbole8  in  others  are  but  half  thy  due. 

Upon  her  forehead  Love  his  trophies  fits, 

A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying: 

And  in  the  midst  himself  full  proudly  sits, 

Himself  in  awful  majesty  arraying: 

Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow, 

And  ready  shafts;  deadly  those  weapons  show; 

Tet  sweet  the  death  appear'd,  lovely  that  deadly  blow. 

«  *  *  *  *  *  *       .    ^ 

A  bed  of  lilies  flow'r  upon  her  cheek, 
And  in  the  midst  was  set  a  circling  rose; 
Whose  sweet  aspect  would  force  Nardssns  sedt 
New  livefiei,  and  fireshcr  colonrs  choose 
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To  deck  Us  beauteous  head  in  snowy  'tire ; 
But  all  in  vain :  for  who  can  hope  t'  aspire 
To  such  a  fiiir,  which  none  attain,  but  all  admire  1 

Her  ruby  lips  lock  up  from  gazing  sight 
A  troop  of  pearls,  which  march  in  goodly  row ; 
But  when  she  deigns  these  precious  bones  undight, 
Soon  heavenly  notes  fh)m  those  divisions  flow, 
And  with  rare  music  charm  the  ravish'd  ears, 
Daunting  bold  thoughts,  but  cheering  modest  fears : 
The  spheres  so  only  sing,  so  only  charm  the  spheres. 

Tet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 

By  force  of  th'  inward  sun  both  shine  and  move ; 

Thron'd  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  majesty; 

In  highest  majesty  the  highest  love. 

As  when  a  taper  shines  in  glassy  fbune, 

The  sparkling  crystal  bums  in  glittering  flame, 

So  does  that  brightest  love  brighten  this  lovely  dame. 

Giles  Fletcher  was  younger  than  his  brother,  but  neither  the  date  of 
his  birth,  nor  the  period  of  his  death  has  been  preserved.  His  only  import 
tant  poetical  production  is  a  sacred  poem  entitled  Christ^s  Victory  and  Tri- 
umph. There  is  a  massive  grandeur  and  earnestness  about  this  perform- 
ance, which  strike  the  imagination  with  great  force.  The  materials  of  the 
poem  are  more  harmoniously  linked  together  than  those  of  the  ^Purple 
Island.'  Hallam  remarks  that,  *  both  of  these  brothers  are  deserving  of 
much  praise :  they  were  endowed  with  minds  eminently  poetical,  and  not 
inferior  in  imagination  to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  injudicious 
taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style  which  the  pubHc  was  £sist  aban- 
domng,  that  of  allegorical  personification,  prevented  their  powers  from  being 
effectively  displayed.'  Campbell  also  observes  that,  *  they  were  both  the 
disciples  of  Spenser,  and  with  his  diction  gently  modernized,  retained  much 
of  his  melody  and  luxuriant  expression.  Giles,  inferior  as  he  is  to  Spenser 
and  Milton,  might  be  figured  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  of  oonnec- 
tion  in  our  poetry  between  these  congenial  spirits,  for  he  reminds  us  of 
both,  and  e\idently  gave  hints  to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subject 
with  Paradise  Regained.' 

We  shall  close  our  notice  of  these  brother  poets  with  the  following  pas- 
sage from  *  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph :' — 

THE  RAINBOW. 

High  in  the  airy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain, 
As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sproQf^ 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  sluggish  mam : 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  his  rain, 
That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  as  wind  and  season  would; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  roU'd. 
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Beneath  those  svLxmj  banks  a  darker  clond, 

Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace, 

And  bent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud, 

On  which,  if  Mercy  did  bnt  cast  her  fkce, 

A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase, 

That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 

With  the  resplendence  fVom  her  beauty  gain'd, 

And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'd. 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heaven  she  wore, 
Spread  like  a  yail,  upheld  with  silver  wire. 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore, 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire: 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  shore, 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swifl  Argus  wore 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  life  depiore. 

Yet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see. 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light; 
Tet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be; 
For,  where  the  sun  centers  himself  by  right, 
Her  lace  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  vail,  that  else  should  nimbly  move, 
Forgot  his  fliight,  and  all  incensed,  with  love, 
With  wonder  and  amazement,  did  her  beauty  prove. 

Over  her  hung  a  canopy  of  state. 

Not  of  rich  tissue  nor  of  spangled  gold. 

But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animate, 

Tet  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  mould, 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  might  behold : 

Such  light  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond. 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound. 

And  little  angels,  holding  hands,  danced  all  around. 

THOMiLS  Carew  was  of  an  andent  family,  and  was  bom  in  Gloucester- 
^  in  1689.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  after 
^hich  he  travelled,  for  some  lime,  upon  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  to 
^^^gland,  entered  into  the  service  of  Charles  the  First,  by  whom  he  was 
^e  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  was  personally  very  highly 
®teaned.  From  this  period  his  life  was  that  of  a  courtier — ^witty,  afiable, 
*o<i  Aooomplished — ^without  reflection ;  and  in  a  strain  of  loose  revelry  which, 
^^rding  to  Lord  Clarenden, '  he  deeply  repented  in  his  latter  days.'  He 
<^ed  in  1639,  not  having  quite  attained  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

Carew  was  the  precursor  and  representative  of  a  numerous  class  of  poets — 
<^^rs  of  a  gay  and  gallant  school,  who,  to  personal  accomplishments, 
nok,  and  education,  united  a  taste  and  talent  for  the  conventional  poetry 
^  most  popular  and  most  cultivated.  Their  visions  of  fleune  were,  in  general, 
Wided  by  the  circle  of  the  court  and  of  the  nobility.  To  live  in  ftiture 
p^nerations,  or  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  human  heart,  seems  not  to  have 
entered  into  their  oontemplationB.    A '  rosy  cheek  or  coral  lip'  fanned  their 
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ordinary  themes.  The  court  applauded ;  the  lady  was  flattered  or  appeased 
by  the  oompliment ;  and  the  poet  was  praised  for  his  wit  and  gallantry ; 
while  the  heart  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  poetical  homage  thus  tendered 
and  accepted. 

Carew  was  capable,  however,  of  ascending  £m*  beyond  this  heartless 
firiyolity ;  and  in  his  productions,  therefore,  we  see  only  glimpes  of  a  genius 
which  might  have  been  ripened  into  permanent  and  beneficial  excellence. 
His  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs  were  exceedingly  popular  in  his  day, 
and  are  now  his  only  poems  that  are  read.  A  few  of  tiiese  are  here  intro- 
duced, together  with  his  lines  on  the  Approach  of  Spring — a  production 
which  indicates  that  the  passionate  and  imaginative  view  of  the  l^izabethan 
period  had  not  wholly  passed  away,  but  that  the  '  genial  and  warm  tmts'  of 
the  elder  muse  still  occasionally  colored  the  landscape. 

SONG. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fkdmg  rose; 
For  in  your  beauties,  orient  deep, 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phcenix  builds  her  spicy  nest; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  firagant  bosom  dies. 

THE  COMPLIMENT. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  that  fair 

Rich  fkn  of  thy  most  curious  hair; 

Though  the  whes  thereof  be  drawn 

Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn, 

And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 

On  which  the  subtile  spider  weaves.  4 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  flowers 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks  (love's  bowers); 
Though  such  cunning  them  hath  sppead, 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  red: 
Love's  golden  arrows  thence  are  shot, 
Tet  for  them  I  love  thee  not 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  soft 
Red  coral  lips  Fve  kiss'd  so  oft; 
Nor  teeth  of  pearl,  the  double  gnazd 
^  To  speech,  whence  music  still  is  heard; 
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Though  Arom  those  lips  a  kiss  beiDg  taken, 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awaken. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  oh !  my  fairest, 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  under 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wonder; 
Tho'  that  neck  be  whiter  far 
Than  towers  of  polish'd  ivory  are. 

DISDAIN  RETURNED. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stcadfhst  mind, 

Gkntle  thoughts  and  calm  desires; 
Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 

Kindle  never-dying  fires. 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes ! 

No  tears,  Gelia,  now  shall  win 

My  resolv'd  heart  to  return; 
I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within. 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  scorn; 
I  have  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 
Some  power,  in  my  revenge,  convey 
That  love  to  her  I  cast  away. 

APPROACH  OP  SPRING. 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake,  or  crystal  stream ; 
But  the  warm  sun  thaws  the  benumb'd  earth, 
And  makes  it  tender ;  gives  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee; 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthftil  spring. 
The  Talleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array 
Wdcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  May. 
Now  aD  things  smile. 

OsoBOE  Wither  was  bom  in  Hampsliire  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1588, 
•^d  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year 
<»  his  age  he  published  a  satire  entitled  Abuses  Stript  and  Wkiptj  for 
^uich  he  was  thrown  into  Marshalsea  ;  but  so  fiur  from  allowing  his  im- 
pQsonment  to  depress  his  spirits,  he  there  oompoaed  his  fins  poem,  Ths 
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Shepherds^  Hunting.  When  tho  abuses  satirized  by  the  poet  bad  accumu- 
lated and  brought  on  the  civil  war,  Wither  embraced  the  popular  side,  and 
sold  his  patrimonial  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  Parliament.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  major,  and  in  1642,  was  made  governor  of  Famham 
Castle.  During  the  struggle  that  immediately  followed,  Wither  was  made 
v.»*  prisoner  by  the  royalists,  and  stood  in  danger  of  capital  punishment,  but  was 
saved  by  the  interference  of  his  brother  poet  Denham.  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  perilous  contentions  of  the  times,  he  again  joined  the  parliamentary 
army,  became  one  of  Cromwell's  major-generals,  and  was  appointed  by 
that  dauntless  leader  to  keep  watch  over  the  royalists  of  Surrey.  From  the 
sequestrated  estates  of  these  gentlemen.  Wither  obtained  a  considerable 
fortune,  but  the  Besioration  came,  and  he  was  stript  of  all  his  possessions. 
Against  this  he  remonstrated  loudly  and  angrily ;  his  remonstrances  were 
voted  hbels,  and  the  unfortunate  poet  was  again  thrown  into  prison.  In 
1663  he  was  released  from  prison  under  bond  of  good  behaviour,  and  died 
in  London  on  the  second  of  May,  1665. 

Wither's  poetic  fame  is  derived  chiefly  ^m  those  early  productions 
which  were  composed  while  he  was  incarcerated  in  prison,  ^s  mind  was 
extremely  active,  and  though  his  body  was  confined  within  stone  walls  and 
iron  bars,  his  fancy  was  among  the  hills  and  plains,  with  shepherds  hunting; 
or  loitering  with  Poesy,  by  rustling  boughs  or  murmuring  springs  There 
is  hence  a  freshness  and  natural  vivacity  in  his  poetry,  that  render  his  early 
works  a  'perpetual  feast'  It  is  certainly  not  a  feast  'where  no  crude 
surfeit  reigns,'  for  he  is  often  harsh,  obscure,  and  affected ;  but  he  has  an 
endless  diversity  of  style  and  subject,  and  true  poetical  feeling  and  eipression. 

Wither,  for  more  than  a  centoiy  and  a  hal^  shared  the  &te  so  conmion 
to  poets  of  his  own  age  and  class,  of  Jyeing  comparatively  forgotten ;  but 
his  reputation  has  recently  been  revive!  by  EUis,  who,  in  his  Specimens  cf 
Early  English  Poets,  first  pointed  out  '  that  playful  fimcy,  pure  taste,  and 
ardess  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which  distinguish  the  poetry  of  his  early 
youth.'  His  'Address  to  Poetry'  in  the  '  Shepherds'  Hunting'  is  worthy  of 
the  theme,  and  superior  to  most  of  the  effusions  of  that  period.  The 
pleasure  with  which  he  recounts  the  various  charms  and  the  '  divine  skill'  of 
his  muse,  that  had  derived  nourishment  and  delight  from  '  the  meanest 
objects'  of  external  nature — a  daisy,  a  bush,  or  a  tree ;  and  which,  when 
these  picturesque  and  beloved  scenes  of  the  country  were  denied  him,  could 
gladden  even  the  vaults  and  shades  of  a  prison,  is  one  of  the  richest  offer- 
ings that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  pure  and  hallowed  shiine  of  poesy.  The 
superiority  of  intellectual  pursuits  over  the  gratifications  of  sense,  and  all 
the  maUce  of  Ibrtime,  has  never  been  more  touchingly  or  finely  illustrated. 
The  poem  itself  follows : — 

THE  COMPANIONSHIP  OF  THE  MUSE. 

See'irt  thou  not,  in  clearest  days, 
Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  heaven's  raya; 
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And  the  Tapoiin  that  do  breatho 

From  tho  earth's  grass  womb  beneath, 

Seem  they  not  with  their  black  steams 

To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams, 

And  yet  vanish  into  air, 

Leaying  it,  unblemish'd  fair  7 

So  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee  : 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high, 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  sun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  yale; 

Poesy  so  sometime  drains 

Oroes  conceits  fVom  muddy  brains; 

Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 

'Twixt  men's  judgments  and  her  light : 

But  so  much  her  power  may  do. 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower. 

As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power; 

Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar. 

She's  afiEronted  still  the  more: 

Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past. 

Then  she  rests  with  fame  at  last: 

Let  nought  therefore  thee  affright, 

But  make  forward  in  thy  flight; 

For,  if  I  could  match  thy  rhyme, 

To  the  very  stars  I'd  climb ; 

There  begin  again,  and  fly 

Till  I  reach'd  eternity. 

But)  alas!  my  muse  is  slow; 

For  thy  page  she  flifi  too  low: 

Tea,  the  more's  her  lapless  &te. 

Her  short  wings  were  clipt  of  late : 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  ruing. 

Am  myself  put  up  a  mewing: 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

111  fly  where  I  never  did : 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost, 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost, 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double: 

I  should  love  and  keep  her  too, 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For,  though  banish'd  fh>m  my  flocks, 

And  Gonfln'd  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light, 

And  ooDiume  the  sullen  night, 

She  doth  fbr  my  comfort  stay, 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Though  I  miM  the  flowery  fields. 

With  those  sweeti  the  springtide  yieldfl^ 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves, 

Where  tha  ihepherdB  chant  their  loves, 
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And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-yoiced  Philomel 

Though  of  all  those  pleasores  past, 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last, 

But  Remembrance,  poor  relief. 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief  | 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Blaugre  Envy's  evil  will. 

(Whence  she  would  be  driven,  too. 

Were  't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow : 

Makes  the  desolatest  plaoe 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fkirest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss, 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this, 

That  from  every  thing  I  saw, 

I  could  some  invention  draw; 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height, 

Through  the  meanest  objects'  sight. 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  boughs'  rustleing. 

By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spread, 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree 

She  could  more  infhse  in  me; 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  mly  sweeten  gkdneM, 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness, 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade. 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made; 

The  strange  music  of  the  wares, 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss, 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss: 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight: 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect. 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair,  •..., 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might  ' 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 

Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  heaven  to  mortals  lent: 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee, 

Whose  dull  thoughts  can  not  cooceive  tiiee^ 
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Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn, 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  bom, 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee: 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  madness, 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness, 

If  I  love  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some  too  seeming  holy, 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly, 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contenm 

What  makes  knaves  and  fools  of  theuL 

The  poem  on  Christmas  is  another  fine  and  ^phic  sketch,  and  affords  a 
lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  We  have  not,  however,  space 
to  introduce  it,  and  shall,  therefore,  close  our  remarks  upon  this  writer  with 
the  following  witty  sonnet : — 

A  STOLEN  KISS. 

Now  gentle  sleep  has  doeed  up  those  eyes 
Which,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in  awe; 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies, 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss; 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  theft  reveal. 
Nor  rob  I  her  of -ought  what  she  can  miss: 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away, 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  do  so; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay? 
Oh !  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  grow  1 
Well,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one. 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 

WuxiAii  Browne  was  a  pastoral  and  descriptive  poet,  and  adopted 

Spenser  as  his  model.  He  was  bom  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  in  1590,  but 

where,  and  under  what  circumstances  he  received  his  education,  is  unknown. 

He  was  for  a  short  time  connected  with  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  student  of 

l>w,  but  seems  never  to  have  followed  the  legal  profession.    For  a  number 

of  jears  he  held  the  place  of  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  after  the 

death  of  that  nobleman,  who  was  killed  at  the  battie  of  Newbuiy,  in  1643, 

Browne  received  the  patronage,  and  lived  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 

Pembroke.    In  this  situation  he  realized  a  competency,  and  purchased  an 

estate,  upon  which  he  died  in  1645. 

Browne's  works  consist  of  Britannia^s  PastoralSj  The  Shepherd'a  Pipe, 
and  a  masque  called  The  Inner  Temple  Masque.  As  all  these  poems  were 
produced  before  the  writer  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  *  Britannia's  Pastorals,' 
which  are  by  fiir  the  best,  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  that  they  contain  marks  of  juvenility,  and  frequent  traces 
of  resemblance  to  the  performances  of  previous  poets,  especially  Spenser, 
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whom  he  wannly  admired.  *  Britannia's  PastoraLs'  are  written  in  the  heroic 
coui)let,  and  contain  much  beautiful  descriptive  poetry.  The  author  had 
great  facility  of  expression,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  inanimate  nature,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  English 
landscajx?.  His  own  beautiful  Devoa^^hire  seems  to  have  inspired  his  strains. 
The  following  lines  contain  an  assemblage  of  the  same  images  that  are  found 
in  the  morning  picture  of  Milton's  *  L' Allegro' : — 

By  this  had  chanticleer,  the  village  cock, 

Bidden  the  goodwife  for  her  maids  to  knock; 

And  the  swart  ploughman  for  his  breakfkst  stayed, 

That  ho  might  till  those  lands  where  fallow  laid; 

The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 

With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-mouth 'd  hound; 

Each  shepherd's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  pail 

Was  comu  a-flcld  to  milk  the  morning  meal; 

And  ere  the  sun  had  climb'd  the  eastern  hilto, 

To  gild  the  muttering  bourns  and  pretty  rills, 

Before  the  labouring  bee  had  left  the  hive. 

And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  rivers  dive,  • 

Began  to  leap  and  catch  the  drowned  fly, 

I  rose  from  rest,  not  infelicity. 

In  one  of  Browne's  pastorals  he  celebrates  the  death  of  a  friend,  and 
Milton  is  supposed  to  have  copied  his  plan  in  Lycidas.  There  is  also  a 
faint  similarity  in  some  of  the  sentiments  and  images.  Browne  has  the 
following  very  fine  illustration  of  a  rose : — 

Look,  as  a  sweet  rose  fkirly  budding  forth 

Betrays  her  beauty  to  th'  enamour'd  mom, 
Until  some  keen  blast  fh>m  the  envious  north 
Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  newly  bom; 
Or  else  her  rarest  smells,  delighting, 

Make  herself  betray 
Some  white  and  curious  hand,  inviting 
To  plnck  her  thence  away. 

The  following  beautiful  sketches  are  from  the  *•  Britannia's  Pastorals :' — 

EVENING. 

As  in  an  evening,  when  the  gentle  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames'  sweet  bank,  to  hear 
My  fHend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine  ear: 
When  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  strain, 
That  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  again, 
And  he,  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  before: 
I  would  have  been  content  if  he  would  play, 
In  that  one  strain,  to  pass  the  night  away ; 
But,  fearing  much  to  do  his  patience  wrong, 
Unwillingly  have  ask'd  some  other  song: 
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So,  in  this  difiTriiig  key,  though  I  could  well 
A  many  hours,  but  as  few  minutes  tell, 
Tet,  lest  mine  own  delight  might  injure  you, 
(Though  loath  so  soon)  I  take  my  song  anew. 

NIGHT. 

The  sable  mantle  of  the  silent  night 

Shut  from  the  world  the  ever-joysome  light. 

Care  fled  away,  and  softest  slumbers  please 

To  Icaye  the  court  for  lowly  cottages. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  on  woody  hills, 

And  slcightful  otters  left  the  purling  rills; 

Books  to  their  nests  in  high  woods  now  were  flung 

And  with  their  spread  wings  shield  their  naked  young. 

When  thieves  from  thickets  to  the  cross-ways  stir, 

And  terror  frights  the  lonely  passenger; 

When  nought  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  howl 

Of  some  Tile  cur,  or  whooping  of  the  owl. 

Henrt  King,  better  known  as  a  divine  than  as  a  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Doctor  John  King,  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
I^ndon.    He  was  bom  at  Wornall  in  January  1591,  and  after  preparing 
for  the  university  at  Westminster  school,  was  elected  student  of  Christ's 
Church  College,  Oxford.    Having  taken  his  degrees,  and  entered  into  orders, 
he  became  chaplain  to  James  the  First,  soon  after  which  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Colchester.    In  1625,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
ukI  became  chaplain  to  Charles  the  First ;  and  though  strongly  suspected 
of  inclining  to  the  Puritanical  party,  he  remained  in  that  relation  to  the  king 
hr  many  years.    In  1641,  doctor  King,  as  a  conciliatory  step  toward  the 
Puritans,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Chichester ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  civil 
war  broken  out^  and  the  dissolution  of  Episcopacy  taken  place,  than  he  was 
treated  by  tibe  Teiy  party  whom  ho  had  been  elevated  to  conciliate,  with  the 
utmost  seventy.    At  the  Restoration,  however,  he  was  restored  to  his 
bishopric,  and  Wood  informs  us  that,  ^  he  was  esteemed  by  his  diocese  and 
neighborhood,  the  epitome  of  all  honors,  virtues,  and  generous  nobleness, 
and  a  person  never  to  be  forgotten  by  his  tenants  and  the  poor.    He  died 
un  the  first  of  October  1669,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

Bishop  King  was  emphatically  a  reli^ous  poet,  and  besides  composing  many 
sacred  songs,  elegies,  and  sonnets,  in  all  of  wliich  his  language  and  imagery 
are  chaste  and  refined,  he  turned  the  Psalms  of  David  also  mto  metre.  His 
poems  afiEbrd  little  variety,  however,  as  literary  performances,  and  the  follow- 
ing^ specimen  will,  therefore,  be  sufi&cient  to  exhibit  his  style  and  manner : — 

A  DIRQE. 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life, 
But  open  war  or  slnmber'd  strife; 
Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 
The  oombat  of  the  elements ; 
And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 
Tm  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release. 
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It  is  a  storm— where  the  hot  blood 
Ontries  in  rage  the  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loose  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  i\irious  gust  of  wind, 
Which  beats  his  bark  with  many  a  wave, 
he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 


It  is  a  flower — ^which  buds,  and  grows, 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep, 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroU'd. 

It  is  a  dream— wkM.  leeming  truth 
Is  moraliz'd  in  age  and  youth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  share, 
As  wandering  as  his  fkncies  are: 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay, 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial— which  points  out 
The  sunset,  as  it  moves  about; 
And  shadows  out  in  linos  of  night 
The  subtle  stages  of  Time's  flight; 
Till  all-obscuring  earth  hath  liUd 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  include ; 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears, 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath, 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

Francis  Quarles  was  bom  at  Stewards,  in  Essex,  in  1592.  His  fiither 
was  derk  of  the  green-cloth,  and  purveyor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  as  the 
son  was  early  designed  for  a  court  life,  he  was  educated  with  reference  to 
that  object  He  entered  Christ^s  College,  Cambridge,  but  seems  to  hare 
left  HiQ  university  without  a  degree,  soon  after  which  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London.  He  was  afterward  cup-bearer  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  the  First,  Electress  Palatine  and  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  but  upon  the  ruin  of  the  elector's  affairs,  he  quitted  the  queen^ 
service,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Usher.  In  this  situation  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1641,  when,  after  having  suffered  very  severe  pecuniary  losses, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  into  England.  In  England,  however,  he 
did  not  realize  the  repose  he  had  anticipated,  for  one  of  his  productions, 
the  Royal  Convert,  having  given  offense  to  the  prenuling  party,  they 
stripped  him  of  what  remained  of  his  possessions,  and  even  seized  his 
books  and  some  valuable  manuscripts,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
press.  This  last  blow  was  more  than  his  mental  strength  was  sufficient 
to  bear,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  m  September,  1644. 
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Iba  wridngB  of  Quarlea  are  more  like  those  of  a  divine,  or  eontem- 
fbdre  recluse,  than  of  a  busy  man  of  the  world,  who  held  various  public 
fltutions,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  His  principal  poems  are  Job 
MSUantj  Sion^s  Elegies,  TJie  History  of  Queen  Esther^  The  Morning  Muse, 
Tk  Feast  €f  Worms^  and  The  Divine  Emblems,  The  jitter  was  pub- 
lihed  the  year  after  the  writer^s  death,  and  was  so  populir,  that  Phil* 
fips,  Milton's  nephew,  styles  Quarlcs  the  *  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
BentB.'  The  eulo^um,  to  some  extent,  is  still  appropriate,  for  the  '  Divino 
^Uems,'  with  their  quaint  and  grotesque  illustrations,  may  be  found,  even 
It  the  present  day,  in  the  cottages  of  many  of  the  English  peasantry. 

QoarW  style  is  that  of  his  age — studded  with  conceits,  often  extrav- 
igut  in  conception,  and  presenting  fregMDitly  the  most  ridiculous  com- 
linatioDa.  There  is  strength,  however,  amidst  his  contortions,  and  true  wit 
intenmngled  with  the  false.  IDs  epigrammatic  point,  imiting  wit  and  de- 
votion, has  been  considered  the  precursor  of  Young^s  *  Night  Thoughts.' 
The  following  pieces  sufficiently  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  author's 
nuumer,  to  which  we  have  alluded : — 

THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 

And  what's  a  li/b  1 — a  weary  pilgrimage, 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what's  a  life  1 — the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer-meadow,  which  to-day 
Wears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. 

Read  on  this  dial,  how  the  shades  devour 

Hy  short-lived  winter's  day!   hour  eats  up  hour; 

Alas!  the  total's  hut  from  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thy  hands  have  made, 

Fair  cq>ies  of  my  life,  and  open  laid 

To  view,  how  soon  they  droop,  how  soon  they  fkide  I 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too  soon; 
My  non-aged  day  already  points  to  noon ; 
How  simple  is  my  suit! — how  small  my  boon! 

Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 

Hy  time  away,  or  falsely  to  bt^guile 

Hy  thoughts  with  joy :  here's  nothing  worth  a  smfle. 

THE  VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

False  world,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight: 
Thy  fiivonrs  can  not  gain  a  friend, 

They  are  so  slight: 
Thy  mandng  pleasures  make  an  end 

To  please  at  night: 
Poor  an  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st. 
And  yet  thou  vaunt'st,  and  yet  thou  vy>t 
With  heaven;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts;  false  world,  then  ly'st 
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Thy  babl)liiig  toDgae  USk  fcHd&a  tales 

Of  endlMi  traunre ; 
Thy  bounty  offen  euy,mkB 

Of  lasting  {Measure; 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  T?hat  jphe  ails, 
.  £""  And  swear'st  to  etm  her : 

There's  none  can  want  where  thoa  sapply'st: 

There's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st 

Alas  i  fond  world,  thon  boasts ;  fiUse  world,  thoa  ly'st 

What  woU-advised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  sayl 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay : 
Vhy  conning  can  but  pack  the  cards. 

Thou  eu'st  not  play: 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st ; 
If  seen,  and  then  revy'd,  deny'st; 
Thoa  art  not  what  thoa  seem'st;  fklse  world,  thoa  ly'st 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mhit 

Of  new-coin'd  treasore ; 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measare ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasore : 
Vain  earth !  that  falsely  thus  comply'st 
With  man;  vain  man!  that  thou  rely'st 
On  earth ;  vain  man,  thou  dot'st;  vain  earth,  thoo  ly'st 

What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measare 

To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash? 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash  1 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  supply'st 
Us  mortals  with  ?  are  these  the  high'st  1 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  1  fklse  world,  thou  ly'st. 

DELIGHT  m  GOD  ALONE. 

I  love,  (and  have  some  cause  to  love,)  the  earth 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature;  therefore  good: 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  mo  birth ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse— she  gives  me  food; 
But  what's  a  creature.  Lord,  compared  vnih  thee  1 
Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  mel 

I  love  the  air:  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me ; 
Her  shrill-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  their  flesh, 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me: 
But  what's  the  air,  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  theel 

I  love  the  sea:  she  Is  my  fellow-creature. 
My  carefhl  purveyor;  she  provides  me  store: 


•  * 
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She  wallB  me  round;  she  makes  my  diet  greater; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  fiyrcign  shore : 

But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  Mmparcd  with  thee, 

What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  1 

To  heaven's  high  dly  I  direct  my  journey, 

Where  spangled  snbm^bs  entertain  mine  eye ; 

Kine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 

Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky : 
But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to  thee  1 
Without  thy  presence  heaven's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  gives  no  reflection; 

Without  thy  presence  sea  affords  no  treasure; 

Without  thy  presence  air  's  a  rank  infection; 

Without  thy  presence  heaven  itself  no  pleasure : 
If  not  posscss'd,  if  not  enjoy'd  in  thee. 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  7 

The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast, 
Are  subjects  fhr  too  low  for  my  desire ; 
The  brightest  beams  of  glory  are  (at  most) 
But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire : 

The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 

But  mighty  glow-worms  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bag  of  cares ; 

Wisdom  but  folly;  joy  disquiet — sadness: 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  arc  snares ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness; 
Without  thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be, 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  have  1 1 

Not  having  thee,  what  have  my  labours  got? 

Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  farther  care  1 1 

And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  1 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land ;  nor  would  I  be 
Possess'd  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossess'd  of  thee. 

Herbert  and  Herrick,  with  a  passing  glance  at  Hall,  will  dose  the 
»t  of  poets  to  be  embraced  within  the  present  lecture. 

Geoboe  Herbert  was  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Pembroke, 
"»<i  was  bom  at  Montgomery  Castle,  Wales,  on  the  third  of  April,  1693. 
H^  early  studies  were  pursued  at  Westminster  school,  where  be  was 
.-minently  distinguished  for  both  genius  and  application.  In  1608,  he  was 
riected  as  King's  scholar  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  having  there 
aken  both  his  degrees,  ho  soon  after  obtained  a  fellowship,  and,  in  1619, 
6came  orator  of  the  imiversity.  Herbert  was  the  intimate  fidend  of  Sir 
leery  Wotton,  and  Doctor  Donne ;  and  Lord  Bacon  is  said  to  hare  enter- 
ined  so  high  regard  for  his  learning  and  judgment,  that  he  usually  sub- 
itted  his  works  to  him  before  their  pubhcAtion.  The  poet  was  also  in 
or  with  King  James,  wbo  gave  him  a  sinecure  office  worth  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had  fonnerly  giy< 
Sur  Philip  Sidney.  'With  this,'  says  Izaak  Walton,  'and  his  annuity 
the  advantages  of  his  college  and  of  his  oratorship,  he  ei^yed  his  gc 
humor  for  clothes  and  court-like  company,  and  seldom  looked  U. 
Cambridge  unless  the  King  was  there,  but  then  he  never  fiuled.' 

The  death  of  the  king  and  of  two  powerful  friends,  the  Duke  of 
mond  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  destroyed  Herbert's  court  hopes,  ai 
therefore,  entered  into  sacred  orders.  He  was  first  prebend  of  Layto 
desia,  and  ailerward  rector  of  Bemerton,  m  Wiltshire.  'The  third  day  af 
was  made  rector  of  Bemerton,'  says  Walton, '  and  had  changed  his  swor 
silk  clothes  into  a  canonical  habit,  he  returned  so  habited  with  his  firien 
Woodnot  to  Bamton ;  and  inmiediatcly  after  he  had  seen  and  salute 
wife,  he  said  to  her, '  You  are  now  a  minister's  wife,  and  must  now  i 
forget  your  Other's  house  as  not  to  daim  a  precedence  of  any  of  you 
rishioners ;  for  you  are  to  know  that  a  priest's  wife  can  challenge  no  ] 
denoe  or  place  but  that  which  she  purchases  by  her  obliging  humility : 
I  am  sure  places  so  purchased  do  best  become  them.  And  let  me  tell 
I  am  so  good  a  herald  as  to  assure  you  that  this  is  truth.'  'And  she  ^ 
meek  a  wife  as  to  assure  him  it  was  no  vexing  news  to  her,  and  thi 
should  see  her  ob6er\'e  it  with  a  cheerful  willingness.'  Herbert  remain 
Bemerton  till  tlie  close  of  his  life,  and  to  the  last  discharged  his  cleric: 
ties  with  saint-like  zeal  and  purity ;  but  his  strength  was  not  equal  t 
self-imposed  tasks,  and  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 

The  principal  production  of  Herbert  is  The  TempUj  or  Sacred  Poenu 
Private  Ejaculations.  The  lines  on  Virtue  are  the  best  in  the  collection 
even  in  them  we  find  what  mars  all  the  poetry  of  this  writer,  ridiculous 
ceits  and  coarse  unpleasant  similes.  The  most  sacred  subject  could  n< 
press  his  love  of  fimtastic  imagery,  or  keep  him  for  any  number  of  a 
utive  verses  in  a  serious  and  natural  strain.  It  may  be  safely  said,  1 
fore,  that  his  poetry  alone  would  not  have  preserved  his  name,  and  th; 
is  indebted  for  the  reputation  he  enjoys  to  his  excellent  and  amiable 
acter,  to  his  prose  work,  the  Country  Paraony  and  to  the  warm  and  fc 
piety  which  gave  a  charm  to  his  life,  and  breathes  through  all  his  wri 
The  following  are  the  lines  on  '  Virtue'  already  alluded  to,  to  which  we 
add  a  much  more  elaborate  poem  on  Sunday. 

VIBTUE. 

Sweet  day  !  so  coed,  bo  calm,  so  bright^ 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fkll  to-night^ 
For  thon  must  die. 

Sweet  rose !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye; 
Thy  root  is  oyer  in  its  grave ; 
And  thou  must  die. 
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Sweet  Bpring!  fUS  of  gweet  dayi  and  roses 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  He; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  doses; 
Axid  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  yirtuons  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber  never  gives; 
But)  though  the  whole  world  torn  to  ooal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

SUNDAY. 

0  day  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  fruit  of  this  the  next  world's  bud, 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood; 
The  conch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay : 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man;  whose  fkce  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow; 
The  worky  days  are  the  back-part; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  i^pear. 

Man  had  straight-forward  gone 
To  endless  death:  but  thou  dost  puU 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  could  not  choose,  but  look  on  still; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill 

Sundays  the  pillars  are. 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arehed  lies; 
The  other  days  fiU  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitAil  beds  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden:  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  string. 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wifb 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentif\il  and  rife — 

More  plentifbl  than  hope. 

This  day  my  Saviour  rose. 
And  did  inclose  this  light  fx  his; 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  thsfar  womd. 
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The  rest  of  onr  creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  paadon 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Samson  bore  the  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  thoogh  naiVd,  wrou^t  oar  salvation, 

And  did  nnhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  snllied  by  our  fonl  offence : 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away, 
Having  a  new  at  his  expense, 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  fVill  price, 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  groond, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth ; 
0  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  fl-om  seven  to  seven, 
Till  that  we  both  being  toss'd  fh>m  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven. 

Robert  H^rrice,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  early  English 
poets,  was  bom  in  Cheapside,  London,  in  1 59 1 .  He  was  educated  at  1 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and  having  taken  orders,  was  presented,  by  ' 
the  First,  in  1629,  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  in  Devonshire.  A 
siding  about  twenty  years  in  this  rural  parish,  Herrick  was  ejected  £ 
living  by  the  storms  of  the  civil  war ;  but  whateTer  regret  the  po 
have  felt  on  being  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  he  could  have  expe 
little  pain  on  parting  with  his  parishioners,  whom  he  describes  as 
amphibious  race,  almost  as  rude  as  savages,  and  churlish  as  th* 
Herrick,  at  the  same  time,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  own  character  :• 

Bom  I  was  to  meet  with  age, 

And  to  walk  life's  pilgrimage: 

Much,  I  know,  of  time  is  spent; 

Tell  I  can't  what's  resident. 

Howsoever,  cares  adieu ! 

I'll  have  nought  to  say  to  you; 

But  I'll  spend  my  coming  hours 

Drinking  wine  and  crown'd  with  flowers. 

So  light  and  genial  a  temperament  would  enable  the  poet  to  ride  < 
storm  in  comparative  composure. 

Herrick  published  his  ^oble  Numbers^  or  Pious  Pieces,  in  1647. 
must  have  been  about  the  time  that  he  lost  his  vicarage.  In  the  fo 
year  appeared  Tlie  Hesperides,  or  the  Works,  both  Humane  and  Dix 
Robert  Herrick,  Esquire.  The  clerical  prefix  to  his  name  seems 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  poet,  and  there  are  certainly  many  p 
his  second  volume  which  would  not  become  one  ministering  at  the  a 
belonging  to  the  sacred  pro&arion.    He  now  took  up  his  reddenoe  ii 
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miuter,  associated  irHh  the  jovial  spirits  of  the  age,  and  was  supported  or 
assisted  by  the  wealthj  royalists. 

After  the  BeBtoration  Herrick  was  restored  to  the  Devonshire  vicarage. 

How  he  was  received  by  the  '  rude  savages'  of  Dean  Prior,  or  how  he  felt 

OD  qmttiDg  the  gayeties  of  the  metropolis  to  resume  his  clerical  duties  and 

fledQuoQ,  IB  not  recorded.     He  was  at  this  time  about  seventy  years  of  age, 

and  was  probably  tired  of  wine  and  tavern  jollities.     He  had  an  unques- 

tioiuible  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 

woiln,  and  the  fondness  with  which  he  dwells  on  old  English  festivals  and 

rand  scenes.    Though  his  rhymes  were  sometimes  wild,  he  says  his  life  was 

duste,  and  he  repented  of  his  errors : — 

For  these  my  unbaptizcd  rhymes, 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times. 
For  every  sentence,  clause,  and  word. 
That's  not  inlaid  with  thee,  0  Lord  I 
Forgive  me,  Qod,  and  blot  each  line 
Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  thine ; 
But  if,  'mongst  all  thou  findcst  one 
Worthy  thy  benediction, 
That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 
The  glory  of  my  work  and  me. 

He  poet  would  have  better  evinced  the  sincerity  and  depths  of  his  con- 
Wion  by  blotting  out  the  unbaptized  rhymes  himself;  but  the  vanity  of 
^  author  probably  triumphed  over  the  penitence  of  the  Christian.  Gay- 
^  was  Herrick's  natural  element.  His  muse  was  a  goddess  fair  and  free, 
Alt  did  not  move  happily  in  serious  numbers.  The  time  of  the  poet's  death 
flv  not  been  ascertained,  but  he  must  have  lived  to  reach  a  ripe  old  age. 

Hm  poetical  works  of  Herrick  lay  neglected  for  many  years  after  hia 

death,  but  they  have  recently  become  popular,  especially  his  shorter  Lyrics, 

wme  (A  which  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  set  to  music,  and  are  now 

rang  and  quoted  by  all  lovers  of  song.    His  verses.  Cherry  Bipe^  and 

GotKer  ike  JRose-btids  while  ye  may,  possess  a  delicious  mixture  of  playful 

hmej  and  natural  feeling.    Those  To  Blossoms,  To  Daffodils,  and  To  Prim- 

'Met,  have  a  tinge  of  pathos  that  at  once  wins  its  way  to  the  heart    They 

abound,  like  all  Herrick's  poems,  in  lively  imagery  and  conceits ;  but  the 

pensive  moral  feeling  predominates,  and  we  feel  that  the  poet's  smiles  might 

ai  wen  be  tean.    Shakspeare  and  Jonson  had  scattered  such  delicate  fieuicies 

among  their  plays  and  masques,  that  Herrick  was  not  without  models  of  the 

Ujgbest  ezcellenoe  in  this  species  of  composition.     There  is,  however,  in  his 

aoDgs  and  anacreontics,  an  imforced  gayety  and  natural  tenderness,  which  show 

thai  he  wrote  chiefly  from  the  impulses  of  his  own  cheerful  and  happy  nar 

tore.    The  select  beauty  and  picturesqueneas  of  Herrick's  language,  when  he 

■  in  his  happiest  vein,  is  worthy  of  his  fine  ooneeptions ;  and  his  versification 

B  luurmony  itself    His  verses  bound  and  flow  like  some  exquisite  lively 

melodjy  that  echoes  nature,  by  wood  and  dell,  and  presents  new  beauties  at 
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every  turn  and  ^rinding.  The  strain  is  short,  and  sometimes  fimt 
the  notes  long  linger  in  the  mind,  and  take  their  place  forerer  in  tl 
€ftj.  One  or  two  words,  snch  as  ^  gather  the  roee-buds,'  call  up  a 
landaoape,  with  jonth,  beauty,  flowers,  and  music  This  is,  and  e 
be^  true  poeiay. 

We  shall  introduce  Herrick's  minor  poems  in  the  order  in  which 
enumerated  above ;  and  shall  follow  them  by  two  that  are  more  < 
the  latter  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  serious  poetical  perfan 

CHEBBT  RIPE. 

Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry, 
FuU  and  fkir  onea— come  and  buy ; 
If  BO  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  growl — I  answer,  There, 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile — 
There's  the  land,  or  cherry-isle; 
Whose  plantatioDB  ftdly  show 
All  the  year  where  cherries  grow. 

GATHER  THE  ROSE-BUDS. 

Gather  the  rose-bads  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flylng, 
And  this  same  flowor  that  smiles  to-day. 

To-morrow  will  be  djing. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  Sun, 

The  higher  he's  a  getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  yonth  and  blood  are  warmer; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Time  shall  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry; 
For,  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 

You  may  fbrever  tarry. 

TO   BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fhiitAil  tree. 

Why  do  ye  fkll  so  fasti 

Tour  date  is  not  so  past. 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a  while, 

To  blush  uid  gently  smile. 
And  go  at  last 

What!  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  hairs  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  1 
lis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  yon  quite. 
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Bat  yoa  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 

May  read  how  soon  things  have 

Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride^ 

Like  you  a  while  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

TO   DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon: 
Stay,  stay. 

Until  the  hastening  day 
Has  ran 

Bnt  to  the  even-song; 
And  having  pray'd  together,  we 

Will  go  with  yon  along  1 
We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you; 
We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
Am  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you  or  any  thing: 
We  die 

As  your  hours  do;  and  diy 

Away 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

TO  PBIKBOSES,  FILLED  WITH  MORNINO  DBW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  %    Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 

Who  were  but  bom  ' 

Just  as  modest  mom 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  7 
Alas  I  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower. 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  wom  with  years, 

Or  warped  as  we. 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  yoong, 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongna. 

Speak  whimp'ring  yonnglingi,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Te  droop  and  weep; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 
Or  childish  hillabyl 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violetl 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
Vran  that  sweet  heart  to  thisi 
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No,  no;  this  sorrow  shown 
By  your  tfCars  shed, 
Wonld  have  this  lecture  read — 
*■  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth/ 

TO  CORINNA,  TO  GO  A  MAYING. 

Get  up,  get  up,  fbr  shame,  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 

Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air; 

Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 

The  dew  bespangled  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  east, 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest, 

Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed ; 

When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said. 

And  sung  their  thankAil  hymns:  'tis  sin, 

Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in. 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

Bise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spring  time,  finesh  and  green, 

And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 

For  Jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair; 

Fear  not,  the  leaves  wiU  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept, 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

Come  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Betires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.    Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,^  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees;  see  ]m>w 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 

Or  branch;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this, 

An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwove ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  sce't? 

Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  fbr  May: 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying, 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

1  Herrick  here  alludes  to  the  multitudes  which  were  to  be  seen  roaming 
fields  on  May  morning ;  he  afterward  refto  to  the  appearance  of  the  towns  i 
lagei  bedecked  with  eveigreens. 
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There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day, 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 

A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white  thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  dispatch'd  their  cakes  and  cream 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plight'd  troth, 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 

Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even; 

Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament; 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  key*s  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pick'd ;  yet  w*  are  not  a  Maying. 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 

As  fkst  away  as  does  the  sun; 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again ; 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade ; 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Then,  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

A  THANEsoiyma  fob  his  house. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  mo  a  cell, 

Wherein  to  dwell; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry. 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fkte. 

Both  void  of  state; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor. 
Who  hither  come,  and  fteely  got 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall, 

And  kitchen  small; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  litUe  bin, 
Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Borne  brittle  iticka  of  thorn  or  brier 

Make  me  *  fire, 
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Close  bj  whose  liTing  coal  I  At, 

And  glow  like  it 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine, 

The  pnlse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  parslain,  and  the  mesa 

Of  wattir  cress, 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent: 

And  my  content 
Biakes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet, 

To  be  more  sweet 
'Tib  thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  goiltless  mirth ; 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink, 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
Lord,  'tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  sows  my  land: 
All  this,  and  better,  dost  Thou  send 

Me  for  this  end: 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankfVil  heart, 
Which,  fir'd  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  thine : 
But  the  acceptance— that  must  be, 

0  Lord,  by  Thee. 

Joseph  Hall,  Bisliop  of  Norwich,  thougb  much  more  distinguish' 
pioee  writer  than  as  a  poet,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  the  first  English  auth 
wrote  satirical  verse  with  any  degree  of  elegance.  !ffis  satires  refer  to  \ 
objects,  and  present  some  just  pictures  of  the  more  remarkable  anom 
hmnan  character :  they  are  also  written  in  a  style  of  greater  polish  an 
bility  than  most  of  the  compositions  of  that  age.  Of  these  satires  i 
sent  the  following  as  a  specimen : — 

THE  DOMESTIC  TUTOR. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 

Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelain : 

Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  boos, 

And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 

First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 

While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default, 

Srer  pcesmne  to  dt  above  tha  salt 

Third,  that  he  nerer  change  his  trencher  twice. 

Fourth,  that  he  use  ail  oonmion  courtesies; 

Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait 

Last^  that  he  never  hk  young  master  beat, 

But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define, 

How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should  line. 

All  these  obserred,  he  could  contented  be, 

To  gife  flf«  maiks  and  winfeer  liTeiy. 


tuhxt  i^t  €tu\^. 
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TTTTE  have  long  lingered  with  the  English  miscellaneous  poets  of  the  age 
T  T  of  EUzabetli,  James,  and  Charles  the  First,  and  yet  our  task  is 
not  done ;  for  there  stfll  remain  to  be  noticed  and  illustrated,  Chalkhill,  Hab- 
ington,  Randolph,  Davenant,  Fanshawe,  Suckling,  and  a  number  of  others 
of  equal  eminence. 

John  Chalkhill  was  bom  about  the  year  1600,  but  of  his  hfe  oompara- 
tiYely  little  is  known.  Izaak  Walton,  who  published,  in  1683,  a  pastoral 
romance  entitled  Thealma  and  Clearchus  by  Chalkhill,  remarks,  ^  that  the 
author  was,  in  his  time,  a  man  generally  known,  and  as  well  beloved ;  for  he 
WM  humble  and  obliging  in  his  behaviour ;  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  very  in- 
nocent and  prudent ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole  hfe  was  useful,  quiet,  and  virtu- 
ous/ Chalkhill  died  in  1679,  and  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
upon  the  walls  of  which,  his  tombstone  of  Diack  marble  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  scene  of  Thealma  and  Clearchus  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  and  the  author, 
like  the  ancient  poets,  describes  the  golden  age  and  all  its  charms,  which 
were  succeeded  by  an  iron  age,  in  the  introduction  of  ambition,  avarice,  and 
tyranny.    The  plot  is  comphcated  and  obscure,  and  the  characters  are  de*^:^, 
ficient  in  individuality ;  the  poem  must,  therefore,  be  read,  hke  the  Vnarf^L^ 
Queen,  for  its  romantic  description  and  its  occasional  felicity  of  langiiage.  ^  '' 
The  versification  is  that  of  the  heroic  couplet,  varied,  like  Milton's  Lyddas, 
by  breaks  and  pauses  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  The  followiiig  brief  extracte 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  these  remarks : — 

THE  PRIESTESS  OF  DIANA. 

Within  a  little  silent  grove  hard  by, 
Upon  a  small  tsoeni  he  might  espy 
A  stately  chapel,  rloUy  gilt  without, 
Beset  with  shady  iycamores  about: 


Clarinda  came  at  last, 


With  all  her  train,  who,  as  along  she  paas'd 
Thorough  the  inward  court,  did  make  a  lane, 
Opening  their  ranks,  and  closing  them  again, 
As  she  went  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture. 
Doing  their  reverence.    Her  upward  vesture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold, 
Girt  to  her  waist  by  serpents,  that  enfbld 
And  wrap  themselves  together,  so  well  wrou^t 
And  fkshion'd  to  the  life,  one  would  have  thongllS 
They  had  been  real.    Underneath  she  wore 
A  coat  of  silver  tinsel,  short  before, 
And  Mng'd  about  with  gold :  white  buskini  liUd 
The  naked  of  her  leg ;  they  were  loose  tied 
With  azure  ribands,  on  whose  knots  were  seen 
Most  costly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hair  bound  up  like  to  a  coronet, 
With  diamonds,  rubies,  and  rich  sapphires  set; 
And  on  the  top  a  silver  crescent  plac'd. 
And  all  the  lustre  by  such  beauty  grac'd, 
As  her  reflection  made  them  seem  more  fldr; 
One  would  have  thought  Diana's  self  were  there  ,* 
For  in  her  hand  a  silver  bow  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  there  hung  a  quiver  fill'd 
With  tnrtle-feather'd  arrows. 
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And  ever  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 

A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 

As  the  wind  gave  it  being: — so  sweet  an  air 

Would  strike  a  syren  mute.  \ 

*  i^  i^  i^  *  ik 

A  hundred  virgins  ho  might  there  espy 

Prostrate  before  a  marble  deity. 

Which,  by  its  portraiture,  appear'd  to  be 

The  image  of  Diana : — on  their  knee 

They  tender'd  their  devotions:  with  sweet  airs, 

Offering  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers. 

Across  their  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wore 

An  asnie  softr^  with  stars  embroider'd  o'er. 

Their  hair  in  carious  tresses  was  knit  up, 

Cnnnfd  with  a  silver  crescent  on  the  top, 

A  iQTer  bow  their  lefl  hand  held;  their  right. 

For  fbeir  defence,  held  a  sharp-headed  flight, 

Brawn  ihmi  their  'broider'd  quiver,  neatly  tied 

In  silken  cords,  and  fasten'd  to  their  side. 

Under  their  vestments,  something  short  before, 

White  buskins,  lac'd  with  ribanding,  they  wore. 

It  was  a  catching  sight  for  a  young  eye. 

That  love  had  flr'd  before : — he  might  espy 

One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  circled  ronnd. 

Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown'd. 

He  could  not  see  her  face,  only  his  ear 

Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came  from  her. 

THE  VOTARESS  OF  DIANA. 
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WmiAM  Habikgton  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fcunilj,  and  bom 

•tHendKp,  WorcestereWre,  in  1605.   He  received  his  education  at  St  Omers 

nd  Paris,  and  when  he  had  completed  hi»  studies  was  earnestly  solicited  to 

Alter  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  ;  but  as  their  habita  of  life  suited  neither  his 

tvte  nor  his  genius,  he  left  them  and  returned  to  England.     Soon  after  his 

netum  to  his  native  country,  Habington  married  Lucia,  daughter  of  the  first 

lord  Powis,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirtieth 

of  November,  1654,  his  life  presents  few  incidents  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Eabington  had  all  the  vices  of  the  metaphpical  school,  excepting  its 

occasional  licentiousneas.     He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that  ^  if 

the  innocency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  acoeptable,  and  weigh  heavier 

m  the  baLmce  of  esteem,  than  a  fame  begot  in  adulteiy  of  study,  I  doubt 

I  shall  leave  &me  no  hope  of  competition.'    And  of  a  jpme  attachment  he 

beautifully  ramarks,  that,  ^  when  love  builds  upon  the  rock  of  Chastity,  it 

may  safely  contenm  the  battery  of  the  waves  and  threatenings  of  the  wind ; 

ance  time,  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  firmest  structures,  shall  itself  be 

ruinated  before  that  be  demolished.^ 

Twenty  years  befi^re  his  death,  when  ho  had  scarcely  attained  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  Habington  published  his  poems  under  the  title  of  The  Mis- 
tress.  The  Wife,  and  The  Holy  Man,  These  titles  included  each  several 
copies  of  verses,  and  the  same  design  was  afterward  adopted  by  Cowley. 
The  life  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  glided  quietly  away,  cheered  by  the 
society  and  afiection  of  his  Lucia.  He  had  no  stormy  passions  to  a^tate 
him,  and  no  unruly  imagination  to  control  or  subdue.  His  poetry  is  of  the 
same  unruffled  description — placid,  tender,  and  often  elegant — ^but  studded 
with  conceits  to  show  his  wit  and  fancy.  The  following  description  of  Luda 
imder  the  feigned  name  of  Castara,  is  full  of  beauty : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CASTARA. 

Like  the  violet  which,  alone, 
Prospers  in  some  happy  shade, 
My  Castara  lives  unknown, 
To  no  looser  eye  betray'd, 

for  she's  to  herself  untme 

Who  delights  i*  th'  public  view. 

Such  is  her  beauty  as  no  arts 
Have  enrich'd  with  borrow'd  grace; 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 

Folly  boasts  a  glorious  blood, 

She  is  noblest  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  never  yet 

¥rhat  a  wanton  courtship  meant; 

Nor  speaks  loud  to  boast  her  wit: 

In  her  silence  eloquent: 

Of  herself  survey  she  takes. 

But  tween  men  no  difierenoe  makes. 
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She  obeys  with  ipeedy  will 

Her  gimye  parents'  wise  commandi; 

And  80  innocent,  that  lU 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands: 

Women's  feet  run  still  astray, 

If  once  to  ill  they  know  tjie  way. 

She  sails  by  that  rock  the  conrt. 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast ; 
And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port, 
Where  her  Dune  may  anchor  cast; 

Yirtoe  safely  cannot  sit^ 

Where  vice  is  enthron'd  finr  wii 

She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best, 
Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 
Without  masque,  or  ball,  or  fbast, 
Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night: 

O'er  that  darkness  whence  is  thnut 

Prayer  and  sleep,  oft  gorem^  lust 

She  her  throne  makes  reason  dimb, 
While  wild  passions  captive  lie: 
And,  each  article  of  time 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fly: 

All  her  vows  religious  be, 

And  her  love  she  tows  to  mo. 

Thomab  Eakdolfh  was  the  aon  of  the  steward  of  Lord  Zouoh,  and  waa 
bom  at  Newnham  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Jane  1605.  He 
piepared  for  the  univezsity  at  Westminister  school,  and  in  1628,  was  elected, 
as  King's  scholar,  to  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until 
he  had  taken  his  master^s  degree,  soon  after  which  he  was  chosen  to  a 
fellowship. 

Randolph's  genius  was  so  remarkably  precocious  that  he  acquired  poetic 
odebrity  even  before  he  entered  the  university;  having,  when  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  written  a  JSittory  rf  the  Ineamor 
tion  of  our  Saviour ,  in  verse.  Sucb  early  evidences  of  genius  being  aostained 
as  he  advanced  into  manhood,  Ben  Jonson,  through  affectionate  admiration, 
adopted  him  as  one  of  his  sons.  But  poet-like,  Randolph  evinaed  a  ihoiau|^ 
contempt  of  wealth,  and  a  corresponding  love  of  pleaanre ;  and  by  these 
means  he  was  drawn  mto  excesses  which  so  rapidly  shortaned  hia  life,  that 
he  died  in  Mardi  1634,  not  yet  having  attmed  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Randolj^  was  the  author  of  five  dramatic  pieces,  besides  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems.  Of  his  dramas,  the  Muse^s  Loohnff-Glan  is  a  greatly 
superior  production  to  the  rest,  and  was  for  a  long  time,  extremely  popular ; 
but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  miscellaneous  poems.  Of  these, 
the  following  address  to  a  Lady  ctdmiring  herself  in  a  Zooktuff^Gbus^  tliouj^ 
somewhat  jantastici  is  both  witty  and  elegant: — 
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Fair  lady,  when  yoa  see  the  giaoe 
Of  beauty,  in  your  looking-glass ; 
A  stately  forehead,  smooth  and  high, 
And  full  of  princely  msjesty; 
A  sparkling  eye  no  gem  so  fkir, 
Whose  lustre  dims  the  Cyprian  star; 
A  glorious  cheek,  divinely  sweet, 
Wherein  both  roses  kindly  meet; 
A  cherry  lip  that  would  entice 
Even  gods  to  kiss  at  any  price; 
You  think  no  beauty  is  so  rare 
That  with  your  shadow  might  compare; 
That  your  reflection  is  alone 
The  thing  that  men  most  dote  upon. 
Madam,  alas,  your  glass  doth  lie 
And  you  are  much  'deceived ;  for  I 
A  beauty  know  of  richer  grace, 
(Sweet,  be  not  angry)  'tis  your  fkce. 
Hence,  then,  0  learn  more  mild  to  be, 
And  leave  to  lay  your  blame  on  me: 
If  me  your  real  substance  move. 
When  you  so  much  your  shadow  love, 
Wise  nature  would  not  let  your  eye 
Look  on  her  own  bright  miyesty; 
Which,  had  you  once  but  gazed  upon, 
You  could  except  yourself,  love  none : 
What  then  you  can  not  love,  let  me, 
That  fiuse  I  can,  you  can  not  see. 
Now  you  have  what  to  love,  you'll  say, 
What  then  is  left  for  me,  I  pray  1 
My  face,  sweet  heart,  if  it  please  thee; 
That  which  you  can,  I  can  not  see: 
Bo  either  love  shall  gain  his  due, 
Yours,  sweet,  in  me,  and  mine  in  yoo. 

WnjLUM  Dayenamt  was  the  son  of  a  vintner,  and  was  bom  at  Qifiird, 
^  bis  fiither  kept  the  *  Crown  Tavern,'  in  1605.  The  *  Oown'  being  a 
^popular  stopping  place,  Shakspeare  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  up 
^^  in  his  frequent  joumeyings  from  London  to  Stratford,  and  young 
^Ottnt,  conceiving  ^e  strongest  admiration  for  the  great  poet,  poured 
^  loi  youthful  feelings  in  an  ode  conmiencing  with  the  ki^mng 

Beware,  delighted  poets,  when  yon  dag, 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  eariy  spring, 

Your  numerous  feet  not  tread 
The  banks  of  Avon,  for  each  flower 
(As  it  ne'er  knew  a  sun  or  shower) 

Hangs  there  the  pensive  head. 

At  this  time  Davenant  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  evidence  of 
iiOQBual  genius  thus  early  given,  induced  his  friends  to  enter  him  into  the 
gmomar-school  of  his  native  place,  whence,  after  suitable  preparation,  he 
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p—od  to  lincoln  College,  Qzfc»xL  He  discovered,  however,  little  taste  for 
tolUdfpaJte  leanuBg,  and,  thopelbve,  soon  loft  the  university  and  entered  into 
the  service  «•  p^e,  first  «f  Bnooes,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  afterward 
of  Lord  Brooke,  who  being  himself  a  poet,  was  much  delighted  with  him. 

In  similar  employments  Davenant  passed  his  life  imtil  1628,  when  h€ 
turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  began  to  write  for  the  stage;  and 
in  1638,  on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  was  appointed  poetrlanreale, 
He  was,  soon  after  this  period,  drawn  into  the  commotions  and  inlzigues 
of  the  civil  war,  and  being,  with  others,  suspected  by  the  parliamentary 
party  of  a  design  to  bring  their  army  into  the  interests  of  the  king,  he 
was  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Ailer  a  few  months'  imprison- 
ment he  obtained  his  release  and  retired  into  France ;  but  he  did  not  long 
remain  abroad ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  so  distinguished  himself  is 
the  cause  of  the  royalists,  that  in  1643  he  received  from  the  king  the  honoi 
of  knighthood. 

On  the  decline  of  the  king's  affiurs  Davenant  returned  to  France,  and 
soon  after  engaged  to  sail  for  Virginia  as  a  colonial  projector;  but  the 
vessel  in  which  he  set  sail  was  captured  off  the  coast  of  France  by  one  of 
the  parliametary  ships  of  war,  and  he  was  lodged  in  prison  at  Cowes,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  In  1650,  he  was  removed  to  the  Tawer,  preparatory  tc 
trial  by  the  High  Commission  Court.  His  life  w^as  now  considered  in  im- 
minent peril ;  but  through  the  influence  of  Milton,  who  was  at  the  time  all- 
powerful  with  the  dominant  party,  it  was  spared,  and  after  two  years'  im- 
prisonment he  obtamed  his  liberty.  It  is  said  that  Davenant  did  not  forget 
the  fevor  thus  received  at  Milton's  hands,  but  when,  after  the  Restoration 
the  royalists  were  again  in  the  ascendant,  he  interposed  in  turn  his  kind 
ofiBces  for  Milton's  safety,  and  that  it  was  through  his  influence  chiefly  that 
the  great  poet  was  spared.  Such  instances  of  reciprocal  admiration  for 
genius  afibrd  a  sweet  relief  to  the  general  asperities  of  political  contentions. 
After  the  Restoration,  Davenant  again  basked  in  royal  fieivor,  and  uninte^ 
rupted  prosperity  attended  liim  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  sev- 
enth of  April,  1668,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

Sir  William  Davenant  is  indebted  chiefly  for  his  fame  to  his  heroic  poem, 
Oondibert.  This  production,  though  regarded  by  his  friends  and  adnmen 
as  a  great  and  durable  monument  of  genius,  is  now  almost  entirely  fo^ 
gotten.  The  plot  is  romantic,  but  detective  in  interest ;  and  its  extrana 
length,  together  with  the  long  four-line  stanza  of  alternate  rh3anes  in  whkh 
it  is  written,  render  the  whole  poem  languid  and  tedious.  Critics  have 
been  strangely  at  variance  with  each  other  with  regard  to  its  merits ;  and 
as  to  general  readers  the  poem  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  we  shall  intzo- 
duce  the  following  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  work : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BIRTHA. 

To  AstragOD,  heaven  for  succession  gave 
One  only  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name,- 
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Whooe  mother  slept  where  flowers  grew  on  her  graye, 
And  she  succeeded  her  in  fkce  «D^|kme.  ^ 


f 


Her  beanty  princes  dorst  not  hoipe  to 
Unless  like  poets,  for  their  morning  theme ; 

And  her  mind's  beanty  they  wonld  rather  choose, 
Which  did  the  light  on  beanty's  lanthom  seem. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 
Witii  untaught  looks,  and  an  unpracticed  heart; 

Her  nets,  the  most  prepar'd  could  never  shun. 
For  nature  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been, 

Ne'er  warm'd  with  hopes,  nor  ere  allay'd  with  fears; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin, 

And  «in  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill, 
Which  with  incessant  business  fill'd  the  hours; 

In  spring  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still; 
In  autumn,  berries;  and  in  summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature,  with  calm  diligence, 

Her  own  free  virtue  silently  employs, 
Whilst  she  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense, 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress.  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 
The  busy  household  waits  no  less  on  her; 

By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends. 
Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

Oradous  and  free  she  breaks  upon  them  all 
With  morning  looks ;  and  they,  when  she  does  rise, 

I>evoutly  at  her  dawn  in  homage  fkll 
And  droop  like  flowers  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes... 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  she  does  spend, 
In  maid's  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought ; 

Pond  maids !  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stufi*  would  mend 
Which  nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought. 

She  tkshions  him  she  loved  of  augels'  kind ; 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employ'd 
To  the  first  ikthers  from  the  Eternal  Mmd, 

And  in  short  vision  only  are  enjoy'd. 

As  eagles,  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly, 

Of  wUd  impossibles  soon  weary  grow ; 
Peeling  their  bodies  Snd  no  rest  so  high, 

And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below; 

So  now  she  yields;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shan  be  s  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear; 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  yet  that  fotal  name  did  bear. 

Socm  her  opinion  of  his  hnrtless  heart, 
AfTection  turns  to  fidth;  and  then  lore's  fliro 
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To  hfiM«n,  though  buhftilly,  she  does  impart, 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heayenly  quire. 

*  If  I  do  love/  said  fhe,  'that  love,  0  Heaven! 
Toor  own  disciple,  Nature,  bred  in  mo ; 

Why  should  I  hide  the  paiaion  you  have  given, 
Or  blush  to  show  effeets  which  you  decree  1 

•  And  you,  my  alter'd  mother,  grown  above 
Qreat  Nature,  which  you  read  and  reverenc'd  here, 

Chide  not  such  kindness  as  you  once  call'd  love, 
■0  WIhi  you  as  mortal  as  my  fkther  were.' 


•     • 


Ytitt  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires; 

With  love's  vam  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires,  > 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hopes  in  fleeting  atreams. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-lifb ;  and  no  rough  wind 
In  that  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make; 

*  'That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind, 

Her  ears  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  sway, 

*  (The  youthAil  warrior's  most  excus'd  disease,) 
Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 

The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 

To  tliis  extract  from  Gondibert  we  add,  from  Sir  William  Davenant's 
minor  poems,  the  following  very  beautiful  verses : — 

SONG. 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest, 

And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wings; 
He  takes  his  window  fh>m  the  east. 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings, 
Awake,  awake,  the  mom  will  never  rise. 
Tin  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seunan's  star, 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes; 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are. 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes: 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn ! 

Then  draw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 

RicHABD  Fanshawk  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fionily  in  Derby- 
sliire,  and  was  bom  at  Ware  Park,  Hertfordshire,  in  1607,  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  Thomas  Fanutby,  the  most  fiimous 
teacher  of  the  age,  and  from  under  his  care  he  passed  to  the  omverBity  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until  he  had  completed  his  studies.  From 
the  university  Fanshawe  went  to  the  Continent,  and  by  the  means  of  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  for  some  years,  he  became  highly  accomplished 
both  in  mind  and  manners.    His  learning  and  ability  so  early  distingoished 
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him,  ihit,  in  1635,  when  he  was  but  twenty-eight  jears  of  age,  he  was  sent 
bj  Charles  the  First  as  minister  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  at  that  court  re- 
mained until  1641,  when  the  precarious  state  of  affairs  at  home  requiring 
his  presence,  he  was  recalled ;  and  through  all  the  disastrous  events  which 
immediately  followed,  adhered  unfalteringly  to  the  royal  cause.  In  1644, 
attending  the  court  at  Oxford,  Fanshawe  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the 
dvil  law  conferred  upon  him,  and  being  immediately  after  made  secretary 
to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  he  attended  the  prince  in  that  capacity,  Sai . 
into  the  western  part  of  England,  and  then  to  the  Scilly  lately  and  to  Jersey. 

In  1650,  soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  Fanshawe  was  created 
a  baronet  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Spain ;  but  was  icon  recalled  thence  to  Scotland,  where  he,  for  some 
time,  exercised  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  struggle  in  Scotland 
proved  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  Charles,  and  Fanshawe,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  was,  for  a  long  time,  kept  in  dose  oon-  ^ 
finement  in  London.  He  was  at  length,  however,  set  at  liberty,  and  in 
1659,  repaired  to  the  king  at  Breda,  and  was  knighted  by  him  in  the  April 
following.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  was  sent  as, 
ambassador  to  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  and  in  that  capacity  served  lua 
country  with  signal  ability  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Madrid  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June,  1666,  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Though  Fanshawe's  life  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  a  life  of  business, 
yet  in  the  midst  of  his  various  occupations,  he  still  found  time  to  devote 
much  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
scholar,  and  produced  very  acceptable  translations  of  the  Ltisiad  of  Camoena 
fix)m  the  Portuguese,  and  of  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  from  the  Italian ; 
with  the  latter  of  which  he  published  some  miscellaneous  poems,  from  which 
the  follo¥dng  are  selected : — 

A  ROSE. 

Thon  blushing  rose,  within  whose  virgin  leaves 

The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes, 
Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 

For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perftunes ! 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon : 
What  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee  t 

Thon  'rt  wondrous  frolic  being  to  die  so  soon: 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives, 
Know,  then,  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane; 

For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 
The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some  clown's  coarse  huigs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower, 

If  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn : 
And  many  Herods  lie  in  wait  each  hour 

To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  bom; 
Kay,  force  thy  bud  to  blow ;  their  tyrant  breath 
Anticipating  life,  to  hasten  death. 
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THE  SAINT'S  ENCOURAGEMENT— A  Song. 

Fight  on,  brave  soldiers,  for  the  cause ; 

Fear  not  the  cavaliers; 
Their  threat'nings  are  as  senseless,  as 

Our  jealousies  and  fears. 
'Tis  you  must  perfect  this  great  work. 

And  all  malignants  slay, 
You  must  bring  back  the  King  again 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  for  Religion  that  you  fight 

And  for  the  kingdom's  good, 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  men, 

And  shedding  guiltless  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train, 

All  loyal  subjects  slay; 
When  these  are  gone,  we  shall  be  blest, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

When  Charles  we've  bankrupt  made  like  us, 

Of  crown  and  power  bereft  him. 
And  all  his  loyal  subjects  slain, 

And  none  but  rebels  left  him. 
When  we've  beggar'd  all  the  land, 

And  sent  our  trunks  away, 
Well  make  him  then  a  glorious  prince, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  to  preserve  his  majesty. 

That  we  against  him  fight, 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  back. 

Because  our  cause  is  right: 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on't. 

Our  declarations  say. 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  king 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

At  Keynton,  Branford,  Plymouth,  York, 

And  divers  places  more. 
What  victories  we  saints  obtain'd 

The  like  ne'er  seen  before! 
How  often  we  Prince  Rupert  kill'd. 

And  bravely  won  the  day ; 
The  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

The  true  religion  we  maintain, 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenty; 
The  privilege  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  one  of  twenty ; 
The  ancient  Amdamental  laws; 

And  teach  men  to  obey 
Thehr  lawftd  sovereign;  and  all  thete 

The  clean  contmy  way. 
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We  subjects'  liberties  preserve, 

By  prisoDments  and  plunder, 
And  do  enrich  ourselves  and  state 

By  keeping  the  wicked  under. 
We  must  preserve  mechanics  now, 

To  lecturize  and  pray; 
By  them  the  gospel  is  advanced 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

And  though  the  king  be  much  misled 

By  that  malignant  crew! 
He'll  find  us  honest,  and  at  last 

Give  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  we  do  wisely  plot,  and  plot, 

Rebellion  to  destroy. 
He  sees  we  stand  fbr  peace  and  truth, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

The  public  works  shall  save  our  souls, 

And  good  out-works  together; 
And  ships  shall  save  our  lives,  that  stay 

Only  for  wind  and  weather. 
But  when  our  fkith  and  works  fkU  down. 

And  all  our  hopes  decay. 
Our  acts  will  bear  us  up  to  heaven, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

Sir  John  Suckling,  whom  we  next  notice,  possessed  such  a  natural  live- 
liness of  &ncy,  and  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  that  he  often  broke  through 
the  artificial  restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  the  hterary  taste  of  the  age,  but 
he  never  rose  into  the  poetry  of  passion  and  imagination.  He  is  a  delight- 
ful writer  of  what  are  called  '  occasional  poems.'  His  polished  wit,  playful 
fancy,  and  knowledge  of  life  and  society  enabled  him  to  give  interest  to  tri- 
fles, and  to  clothe  familiar  thoughts  in  the  garb  of  poetry. 

Suckling  was  bom  at  Witham,in  Essex,  in  1608.  He  was  of  a  very  enod- 
nent  family,  his  £ither  Sir  John  Suckling  being  Secretary  of  State  to  James 
the  First,  and  afterward  Comptroller  of  the  household  of  that  monarch's  suc- 
cessor, Charles.  The  poet  was  distinguished  almost  from  his  in£uicy,  being 
able  to  speak  Latin  at  five  years  of  age,  and  to  write  it  with  accuracy  at  nine. 
When  sixteen  years  old  he  entered  into  public  life  as  a  soldier  under  the 
celetatted  Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  served  out  an  entire  campaign. 
()n  his  return  to  England  he  entered  warmly  into  the  cause  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  support  He  also  intrigued  with  his 
brother  cavaliers  to  rescue  the  Earl  of  Stratford,  and  was  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  evade  a  trial  he  fled  to  France,  but  a  &tal  acci- 
dent befell  him  on  the  way.  Hi%  servant  having  robbed  him  at  an  inn,  Suck- 
ling learning  the  circumstances,  drew  on  his  boots  hurriedly  to  pursue  him ; 
but  a  rusty  nail,  or  the  blade  of  a  knife,  had  been  concealed  in  one  of  them, 
which,  wounding  him,  produced  mortification,  of  which  he  soon  after  died, 
in  1641,  and  in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 
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The  works  of  Suckling  oonsist  of  misoellaneouB  poems,  five  plays, 
letters.  His  poems  are  all  short,  and  the  best  of  them  ava  dedicati 
and  gallantry.  With  the  freedom  of  a  cavalier  he  has  iHiafter  pui 
prewion  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  sentiiMnts  are  » 
voluptuous,  but  rarely  coarse ;  and  there  is  so  much  elasticity  an( 
in  his  verses,  that  he  never  becomes  tedious.  His  Ballad  upon  a 
is  inimitable  for  witty  levity  and  choice  beauty  of  expression.  It 
touches  of  graphic  description  and  liveliness  equal  to  the  pictures  of 
The  following  well-known  stanza  has,  perhaps,  never  beeoi  excelled 

Her  fbet  beneath  her  pettioost, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light; 
But  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-daj 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight 

This '  Ballad,'  and  the  fine  lines  on  Detraction  which  follow  it,  arc 
poems  that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  introduce  fix>m  this  spirited  \ 

A  BALLAD  UPON  A  WBDDINO. 
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I  ten  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
^    'f^  Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen ; 

Oh,  things  without  compare  I 
k  Such  sights  again  can  not  be  fbmid 

^        "*  In  any  place  on  English  ground. 

**  <  Be  it  at  wake  or  fldr.      J^ 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  1^  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  knowest)  do  sell  our  hay. 
There  is  a  house  with  staha ; 
I  ^  And  thtra  did  I  see  coming  down 

Such  ftll  as  are  not  in  our  town, 
^  Vorty  at  leasts  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pestlent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  though,  than  thine) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest: 
«(  •  Our  Jandlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him : 

The  Ui^,  God  bless  him,  'twould  undo  him, 

Shonld  he  go  still  so  drest 

But  wot  you  what  t  the  youth  was  going 
To  mtke  an  end  of  all  his  wooing ; 

.The  parson  fbr  him  staid: 
Te(  \ff  his  leave,  fbr  all  his  haste, 
■i.did  not  so  much  wish  all  past 

FaiQhance,  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid,  and  therebj  hai^  a  tale, 
-^  *  Por  such  a  maid,  no  Whitsun-ale^ 

Could  ever  jet  produce: 
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No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 
.  ^.  Nor  half  so  fYill  of  juice. 

Sir  finder  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck: 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must), 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar,  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light; 
But  oh!  she  dances  such  a  way! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there,  V 

Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pair, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red;  and  one  was  thin,  *  * 

Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly;  ^.       * 

But  Dick,  |te  eyes  so  guard  her  fkoe, 
I  durst  no  nBre  upon  them  gaze,  * 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  breaki 

That  they  might  passage  get:  ^  ^« 

But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

Passion,  oh  me!  how  I  run  on!  - 

There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon,  •» 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride : 
The  bus'ness  of  the  kitchen's  great, 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knock'd  flirfqe, 
*  And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice  ^ 

His  summons  did  obey;  '\ 

Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band, 

Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table. 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 
To  stay  to  be  entreated  1 
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And  this  the  yerj  nftMm  was, 
Before  the  parson  wold  say  grace, 
'  TtaB  company  was  seated. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carome ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  tbe  house, 

The  hride's  came  thick  and  thick; 
«  And,  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  health, 

Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth,    ^ 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dickl 

^        0'  th'  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance; 
«  Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance ; 

,^    '  *  Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 

Thus  sev'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Till  every  woman  wish'd  her  place, 
And  eyery  man  wish'd  his. 

*  By  this  time  all  were  stol'n  aside 
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To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride; 

But  that  he  must  not  know: 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guess'd  her  mind, 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 

♦  ♦**** 

DETBACTION  EXECBATED. 

Thou  yermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds, 
Of  thoughts  impure,  by  vile  tongnea^piimate, 
Canker  of  conversation!  could'st  thK  find 
Nought  but  our  love  whereon  to  show  thy  hatel 
Thou  never  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; 
What  canst  thou  witness  theni  thou,  base  dull  aid, 
Wast  useless  |n  our  conversation, 
Where  each  meant  more  than  could  by  both  be  said. 
Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligence— fi-om  earth  t 
That  part  of  us  ne'er  knew  that  we  did  love: 
Or,  from  the  air  ^  our  gentle  sighs  had  birth 
From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  Joy  did  move ; 
Our  thoughts  as  pure  as  the  chaste  morning's  l»«ath, 
When  from  the  night's  cold  arms  it  creeps  away. 
Were  clothed  in  words,  and  maiden's  blush,  that  hath 
More  pnrity,  more  innocence  than  they. 
Nor  from  the  water  could'st  thou  have  this  tale; 
No  briny  tears  has  frurowed  her  smooth  cheek; 
And  I  was  pleas'd:  I  pray  what  should  he  ail, 
That  had  her  love;  fbr  what  else  could  he  seekl 
We  shortened  days  to  moments  by  love's  art, 
Whilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstasy 
Percety'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 
Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity. 
Much  less  could'st  have  it  from  the  purer  fire; 
Our  heat  exhales  no  vapour  from  coarse  sense, 
Such  as  are  hopes,  or  fears,  or  fond  desire : 
Our  mutual  love  itself  did  recompense. 
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Thoa  hast  no  correspondeMse  hMd  in  heaven, 
And  th'  elemental  world,  thoa  lee'st  is  free. 

Whence  hadst  thon,  then,  this  talking  mooAerl  even  ^ 

From  hell,  a  barhonr  fit  for  it  and  thee. 
Cnrat  he  th'  oAekms  tongne  that  did  address 
Thee  to  her  ean,  to  ruin  my  content :  .    ^      * 

May  it  one  minute  taste  such  happiness, 
Deaening  lost,  nnpitied  it  lament! 
;M.  must  ftrbear  her  sight,  and  so  repay 
In  grief)  those  hoars'  joy  shortened  to  a  dream ; 
Each  minute  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day,  *> 

And  in  one  year  outliye  Methnsalem.  « 

Cartwright,  Cleveland,  Lovelace  and  Crashaw  close  the  long  list  of  Eng- 
lish miscellaneous  poets  who  have  occupied  our  attention  during  the  last 
£>ar  lectures. 

WiLUAM  Cartwrioht,  oue  of  Ben  Jonson's  sens  of  the  muses,  was 
bom  at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  in  1611.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  free  school  of  his  native  place,  whence  he  removed  to  Westmin- 
ster school,  and  in  1628  entered  Christ  College,  Oxford.  Having  remained 
at  Osdford  imtil  he  had  taken  his  master's  degree,  he  entered  into  orders, 
and  soon  became  a  very  popular  preacher  in  the  imiversity.  In  1648  he 
was  chosen  junior  proctor  of  the  university  and  reader  in  metaphysics ;  and 
was  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  studying  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Toward  the 
doee  of  the  same  year  he  unfortunately  caught  a  malignant  fever  then  prev- 
alent at  Oxford,  and  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  1643,  in  his 
thirty-third  year.  The  king,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Oxford,  went  into 
mourning  for  Cartwright's  death ;  and  when  his  works  were  published  in 
1651,  no  less  than  fifty  copies  of  encomiastic  verses  were  prefixed  to  them 
by  the  wits  and  scholars  of  that  period. 

It  is  difiScult  to  conceive,.^m  the  perusal  of  Cartwright's  poems,  why  he 
should  have  obtained  such  extensive  applause  and  reputation.  His  pieces 
are  generally  short,  occasional  productions,  addressed  to  ladies  and  noblemen, 
or  to  his  brother  poets,  Fletcher  and  Jonson ;  or  slight  amatory  effusions,  not 
distinguished  either  for  elegance  or  &ncy.  Admiration  of  his  genius,  his 
youthful  virtues,  his  learning,  and  his  devoted  loyalty  to  the  king,  seemed  to 
have  mainly  contributed  to  his  popularity ;  and  his  premature  death  doubt- 
less renewed  and  deepened  the  impression  of  his  worth  and  talents.  Cart- 
wright  must  have  cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth ;  for  he  was  only  twenty- 
six  years  old  when  Ben  Jonson  died,  and  previous  to  that  period  the  veteran 
poet  paid  him  the  comphment  to  remark, '  My  son  Cartwright  writes  aU  like 
a  man.'  The  following  effusions  are  both  witty  and  pretty,  butpossess  no 
higher  merit : — 

THE  DREAM. 

I  dream'd  I  saw  myself  lie  dead, 
And  that  my  bed  my  coffin  grew, 
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SUenoe  and  sleep  this  strange  sight  bred, 
BqI^  wak'd,  I  found  I  Ji^'4  anew. 
,    LooMkV  ^^"'^  mom  on  fill^ljlright  face, 

HSne  eyes  bequeath'd  mine  heart  fVeah  pain; 
A  dart  rnsh'd  in  with  every  grace, 
And  so  I  kill'd  myself  again : 
^•^•'r  0  eyes,  what  shall  distressed  lovers  do, 

If  open  yon  can  kill,  if  shut  yon  view ! 


• . 


TO  CUPID. 

Thou,  who  didst  mAt  see  the  light, 

Nor  know'st  the  pleasure  of  the  sight. 

But  always  blinded,  canst  not  say. 

Now  il  is  night,  or  now  'tis  day ; 

8o  captivate  her  sense,  so  bliiA  her  eye. 

That  still  she  love  me,  yet  she  ne'er  know  why. 

Thou  wh^  dost  wound  us  with  sucb  art, 

We  see  no  blood  drop  firom  the  heart, 

And,  subtly  cruel,  leav'st  no  sign 

To  tell  the  blow  or  hand  was  thine; 

0  gently,  gently  wound  my  &ir,  that  she 

May  thence  believe  the  wound  did  come  from  tlieel 

TO  A  LADY  VAILBD. 

8o  lci|»  appeared,  when,  breaking  out  his  way 

From  the  dark  chaos,  he  first  shed  the  day; 

Newly  awak'd  out  of  the  bud,  so  shows 

The  half  seen,  half  hid  glory  of  the  rose, 

As  you  do  through  your  vails;  and  I  may  swear, 

Viewing  you  so,  that  beauty  doth  bide  there. 

So  Truth  lay  under  &bles,  that  the  eye 

Might  reverence  the  mystery,  not  descry; 

Light  being  so  proportioned,  that  no  more 

Was  seen,  but  what  might  cause  men  to  adore : 

Thus  is  your  dress  so  order'd,  so  contiifed, 

As  'tis  but  only  poetry  revived. 

Such  doubtful  light  had  sacred  groves,  where  rods 

And  twigs  at  last  did  shoot  up  into  gods; 

Where,  then,  a  shade  darkeneth  the  beauteous  ftoe^ 

May  I  not  pay  a  reverence  to  the  placet 

So,  under  water,  glinmiering  stars  appear, 

As  those  (but  nearer  stars)  your  eyes  do  llm; 

So  deities  darkened  sit,  that  we  may  find 

A  better  way  to  see  them  in  our  mind. 

No  bold  Ixion,  then,  be  here  allow'd. 

Where  Juno  dares  herself  be  in  the  dond. 

Methinks  the  first  age  comes  again,  and  we 

See  a  retrieval  of  simplicity. 

Thus  looks  the  country  virgin,  whose  brown  hue 

Hoods  her,  and  makes  her  show  oven  vefl'd  as  you. 

Blest  mean,  that  checks  our  hope,  and  spurs  our  fear 

Whiles  all  doth  not  lie  hid,  nor  all  i^pear:. 
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0  fbar  ye  no  assaalts  Orom  bolder  men; 
When  they  assail,  lMl;^iis  your,  armour  th«n. 
A  silken  helmet  'WtffMitfeud  those  pari^ 
Where  softer  kissetf  are  the  only  darti ! 

John  Cleveland  was  bom  at  Henklej,  Ldoeetefsluie,  in  1613.  Hit 
father  bemg  rector  of  the  parish,  and  also  a  man  of  sound  learning,  the 
future  poet's  early  studies  were  carefullj  attended  to  at  home,  supervised 
by  an  able  teacher  connected  with  the  grammaiHsdiool  of  the  place.  When 
well  prepared,  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  soon 
became  distinguished  for  both  talents  nid  learning.  As  an  orator  espe- 
dalfy,  he  was  unrivalled ;  and  such  was  his  general  popularity,  that  as  soon 
IB  he  had  taken  his  degrees  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  St  John's 
College.  Cleveland  continued  at  the  university  about  nine  years,  the  de- 
light and  ornament  of  the  college  to  which  he  belonged,  and  during  that 
time  he  became  as  eminent  as  a  poet  as  he  was  as  an  orator.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  espoused  the  royaf  cause  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  his  nature,  in  consequence  of  which,  as  soon  as  the  reins  of  power 
paned  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  party,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
mioivBfaip,  and  turned  upon  the  world.  He  now  repaired  to  Oxford,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  king,  and  there  employed  his  talents  in  the  oomposi- 
iioii  of  those  severe  and  biting  satires  which  rendered  him,  at  the  time,  the 
del^Pii  of  his  party,  and  the  terror  of  their  foes. 

From  Oiferd,  Cleveland,  on  invitation  of  Sir  Richari  Willis,  governor  of 
Newaiki  removed  to  that  city,  and  there  was  inunediately  elevated  to  the 
office  of  Judge-advocate — a  situation  which  he  continued  to  £11  till  Newark 
was,  by  the  king's  order,  surrendered  to  the  parliament  In  1655,  he  was 
seized  at  Norwich  and  cast  into  prison,  being  '  a  person  of  great  abihty,  and 
so  able  to  do  the  greater  disservice.'  He  remained  in  prison  for  some  time, 
enduring  all  the  wretchedness  that  poverty  and  destitution  could  inflict ; 
but  at  length  becoming  exhausted  from  his  suflferings,  he  petitioned  Crom- 
well for  his  release  in  terms  so  pathetic  and  moving,  that  the  heart  of  the 
Protector  was  melted,  and  he  set  him  at  hberty.  Cleveland  now  repaired 
to  London  to  resume  his  literary  pursuits,  but  he  died  soon  after,  on  the 
fourteenth  ct  April,  1658,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  in 
that  chy. 

Besides  his  strong  and  caustic  satires,  which  were  the  chief  source  of  his 
popularity  while  H^ig,  and  which  Butler  afterward  partially  imitated  in  his 
*  Hudifaras,'  Cleyeland  wrote  some  love  verses  containing  morsels  of  genuine* 
poetry,  imid  a  mass  of  affected  metaphors  and  £uicies.  He  canded  ffir 
lantiy  to  an  extent  bordering  on  the  ridiculous,  making  all  nature-nnm  and 
shade — do  homage  to  his  mistress.  To  illustrate  this  remark  wMeed  only 
present  the  following  lines : — 
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ON  PHILLIS,  WALKING  BEFORE  SUNRISE. 

The  dnggish  mom  as  yet  nndrcss'd, 
My  Pbillis  brake  from  out  her  rest, 
As  if  she  *<i  made  a  match  to  run   ^ 
With  Venus,  usher  to  the  sun. 
The  trees,  (like  yeomen  of  her  guard 
Serving  more  for  pomp  than  ward, 
Rank'd  on  each  side  with  loyal  duty,) 
Wave  branches  to  inclose  her  beauty. 
The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopp'd, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underpropp'd, 
Whose  wooden  carcasses  are  grown 
To  be  but  coffins  of  their  otrf|[ 
Revive,  and  at  her  general  d%, 
Each  receives  his  ancient  soul. 
The  winged  choiristers  began 
To  chyp  their  matins;  and  the  flm 
Of  whistling  winds,  like  organs  play'd 
Unto  Ibeir  voluntaries,  mada 
The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise 
To  be  her  morning  sacrifice; 
The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  their  beds, 
Start  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads ; 
And  he  that  for  their  colour  seeks, 
May  find  it  vaulting  in  her  cheeksi 
Whtre  roses  mix;  no  civil  war 
Between  her  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  fVill  stop, 
Packs  and  shuts  up  his  gaudy  shop, 
Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  display; 
Thus  Phillis  antedates  the  day. 

These  miracles  had  cramp'd  the  sun. 
Who,  thinking  that  his  kingdom's  won, 
Powders  with  light  his  frizzled  locks. 
To  see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
(Like  lattice  windows)  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye, 
Lest  her  full  orb  his  sight  should  dim, 
And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him: 
Till  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ray. 
To  force  us  a  new-fkshion'd  day.  m^ 

But  what  new-jRuhion'd  palsy  's  this,  'w 

Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss  1 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw, 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe; 
Phillis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 
Should  wed  October  into  May, 
And  as  her  beauty  caus'd  a  spring. 
Devotion  might  an  autumn  bring) 
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Withdrew  her  heams,  yet  made  no  night, 
But  left  the  son  her  curate  light. 

Richard  Lovelace  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  and  was  born 
at  Woolridge,  Kent,  in  1618.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  Wood 
describes  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  '  as  the  most  amiable  and  beautifiil 
penoQ  that  eye  ever  beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and 
courtly  deportment,  which  made  him  then,  but  especially  after,  whcpi  he  re- 
tired to  the  great  city,  much  admired  and  adored  by  the  female  sex.'  Soon 
after  Lo?elaoe  had  completed  his  studies  he  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
being  thus  personally  distinguished,  and  a  royalist  in  principle,  he  was 
diosen  by  the  county  of  Kent  to  deliver  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, praying  that  the  king'Jppight  be  restored  to  his  rights,  and  the 
goremment  settled.  The  '  Long  Parliament'  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and 
Lorelace  was  thrown  into  prison  for  his  temerity.  He  was  eventually 
Hberated  on  heavy  bail,  and  soon  after  spent  the  balance  of  his  fortune  in 
Mess  efforts  to  succour  the  royal  cause. 

Lovelace  afterward  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  French 
army,  but  being  wounded  at  Dunkirk,  he  relinquished  his  command,  and  in 
1648  returned  to  England.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  reached  his  native 
shore  before  he  was  apprehended  and  again  cast  into  prison ;  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  a  second  retrieve,  he  beguiled  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  by 
oollediDg  and  arranging  his  poems  for  publication.  They  appeared  in  1649, 
under  the  title  of  Lucastra :  Odes,  Sonnets,  and  Songs,  The  general  title  was . 
bestowed  upon  them  on  account  of  the  ^  lady  of  his  love,'  Lucy  Sackev%ell, 
whom  he  usually  called  Lux  Castra,  This  attachment  proved,  in  the 
event,  unfortunate ;  for  the  lady,  hearing  that  Lovelace  died  of  his  woupds 
at  Dunkirk,  married  another  man.  From  this  time  the  course  of  thA  poet 
Wis  downward.  The  dominant  party  did,  indeed,  release  his  person,  when 
the  death  of  the  king  had  left  them  the  jiess  to  fear  from  their  opponents ; 
but  Lovelace  was  now  penniless,  and  th^  reputation  of  %  broken  cavalier 
was  no  passport  to  better  circumstances.  Oppressed  with  want  and  melan- 
choly, he  gradually  sunk  into  a  consumption,  and  finally  died  in  a  miser- 
able alley  near  Shore  Lane,  London,  in  1658, — a  death  presenting  a  striking 
ooQtrast  to  thi  gay  and  splendid  scenes  of  his  youth. 

The  poetry  of  Lovelace,  like  his  life,  was  very  unequal  There  is  a  spirit 
and  nobleness  in  some  of  his  verses  and  sentiments^  that  charms  the  reader 
as  nmch  as  his  gallant  bearing  and  fine  person  captivated  the  Adr.  9is 
geoios  mn  exalted,  but  his  taste  was  perverted  by  the  affected  wit  and  ri- 
dicolous  fmkaairy  of  the  day.  That  he  knew,  however,  how  to  appreciate 
true  tastr&id  nature,  may  be  seen  fix>m  the  follovring  lines  on  Lely's  por- 
trait of  Charles  the  First: — 

See  what  an  humble  bravery  doth  shine, 
And  grief  triumphant  breaking  through  each  line. 
How  it  commandB  the  fkce!  So  sweet  a  scom 
Never  did  happy  miaery  adorn ! 
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80  sacred  a  contempt  that  others  show 

To  this  (o*  the  height  of  all  the  wheel)  below ; 

That  mightiest  monarchs  by  this  shaded  book 

fl  ,  Biay  copy  out  their  proudest,  riohest  look. 

•■ 

Lovdaoe^s  ligyi^jpoeins  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  He; 
though^ Aflf  are  less  buoyant  in  spirit,  and  less  natural  in  faiagery  and  i 
From  tIuB|i  poems  we  select  the  Mowing  addtesses,  both  (A  which  an 
tainlj  nny  beautiful : — 

TO  LUCASTA,  ON  GOING  TO  THE  WARE 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  qidet  mind, 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase. 

The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  fiUth  embrace 
*  A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Tet  this  inconstancy  is  such, 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Lov'd  I  not  honour  more. 

TO  ALTHEA,  FROM  PRISON. 

When  loTe  with  unconflned  wings 

Holers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetter'd  with  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air. 

Know  nd  suoH  liberty. 


*When  flowing  ti^  nm  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crown'd, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
When  thinly  grief  in  wine  we  steep. 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  flree, 
Fishis  that  tipple  in  the  deep. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  linnet-like,  confined,  I 

With  shrQkr  note  shall  sing 
The  mercy,  feweetness,  mi^ty, 

Ana  glories  of  my  Ung; 
When  I  Shan  Toiot  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th'  enlarged  wfaidB  that  curl  the  flood. 

Know  no  saeh  liberty. 

Btone  walls  do  noi  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  ban  a  cage; 
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Bfinds,  innocent  and  qniet,  take 

That  for  an  hennitage: 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  ny  soul  am  free ;  p 

Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty.  *  ' 

■ 

Richard  Crash  aw  was  the  son  of  William  Crashaw,  an  eminettt  preacher 
at  the  Temple  Church,  London ;  but  the  time  of  his  birth  is  unkalb^wn.   He 
recdred  the  early  part  of  hb  education  at  the  *  Charter  House'  near  London^ 
and  thence  passed  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  whence,  after  a  brief  pe- 
riod, he  entered  Peter  House  College,  of  which  he  was  soon  after  chosen  a 
fellow.    When  the  parliamentary  party  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  imi- 
lenity,  he  was,  with  many  others,  ejected  from  his  fellowship ;  and  b^g 
of  an  enthusiastic  disposition  he  hved  for  several  years  in  St.  Maiy's  Church, 
near  Peter  House,  engaged,  chiefly,  in  religious  offices  and  writing  devotional 
poetry ;  and  *  like  a  primitive  saint,  offering  more  prayers  by  night,  than 
oUwn  usually  offer  in  the  day.'    Foreseeing,  as  he  supposed,  that  the  chmth' 
of  England  would  be  subverted,  Crashaw  removed  to  France  and  became  a 
proselyte  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  faith ;  and  soon  after,  through  the  friend- 
ship of  Cowley,  he  obtained  the  notice  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  Paris,  and  who  recommended  him  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
diurch  in  Italy.     He  there  became  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a 
Ginon  of  the  church  of  Loretto.    In  this  situation  he  died  about  1650,  and 
when  intelligence  of  the  event  reached  England,  Cowley  honored  his  mem- 
wyiith — 

The  meed  of  a  melodious  tear. 

Ghtthaw  was  a.  very  accomplished  scholar,  and  his  translations  from  the 
1^  and  the  Italian  languages  possess  great  freedom,  force,  and  beauty. 
H«  translated  part  of  the  5<M^/fo  fiTiTtfree^e  from  the  Italian  of  Merino;  and 
pwagoB  from  his  yersion  are  not  unwofihy  of  even  MihoD.  *  He  thus  dd- 
>cribeB  the  abode  ci  Satan : — 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyta, 

Tliere,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things, 

Hie  world's  profound  heart  pants;  there  placed  Is 

MIschieTs  old  master;  close  about  him  clings 

A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 

His  corresponding  cheeks:  these  loathsome  strii^     ^ 

Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties  ^ 

Fast  bound,  since  first  he  fbrf^ted  the  skies. 

•  •      ^  »  •  •  * 

nta  would  he  have  ibrgoi  what  fktal  strings 
Stemally  bind  each  rebeUkms  limb; 
He  shook  himself  and  spread  his  spacions  wings, 
Which,  like  two  bosom'd  sdls^  embrace  the  dim 
Air  with  a  dismal  shade,  but  all  in  vain; 
Of  ster^  adamant  is  his  strong  disin. 
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While  thus  Hearen's  highest  cotmselB,  by  the  low 
Footsteps  of  their  effects,  he  traced  too  well, 
He  toss'd  his  troubled  eyes — embers  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell; 
With  his  foul  claws  he  fcnc'd  his  fbrrow'd  brow, 
And  gaye  a  ghastly  shriek,  whose  horrid  yell 
Ran  trembling  through  the  hollow  yaolt  of  ni^t 

The  felicity  and  copiousness  of  Crashaw's  language  are,  perhaps,  better 
seen  from  his  translations  than  from  his  original  poems ;  and  did  our  spaoe 
permit,  we  should,  therefore,  be  happy  to  introduce,  entire,  his  version  of 
Music's  Duel,  from  the  Latin  of  Strada :  it  is  seldom  that,  in  our  poetica] 
pitgriml^,  so  sweet  and  luxurious  a  strain  of  pure  description  and  senti- 
ment greets  us  as  it  contains. 

■  '/VnSL^  tiding  at  Cambridge,  Crashaw  published  a  volume  of  Latin 
poems  and  epigrams,  in  one  of  which  occurs  the  weU-known  oonoeii  relative 
to  the  saered  miracle  of  water  being  turned  into  wine — 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blush*d. 

In  1646,  his  English  poems  appeared  under  the  title  of  Steps  to  the 

Temple,  The  Delights  of  the  Muses,  and  Carmen  Deo  Nostra.    The  greater 

part  of  the  volume  consists  of  religious  poetry,  much  of  which,  though 

deficient,  occasionally,  in  taste  and  judgment,  indicates  genius  of  a  very  high 

order.    No  poet  of  his  day  is  so  rich  in  *  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  the 

genuine  ore  of  poetry,  as  he.    It  is,  therefore,  deeply  to  be  r^retted  that  his 

life  had  not  been  longer,  more  calm  and  fortunate — ^realizing  his  own 

exquisite  lines — 

A  happy  soul  that  all  the  way 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day. 

Of  the  two  beautiful  similes  which  the  following  lines  contains,  the  first 
reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Dying,  and  the  other,  of 
one  of  Shakspeare's  best  sonnets  : — 

IVe  seen,  indeed,  the  hopef\il  bud 

Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  stood. 

Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 

Of  the  new-saluted  day ; 

His  tender  top  not  ftilly  spread  ; 

The  sweet  dash  of  a  shower  new  shed, 

Invited  him  no  more  to  hido 

Within  himself  the  purple  pride 

Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo. 

While  he  sweetly  'gan  to  show 

His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him; 

Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him, 

And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 

Sham'd  not  spitefully  to  waste 

All  his  leaves  so  fVesh  and  sweet, 

And  lay  them  trembling  at  his  feet 
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Fve  ■een  fber  mornhig'B  lovely  ny 
Hover  o'er  the  new-bom  day, 
With  rosy  wings,  so  richly  bright, 
Ab  if  he  scom'd  to  think  of  night. 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  Heaven's  radiant  ikoe  look  foul, 
CaU'd  for  an  nntimely  night 
To  blot  the  nowly-blossom'd  light 

The  following  Hymn  will  form  an  appropriate  dose  for  our  brief  sketch 
of  tlua  deeply  interesting  poet : — 

HYMN  TO  THE  NAME  OP  JESUS. 


4 


I  shg  the  Name  which  none  can  saj , 

Bnt  tonch'd  with  an  interior  ray ;  «  '  ** 

The  name  of  our  new  peace ;  onr  good ;  ^ 

Onr  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood;  4 

.The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  loves:  * 

Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  doves! 
The  high-bom  brood  of  day ;  you  bright 
Candidates  of  blissful  light, 
The  heirs  elect  of  love ;  whose  names  belong 
Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song ; 
All  ye  wise  souls,  who  in  the  wealthy  breast 
Of  this  unbounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest. 
Awake,  my  glory !  soul  (if  such  thou  be. 
And  that  fidr  word  at  all  refer  to  thee), 

Awake  and  sing. 

And  be  all  wing! 
Bring  hither  thy  whole  self;  and  let  mo  see 
What  of  thy  parent  heaven  yet  speaks  in  thee. 

0  thou  art  poor 

Of  noble  powers,  I  see. 
And  toM  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me ; 
Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 
Than  this  great  morning's  mighty  business. 

One  little  world  or  two, 

Alas !  will  never  do ; 

We  must  have  store; 
Go,  soul,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more ; 

Go  and  request 
Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  chesty 
Of  heav'ns  the  self-involving  set  of  spheres, 
Which  dull  mortality  more  foels  than  hears; 

Then  rouse  the  nest 
Of  nimUe  art,  and  traverse  round 
The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound : 
And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-sovereign  name, 
To  wim  each  several  kind 
And  shape  of  sweetness— be  they  tneh 

As  sigh  with  snpple  wind 

Or  answer  irtAil  touch — 

Q 


.^ 
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That  they  conrene  and  come  away 

To  wait  at  the  love-crowned  doon  of  that  illiifltrioiis  day. 

Come,  lovely  name !  life  of  our  hope ! 
Lo  we  hold  ont  om*  hearts  wide  ope! 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day, 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  show'rs,  with  ]ong-stietch*d  hands ! 

Lo  how  the  labooring  earth, 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee 

Leaps  at  thy  birth! 
The  attending  world,  to  wait  thy  rise, 

First  tom'd  to  eyes; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
Tnm'd  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  too. 
Come,  royal  name!  and  pay  the  expense 
Of  all  this  predons  patience : 

Oh,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  barren  years 
Melted  and  measured  ont  in  seas  of  tears! 
Oh,  see  the  weary  lids  of  wakeAil  hope 
(Love's  eastern  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn. 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn! 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long  look'd  for  day ! 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away« 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes !    It  comes,  among 
The  conduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  and  swarms  abont  it 

Oh,  they  are  wise. 
And  know  what  sweets  are  sacked  from  oat  it 

It  is  the  hive 

By  which  they  thrive, 
Where  all  their  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  dove's 
Soft  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loves, 
Welcome  to  our  dark  world,  thou  womb  of  day! 
Unfold  thy  fair  conceptions ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys. 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings !  spirits  of  souls  extracted! 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers. 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets !  and  break  upon  us 

In  balmy  showers ! 
Oh,  fill  our  senses,  and  take  ttom  us 
All  force  of  so  profltne  a  fallacy, 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smells  of  thee. 
Fair  flow'ry  name  1  in  none  but  thee, 
And  thy  nectareal  fhigrancy. 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets; 


I 
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By  wbom  it  ia  defined  thus — 

That  no  porfVune 

Forever  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  prove  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name,  to  thee. 
Sweet  name!  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense; 
Mountains  of  myrrh  and  beds  of  spices, 
And  ten  thousand  paradises, 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  ftx>m  thence. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping! 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soil  lap  lie  a  sleeping! 
Happy  he  who  has  Uie  art 

To  awake  them, 

And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be, 
When  thy  old  friends,  on  fire  all  f\ill  of  thee, 
Fought  against  fVowns  with  smiles;  gave  glorious  chase 
To  persecutions;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers,  durst  with  brave 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  grave. 
On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thee, 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee, 
Where  racks  and  torments  striv'd  in  vain  to  reach  thee. 

Little  alas!  thought  they 
Who  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  friends, 

Their  f\iry  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serv'd  them  in  thy  glorious  ends. 
What  did  their  weapons,  but  with  wider  pores 
Enlarge  thy  flaming-breasted  lovers. 

More  fteelj  to  transpire 

That  impatient  fire 
The  heart  that  hides  thee  hardly  covers  1 
What  did  their  weapons,  but  set  wide  the  doors 
F(^  theel  fair  purple  doors,  of  love's  devising; 
The  ruby  windows  which  enrich'd  the  east 
Of  thy  so  oft-repeated  rishig. 
Each  wound  of  theirs  was  thy  new  morning. 
And  re-enthron'd  thee  in  thy  rosy  nest, 
WHh  bhuh  of  thine  own  blood  thy  day  adoring: 
It  was  the  wit  of  love  o'erflow'd  the  bounds 
Of  wrath,  and  made  the  way  through  all  theM  womidB. 
Welcome,  dear  all-adored  name ! 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas !  what  will  they  do. 
When  Btabbom  rooks  shall  bow, 
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And  bills  hang  down  their  hear'n-salutiog  heads 

To  seek  for  humble  beds 
Of  dust,  T?hcre,  in  the  bashful  shades  of  night, 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  they  may  lie, 
And  couch  before  the  dazzling  light  of  thy  dread  majesty. 
They  that  by  love's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee, 
Shall  then,  with  Just  conftision,  bow 

Anf  Iwak  before  thee. 


tnlnxt  tjjt  (BhtttDtfr, 


^ITTANDER  scot — SIR  RICHARD    HAITLAND— ALEXAKDER   MORTGOKERY — ^ALEX- 
•AADER  HUME— GEORGE    BUCHANAN — ^JAMES   THE  SIXTH — BIB  ROBERT  ATTON — 
KA&L  OF  ARCRUM — EARL  OF  STIRLING — WILLIAM  DRUXMOm)— DOCTOR  ARTHUR 
30HHST0SI — SIR  ROGER  l'ESTRANGE.  ^ 

HAVING,  in  the  last  lecture,  closed  our  remarks  iqKm.tlie  English  mis- 
oeUaneous  poets  who  graced  the  age  of  ElizaheUx  and  her  immediate 
vi&coeBsoTs,  we  now  pass  to  notice  briefly  their  contemporaneous  bards  in 
SootLmd,  where  the  muses  were  not  wholly  neglected.    There  was,  how- 
ever, 80  little  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  at  this  time,  that  the 
woAb  of  the  English  poets  seem  to  have  been  comparatively  unknown  in 
tlie  north,  and  to  have  had  no  Scottish  imitators.     The  country  was  then 
in  a  nide  and  barbarous  state,  tyrannized  over  by  the  nobles,  and  torn  by 
Vntenal  feuds  and  dissensions.     In  England,  the  Reformation  had  proceeded 
fcaa  the  throne,  and  was  accomplished  without  violence  or  disorder ;  but  in 
Scotland  it  uprooted  the  whole  form  of  society,  and  was  marked  by  fierce 
contentions  and  lawless  turbulence.     The  absorbing  influence  of  this  eocle- 
Btttical  struggle  was  altogether  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry. 
ItBhed  a  gloomy  spirit  over  the  nation,  and  almost  proscribed  the  study  of 
n^nantic  literature.    The  drama,  which  in  England  was  the  nurse  of  so 
manj  fine  thoughts,  so  much  stirring  passion,  and  beautiful  imageiy,  was 
ihunned  as  a  leprosy,  fatal  to  both  religion  and  morality.    The  very  songs 
in  Scotland  partook  of  this  religious  character ;  and  so  widely  was  the  po- 
lemical spirit  difiused,  that  Alexander  Scot,  the  earliest  poet  of  this  period, 
in  Ub  New  Year  0\ft  to  ike  Queen,  in  1562,  says — 

That  trimmer  lads  and  little  lasses,  lo, 

Will  arg;ae  baith  with  bishop,  priest,  and  friar. 

Hie  histoiy  of  Scot's  life  is  so  little  known,  that  neither  the  date  of  his 

loth,  nor  the  period  of  his  death,  has  been  preserved.    He  wrote  several 

ihort  satires,  and  some  other  miscellaneous  poems,  the  prevailing  amatoiy 

eharacter  of  which  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  Scottish  Anacreon, 

tbcN^  there  are  many  points  wanting  to  complete  his  resemblance  to  the 

Xeun  bftrd.    As  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  we  present  the  following  piece : — 
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TO  HIS  HEART. 

Hence,  heart,  with  her  that  must  depart, 

And  hald  thee  with  thy  soverain, 
For  I  had  leveH  want  ane  heart, 

Nor  have  the  heart  that  does  me  pain; 

Therefore  go  with  thy  luve  remain, 
And  let  me  hve  thus  unmolest; 

See  that  thou  come  not  back  again. 
But  bide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Sen  jihe  that  I  have  serrit  lang, 

Is  to  depart  so  suddenly, 
Address  thee  now,  for  thou  sail  gang 

And  beir  thy  lady  company. 

Fra  she  be  gone,  heartless  am  I; 
For  whyl  thou  art  with  her  possest. 

Therefore,  my  heart!  go  hence  in  hy, 
And  bide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Though  this  belappit  body  here 

Be  bound  to  servitude  and  thrall, 
My  faithAil  heart  is  free  inteir. 

And  mind  to  serve  my  lady  at  all. 

Wald  God  that  I  were  perigall* 
Under  that  redolent  rose  to  rest! 

Yet  at  the  least,  my  heart,  thou  sail 
Abide  with  her  thou  luvis  best. 

Sen  in  your  garth^  the  lily  whyte 

May  not  remain  amang  the  lave, 
Adieu  the  flower  of  haiU  delyte ; 

Adieu  the  succour  that  may  me  save; 

Adieu  the  fhtgrant  balme  suaif,^ 
And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest ! 

My  faithfdl  heart  she  sail  it  have, 
To  bide  with  her  it  luvis  best. 

Deplore,  ye  ladies  clear  of  hue, 

Her  absence,  sen  she  must  depart^ 
And  specially  ye  luvers  true, 

That  wounded  be  with  luvis  dart. 

For  ye  sail  want  you  of  ane  heart 
Ab  well  as  I,  therefore  at  last 

Do  go  with  mine,  with  mind  inwart, 

And  bide  with  her  thou  luvis  best, 

Contemporary  "with  Scot^  lived  Maitland,  Montgomery,  Home,  and  Ba- 
clianan,  tlie  last  of  whom  distinguished  himself  equally  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  but  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  purity  and  daasic  el^anoe  of 
his  Latin  poems. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland  was  bom  at  Lethington,  in  1496.    He  pMsed 

1  Bather.  >  Competent;  had  it  in  my  potper 

'  Chuden.  4  £ml»«oe. 
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in  active  life  as  a  judge  and  statesman,  and  during  his  latter  yean  he  re- 
jeyed  the  duties  of  his  official  station  by  composing  some  moral  and  oonver- 
ladonal  pieces,  and  by  collecting  into  the  well-known  manuscript  that  bears 
m  name,  the  best  productions  of  his  contemporaries.  Maithmd's  fiuniliar 
(tjle  reminds  us  of  that  of  Lyndsay.  His  death  occurred  in  1586,  when 
le  was  in  his  ninety-first  year.  The  following  satire  will  well  reward  the 
abor  of  a  careful  perusal : — 

SATIRE  ON  THE  TOWN  LADIES. 

Some  wifis  of  the  borrowstonn 
Sae  wonder  vain  are,  and  wantonn, 
In  warld  they  wait  not^  what  to  weir: 
On  daithis  they  ware^  mony  a  crown ; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir.3 

And  of  fine  silk  their  Airrit  dokis, 
With  hingan  sleeves,  like  geil  pokis; 
Nae  preaching  will  gar  them  forbeir 
To  weir  all  thing  that  sin  provokis ; 
And  all  for  newlangleness  of  geir. 

Their  wilicoats  maun  weel  be  hewit, 
Broudred  richt  braid,  with  pasmcnts  sewit 
I  trow  wha  wald  the  matter  speir, 
That  their  gudemen  had  cause  to  me  it, 
That  OTir  their  wifis  wore  sic  geir. 

Their  woven  hose  of  silk  are  shawin, 

Barrit  aboon  with  taisels  drawin; 

With  gartens  of  ane  new  maneir 

To  gar  their  courtliness  be  knawin; 

And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir.  . 

Sometime  they  will  beir  up  their  gown 
To  shaw  their  wilicoat  hingan  down ; 
And  sometime  baith  they  will  upbeir, 
To  shaw  their  hose  of  black  or  brown; 
And  all  for  newfiinglencss  of  geir. 

Their  collars,  carcats,  and  hause  beidis  !* 
With  velvet  hat  heigh  on  their  heidis, 
Cordit  with  gold  like  ane  younkeir. 
Braidit  about  with  golden  threidis; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 

Their  shoon  of  velvet,  and  their  muilis ! 
In  kirk  they  are  not  content  of  stuilis, 
The  sermon  when  they  sit  to  heir, 
But  carries  cusheons  like  vahi  Ailis; 
And  all  fbr  newlkngleness  of  geir. 

And  some  will  spend  mair,  I  hear  say, 
In  spice  and  drugis  in  ane  day, 

1  Wot,  or  know  not.  >  Spend. 

s  Attire.  «  Beads  for  toe  throat 
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Nor  wald  their  mothers  in  ane  yehr. 
Whilk  will  gar  mony  pack  decay, 
When  they  sae  vainly  waste  their  geir. 

Leave,  burgess  men,  or  all  be  lost, 
On  your  wifis  to  mak  sic  cost, 
Whilk  may  gar  all  your  baimis  bleir,* 
8he  that  may  not  want  wine  and  roast. 
Is  able  for  to  waste  some  geir. 

Between  them,  and  nobles  of  blude, 

Nae  difference  but  ane  velvet  hude! 

'  Their  cumrock  curchies  are  as  deir. 

Their  other  daithis  are  as  gude. 
And  they  as  costly  in  other  geir. 

Of  burgess  wifis  though  I  speak  plain, 
Some  landwart  ladies  are  as  vain. 
And  by  their  claithing  may  appeir, 
Wearing  gayer  nor  them  may  gain, 
On  ower  vain  daithis  wasting  geir. 

Albzander  Montoomert,  of  whose  history  littJe  has  been  preserved, 
was  known  as  a  poet  of  reputation  as  early  as  1568,  but  his  piindpal  work, 
The  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  was  not  published  until  1597.  'The  Cherry  and 
the  SW  is  an  allegorical  poem,  representing  virtue  and  vice.  The  allegory 
id  defective,  but  some  of  Montgomery's  descriptions  are  lively  and  vigorons, 
and  the  style  of  verse  adopted  in  this  poem  was  afterward  followed  by 
Bums.  Divested  of  some  of  the  antique  spelling,  parts  of  the  poem  seem 
as  modem,  and  are  as  smoothly  versified  as  the  Scottish  poetry  of  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  To  illustrate  this  remark  we  need  only  take  the  following 
sample: — 

The  cushat  crouds,  the  corbie  cries, 
The  cuckoo  conks,  the  prattling  pyee 

To  geek  there  they  begin; 
The  jargon  of  the  jangling  jays, 
The  craiking  caws  and  keckling  kays, 

They  deave't  me  with  their  din. 
The  painted  pawn  with  Argus  eyes 

Can  on  his  May-cock  call; 
The  turtle  wails  on  wither'd  trees, 
And  Echo  answers  all, 
Repeating,  with  greeting. 
How  fair  Narcissus  fell, 
By  lying  and  spying 
His  shadow  in  the  weU. 

I  saw  the  hurcheon  and  the  hare 
In  hidlings  hirpling  here  and  there, 

To  make  their  morning  mange. 
The  coo,  the  cnning,  and  the  cat. 
Whose  dainty  downs  with  dew  were  ynt. 

With  stiff  mustachios  strange. 


^  Ciy  till  their  eyes  become  red. 
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The  hart,  the  hind,  the  dae,  the  rae, 

The  foumart  and  false  fox; 
The  bearded  buck  clamb  up  the  brae 
With  birsy  baits  and  brocks; 
Some  feeding,  some  dreading 
The  hunter's  subtle  snares, 
With  skipping  and  tripping, 
They  play'd  them  all  in  pairs. 

The  air  was  sober,  saft,  and  sweet, 
Nae  misty  vapours,  wind,  nor  weet, 

But  quiet,  calm,  and  clear, 
To  foster  Flora's  fV-agrant  flowers, 
Whereon  Apollo's  paramours 
Had  trinkled  mony  a  tear; 
The  which  like  silver  shakers  shined, 

Embroidering  Beauty's  bed. 
Wherewith  their  heavy  heads  declined 
In  May's  colours  clad. 
Some  knoping,  some  dropping 
Of  balmy  liquor  sweet. 
Excelling  and  swelling 
Through  Phoebus'  wholesome  heat 

Alexander  Hume,  of  the  Humes  of  Polwarth,  was  brought  up  to  the 
legal  profession,  but  abandoning  the  law,  he  becamo  a  clergyman  of  the  stem 
Puritan  faith.    He  was  the  minister  of  Logic,  where  he  died  in  1609,  but  at 
what  age  is  uncertain,  so  that  the  period  of  his  birth  can  not  be  ascertained. 
Home  published  in  1599,  a  volume  of  Hymiis  or  Sacred  SongSy  the  most 
finished  of  which  is  the  description  of  a  summcr^s  day,  which  he  calls  the 
J}ay  JSstival,    The  various  objects  of  external  nature,  characteristic  of  a  Scot- 
tish landscape,  are  painted  with  truth  and  clearness,  and  a  calm  devotional 
feeling  is  spread  over  the  whole  poem.    It  opens  as  follows  : — 

0  perfect  light,  which  shed  away 

The  darkness  IVom  the  light. 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 

Another  o'er  the  night 

Thy  glory  when  the  day  forth  flies, 

More  vively  does  appear, 
Nor  at  mid-day  unto  our  eyes 

The  shining  sun  is  clear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 

Removes  and  drawis  by. 
Syne  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone, 

Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

Whilk  soon  perceive  the  little  larks, 

The  lapwing  and  the  snipe ; 
And  tone  their  song  like  Nature's  derks, 

O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  Btrl^« 
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The  summer  day  of  the  poet  is  one  of  unclouded  splendor.  '^ 

The  time  so  tranquil  is  and  clear,  . 

That  nowhere  shall  ye  find, 
Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hill, 

An  air  of  passing  wind. 

All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small, 

That  balmy  leaf  do  bear, 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall, 

No  more  Uiey  move  or  steir. 

The  rivers  fresh,  the  caller  streams 

O'er  rocks  can  swiftly  rin, 
The  water  clear  like  crystal  beams. 

And  makes  a  pleasant  din.  ^ 

The  condition  of  the  Scottish  laborer  must  have  been,  at  that  time,  ziMMI 

comfortable  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  climate  warmer ;  for  Hume  ^ 

scribes  those  working  in  the  fields  as  stopping  at  mid-day, '  noon  meat  ^oa 

sleep  to  take,'  and  refreshing  themselves  with  *  caller  "wine'  in  a  cave,  ^^ 

*  sallads  steep'd  in  oil.'    At  length  '  the  gloaming  comes,  the  day  is  spex^^ 

and  the  poet  concludes  in  the  following  strain  of  pious  gratitude  ui  ^ 

light:— 

What  pleasure,  then,  to  walk  and  see 

End-lang  a  river  clear 
The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear. 

The  salmon  out  of  cmives  and  creels, 

Uphailed  into  scouts, 
The  bells  and  drcles  on  the  weills 

Through  leaping  of  the  trouts. 

0  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing. 

While  all  is  still  and  calm, 
The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing, 

With  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 

Through  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild 

Of  rustic  folks  that  cry; 
Of  bleating  sheep  fra  they  be  kill'd 

Of  calves  and  rowting  kye. 

All  labourers  draw  hame  at  even. 

And  can  to  others  say, 
Thanks  to  the  gracious  God  of  heaven, 

Whllk  sent  this  summer  day. 

Georob  Buchanan,  who  by  early  and  intense  study  acquired  all  H^^ 
freedom  and  fluency  of  a  native  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  who  has  bee---^ 
called  the  Scottish  Virgil,  was  bom  in  Dumbartonshire,  in  the  month  o^ 
February  1506.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  had  also  in  his  childhooC^ 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  so  that  his  early  training  deyolTed  entnel^,^^ 
upon  a  widowed  mother  who  had,  besides  him,  a  number  of  other  cbSHdne^ 
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Bj  g^reat  care  and  prudent  management  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him 
the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  his  maternal  uncle,  perceiving  in  him  the 
promise  of  future  eminence,  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Paris.     Aflar  hav- 
ing remained  two  yean  in  Paris,  Buchanan  returned  to  Scotland  and  finished 
bis  studies  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  which 
he  afterward  became  master.    He  was  now  invited  by  King  James  the 
Fifth  to  become  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  having  previously  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  Luther,  he,  while  employed  in  his  new  vocation,  wrote  a 
satirical  poem  upon  the  monks,  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  clergy 
generally,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  continent,  from  which 
he  did  not  return  to  Scotland  till  1560.    It  was  during  his  long  residence 
abroad  that  Buchanan  acquired  that  familiarity  with  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
Tendered  him  so  skillful  a  writer  of  Latin  poetry ;  for  as,  during  a  period  of 
nioretlian  twenty  years,  much  of  which  he  spent  in  teaching,  either  in  France 
^in  Portugal,  he  made  that  language  the  common  medium  of  oommunica- 
tion  with  lus  scholars,  it  became  to  him  more  famihar  even,  than  his  mother 
tongue. 

Though  he  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  yet  Buchanan^s  reception 
«t  the  court  of  Mary,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland,  was  not  only  fevorable 
but  e?en  flattering.  He  assisted  her  in  her  studies,  was  employed  to  regulate 
^e  unireisities,  and  became  principal  of  St  Leonard's  College  in  the 
^uuvereity  of  St  Andrews.  He  joined,  however,  the  Earl  of  Murray's  party 
against  the  queen,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  James  the  Sixth,  whose  ped- 
^trj  was  probably,  in  some  degree,  the  result  of  his  instructions. 

hi  15Y1,  Buchanan  violently  attacked  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
<lii6en,  in  a  Latin  work  entitled  DetecUo  Marias  Beginas.    AHer  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  patron,  Regent  Murray,  he  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  favor  of 
4e  dominant  party,  whose  opinions  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  judge  of 
^  conduct  of  their  governors,  and  control  it,  he  maintained  with  great 
"pint  and  ability  in  a  treatise,  De  Jure  Begnij  published  in  1579.    Having 
by  this  work  offended  his  royal  pupil,  he  passed,  in  retirement,  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  during  which  ho  composed  in  Latin,  his  well-known  Hia- 
^^  of  Scotland^  which  was  published  in  1582,  under  the  title  of  Rerum 
^coHearum  Historia,    He  died  during  the  same  year  in  such  abject  poverty 
^  Dot  to  leave  the  means  of  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  his  funeraL 
-As  a  Latin  historical  writer,  Buchanan's  style,  it  is  conceded,  unites  the 
^^cellendes  of  both  Livy  and  Tacitus.    Like  the  former,  however,  he  is 
^tnetimes  too  declamatory,  and  largely  embellishes  his  narrative  with  Rubles. 
Vhis  accuracy  and  impartiality,'  says  Dr.  Robertson,  ^  had  been  in  any  degree 
^tial  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to  the  purity  and  vigor  of  his  style, 
'^  history  might  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  admired  compositions 
^  the  ancients.    But,  instead  of  rcjectmg  the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle 
^^iten,  he  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  adorn  them ;  and  has  dothe^  with 
^  the  beauties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those  l^ends  which  formerly  had  only 
^  wildness  and  extravagance.' 
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Bttchangn^g  poetical  performances  are  numerous ;  but  the  most  impcntant 

k  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  of  David.    This  great  work  was  comr 

meiioed  in  a  monasteiy  in  Portugal,  about  1550,  continued  afterward  in 

France,  and  completed  in  Scotland  after  Mary  had  assumed  the  duties  of 

sovereignty.    He  also  wrote,  about  the  same  time,  the  most  finished  and 

beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  Epithxdamium — a  poem  oocaaioiied  by 

Mary's  first  marriage.    Of  Buchanan's  minor  poems,  his  Ode  on  the  Fint 

qf  May  is  absolutely  inimitable.    This  season  of  the  year  usually  ezciteB 

emotions  of  *  vernal  joy ;'  but  in  this  ode,  the  circumstances  which  the  poet 

has  selected,  are  of  a  kind  that  appear  inexpressibly  grand.    We  shall, 

therefore,  venture  here  to  present  a  translation  of  the  woik,  adhering  as 

closely  to  the  original  as  the  cQfference  between  the  languages  will  per^ 

mit: — 

THE  FIRST  OP  MAY. 

Hail  to  thee,  delicious  day, 
Fair  and  sacred  first  of  May! 
Sacred  unto  wine  and  mirth, 
Where  the  game  and  feast  have  birth^ 
Sacred  to  the  gentle  dance 
Where  the  Graces'  dark  eyes  glance. 
Hail !  delight  and  shining  grace ! 
Ever  following  the  pace 
Of  the  aye  revolving  year, 
Time's  unwearied  traveller! 
When  spring's  liffe-inspiring  rays 
Lit  the  world  in  other  days. 
Those  delicious  days  of  old 
In  the  blessed  age  of  gold, 
Such  unceasing  mildness  charm'd 
Fields  which  soft  Favonius  warm'd: 
£arth*s  unsown  fertility 
Gave  forth  fVuits  spontaneously. 
Such  a  warmth  of  aether  smiles 
Ever  on  the  blessed  Isles, 
And  the  fields  where  sad  decay 
And  old  ago  held  never  sway! 
Such  a  gentle  murmur  blows 
Through  the  silent  grove  where  flows 
Lethe's  quiet  water  on, 
Fraught  with  sweet  oblivion! 
When  God  sends  his  judgment  fires, 
Purging  earth  till  sin  expires, 
Perchance  an  air  like  this  will  cherish  \ 
Ethereal  souls  that  can  not  perish. 
Hail !  glory  of  the  fleeting  age- 
Praiseworthy  in  man's  pilgrimage- 
Image  of  earth's  early  bloom, 
And  type  of  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

To  the  above  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Buej^anan,  we  add  the  Mow- 
ing version  of  another  ode  by  the  late  accomplished  Robert  Hogg. 
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ON  NSiBRA. 

My  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  my  woes. 
And  all  my  ills,  that  day  arose, 
When  on  the  fkir  Ncsera'a  eyes, 

Like  stars  that  shine, 
At  first,  with  hapless  fond  surprise, 

I  gazed  with  mine. 

When  my  glance  met  her  searching  glance, 

A  shivering  o'er  my  body  burst, 
Ab  light  leaves  in  the  green  woods  dance 

When  western  breezes  stir  them  first; 
My  heart  forth  from  my  breast  to  go. 

And  mine  with  hers  already  wanting, 
Now  beat,  now  trembled,  to  and  ft'o, 

With  eager  fondness  leaping,  panting. 

Just  as  a  boy,  whose  nourice  woos  him, 
Folding  his  young  limbs  in  her  bosom, 
Heeds  not  caresses  fVom  another 
But  turns  his  eyes  still  to  his  mother, 
When  she  may  once  regard  him  watches, 
And  forth  his  little  fond  arms  stretches. 
Just  as  a  bird  within  the  nest 

That  can  not  fly,  yet  constant  trying, 
Its  weak  wings  on  its  tender  breast 

Beats  with  the  vain  desire  of  flying. 

Thou,  wary  mind,  thyself  preparing 
To  live  at  peace,  fVom  all  ensnaring. 
That  thou  might'st  never  mischief  catch, 
Plac'd'st  you,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch 
With  vigilance  that  knew  no  rest, 
Beside  the  gateways  of  the  breast 

But  you,  induc'd  by  dalliance  deep, 
Or  guile,  or  overcome  by  sleep; 
Or  else  have  of  your  own  accord 
Consented  to  betray  your  lord; 
Both  heart  and  soul  then  fled  and  left 
Me  spiritless,  of  mind  bereft. 

Then  cease  to  weep;  use  is  there  none 
To  think  by  weeping  to  atone; 
Since  heart  and  spirit  fh)m  me  fied, 
You  move  not  by  the  tears  you  shed; 
But  go  to  her,  entreat,  obtain ; 
If  you  do  not  entreat,  and  gain, 
Then  will  I  ever  make  you  gaze 
Upon  her,  till  in  dark  amaze 
Tou  sightless  in  your  sockets  roll, 
Eztfnguish'd  by  her  eyes*  bright  blaia, 
As  I  have  been  deprived  of  heart  and  looL 

In  1584,  two  yean  after  Buchaium^s  death,  Jamss  thb  Sixth  himself  ven- 
ned  into  the  magic  cude  of  poetry,  and  published  s  volume  entitled  Us- 
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9ay9  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  art  of  Poesie.  The  young  king's  yenes, 
considering  that  he  was  not  yet  eightoen  years  of  age,  are  certainly  veiy 
creditable  to  him ;  and  we  shall  therefore  quote,  in  the  original  speUing,  the 
following  poem  from  the  volume  alluded  to : — 

ANE  SCHORT  POEME  OF  TYME. 

As  I  was  pausing  in  a  morning  aire, 
And  could  not  sleip  nor  nawyis  take  mc  rest, 

Furth  for  to  walk,  the  morning  was  so  faire, 
Athort  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  mc  the  best 
The  East  was  cleare,  whereby  belyve  I  gest 

That  f^^ricr  Titan  cumming  was  in  sight, 

Obscuring  chaste  Diana  by  his  light 

Who  by  his  rising  in  the  azure  skyes, 
Did  dewlie  helse  all  thame  on  earth  do  dwelL 

The  balmie  dew  through  biming  drouth  he  dryis, 
Which  made  the  soile  to  savour  sweit  and  smell, 
By  dew  that  on  the  night  before  downe  fell, 

Which  then  was  soukit  up  by  the  Delphienus  heit 

Up  in  the  aire:  it  was  so  light  and  woit 

Whose  hie  ascending  in  his  purpour  chere 

Provokit  all  fVom  Morpheus  to  fiee : 
As  beasts  to  feid,  and  birds  to  sing  with  beir, 

Men  to  their  labour,  bissie  as  the  bee: 

Yet  idle  men  devysing  did  I  see, 
How  fbr  to  drive  the  tyme  that  did  them  irk, 
By  sindrie  pastymes,  quhile  that  it  grew  mirk. 

Then  woundred  I  to  see  them  seik  a  wyle. 

So  willingly  the  precious  tyme  to  tine: 
And  how  they  did  themselfls  so  fan*  begyle. 

To  fushe  of  tyme,  which  of  itself  is  fyne. 

Fra  tyme  be  past  to  call  it  backwart  syne 
Is  hot  in  vaine:  therefore  men  sould  be  warr, 
To  sleuth  the  tyme  that  flees  fra  them  so  fkrr. 

For  what  hath  man  bot  tyme  into  this  lyfe, 
Which  gives  him  dayis  his  God  aright  to  knowl 

Wherefore  then  sould  we  be  at  sic  a  stryfo, 
So  spedelie  our  selfis  for  to  withdraw 
Evin  from  the  tyme,  which  is  on  nowayes  daw 

To  flie  from  us,  suppose  wo  fled  it  noghtl 

More  wyse  we  were,  if  we  the  tyme  had  soght 

But  sen  that  tyme  is  sic  a  precious  thing, 

I  wald  we  sould  bestow  it  into  that 
Which  were  most  pleasour  to  om*  heavenly  King. 

Flee  ]rdi]teth,  which  is  the  greatest  lat; 

Bot,  sen  that  death  to  all  is  destinat, 
Let  OB  employ  that  tyme  that  Ood  hath  send  ns, 
In  doing  welH,  that  good  men  may  conmiend  ns. 
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ton,  the  Earl  of  Ancrum,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  Dnunmond,  and  Doc- 
rthur  Johnston,  close  th(;  brief  list  of  Scottisli  poets  whom  this  impor- 
■eriod  in  English  ht(;raturc  produced. 

BERT  Ayton  was  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1570.  He  was  well  educated,  a 
id  courtier,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and  inter- 
i  with  the  poets  of  other  nations,  particularly  with  those  of  England, 
king  James  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  he  invited  Ayton  to  that 
appointed  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  private 
ary  to  the  queen,  besides  conferring  upon  him  the  honor  of  knight- 
In  England,  Ayton,  unlike  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  was 
popular ;  and  even  Ben  Jonson  was  so  proud  of  his  friendship  and 
ion  that  he  boasted  of  it  to  Drummond.  His  death  occurred  in  1638, 
mder  what  circumstances  is  unknown. 

r  Robert  Ayton  was  the  author  of  only  a  comparatively  limited  number 
)ems,  but  the  few  that  we  have  are  written  in  very  pure  English,  and 
»  a  smoothness  of  stylo  and  delicacy  of  fancy  that  have  rarely  been 
assed.    To  illustrate  this  remark  tlie  following  stanzas  will  be  suffi- 

WOMAN'S  INCONSTANCY. 

I  lov'd  theo  once,  I'll  love  no  more, 

Thine  bo  the  gjicf  as  is  the  blame ; 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before, 

What  reason  I  should  be  the  same'} 

He  that  can  love  unlov'd  again, 

Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain : 

God  send  mo  love  my  debts  to  pay, 

While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away. 

Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'erthrown, 

If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine ; 
Yea,  if  thou  hadst  remained  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 
But  thou  thy  fVeedom  did  recall. 
That  if  thou  might  elsewhere  inthrall ; 
And  then  how  could  I  but  disdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain  1 

When  new  desires  had  conquer'd  thee, 
And  chang'd  the  object  of  thy  will, 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me. 
Not  constancy  to  love  thee  stilL 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  affection  so. 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say. 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice, 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast; 
I'll  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice, 

To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost; 
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The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  he, 

To  laugh  at  him,  to  hlush  for  thee; 
To  love  thee  still,  hut  go  no  more 
A  hegging  to  a  heggar's  door. 

The  Eabl  op  Ancrum  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Fer- 

ndhurst^  and  was  bom  in  1578.     Ho  early  became  s  very  great  &T«lto 

with  king  James,  and  was  hold  m  equal  esteem  by  that  monarch's  son  and 

^-         successor  Charles  the  First    lie  was  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  and 

■ 

his  life  seems  to  haye  passed  calmly  and  smoothly  along  until  an  advanced 
age.    Hli  death  oocurred  in  1G54. 

The  Enl's  poems  are  generally  brief  fugitive  pieces,  and  the  following 
sonnet^  which  he  addressed  to  Drummoud  the  poet  in  1624,  shows  how 
greatly  the  union  of  crowus  under  James  had  contributed  toward  the  cnl- 
tivation  of -the  English  style  and  language  in  Scotland  : — 

m  PRAISE  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE. 

Sweet  solitary  life  !  lovely,  dumb  joy, 

That  nced'st  no  warnings  how  to  grow  more  wise, 
By  other  men's  mishaps,  nor  the  annoy 

Which  fVom  sore  wrongs  done  to  one's  self  doth  rise. 
The  morning's  second  mansion,  truth's  first  friend, 

Never  acquainted  with  the  world's  vain  broils, 
When  the  whole  day  to  our  own  use  we  spend, 

And  our  dear  time  no  fierce  ambition  spoils. 
Most  happy  state,  that  never  tak'st  revenge 

For  injuries  received,  nor  dost  fear 
The  court's  great  earthquake,  the  griev'd  truth  of  change. 

Nor  none  of  falsehood's  savoury  lies  dost  hear ; 
Nor  knows  hope's  sweet  disease  that  charms  our  sense, 

Nor  its  sad  cure — dear-bought  experience. 

William  Alexander,  afterward  Earl  of  Stirling,  was  bom  at  Menstrie, 
in  1580.  Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he  travelled  abroad  wKh  the 
Duke  of  Aigyle,  either  as  his  tutor  or  his  companion ;  and  upon  his  return 
to  Scotland  he  selected,  as  his  residence,  a  rural  retreat,  where  he  passed  some 
time  in  study,  and  in  the  composition  of  the  AurorOj  his  first  important 
poem.  On  leaving  his  rural  abode,  Alexander  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  with 
the  design  of  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  poetical  pursuits.  Here  he 
composed  his  four  tragedies,  Darius,  Crcesus,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Ccesar, 
which  were  published  in  London,  in  1607,  with  a  dedication  to  the  King. 
In  1613,  Alexander  published  a  sacred  poem  in  twelve  books  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment ;  and  during  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ushers  to  Prince  Charles,  and  knighted. 

Relinquishing,  soon  after  these  events  occurred,  the  character  of  the  poet, 
and  assuming  that  of  the  statesman,  Sir  William  was  appointed  by  Charles 
the  first,  in  1626,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland ;  and  with  such  fidthful- 
ness  and  fidelity  did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  this  important  office^  that  in 
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1G8S,  the  king  created  him,  by  letters  patent,  Earl  of  Stiriing.  He  oon- 
to  fill  the  important  office  which  he  had  so  long  held,  &r  aeyen  yoan 
i  tills,  last  honor  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  died  in  his  own  castle,  on 
the  twelfth  of  February,  1640,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

The  Earl  of  Stirling  published  in  1637,  a  complete  edition  of  his  works 
ittder  the  title  of  Recreations  with  the  Muses,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the 
piroductions  already  mentioned,  a  heroic  poem  entitled  Jonathan,  and  an  ad- 
drea  to  Prmoe  Henry.  *  Julius  Caesar,'  one  of  the  Earl's  tragedies,  contains 
sevonl  passages  resembling  parts  of  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  the  same  name ; 
bnt  it  can  not  be  ascertained  which  was  first  published*  The  geoiaaof  Shak- 
ipeare  did  not  disdain  to  gather  hints  and  expressiona  fi'om  ooDiparatively 
obscure  authors — ^the  lesser  lights  of  the  age — and  a  fiunous  passage  in  the 
*TeB^)eBt'  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  derived  fi*om  the  Earl  of  Stirling.  In 
*ke  pliy  of  Darius,  occurs  the  following  reflection : — 

*  Let  greatness  of  her  glassy  sceptres  yaunt, 

Not  sceptres,  no,  but  reeds,  soon  braised,  soon  broken : j 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 
AU  fiELdes,  and  scarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 

llie  lines  of  Shakspeare  will,  of  course,  instantiy  suggest  themselves — 

And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  faded, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

K'one  of  the  productions  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  touch  the  heart  or^entrance 
^©  imagination.    He  has  nothing  of  the  humble,  but  genuine  inspiration  of 
AJexander  Hume ;  yet  he  was  a  calm  aad  elegant  poet,  with  considerable  . 
^'^cy,  and  an  ear  for  refined  metrical  harmony.    The  following  is  one  of  his 
"^^t  sonnets : — 

TO  AURORA. 

I  swear,  Aurora,  by  thy  starry  eyes. 

And  by  those  golden  locks,  whoso  lock  none  slips, 

And  by  the  coral  of  thy  rosy  lips. 

And  by  the  naked  snows  which  beauty  dyes;] 

I  swear  by  all  the  jewels  of  thy  mind, 

Whoso  like  yet  never  worldly  treasure  bought, 

Thy  solid  judgment,  and  thy  generous  thought, 

Which  in  this  darken'd  ago  have  clearly  shin'd; 

I  swear  by  those,  and  by  my  spotless  love, 

And  by  my  secret,  yet  most  fervent  fires, 

That  I  have  never  nurst  but  chaste  desires, 

And  such  as  modesty  might  well  approve. 

Then,  since  I  love  those  virtuous  parts  in  thee, 

Bhoold'st  thou  not  love  this  virtuous  mind  in  mel 

WuLU^  Drxtsim OND,  a  contemporary  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  a  poet 

_.  Si^eatly  superior  genius,  was  bom  at  Hawthomden,  on  the  thirteenth  of 

^^^ember,  1686.    His  father,  Sir  John  Drunmiond,  was  gentieman  usher  to 

^^'^'^  the  Sixth,  and  the  future  poet  received  his  education,  fint  at  the  uni- 

B 
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venily  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  in  France.  In  1606  be  oomnienoedtl) 
study  of  the  civil  law,  witb  the  intention  of  follomng  the  l^;al  profeiflkn 
but  in  1611,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  he  guccceded  to  an  independent  e 
tate,  and  immediately  took  up  his  residence  at  IlawthomdBiL  ^  If  beautifi 
and  romantic  scenery,'  remarks  a  writer  of  that  period, '  ooidd  create  c 
nurse  the  genius  of  a  poet,  Drummoud  was  peculiarly  blessed  with  tb 
means  of  inspiration.  In  all  Scotland,  there  is  no  spot  more  finely  varied- 
more  rich,  graceful,  or  luxuriant — ^than  the  difk,  caves,  and  wooded  banl 
of  the  river  Esk,  and  the  classic  shades  of  Hawthomden.  In  the  immedial 
neighboudiood  is  Roslin  Castle,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Gothic  ruins 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  and  the  narrow  glen  is  like  the  grounc 
work  of  some  &iry  dream.' 

Drunmiond  had  been  in  the  habit  of  relieving  the  oppressive  weight  o 
his  l^al  studies  in  France  by  occasionally  courting  the  muse ;  but  it  was  nc 
until  after  he  was  established  at  Hawthomden  that  he  assumed  a  distinc 
position  as  an  author.  His  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  miscellaneou 
poems ;  to  which  soon  after  succeeded  a  moral  treatise  in  prose,  entitled,  th 
Cypress  Orove^  and  another  poetical  work  termed  the  Flotoers  cfZion,  Th 
death,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  wa 
betrothed,  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  sought  relief  in  change  of  seen 
and  the  excitement  of  foreign  travel  He  first  \iBited  Paris,  and  thenc 
passed  to  Bome,  spending,  between  those  two  cities,  and  the  intermediat 
countries,  Oermany  and  Switzerland,  nearly  eight  years.  He  embraced  th 
opportunity  also,  thus  afiforded,  of  making  a  large  collection  of  the  choicec 
works  to  be  obtained  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  Italia 
languages ;  and  enriched  with  the  literary  lore  of  both  the  ancient  and  th 
modem  world,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  resumed  his  abode  at  Ha^i 
thomden.  On  his  way  thither,  he  met,  by  accident,  a  young  lady  name 
Logan,  who  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  former  object  of  his  afibc 
tions,  that  he  solicited  and  obtained  her  hand  in  marriage.  From  this  pc 
riod  Drummond  passed  many  years  in  his  delightful  retreat  at  Hawthoni 
den,  relieving  the  sameness  of  a  retired  abode  by  occasional  visits  to  hi 
brother  baards  of  England,  and  receiving  visits  in  return  firom  Ben  Jonsoc 
Drayton,  and  others,  at  his  hospitable  home. 

Drummond  inherited  from  his  &ther,  the  deepest  reverence  for  royalty 
and  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  is  said  to  have  so  deeph 
affected  him  as  to  hasten  his  own  death,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  par 
of  the  same  year  1649,  and  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  poetry  of  Drummond  has  singular  sweetness  and  harmony  of  versi 
fication.  His  Tears  on  the  Death  of  Mocliades,  or  Prince  Henry,  was 
written  in  1612  ;  his  Wandering  Muses,  or  The  River  of  Forth  Feasting^  i 
congratulatory  poem  to  King  James  The  First  on  his  revisiting  Scotland 
appeared  in  1617,  and  placed  him  among  the  greatest  poets  of  the  aga 
His  sonnets  are  of  a  still  higher  cast,  have  fewer  conceits,  and  more  natnrr^ 
feeling,  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  grace  of  expression.    The  general  puLd 
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rf  luB  language,  the  hannony  of  his  verse,  and  the  play  of  fancy  in  all  his 
priijeipil  productions,  are  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  With  more 
energy  and  force  of  mind  he  would  have  been  a  greater  favorite  both  with 
\u  eoDtemporarieB.ad  with  posterity.  Wo  shall  close  our  notice  of  this 
ttninent  Soottiah  poet  with  a  few  of  his  Sonnets,  and  an  extract  from  the 
Rim  <f  Forth  Feasting. 

EPITATH  ON  PRINCE  HENRY. 

iStay,  passenger,  see  where  inclosed  lies 

The  paragon  of  Princes,  fairest  firame 

Time,  nature,  place,  could  show  to  mortal  eyes, 

In  worth,  wit^  virtue,  miracle  of  fkme : 

At  least  that  part  the  earth  of  him. could  claim 

This  marble  holds  (hard  like  the  Destinies): 

For  as  to  hi#  brave  spirit,  and  glorious  name, 

The  one  the  world,  the  other  fills  the  skies. 

Th'  immortal  amaranthus,  princely  rose, 

Sad  violet,  and  that  sweet  flower  that  bears 

In  sanguine  spots  the  tenor  of  our  woes,^ 

Spread  on  this  stone,  and  wash  it  with  your  tears; 

Then  go  and  tell  flom  Qades  unto  Ind 

You  saw  where  Earth's  perfections  were  confln'd. 

TO  HIS  LUTE. 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 

With- thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 

When  immclodious  winds  but  mado  thee  move, 

And  birds  their  ramage'  did  on  thco  bestow. 

Since  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve, 

Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow, 

Is  reft  A'om  earth  to  tune  the  spheres  above, 

What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  1 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more. 

But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear, 

Each  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear; 

For  which  be  silent  as  in  woods  before: 

Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign, 

Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

THE  PRAISE  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE. 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  flrom  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own. 

Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove, 

^^^  has  copied  this  image  in  his  Lycidas : — 

'Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
I  «^  Like  to  that  sanguine  flower,  inscribed  with  woe.' 

^bHng:  from  ramage,  French. 
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Than  those  smooth  whisperiDgs  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtAil,  do  the  eyU  approve ! 
0  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embahn'd  which  new-bom  flowers  unfold, 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold! 
The  world  is  fbll  of  horror,  troubles,  slights : 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

.TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet  bird !  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care. 
*£  Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers: 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  &^  leaCy^wers,.^ 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  uot  driven 
Quite  to  foiiget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  1 
Sweet  artless  songster!  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres — ^yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

THE  BIVEB  OP  FORTH  FEASTINQ. 

What  blustering  noise  now  interrupts  my  sleeps? 

What  echoing  shouts  thus  cleave  my  crystal  deeps '{ 

And  seems  to  call  me  fh>m  my  watery  court  1 

What  melody,  what  sounds  of  joy  and  sport, 

Are  convey'd  hither  A'om  each  night-bom  spring  1 

With  what  loud  murmurs  do  the  mountains  ring. 

Which  in  unusual  pomp  on  tiptoes  stand. 

And,  fVill  of  wonder,  overlook  the  land  1 

Whence  come  these  glittering  throngs,  these  meteors  bright, 

This  golden  people  glancing  in  my  sight? 

Whence  doth  this  praise,  applause,  and  love  arise ; 

What  load-star  draweth  us  all  eyes  ? 

Am  I  awake,  or  have  some  dreams  conspir'd 

To  mock  my  sense  with  what  I  most  desir'd  1 

View  I  that  living  face,  see  I  those  looks, 

Which  with  delight  were  wont  t'  amaze  my  brooks  1 

Do  I  behold  that  worth,  that  man  divine, 

This  age's  glory,  by  these  banks  of  mine  ? 

Then  find  I  tme  what  long  I  wish'd  in  vain; 

My  much-beloved  prince  is  come  again. 

So  unto  them  whose  zenith  is  the  pole, 

When  six  black  months  are  past,  the  sun  does  roll : 

So  after  tempest  to  sea-tossed  wights. 

Fair  Helen's  brothers  show  their  cheering  lights: 

So  comes  Arabia's  wonder  from  her  woods. 

And  fiir,  fiur  off  is  seen  by  Memphis'  floods : 
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The  feathcr'd  sylyaxui,  clond-like  by  her  fly, 
Aiid  with  triamphiDg  plaudits  beat  the  Bky ; 
Nile  marvels,  Scrap's  priests  entranced  rave, 
And  in  Mygdonian  stone  her  shape  eng^rave; 
In  lasting  cedars  they  do  mark  the  time 
In  which  Apollo's  bird  came  to  their  clime. 

Let  mother  earth  now  deck'd  with  flowers  be  seen, 
And  sweet-breath'd  zephyrs  cnrl  the  meadows  green: 
Let  heaven  weep  mbies  in  a  crimson  shower, 
Such  as  on  India's  shores  they  use  to  pour : 
Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  fields  adorn 
Which  Jove  rain'd  when  his  bine-eyed  maid  was  bom. 
May  never  honrs  the  web  of  day  outweave ; 

Hay  never  night  rise  from  her  sable  cave  I  -v 

Swell  proud  my  billows,  faint  not  to  declare  4 

Your  joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are : 
For  murmurs  hoarse  sound  like  Arion's  harp. 
Now  delicately  flat,  now  sweetly  sharp ; 
And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  repair. 
Strew  all  your  springs  and  grots  with  lilies  fair. 
Some  swiftest  footed,  get  them  hence,  and  pray 
Our  floods  and  lakes  may  keep  this  holyday; 
Whate'er  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  run, 
Which  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun, 
Which  drink  stem  Grampus'  mists,  or  Ochil's  snows : 
Stone-rolling  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like,  that  flows ; 
The  pearly  Don,  the  Decs,  the  fertile  Spray, 
Wild  Severn,  which  doth  see  our  longest  day ; 
Ness,  smoking  sulphur,  Leve,  with  mountains  crown'd. 
Strange  Lomond  for  his  floating  isles  renown'd, 
The  Irish  Rian,  Ken,  the  silver  Ayr, 
The  snaky  Doon,  the  Orr  with  rushy  hair. 
The  crystal-streaming  Nith,  loud-bellowing  Clyde, 
Tweed  which  no  more  our  kingdoms  shall  divide; 
Rank-swelling  Annan,  Lid  with  curl'd  streams, 
The  £sks,  the  Solway  where  they  lose  their  names ; 
To  every  one  proclaim  our  joys  and  feasts. 
Our  triumphs ;  bid  all  come  and  be  our  guests ; 
And  as  they  meet  in  Neptune's  azure  hall, 
Bid  them  bid  sea-gods  keep  this  festival; 
This  day  shall  by  our  currents  be  renown'd: 
Our  hills  about  shall  still  this  day  resound: 
Kay,  that  our  love  more  to  this  day  appear, 
Let  ns  with  it  henceforth  begin  our  year. 
To  virgins  flowers,  to  sun-burnt  earth  the  rain. 
To  mariners  &ir  winds  amidst  the  main ; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return, 
That  day,  dear  Prince. 

hxnmi  Johnston,  the  last  of  the  poets  of  tibis  period,  was  so  celebrated 
JIB  writer  of  Latin  verse,  that  he  received  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Ovid, 
ind  even  contested  the  supremacy  in  Latinity  with  Buchanan  himself.    He 
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was  bom  at  Caakieben,  near  Aberdeen,  in  1587 ;  and  having  first  purs 
legiate  studies  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  lie  afterward  went  to  Bo 
tbenoe  to  Padua,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  doctor's  d 
1610.  Being  at  this  time  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  agi 
solved  to  acquire,  before  he  entered  upon  his  profession,  those  aocc 
ments  which  he  well  knew  nothing  but  foreign  travel  could  impart 
this  view  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  a: 
land,  and  finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  practioe  his 
sion  with  uninterrupted  success  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  1632,  Doctor  Johnston  returned  to  Scotland,  and  being  introc 
Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  north  with  Charks  t 
ho^became,  through  the  influence  of  that  prelate,  physician  to  the  ki 
this  important  relation  to  his  majesty,  he  remained  until  1641,  whei 
on  a  visit  to  a  married  daughter  residing  at  Oxford,  he  was  there  sei: 
a  serious  illness  of  which  he  soon  after  died,  in  the  fifly-fifth  year  of 

Doctor  Johnston  was  an  extensive  vniter  of  Latin  verse,  and  prod 
that  language  a  number  of  elegies,  epigrams,  a  paraphrase  of  ^e  i 
Solomon,  a  collection  of  short  poems  entitled  Musce  Aulicoe^  and  a  c 
Versicn  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  last  of  which  is  his  great  perfo 
He  also  edited  and  contributed  laigely  to  the  DelicicB  Poetarum  S' 
— a  collection  of  congratulatory  poems  by  various  authors,  which  : 
great  honor  on  the  taste  and  scholarship  of  Scotland  at  that  time, 
lebrity  of  Dr.  Johnston^s  name  throughout  the  learned  world,  lequi 
brief  notice  of  his  life ;  but  we  shall  neither  make  any  extracts,  nor 
any  translations  firom  his  poems. 

The  following  beautiful  verses  will  afford  an  appropriate  dose  to  < 
ent  remarks.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  vrritten  by  Sir  Roo 
TRANGE,  while  he  was  confined  in  prison  on  account  of  his  adheren 
unfortunate  monarch,  Charles  the  First 

LOYALTY  CONFINED. 

Beat  on,  proud  billows ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  curl'd  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof; 
Your  incivility  doth  show 
That  iDnocence  is  tempest-proof; 
Though  surely  Nereus  fh>wn,  my  thoughts  9xe  calm ; 
Then  strike  auction,  for  thy  wooDcts  are  balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me : 
While  a  good  coDscienoe  is  my  bail, 
And  imioconce  my  liberty  : 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met, 
Make  me  no  prlsoDer,  but  an  anchoret 

I,  while  I  wish'd  to  be  reth^, 
Into  this  private  room  was  tnm'd ; 
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As  if  their  wisdoms  had  coDspir'd 
The  aalamander  should  bo  bnm'd; 
Or  like  those  sophists,  that  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  constrain'd  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 

The  cynic  loves  his  poverty, 
The  pelican  her  wilderness, 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 
Naked  on  (Vozcn  Caucasus: 
Contentment  can  not  smart,  stoics  we  see 
Make  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm, 

I,  as  my  mistress'  favours,  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there: 
These  walls  are  but  my  garrison;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadel 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock'd  up. 

Like  some  high-prized  margarite; 
Or  like  the  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Am  cloistered  up  from  public  sight. 
Rctiredncss  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I  'm  as  great  as  thee. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve. 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen; 
And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in: 
Malice  of  late  's  grown  charitable  sure ; 
I'm  not  conmiitted,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life. 

Thinking  t'  have  made  his  purpose  sure, 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure : 
Malice,  I  see,  wants  wit ;  for  what  is  meant 
Mischief,  ofttimes  proves  &vour  by  th'  event 

When  once  my  prince  affliction  hath. 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem ; 
And  to  make  smooth  so  rough  a  path, 
I  can  learn  patience  fVom  him: 
Now  not  to  suffer  shows  no  loyal  heart — 
When  kings  want  ease,  subjects  must  bear  a  part 

What  though  I  can  not  see  my  king, 

Neither  in  person,  or  in  coin; 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 
That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mine : 
My  king  fVom  me  what  adamant  can  part, 
Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart 

Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale 
A  prisoner-like,  coop'd  in  a  cage. 
How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale, 
In  that  her  narrow  hennitage ! 


<' 
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Bren  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 
#  r      '*  That  all  her  ban  are  trees,  her  ta^  a  grove. 

I  am  that  bird  whom  they  comUie 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  confine, 
:*^^  Yet,  mangre  hate,  my  sonl  is  free : 

'  ^  And,  thongh  immnr'd,  yet  can  I  chirp  and  sing 

Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

My  sonl  is  free  as  ambient  air. 

Although  my  baser  part  's  immnr'd; 
Whilst  loyal  thonghts  do  still  repair 
T'  accompany  my  solitude; 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind. 
My  king  alone  can  captivate  my  mind. 


^^ 


■• 
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DRAMATIC    LITERATURE. 

OUBn  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA — ^JOHN  HEYWOOD — ^RICHARD  ODELL — THOMAS 
RTCSiEOES — JOHN  STILL — THOMAS  SACKVILLE — THOMAS  NORTON — RICHARD 
EBVAHOS — ^JOHN  LTLT — GEORGE  FEELE — THOMAS  KID — THOMAS  NASH — ROB- 
HT  &EEENE — THOMAS  LODGE — ANTHONY  MUNDAT — HENRT  CHATTLE — CHRIS- 
TOnOE  MARLOW. 

fpO  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  period  of  EUzabeth  our  attention  must 
-L  now  be  directed,  as  toward  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  that  form  of 
compoation  and  its  representation,  coinciding  with  the  love  of  magnificence, 
chivalrous  feeling,  and  romantic  adventures,  which  animated  the  court,  sud- 
Mj  arose  to  the  highest  degree  of  splendor,  and  attracted  nearly  all  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  country.  But  to  present  this  department  of  English 
Hteratore  clearly  before  the  mind,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  notice  briefly,  the 
<*igi&  and  nature  of  those  rude  dramatic  representations  which  both  re- 
motely and  more  immediately  preceded  it,  and  in  which  it  had  its  commence- 
ment 

At  the  dawn  of  modem  dvihzation  most  countries  in  Christian  Europe 
P<)neBBed  a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment,  consisting,  not  in  those 
^bitions  of  nature,  character,  and  incident  which  constituted  the  plays 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  principal  supei^  .jj;- 
>^«tund  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  history  of  the  " 
•^JrtB,  whence  they  were  called  Miracles^  or  Miracle  Plays.  Originally,  they 
*PP^  to  have  been  acted  by  the  clergy,  or  under  their  immediate  manage- 
ment, and  they  are  supposed  to  have  considered  them  favorable  to  the  dif- 
"*>Qii  of  religious  feeling ;  though  from  the  traces  of  those  Miracles  which 
^  remain  they  seem  to  have  been  profane  and  indecorous  in  the  highest 
^^gi^  A  mirade  play  upon  the  story  of  St  Eatherine,  and  in  the  French 
^^i^goage,  was  acted  at  Dunstable  in  1119,  and  how  long  such  entertain- 
ments may  have  previously  existed  in  England,  is  not  known.  From  126d, 
*  period  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  they  were  performed  almost  every 
J^  in  Chester;  and  there  were  few  large  cities  in  England  which  were  not 
then  r^aled  in  a  similar  manner:  even  in  Scotland  they  were  not  unknown. 
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The  moet  sacred  personages,  not  excluding  the  Deity  himself  were  introduu-^*^- 
into  them. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  persons  representing  sentaments  a^^^^ 
abstract  ideas,  such  as  Mercy ^  Justice^  Truth,  began  to  be  introduced  in  ""^ 
the  *  Miracle  plays,'  and  led  to  the  composition  of  an  improved  kind  of  dranr:^^ 
entirely  or  chiefly  composed  of  such  characters,  and  termed  Moral  Ptaf"'^ 
These  plap  were,  certainly,  a  great  advance  upon  the  *  Miracles,'  inasmuch 
they  endeavored  to  convey  sound  moral  lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  ga' 
occasion  to  some  poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth  the 
ters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches  to  each.  The  only  Scriptural  char  ■ — 
acter  retained  in  them  was  the  devil,  who  being  represented  in  groteBqui^^ 
habiliments,  and  perpetually  beaten  by  an  attendant  character,  called 
Vice^  served  to  enliven  what  must  have  been,  at  the  best,  a  sober,  though, 
well-meant  entertainment  The  Cradle  of  Security ^  Hit  the  Hail  on  ikr 
Head,  Impatient  Poverty,  and  the  Marriage  of  Wisdom  and  Wit^  are  the 
names  of  moral  plays  which  enjoyed  popularity  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  the 
Mghth.  It  was  about  that  time  that  acting  first  became  a  distinct  profes- 
sion, both  miracles  and  moral  plays  having  previously  been  represented  by 
clergymen,  school-boys,  or  the  members  of  trading  incorporations ;  and  were 
only  brought  forward  occasionally,  as  part  of  some  pubUe  or  private  festivi^. 

As  the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters  had  been  an  improvement 
upon  those  plays  which  consisted  of  Scriptural  persons  only,  so  was  the  in- 
troduction of  historical  and  actual  characters  an  improvement  upon  those 
which  employed  only  a  set  of  impersonated  ideas.  It  was  now  foxcad  that 
a  real  human  being,  with  a  human  name,  was  better  calculated  to  awaken 
the  sympathies,  and  keep  alive  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so 
to  impress  them  with  moral  truths,  than  a  being  who  only  represented  a 
notion  of  the  mind.  The  substitution  of  these  for  the  symbolical  characters, 
gradually  took  place  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
thus,  with  some  aid  from  Greek  dramatic  literature,  which  now  began  to  be 
studied,  and  from  the  improved  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  genuine 
English  drama  took  its  rise. 

We  should,  perhaps,  here  notice  the  Interludes  of  John  Hstwood,  as  oc- 
cupying a  place  between  the  moral  plap  and  the  modem  drama.  Heywood 
was  a  native  of  London,  and  was  partially  educated  at  Oxford ;  bat  the 
severity  of  academical  studies  did  not  suit  his  gay  and  sprightly  disposition; 
and  he  therefore  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  soon  became  fitmiUar  with 
the  men  of  wit  about  the  court,  especially  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  He  was  particularly  noticed  and 
patronized  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  was  afterward  equally  a  &vorite  wUh 
Queen  Maiy,  whom  he  is  represented  to  have  entertamed  and  amosed  even 
on  her  death-bed.  As  Heywood  was  a  devoted  papist,  he  left  England  <m 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  retired  to  MeckHn  in  Brabant,  wheie 
he  died  in  1565. 
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Hejwood's  dramatic  oompoeitions,  pari  of  which  were  produced  before 
1621,  generallj  represented  some  ludicrous  £Eimiliar  incidents,  in  a  style  of 
the  broodeBt  and  coarsest  farce,  but  still  with  no  small  d^ree  of  skill  and 
tilent  One  of  these,  called  the  Four  P\  turns  upon  a  dispute  between  a 
Pdmer^  a  Pardoner^  a  Poticary^  and  a  Pedler^  as  to  which  shall  tell  the 
groiieBt  falsehood.  An  accidental  assertion  of  the  *  Palmer,'  that  he  never 
wr  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his  life,  throws  the  rest  off  their  guard,  all 
of  whom  declare  it  to  be  the  greatest  lie  they  ever  heard,  and  the  settle- 
nent  of  the  question  is  thus  brought  about  amid  much  drollery.  There 
von  some  lees  distinguished  writers  of  '  Interludes*  than  Heywood,  and  Sir 
Oi?id  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates^  acted  in  Scotland  in  1539, 
VM  a  play  of  this  kind. 

The  regular  drama,  from  its  very  commencen^ent,  was  divided  into  comedy 

ttd  tragedy,  the  elements  of  both  being  found  quite  distinct  in  the  rude 

6ntertainmentB  already  described.    Of  comedy,  which  was  an  improvement 

^Km  the  interludes,  the  earliest  specimen  that  can  now  be  found  bears  the 

■ngolar  title  of  Ralph  Royeter  Doyster,  It  was  the  production  of  Richard 

QdilL)  master  of  Westminster  school,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 

doling  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  certainly  not  later  than  1551. 

Hie  scene  is  laid  in  London,  and  the  characters,  thirteen  in  number,  exhibit 

the  manners  of  the  middle  orders  of  the  people  of  that  day.    It  is  divided 

into  five  acts,  and  the  plot  is  amusing  and  well  constructed.    The  language 

is  in  long  and  irregularly  measured  rhyme,  of  which  the  following,  from  a 

qpeech  of  Dame  Custance,  one  of  the  leading  characters,  respecting  the  diffi- 

ralty  of  preaerving  a  good  reputation,  is  a  specimen : — 


How  necessary  it  is  now-a-days, 


That  each  body  live  uprightly  in  all  manner  ways; 

For  let  never  so  little  a  gap  be  open, 

And  be  sure  of  this,  the  worst  will  be  spoken  I 

Thoicas  Rtchardes,  according  to  Collier,  was  the  author  of  the  second 
English  comedy  of  which  we  have  now  any  knowledge.  Mesogonus  is  the 
name  of  the  play  here  alluded  to,  and  the  date  of  its  publication  is  1560. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  manners  are  English,  and  the  character 
of  the  domestic  fool,  so  important  in  the  old  comedy,  is  fully  delineated. 

The  next  English  comedy,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  Oammer  OurtarCs 
yeedle.  This  piece  was  written  by  John  Still,  Master  of  Arts,  and  after- 
ward bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  about  1565,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  date. 
*  In  this  play,'  says  Hawkins, '  there  is  a  vein  of  fiuniliar  humor,  and  a  kind 
of  grotesque  imagery,  not  unlike  some  parts  of  Aristophanes ;  but  without 
those  graces  of  language  and  metre,  for  which  the  Greek  comedian  is  so 
eminently  distinguished.'  There  is  certainly  much  whim  and  wit  in  many 
of  the  situations ;  and  the  characters,  although  rudely,  are  very  fordUy 
delineated.    The  plot  is  both  simple  and  coane,  the  whole  turning  upon  the 
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loss  and  recovery  of  the  needle  with  which  Gammer  Gnrton  was  mending 
pair  of  breeches  belonging  to  her  man  Hodge.     The  following  fine  old  so; 
with  which  the  second  act  opens  is,  of  itself  sufficient  to  preserve  the  wlu^ 
play  from  oblivion : — 

SONG. 

I  can  not  eat  but  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  good; 
Bnt  swre  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a-cold; 
(  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare ; 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold ; 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 
Whether  it  bo  new  or  old. 

[  love  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast^ 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire; 
And  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead; 

Much  bread  I  nought  desire. 
No  frost,  no  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow, 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold, 
I  am  80  wrapped,  and  thoroughly  lapp'd, 

Of  Jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

And  Tib,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek. 
Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 

The  tears  run  down  her  chocks: 
Then  doth  she  troul  to  me  the  bowl, 

Even  as  a  maltworm  should, 
And  saith,  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink, 

Even  as  good  fellows  should  do; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
And  all  poor  souls  that  have  scour'd  bowls. 

Or  have  them  lustily  troul'd, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

Tragedy,  of  later  origm  than  comedy,  came  directly  from  th^  mom 
ilevated  portions  of  the  moral  plays,  and  from  the  pure  modek  of  6i«eoe 
and  Rome.  The  earliest  known  specimen  of  this  kind  of  compositioii  is  the 
Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  PorreXy  composed  by  Thomas  Saokville  and  Thomas 
NoBTOK,  and  acted  before  queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall  by  the  memben  of 
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the  Inner  Temple,  in  January,  1561.    It  is  founded  on  a  fabulous  incident 

in  early  English  history,  and  is  full  of  carnage.     It  is  written,  however,  in 

r^ular  blank  verse,  consists  of  five  acts,  and  observes  some  of  the  more  use- 

ftil  rules  of  the  classical  drama  of  antiquity,  to  which  it  bears  resemblance  in 

tlie  introduction  of  a  chorus — ^that  w,  a  group  of  persons  whose  sole  business 

it  is  to  intersperse  the  play  with  moral  observations  and  inferences,  expressed 

iQ^  lyrical  stanzas.     It  may  occasion  some  surprise,  that  the  first  English 

should  Gontain  hues  like  the  following : — 

Aauius.    Your  grace  should  now,  in  these  grave  years  of  yours, 
Have  found  ore  this  the  price  of  mortal  joys ; 
How  short  they  be,  how  fading  here  in  earth ; 
How  flill  of  change,  how  little  our  estate, 
Of  nothing  sure  save  only  of  the  death, 
To  whom  both  man  and  all  the  world  doth  owe 
Their  end  at  lost:  neither  should  nature's  power 
In  other  sort  against  your  heart  prevail, 
Than  as  the  naked  hand  whose  stroke  assays 
The  armed  breast  where  force  doth  light  in  vain. 

Chrboduc.    Many  can  yield  right  sage  and  grave  advice 
Of  patient  sprite  to  others  wrapp'd  in  woo, 
And  can  in  speech  both  rule  and  conquer  kind, 
Who,  if  by  proof  they  might  Ifeel  nature's  force, 
Would  show  themselves  men  as  they  are  indeed, 
Which  now  will  needs  be  gods. 

M'ot  long  after  the  appearance  of  *  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  both  tragedies  and 
had  become  not  uncommon.   Damon  and  Pythias,  the  first  English 
upon  a  classical  subject,  was  acted  before  the  queen  at  Oxford  in 
C6.    It  was  the  composition  of  Richard  Edwards,  a  learned  member  of 
a  university,  but  was  inferior  to  *  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
an  admixture  of  vulgar  comedy,  and  was  ^Titten  in  rhyme.    In  the 
e  year  two  plap,  respectively  styled  Supposes,  and  Joeasta,  the  one  a 
'^^^Xxedy  adapted  from  Ariosto,  the  other  a  tragedy  from  Euripides,  were 
in  Gray's  Inn  Ilall.     A  tragedy  called  Tancred  and  Oismunda,  com- 
by  ^\e  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  presented  there  before  the 
<en  in  1568,  was  the  first  English  play  taken  from  an  Italian  novel, 
^lious  other  dramatic  pieces  now  followed,  and  between  the  years  1568, 
1580,  no  less  than  fifly-two  dramas  were  acted  at  court  under  the 
^  Jerintendence  of  the  Master  of  Revels,    Under  the  date  of  1578,  the  play 
Promos  and  Cassandra^  by  George  Whetsone,  was  produced,  on  which 
^^l^akspeare  founded  his  *  Measure  for  Measure.'    Historical  plays  were  also 
this  time  written,  and  the  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,  the  Famous 
^etoriM  €f  Htwry  the  Fifth,  and  the  Chronicle  History  of  Lear,  King  of 
"^^^iS^toufylDnned  the  quarry  fix)m  which  Shakspeare  constructed  his  dramas 
^^  the  same  events. 

As  dramatic  writing,  about  this  time,  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  reg- 
^^W  profeauoDy  buildings  for  the  representation  of  plays  became  neoessaiy; 
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and,  accordingly,  houses  for  that  purpose  were  soon  erected.  The  first 
ular  licensed  theatre  in  London  was  opened  at  Blackfriar^s  in  15*76  ;  ai 
ten  years  from  that  period,  there  were,  it  is  estimated,  not  leas  than 
hundred  players  in  and  near  the  metropolis.  When  Shakspeare  commc 
his  career,  London  contained  five  public  theatres,  besides  several  priva 
select  establishments ;  and  curiosity  is  naturally  excited  to  learn  somethii 
the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  buildings  in  which  his  immortal  dr 
first  saw  the  light,  and  where  he  unwillingly  made  himself  a  '  motley  t 
view,'  in  his  character  of  actor.  The  theatres  were  constructed  of  wood 
were  of  a  circular  form,  open  to  the  weather,  excepting  over  the  stage,  i 
was  covered  with  a  thatched  roof.  Outside,  on  the  roof)  a  flag  was  h<X8tei 
ring  the  time  of  performance,  which  commenced  at  three  o'clock,  at  the 
sounding  or  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  courtiers  and  fair  dames  of  the 
of  Elizabeth,  sat  in  boxes  below  the  gallery,  or  were  aooonmiodated 
stools  on  the  stage,  where  some  of  the  young  gallants  also  threw  theme 
at  length  on  the  rush-strown  floor,  while  their  pages  handed  them  pipe 
tobacco,  then  a  fashionable  and  highly-prized  luxuiy.  The  middle  el 
were  crowded  in  the  pit  or  yard,  which  was  destitute  of  seata,  or  any  • 
convenience. 

Actresses  were  not  introduced  upon  the  stage  until  after  the  Reston 
the  female  parts  being  phiyed  by  boys  or  delicate-looking  young  men. 
may,  perhaps,  palliate  in  some  degree,  the  occasional  grossness  of  the 
guage  put  into  the  mouths  of  females  in  the  old  plays,  while  it  Ben'< 
point  out  still  more  clearly  the  depth  of  that  iimate  sense  of  beauty  anc 
cellence  which  prompted  the  exquisite  pictures  of  loveliness  and  pedbctii 
Shakspeare'a  female  characters. 

Nearly  all  the  dramatic  writers  preceding  Shakspeare,  and  oontemp< 
with  him,  were  men  who  had  received  a  learned  education  at  the  univc 
of  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.  A  profusion  of  classical  imagery,  therefore,  abo 
in  Uieir  plays,  but  they  did  not  copy  the  severe  and  correct  taste  oJ 
ancient  models.  They  wrote  to  supply  the  popular  demand  for  no 
and  excitement — ^for  broad  farce  or  superlative  tragedy — ^to  introduce 
coarse  raillery  or  comic  incidents  of  low  life — ^to  dramatize  a  murder,  or 
body  the  vulgar  idea  of  oriental  bloodshed  and  splendid  extravagance, 
we  seek  for  a  poetical  image,'  sap  Henry  Mackenzie, '  a  bunt  of  passia 
a  beautiful  sentiment,  a  trait  of  nature,  we  seek  not  in  vain  in  the  work 
our  very  oldest  dramatists.  But  none  of  the  predecessors  of  Shakq 
must  be  thought  of  along  with  him,  when  he  appears  before  us  like  PTi 
theus,  moulding  the  figures  of  men,  and  breathing  into  them  animation 
all  the  passions  of  life.'  Among  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  | 
poet,  however,  are  some  worthy  of  a  separate  notice ;  and  neaiiy  all  of  t 
have  touches  of  that  happy  poetic  diction,  free,  yet  choice  and  sdec^  w 
gives  a  permanent  value  and  interest  to  these  elder  masters  of  English 
matic  poetry.  To  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  them,  therefoie,  we  shall 
proceed. 
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John  Ltlt,  the  first  to  be  noticed,  was  born  in  Kent  in  1553,  and  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  ho  took  liLs  master's  degree  in  1575. 
He  remained  at  the  university  about  three  years  after  he  had  taken  his  de- 
gree,  and  then  removed  to  London,  wliere  he  attached  himself  to  the  court, 
and  aoon  became  a  very  great  favorite.  In  1580  ho  first  appeared  as  an 
aatlior,  and  published  his  Huphues,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wity  which  being  ex- 
eeHmly  afifected  in  style,  exercised  a  very  injurious  influence  on  the  fashion- 
able literature  of  the  day.  Lyly's  pla}'s,  nine  in  number,  were  chiefly  writ- 
ten fer  court  entertainments,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  on  mytho- 
kgjoil  Bobjects,  such  as  Sappho  and  Pkaon,  Endymion^  and  the  Maid's 
Mtiamofphosis,  Hazlitt  was  a  very  wiirm  admirer  of  the  ^  End\nnion,'  but 
evidently  from  the  feehnga  and  sentiments  which  it  awakened,  rather  than 
from  the  poetry.  *  I  know  few  things  more  perfect  in  characteristic  painting,' 
he  remarks,  *  than  the  exclamation  of  the  rhr}*gian  shepherds,  who,  afraid 
of  betrajring  the  secret  of  Midas's  ears,  fancy  that  "  the  very  reeds  bow  down, 
SB  though  they  listened  to  their  talk  ;''  nor  more  affecting  in  sentiment,  than 
the  apostrophe  addressed  by  his  friend  Eumenides  to  Endymion,  on  wa- 
king fix>m  his  long  sleep,  "  Behold  the  twig  to  which  tliou  laidest  down  tliy 
head  is  now  become  a  tree." '  There  are,  however,  finer  things  in  the  '  Meta- 
morphosis' than  these,  such  as  the  following  passage,  where  the  prince  la- 
menta  Eurymene  lost  in  the  woods : — 

Adorned  with  the  prescnco  of  my  love, 
The  woods  I  fear  such  eecret  power  shall  prove, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  every  way,- 
Becauso  they  still  would  have  her  go  astray, 
And  in  that  place  would  always  havo  her  seen, 
Only  because  they  would  be  ever  green, 
And  keep  the  winged  choristers  still  there, 
To  banish  winter  clean  out  of  the  year. 

Or  the  song  of  the  fairies — 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play, 

With  the  night  begins  our  day : 

As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall, 

Trip  it,  little  urchins  all. 

Lightly  as  the  little  bee, 

Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three. 

And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we. 

Lyly'a  genius  was  essentially  lyrical,  and  hence  the  songs  in  his  plays  seem 
to  flow  forth  from  the  native  fount;iin  of  his  feelings.  Tlie  fullowiiij;  ex- 
quisite httle  pieces  are  in  his  drama  of  Alexander  and  Campasjje^  which 
written  about  1585 : — 

CUPID  AND  CAMPASPB. 

Cupid  and  my  CampoKpo  play'd 

At  cards  for  kisses ;  Cupid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows ; 

His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows ; 
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'Loses  them  too,  and  down  he  throws 

The  conl  of  his  lip— the  rose 

Qrowing  on  's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how ; 

With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win; 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

Oh  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  1 

What  shall,  aUis,  become  of  me ! 

80NQ. 

yrhat  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  1 
0  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale — 
Jug.  jug.  jug.  jug,— toreu— she  cries, 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 
Brave  prick-song !  who  is  't  now  we  hear  1 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear, 
Now  at  heaven's  gate,  she  claps  her  wings, 
The  mom  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark !  but  what  a  pretty  note, 
Poor  Robin  red-breast  tunes  his  throat; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
*  Cuckoo !'  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

The  time  of  Lyly's  death  is  uncertain ;  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  about  1600. 

George  Peele,  a  contemporary  of  Lyly,  was  bom  about  1556,  and  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford.  Immediately  after  he  left  the 
university  he  repaired  to  London,  and  commenced  his  career  as  an  actor  in 
connection  with  the  same  company  to  which  Shakspeare  afterward  belonged. 
He  also  held  the  situation  of  city  poet^  and  conductor  of  pageants  for  the 
court;  and  in  1684,  his  Arraignment  of  Paris,  a  court  show,  was  repre* 
sented  before  the  queen.  In  1593,  Peele  gave  an  example  of  an  English 
historical  play  in  his  Edxjoard  the  First.  The  style  of  this  pieoe  is  tmgid 
and  monotonous ;  yet  in  iho  following  allusion  to  England,  we  see  some- 
thing of  the  high-sounding  kingly  speeches  which  are  found  in  Shakspeaie's 
historical  plays : — 

Illustrious  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings, 

Whose  chivalry  hath  royaliz'd  thy  fkme, 

That,  sounding  bravely  through  terrestrial  vale, 

Proclaiming  conquests,  spoils,  and  victories, 

Rings  glorious  echoes  through  the  farthest  world! 

What  warlike  nations,  train'd  in  feats  of  arms, 

What  barbaroos  people,  stubborn,  or  untam'd, 

What  dimate  under  the  meridian  signs. 

Or  iVozen  zones  under  his  brumal  stage, 

Erst  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 

Of  Briton  and  her  mighty  conquerors  1 

Her  n^hbour  realms,  as  Scotland,  ]>enmark,  Fraaoe, 
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Awed  with  their  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  arms, 
Have  begged  defensive  and  offenslTe  le^gaet. 
Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mighty  in  her  Uvgi, 
Hath  fear'd  brave  England,  dreadfUl  in  her  kings. 
And  now,  to  eternise  Albion's  champions, 
Equivalent  with  Trqjan's  ancient  Aime, 
Comes  lovely  Edward  fVom  Jerusalem, 
Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 
His  stretched  sails  fill'd  with  the  breath  of  men, 
That  through  the  world  admire  his  manliness. 
And  k),  at  last  arrived  in  Dover  road, 
Longshank,  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our  son, 
With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike  knights, 
Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  hoet^ 
Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head. 
Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phoebus'  eyes ! 
And  we,  his  mother,  shall  behold  our  Son, 
And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 

Peek  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  other  dramas,  such  as  Old  Wivet^ 
3U$t  nd  the  Love  <^  King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe  ;  tin  former  of  which 
iBtten  part  in  prose  and  part  in  blank  verse,  afforded  Ifilton  a  rude  outlme 
if  hb  &Ue  of  *  Comus.'    The  latter,  which  is  Peelers  greatest  work,  with  the 
Imgedy  of  ^aofam,  Campbell  terms,  *  the  earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and 
kannonjthatemi  be  traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.'    This  play  was  not  pub- 
fished  tfll  1599,  after  Shakspeare  had  written  some  of  his  finest  comedies, 
and  opened  up  a  fountain  compared  with  which  the  feeble  tricklings  of  Peele 
mn  whoD^  insignificant    We  may,  however,  allow  to  Peele  the  merit  of 
A  tfaiKtrntft  poetical  &ncy,  and  smooth  musical  versification.  The  defect  in  his 
Uank  tone  is  want  of  variety :  the  art  of  varying  the  pauses  and  modulating 
the  Teiae  without  the  aid  of  rhyme,  had  not  yet  been  generally  adopted.  In 
'DtEnd  and  Bethsabe'  this  monotony  is  less  observable,  because  his  lines  are 
smoother,  and  there  is,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  a  play  oi  pecuHariy  rich 
luxuriant  fiuuy.    We  have,  however,  only  space  for  a  single  passage 
this  important  work : — 

PROLOGUE  TO  KING  DAVID  AND  FAIR  BETHSABE. 

Of  IsraeVs  sweetest  singer  now  I  sing, 

His  holy  style  and  lu^py  victories ; 

Whose  muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew, 

Archangels  'stilled  iVom  the  breath  of  Jove, 

Decking  h«r  temples  with  the  glorious  flowers 

Heaven  rain'd  on  tops  of  Sioa  and  Monat  CUnai. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  his  ivory  late 

The  cherubim  and  angels  Isid  their  breasts; 

And  when  his  consecrated  fingers  struck 

The  golden  wires  of  his  ravishing  harp, 

He  gave  alanun  to  the  host  of  heaven, 

That^  wlng'd  with  lightning,  brake  the  donds,  and  east 

Their  crystal  armour  at  his  conquering  feet.  , 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove's  muiridan, 
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And  of  his  beauteous  son,  I  press  to  sId^; 
Then  help,  diWne  Adonai,  to  conduct 
Upon  the  wings  of  my  well-tcmper'd  Terse, 
The  hearers'  minds  above  the  towers  of  heayoiy 
And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice  haughty  fli^bti 
Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 
That  none  can  temper  but  thy  holy  hand : 
To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  fbeble  muse, 
And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 

Peele,  like  most  of  his  dramatic  brethren  of  that  period,  led  a  veiy  irrega- 
lar  life,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  in  1599. 

Thomas  Em  follows  in  the  order  of  succession,  the  dramatistB  just  notioed. 
He  was  bom  about  1560,  and  apparently  liberally  educated,  but  under  what 
ciicmnstaneeB  is  unknown.  In  1588,  he  produced  his  play  of  JSRermmmo  or 
JeronimOj  and  a  few  years  afterward  a  second  part  under  the  titfe  of  tte 
Spcmish  Tragedy y  or  Hieronimo  is  Mad  Again,  The  ktter  tragedy  u  said 
to  have  gone  through  more  editions  than  any  other  play  of  that  period.  It 
was  revived  in  lm)2|  when  Ben  Jonson  is  supposed  to  have  improfod  it  by 
the  addition  of  new  scenes.  These  new  scenes  are  said,  by  Ijoab^  to  be 
'  the  very  salt  of  ihe  old  plfty/  and  so  superior  to  Jcmson's  aflknowbdged 
works  that  he  attzibates  them  to  Webster,  or  even  to  Shakspene.  Thefid- 
lowing  scene,  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  it,  is  so  ezqiidsite  that 
we  can  not  withhold  it.  Hieronimo,  whose  son  had  been  muzdeiedy  goin 
distracted,  and  he  wishes  the  painter  to  represent  the  fiital  oatastronhe  on 
canvas.  He  finds  that  the  artist  is  suffering  under  a  bereavement  sfanOar 
to  his  own,  and  the  following  ^alogue  ensues : — 

<THS  PAINTER  ENTEBS.     ' 

Paint,  Ood  bless  you,  Su*  I 

Bieron,  Wherefbre  1  why,  thou  soomAil  villain  I 

How,  where,  or  by  what  means  should  I  be  blest  1 
Isab,  What  would  you  have,  good  fbllow  1 
PaifU,  Justice,  Madam. 
Bieron,  Oh !  ambitious  fellow,  would'st  thou  have  that 

That  lives  not  in  the  world  1 

Why  an  the  undelved  minds  can  not  buy 

An  ounce  of  Justice;  'tis  a  Jewel  so  inestimable. 

I  Idl  thee,  God  has  engrossed  all  Justice  in  his  hand, 

And  there  is  none  but  what  comes  from  him. 
Paint,  Oh!  then  I  see  that  Ood  must  right  me  fbr  mymurder'd  ion  I 
Sieron,  How !  was  thy  son  murder'd  1 
Paint.  Ay,  Sir ;  no  man  did  hold  a  son  so  dear. 
Hieron,  What  I  not  as  thine  1  That's  a  lie 

As  massy  as  the  earth  I    I  had  a  son, 

Whose  least  unvalued  hair  did  weigh 

A  thousand  of  thy  sons !  and  he  was  murder'd ! 
Pa§aL  Alas !  Sir,  I  had  no  more  but  he. 
Miervn.  Nor  I,  nor  I ;  but  this  same  one  of  mine 

Was  worth  a  legion.' 
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The  nAtare  and  simplicity  of  this  scene  is  worth  all  the  ambitious  imagery, 
^  ihetoiical  ornaments,  which  modem  authors  lavish  upon  their  dramas, 
conxlMne^    Kid  died  toward  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Of  tlie  dramatic  authors  who  preceded  Shakspeare,  we  have  stall  to  notice 
^tth,  Greene,  Lodge,  Munday,  Chettle,  and  Marlow. 

^oiQg  Na8H  was  bom  at  Leostof^  Suffolk,  in  1562.    He  was  edu- 

^^  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  ordeis;  but  the  ir- 

^V^ijof  his  life  preventing  Ins  preferment,  he  repaired  to  the  metropolis, 

^  was  KMm  after  known  as  a  professed  wit.    After  indulging  his  satirical 

^  bt  some  time  against  the  '  Puritans,'  he  became  a  dramatist,  and  pro- 

ducp^as  his  first  play,  a  comedy  called  Summer^s  Last  Will  and  Testament^ 

liiA  m  exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  m  1592.    He  next  wrote  a 

ttlfcied  play  under  the  title  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  for  the  severity  of  whidt^ 

Aoq^  the  play  was  never  prmted,  he  was,  for  some  time,  imprisoned. 

•Aaodier  jsoduotion  of  Nash's,  entitled  the  SupplkatUm  ff  Pierc$  Penniless 

to  tk§  Iknlf  was  published  in  1592,  and  was  followed  daring  the  next  year 

bf  MiJaii  important  performance,  Chrisfs  Tears  over  Jerusalem.    He  died 

about  1600p  after  a  *  life  spent,'  he  sajrs,  'in  fimtastical  aatirism,  in  whose 

nkm  heratofore  I  miaspent  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  oonspred  against  good 

hoon.' 

The  TOBification  of  Nash  is  hard  aud  monotonous,  and  his  style  possesses 
lifile«Taiiety.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  comedy  of '  Summer's  Last 
Will  and  Testament^'  and  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  blank  verse : — 

I  never  lov'd  ambitiously  to  climb, 
Or  thmst  my  hand  too  far  into  the  fire. 
To  be  in  heaven  sore  is  a  blessed  thing, 
But,  Atlas-like,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back 
Can  not  but  be  more  labour  than  delight 
Such  is  the  state  of  men  in  honour  placed : 
They  are  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses; 
High  trees  that  keep  the  weather  from  low  houses, 
But  can  not  shield  the  tempest  fh>m  themselves, 
I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hills  and  dales, 
Neither  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  envied. 
Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  should  pity  mo. 

In  his  poem  of  '  I^eroe  Penniless,'  Nash  draws  the  harrowing  picture  of 
the  despair  of  a  poor  scholar : — 

Ah,  worthless  wit !  to  train  me  to  this  woe : 
Deceitful  arts  that  nourish  discontent: 
HI  thrive  the  folly  that  bewitch'd  me  so! 
Tain  thoughts  adieu !  for  now  I  will  repent— 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed, 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 
Forgive  me,  God^aUhough  I  curse  toy  bhUi, 
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And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch, 
Since  misery  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth, 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breach; 
Ah,  friends  l--no  friends  that  then  ungentle  frowm 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 

RoBSRT  Greene  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  was  educated  at 
Hall,  Cambridge.  He  early  entered  into  orders,  and  for  a  short  tii 
the  vicarago  of  ToQesbury,  in  Essex,  which,  however,  he  lost  in  158 
Jiad,  a  short  time  previous  to  this  event,  entered  upon  his  careei 
author,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  produced  the  following 
— -jButory  of  OrUmdOy  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  Alphonaus^  I 
^fiforagon^  Oeorge^a-Oreen,  The  Fwmmr  of  Wakefield,  James  the  j 
4|ad  the  Looking-gkus  for  London  and  England  ;  the  last  of  wh 
written  in  ooi\junction  with  Lodge.  Besides  his  plays,  Greene  was  the 
4if  a  number  of  tracts,  one  of  which,  Fandosto,  the  Triumpl^  of 
written  in  1588,  was  the  source  whence  Shakspeare  derived  his  *  ^ 
Tale.*  Some  lines  contained  in  this  tract,  such  as  the  following,  aie^ 
beautifiil  :t-* 

Ah)  were  she  pitifhl  as  she  is  fiur, 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair- 
Then  an  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand, 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  toacfa, 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 
Under  the  wide  heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose, 
Yet  sweeter  fkr  than  is  an  earthly  flower; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  gcows, 
Compaas'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  canker'd  flower ; 
Tet,  weie  she  willing  to  be  plnck'd  and  worn, 
She  would  be  gathered  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

€h!eene^s  imagination  was  lively  and  discursive,  fond  of  l^enda 
and  filled  with  classical  images  and  illustrations.    In  his  ^  Orlando' 
apostrophizes  the  evening  star : — 

Fair  queen  of  love,  thou  mistress  of  delight, 
Thou  gladsome  lamp  that  wait'st  on  Phoebe's  train, 
Spreading  thy  kindness  through  the  jarring  orbs, 
That  in  their  union  praise  ^y  lasting  powers; 
Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  flery  Phlegon's  course, 
And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 
To  droop  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence ; 
Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  beauty  of  the  even, 
Iiook  on  Orlando  languishing  in  love. 
Sweet  solitary  groves,  whereas  the  nymphs 
With  pleasanoe  laugh  to  see  the  satyrs  play, 
Witness  Orlando's  faith  unto  his  love. 
Tread  she  these  lawns?— Kind  Flora,  boast  thy  pride: 
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Seek  she  for  ahides  1— Spread,  oedan,  for  her  nke. 

Fair  Flora^  make  her  ooiich  amldat  tliy  flowers. 

Sweet  cryBtal  springs, 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 

Ah  thonght^  my  heaven!    Ah  heaven  that  knows  my  thought! 

ffinile,  Joy  in  her  that  my  content  hath  wrought. 

Such  passages  as  this  prove  that  Greene  suooeeds  well^  as  Hallam  Temarin, 
*  in  that  florid  and  gay  style,  a  little  redundant  in  imagea,  which  Shakspeaie 
frequently  gives  to  liis  princes  and  courtiers,  and  which  renders  some  unim- 
pasaioned  scenes  in  the  historic  plays,  effective  and  brilliant.'  His  comediea 
OQDCain  much  boisterous  merriment  and  fisuHdcal  humor.  George-arOreen  is 
a  ahiewd  Torkshireman,  who  meeta  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Englandy 
Bol»n  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  and  othen,  and  who,  after  vaiious  tricks,  reoehifii 
the  paidon  of  king  Edward,  accompanied  with  the  following  assurance:-^ 

Qeorge-a-Oreen,  give  me  thy  hand:  tiiere  is 
None  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself, 
And  now  I  see  that  fkme  speaks  nought  hot  Iriith. 

Hm  fidlowing  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple  himior  and  practical  jokes  in 
the  play :  it  is  in  a  scene  between  George  and  his  servant : — 

JerUcin.    This  fellow  comes  to  me, 
And  takes  me  hy  the  hosom :  you  slave, 
Said  he,  hold  my  horse,  and  look 
He  takes  no  cold  in  his  tbet 
^  No,  many,  shall  he,  sir,  quoth  I ; 

in  lay  my  doak  underneath  him. 
I  took  my  doak,  spread  it  all  along, 
And  liis  horn  on  tiie  midst  of  it 

Charge,    Then  clown,  did'st  thou  set  his  horse  upon  thy  doak? 

Jtnkin,    Ay,  but  mark  how  I  served  him. 
Madge  and  he  were  no  sooner  gone  down  into  the  ditch, 
Bui  I  plucked  out  my  knife^  cut  four  holes  in  my  doak, 
And  made  his  horse  stand  on  the  hare  ground. 

But  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  is  much  the  best  of  Greene's  comedies. 
EBs  friazB  are  conjurers,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  one  of  their  pupils 
being  carried  off  to  hell  on  the  back  of  one  of  friar  Bacon's  devils.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  last  time  the  devil  was  introduced  upon  the  stage  in  his 
proper  person.  The  play  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1591,  but 
was  probably  written  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

In  some  hour  of  repentance,  when  death  was  nigh  at  hand,  Greene  wrote 
a  tract  called  A  Oroafs  Worth  of  Wit,  Bought  with  a  Million  of  Eepenl- 
ance,  in  which  he  deplores  his  fate  more  feelingly  than  Nash,  and  also  gives 
ghostly  advice  to  his  acquaintances, '  that  spend  their  wit  in  making  plays.' 
Marlow  he  accuses  of  Atheism ;  Lodge  he  designates  ^jovng  JuvenaT  and 
'  a  sweet  boy;'  Peele  he  considers  too  good  for  the  stage ;  and  h«  glances 
thus  at  Bhakspeare,  who,  in  all  probability,  at  that  early  period  began  to 
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edipsd  all  of  them: — ^'For  there  is  an  upetart  crow  beautified  with  oumr' 
feathers,  that  with  his  tiger^s  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is 
well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  being 
absolnte  Johannes  Fac-totum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-soen^ 
in«oaantry.'    The  punning  allusion  to  Shakspeare  is  unmistakable:  tho- 
expressions  '  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,'  are  a  parody  on  the  fol- 
lowing line  in  Henry  the  Sixth : — 

0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide. 

Hie  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  was  published  after  Greene's  death  by  a  brother 
dramatist,  Henry  Chettle,  who,  in  the  preface  to  a  subsequent  work,  thus 
apologizes  for  the  allusion  to  Shakspeare.  *  I  am  sorry,'  he  says, '  as  if  the 
oiiginal  &ult  had  been  my  feult,  because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no 
less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes.  Beside,  divere  of 
worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty, 
and  his  £sicetious  grace  in  writing  that  approves  his  art'  This  apology  was 
published  in  1593,  and  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  does  full  justice  to 
Shakspeare's  moral  worth,  and  civil  deportment,  and  to  his  respectability  as 
an  actor  and  author. 

The  following  conclusion  of  Greene's  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit^*  contains 
more  pathos  than  all  his  plays  combined.  It  is,  indeed,  a  harrowing  picture 
of  genius  debased  by  vice,  and  sorrowing  in  repentance : — 

<  Bat  now  return  I  again  to  you  three  (Marlow,  Lodge,  and  Peele),  knowing  my 
misery  is  to  yon  no  news :  and  let  me  heartily  entreat  yon  to  be  wanted  by  my  harms. 
Delight  not,  as  I  have  done,  in  irreligious  oaths ;  despise  dnmkenness,  fly  hist,  abhor' 
those  epicures,  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loathsome  to  yoor  ears ;  and 
when  they  soothe  yon  with  terms  of  mastership,  remember  Eobert  Greene  (whom 
they  have  often  flattered)  perishes  for  want  of  comfbrt  Bemember,  gentlemen, 
your  lives  are  like  so  many  light  tapers  that  are  with  care  delivered  to  all  of  yon  to 
maintain ;  these,  with  wind-puffed  wrath,  may  be  eztingoished,  with  drhnkenness 
put  out,  with  negligence  let  fkll.  The  fire  of  my  light  is  now  at  the  last  snuff.  My 
hand  is  tired,  and  I  forced  to  leave  where  I  would  begin ;  desirons  that  you  should 
live  though  himself  be  dying.— Bobert  Qresne.' 

Greene  died  in  September  1692,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  surfeit  of  red  her- 
ring and  Rhenish  wine  I  We  shall  conclude  this  melancholy  picture  with 
his  sonnet  on  Content,  and  the  Son^  of  the  Shepherdess. 

CONTENT. 

t9weet  are  the  thoughts  that  savoor  of  content  : 
Xba  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent : 
The  poor  estate  aooma  Fortune's  angry  ftown. 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss, 
Beggars  ei\joy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 
The  homely  house  that  harbours  qiUet  rest, 
The  cottage  that  affbrds  no  pride  nor  care, 
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The  mean,  that  'grees  with  conntrj  muric  best, 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth's  and  music's  fkre. 
Obscm-ed  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss ; 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHEPHERDESS. 

Ah  I  what  is  love  I    It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
Ai  Bweet  nnto  a  shepherd  as  a  king, 

And  sweeter  too: 
For  kings  haye  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  Arown: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loyes  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

ffis  flocks  are  folded;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight. 

And  merrier  too: 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require. 
Where  riiepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fire: 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 

His  cream  and  curd  as  doth  the  king  his  meat^ 

And  blither  too: 
For  kings  haye  often  fears  when  tiiey  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain? 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  bed  of  down. 

More  sounder  too: 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spiU, 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort- their  fill: 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  7 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth, 

And  blither  too:  ^ 

For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand. 
When  shepherds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land: 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  svaial 

is  Lodge  was  educated  at  Trinitj  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 

ervitor  m  1573.    From  Oxford  he  removed  to  London,  and  entered 

Inn  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  if  he  ever  followed  the  legal  pio- 
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feBsion,  it  must  have  been  for  only  a  dM»rt  time,  as  in  1584,  he  was  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  London  theattioal  oompanies  m  an  actor.    He  mqq 
after  retired  to  the  oontment,  studied  medidne,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Avignon,  in  the  south  of  France.    In  1 590,  he  first  appeared  as  an  author 
by  the  production  of  a  novel  under  the  title  of  BoscUind  Ejihui  €Mdm 
Legacy^  in  which  he  recommends  the  fentastic  style  of  Lyly.    From  part  of 
the  afaffy  of  *  Rosalind,'  Shakspeare  constructed  his  ^  As  You  like  It'   In  1 594, 
Lodge  wrote  a  historical  play,  the  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  Lively  9et  forth  in 
ike  True  Tragedies  ofMarius  aud  Sylla.   The  play,  as  a  whole,  is  heavy  and 
vmntereBting,  but  the  author  had  the  good  taste  to  adopt,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  example,  the  blank  verse  for  which  Greene  had  already  become 
10  dblinguished : — 

Ay,  but  the  milder  poasioDi  wtkow  the  man ; 
For,  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree, 
The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spring, 
Even  so  in  men  of  greatest  rieach  and  power, 
A  mild  and  pMeous  thought  augments,  renown. 

The  play  *  A  Lookmg-glass  fcH*  London  and  England,'  already  alluded  to  in 
our  notice  of  Greene,  is  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  stage.  It  applies  the 
Scriptural  story  of  Nineveh  to  the  city  of  London,  and  amid  drunken 
buffooneiy  and  clownish  mirth,  contains  some  powerful  satirical  writing. 
Lodge  also  translated  Josephus  wrote  a  volxmie  of  Satires,  and  other  poems, 
and  a  aenous  defenoe  of  the  drama,  in  prose.  In  1600,  ha  visited  the  oon- 
tinenl  in  company  with  Henry  Savell,  and  on  his  return  to  London  he 
meiged  the  actor  and  dramatist  in  the  physician,  and  soon  became  {»osper- 
ous  and  wealthy.    He  died  in  London,  of  the  plague,  in  1625. 

In  Lodge's  'Rosalind'  there  is  a  delightful  spirit  of  romantic  fimcy,  and  a 
love  of  nature  that  marks  the  true  poet ;  and  some  of  his  minor  peces,  such 
as  the  following,  are  truly  beautiful : — 

ROSALIND'S  liADBiaAL.  ^  ' 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 
Doth  suck  his  sweet; 
Now  with  his  wings  ho  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  fbet 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breasts; 
My  kisses  are  his  dafly  ftast, 
And  yet  ho  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  ? 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 

With  pretty  flight, 

And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee, 

The  Ihe-toig  nig^t 

Strike  I  my  fatte,  he  tunes  the  string; 

Ha  mnalo  phjfi  if  so  I  shig; 
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He  lendt  me  ffntylattlf  tUng, 
Tei  crad  he  my  taeait  doth  sting: 
WhiBt^  wntoii,  itill  ye  t 

She  I  with  roaefl  ereiy  day 
Will  whip  you  hence, 
And  bind  yoa,  when  yon  long  to  pUy, 
For  your  ofibnce; 

I^  Bhat  mine  eyes  to  keep  yon  iil| 
111  make  yon  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
rU  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin; 
Alas !  what  hereby  shall  I  win, 
If  he  gainsay  me  1 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod  1 

He  will  repay  me  with  amu^, 

Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  wtMy  on  my  knee, 

Ad  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 

Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  tbee^ 

0,  Cupid  1  so  thou  pity  me, 

Spare  not^  hoi  play  Hiae. 

BEAUTY. 

Like  to  the  dear  in  highest  sphere, 

Where  all  imperial  glory  shines, 
Of  self-same  colour  is  her  hair, 

Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines: 

Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 

Refining  heayen  by  every  wink ; 
The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  they  glow. 

And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  oloud, 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  fkce; 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud. 

That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  grace. 

Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses, 

Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh, 
Within  which  bounds  she  balm  incloees, 

Apt  to  entice  a  deity. 

Her  neck  like  to  a  stately  tower, 

Where  Love  himself  imprisoned  lies, 
To  watch  for  glances,  every  hour, 

From  her  divine  and  saoed  eyei. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red, 

With  marble  white,  with  ncppWn  bhw. 
Her  body  everywhere  is  fed, 

Yet  soft  m  touch,  and  tweet  in  view. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires^ 

The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  i(|^| 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  itaoi, 

And  at  her  eyes  hit  bmid  dotti  Uli^ 
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AiiTHONT  Mukdat's  name  frequently  oocun  among  the  dramatic  aathon 
of  this  period,  but  of  his  life  very  little  is  known.  He  appeared  before  the 
public  as  a  dramatic  writer  as  early  as  1579,  and  was  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fourteen  plays ;  and  such  was  the  reputation  to  which  he  attained 
that  Francis  Meres,  in  1598,  caUs  him  the '  best  plotter'  among  the  writen  for 
the  stage.  One  of  his  dramas,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  waa  written  in  oonjoDO- 
tkm  with  Drayton  and  others,  and  was  printed  in  1600,  with  the  name  of 
Shakspeare  on  the  title-page  I  The  Death  of  Robert^  Earl  cf  ffufUinfft»i 
printed  in  1601,  was  Munday's  most  popular  play,  and  it  k  said  he  ws 
assisted  in  it  by  Chettle.  The  pranks  of  Robm  Hood  and  Maid  Mama 
in  merry  Sherwood,  are  thus  gayly  set  forth : — 

Wind  once  more,  jolly  huntsmen,  all  your  horns, 

Whose  shrill  sound  with  the  echoing  woods  aarisC, 

Shall  ring  a  sad  knell  for  the  fearfhl  deer; 

Before  our  feather'd  shafts,  death's  winged  dtfts, 

Bring  sudden  summons  for  their  iktal  ends.  ^ 

Qive  me  thy  hand :  now  Qod's  curse  on  me  Hght, 

If  I  forsake  not  grief  in  grief's  despite. 

Mach,  make  a  cry,  and  yeomen  stand  ye  round : 

I  charge  ye  never  more  let  woflil  sound 

Be  heard  among  ye;  but  whatever  fall, 

Laugh  grief  to  scorn,  and  so  make  sorrow  smaU. 

Marian,  thou  seest,  though  courtly  pleasures  want, 

Yet  country  sport  in  Sherwood  is  not  scant 

For  the  soul-ravishing  delicious  sound 

Of  instrumental  music,  we  have  found 

The  winged  quiristers,  with  divers  notes, 

Sent  ft*om  their  quaint  recording  pretty  throats, 

On  every  branch  that  compasseth  our  bower, 

Without  command  contenting  us  each  hour. 

For  arras  hangings,  and  rich  tapestry, 

We  have  sweet  nature's  best  embroidery. 

For  thy  steel  glass,  wherein  thou  wont'st  to  look. 

Thy  crystal  eyes  gaze  on  the  crystal  brook. 

At  court,  a  flower  or  two  did  deck  thy  head,  ' 

Now,  with  whole  garlands  it  is  circled ;         ^ 

For  what  in  wealth  we  want,  we  have  in  flowers, 

And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  flnd  in  bowers. 

HsiniT  Chettle  is  as  little  known  as  Munday.  It  is  supposed  by  Cd- 
lier  that  he  had  written  for  the  stage  before  1592,  when  he  published 
Greene's  posthumous  works,  *  A  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  He  was  a  veiy 
prolific  writer,  and  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  plays,  during  the  six  years  that  followed  from  1697.  Amongst  Us 
plays,  the  names  of  which  have  descended  to  us,  is  one  on  the  subject  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  which  probably  was  the  origm  of  Shakspeaie's  •Henry  the 
Eighth.'  The  best  drama  of  this  author,  that  we  now  possess,  is  a  comedy 
called  Patient  Orissell,  taken  from  the  Italian  of  Boccaccio.  The  humUe 
charms  of  the  heroine  are  thus  finely  described : — 
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Bee  where  my  Grisscll  and  her  father  is, 
MetUnks  her  beauty,  shining  through  those  weeds, 
Beems  like  a  bright  star  in  the  sullen  night 
How  lovely  poverty  dwells  on  her  back! 
Did  but  the  proud  world  note  her  as  I  do, 
She  would  cast  off  rich  robes,  forswear  rich  state, 
To  clothe  her  in  such  poor  habiliments. 

Onr  remarks  upon  the  early  part  of  English  dramatic  literature,  have  now 
liOQglit  us  down  to  Marlow,  who  was  by  far  the  mightiest  of  Shakspeare's 
fneonon. 

Ghkistophxb  Marlow  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  was  bom  at 
Omterbaiy,  Kent,  in  1562.  He  was  educated  at  Bennet  College,  Cam- 
Udge,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1587.  He  had,  however,  previous 
to  this,  commenced  his  career  as  a  dramatist,  and  written  his  tragedy  of 
Tmberlaine  the  ffreat^  which  was  successfully  brought  upon  the  stage,  and 
long  continued  a  fiivorite.  Though  there  is  in  the  play  much  rant  and  fiis- 
tin,  still  it  has  passages  of  great  beauty  and  wild  grandeur,  and  the  versi- 
fatioQ  justifies  the  compliment  afterward  paid  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the 
^Ofda,  *  Marlow's  mighty  line.'  His  finely  modulated  and  varied  bhink 
vene,  observable  even  in  this  early  play,  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
teores.  The  success  of  '  Tamberlaine'  induced  Marlow  to  commence  the 
fnfesGion  of  an  actor ;  but  he  was  soon  incapacitated  for  the  stage  by  acd- 
daitallj  breaking  his  leg. 

l^low's  second  play,  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,  exhibits  a  fiir 
vider  range  of  dramatic  power  than  his  first.  The  hero  studies  necromancy, 
nd  makes  a  solemn  disposal  of  his  soul  to  Lucifer,  on  condition  of  having 
ftfitmiliar  spirit  at  his  command,  and  unlimited  enjoyment  for  twenty-four 
JMn;  during  which  period  Faustus  visits  different  countries, '  calls  up  spir- 
ibfrom  the  vasty  deep,'  and  revels  in  luxury  and  splendor.  At  length  the 
time  expires,  the  bond  becomes  due,  and  a  party  of  evil  spirits  enter,  amid 
flmnder  and  lightning,  to  claim  his  forfeited  life  and  person.  Such  a  plot 
Arded  scope  for  deep  passion  and  variety  of  adventure,  and  Marlow  has 
coBitructed  from  it  a  powerful  though  irregular  play.  Scenes  and  passages 
of  terrific  grandeur,  and  the  most  thrilling  agony,  are  intermixed  witblow 
banor  and  preternatural  machinery,  often  ludicrous  and  grotesque.  The 
tmlition  of  Faustus  is  a  sensual,  not  a  lofty  ambition.  A  feeling  of  curi- 
OBt^  and  wonder  is  excited  by  his  necromancy  and  his  strange  compact  with 
loafer;  bat  we  do  not  fiiirly  sympathize  till  all  his  disguises  are  stripped 
iM,  and  his  meretricious  splendor  is  succeeded  by  horror  and  despair.  Then, 
i.  viien  lie  stands  on  the  brink  of  everlasting  ruin,  waiting  for  the  fat'd  mo- 
■at|  imploring,  yet  distrusting  repentance,  a  scene  of  enchaining  interest, 
Anid  passion,  and  overwhelming  pathos,  carries  captive  the  sternest  heart, 
wi  proclaims  the  full  triumph  of  the  tragic  poet  To  illustrate  these  re- 
ttrin,  ^ro  shall  here  introduce  the  closing  scene  of  the  play.  Hie  last  &tal 
■idiught  approaches,  and  Faustus  is  left  alone  :^ 
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FAUSTUS  ALONE. 

[T%e  dock  strikes  Elevin.] 

Faust.    Oh,  FanfltuB, 
Now  haflt  thon  but  one  bare  hour  to  live, 
*  And  then  thon  mnst  be  dunn*d  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  yon  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaTsn, 
That  time  may  oeaae  and  midnight  never  ooiM. 
Fafar  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Peipetoal  day:  or  Jet  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
That  Fauftus  may  repent  and  save  his  souL 
O  ItnU^  leiUe,  eurrite^  nodis  equi. 
The  stars  move  still,  thne  runs,  the  clock  wld  strike^ 
The  devil  will  oome,  and  Fanstus  must  be  dMu^d^ 
Oh,  I  will  lei^  to  heaven:  who  pulls  ma  downl 
See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  flrmamwa^; 
One  drop  of  blood  win  save  me :  Oh,  my  GhilMi 
Bend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ ' 
Tet  win  I  caU  on  hfan:  0  spare  me,  LueiAnr. 
Where  is  it  now  ?  tis  gone ! 
And  see  a  threatening  arm,  and  angiy  brow. 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fliU  on  me, 
And  hide  me  fhnn  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven. 
No !  then  I  wfll  headlong  run  into  the  earth : 
Gape,  earth.    Oh  no,  it  wiU  not  harbour  me. 
You  stars  that  reign'd  at  my  nativity. 
Whose  influence  have  allotted  death  and  hell, 
Now  draw  up  Faustds  Hke  a  foggy  mist 
Info  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud ; 
That  when  you  vomit  forth  into  the  air, 
1^  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouflis, 
Bat  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven 

[TIU  Wi 
Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past:  't  win  an  be  past  a&on. 
Oh,  if  my  soul  must  suffisr  fbr  my  sin. 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 
Let  Fanstua  live  in  heU  a  thousand  years, 
A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  last  be  saved: 
^        No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 

Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  1 
Cfr  itliy  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hasti 
Cb,  F^ftliagoras,  Metempsychosis,  were  that  true, 
nb  aool  should  fly  from  me,  and  I  be  chaag^ 
IbIo  aoaie  brutish  beaai 
AH  beasts  are  happy,  ftr  when  they  die, 
Their  souls  are  soon  dissolved  in  elements: 
But  mine  must  Uve  still  to  \j^  plagued  in  heH. 
Curst  be  the  parents  thai  engendered  me : 
No,  Faustos,  curse  Hiyself,  curse  Lucifor, 
That  hath  depriv'd  thee  of  the  Joys  of  heaven. 

[TV  dock 
It  strikes,  it  strikes;  now,  body,  turn  to  idr, 
Or  Lndfbr  wiU  bear  tbee  ^ck  to  heU^ 
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Oh  sodI,  be  chang'd  into  small  water  drops, 
And  ftn  into  the  ocean:  ne'er  be  found. 

[nunder,  and  enier  the  DeirOs.] 
Oh  mmof,  hMTen,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me. 
Adden  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  awhile : 
V^j  hell  gape  not,  come  not  Lucifer : 
rn  bom  my  books :  Oh,  MephostophiUs ! 

[Enier  Sekeitn.] 

First  Sch.    Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  visit  Fanstos, 
For  such  a  dreadful  night  was  never  seen 
Sfaioe  first  the  world's  creation  did  begin; 
Bach  tbaiAil  shrieks  and  cries  were  never  heard. 
Plaj  beaven  the  Doctor  have  escaped  the  danger. 

Sec,  SdL    0  help  us  heavens!  see,  here  are  Faustos'  limbs 
An  torn  anuidAr  lyy  the  hand  of  death. 

T%iti  &JL    The  devil  whom  Faustus  served  hath  torn  him  thus  : 
For  tiHzt  tl»  hoan  of  twelve  and  one,  methought 
I  hewd  fafaa  dMek  and  call  aloud  for  help; 
At  vlddi  mne  time  the  house  seem'd  all  on  fire 
With  dreadftil  horror  of  these  damned  fiends. 

Ste,  Sch,    Wen,  gentlemen,  though  Faustus'  end  be  snch 
Am  every  Christian  heart  laments  to  think  on; 
Tet)  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
For  wondroos  knowledge  in  our  Qerman  schools, 
Well  give  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial  : 
. .  And  aU  the  scholars,  cloth'd  in  mourning  black, 
ShaU  wait  upon  his  heavy  AmeraL 

Chenu.    Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  taU.  straight, 
Aod  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man : 
Faostns  is  gone !  Regard  his  hellish  foil, 
Whose  flendftil  fbrtune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawfVd  things: 
Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practice  more  than  heavenly  power  permits. 

'Qie  chiBical  taste  of  Marlow  is  shown  in  the  fine  apostrophe  to  Helen  of 
nwe,  whom  the  spirit  of  Mephostophilis  conjures  up  'between  two 
<|>di'  to  gratify  the  sensual  gaze  of  Faustns : — 

Was  this  the  fhce  that  lanched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  bum'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  1 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss! 
*        Hir  lips  suck  forth  my  soul— see  where  it  flies. 
Gone,  Helen,  come  give  me  n^y  seal  again; 
H«e  win  I  dwen,  for  heaven  b  fai  these  Bps, 
And  an  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
0  tfaoo  art  fUrer  than  the  eveiring  air, 
Chd  in  the  beaoty  of  a  tbonsaad  irtarsl 
Brighter  art  thou  than  fiaming  Jvpiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele; 
Mere  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  asure  arms ; 
And  none  but  thou  shaU  be  my  pfuwnonr. 
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Before  1593,  Marlow  produced  tliree  other  dramas,  the  Jem  af  Md\a^ 
the  Massacre  of  Paris,  and  a  historical  play,  Edward  the  Second.  The  last 
of  these  is  a  noble  drama,  and  contains  a  number  of  ably  drawn  ^>mwyT*^ 
and  splendid  scenes.  We  subjoin  part  of  the  death-scene  at  the  dose  of  A% 
plaj — a  scene  which  Charles  Lamb  saja,  '  movea  pity  and  terror  beyond 
any  other  scene,  ancient  or  modem.'  It  may  challenge  oomparkon  intk 
Shakspeare'a  death  of  Richard  the  Second ;  but  with  all  his  power,  Mariow 
could  not  interest  us  in  his  hero  as  the  great  dramatist  does  in  the  gentla 
Richard: — 

ScSNE, — ^Berkley  Castle.    The  King  is  left  alone  with 

LlOHTBORN,   A   MURDERER. 

Edw.    Who's  there  1  what  light  is  thatl  wherefore  com'st  thoal 

Light,    To  comfort  you,  and  bring  you  joyfVil  news. 

Edw.    Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 
Villain,  I  know  thou  com'st  to  murder  me. 

LdgiU.    To  murder  you,  my  most  gracious  lord  I 
Far  is  it  fh>m  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 
The  queen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  us'd, 
For  she  relents  at  this  your  misery: 
And  what  eyes  can  refVain  ftom  shedding  tears, 
To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state. 

Edw.    Weep'st  thou  already  1  list  awhile  to  me, 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gumey's^  is 
Or  as  Matrevis,^  hewn  fh>m  the  Caucasus, 
Tet  ¥dll  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  is  a  sink, 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  fklls. 

lAgkt.    0  villains! 

Edw.    And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space;  and  lest  that  I  should  sleep, 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 
They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king; 
So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance, 
My  mind's  distemper'd,  and  my  body's  numb'd. 
And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no,  I  know  not 

0  would  my  blood  drop  out  fh>m  every  vein. 
As  doth  this  water  ttom  my  tattered  robes. 
Tell  Isabel  the  queen,  I  looked  not  thus. 
When  fbr  her  sake  I  run  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhors'd  the  Buke  of  Cleremont 

lAgU.    0  speak  no  more,  my  lord !  this  breaks  my  heart 
Lie  <m  this  bed  and  rest  yourself  awhile. 
Edw.    These  looks  of  thine  can  harbour  nopglit  but  death: 

1  see  my  tragedy  written  in  thy  brows. 
Yet  stay  awhile,  forbear  thy  bloody  hand, 
And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes, 
That  even  then  when  I  shall  lose  my  lifb, 
My  mind  may  be  more  steadfkst  on  my  God. 

Light,    What  means  your  highness  to  mistrust  me  thus  1 
Edw.    What  mean'st  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thnsl 

1  His  keepers. 
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LlgJU.    These  hands  were  never  stain'd  with  innocent  blood, 
Sbr  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king's. 

Edw,    Forgive  my  thought,  for  having  such  a  thought. 
One  Jewel  have  I  left,  receive  thou  this. 
Stfll  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  cause, 
But  every  Joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh,  if  thou  harbonr'st  murder  in  thy  heart, 
Let  the  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  soul. 
Know  that  I  am  a  king :  Oh,  at  that  name 
I  feel  a  hell  of  grief    Where  is  my  crownl 
Gone,  gone;  and  do  I  still  remain  alive'? 

Light.    You're  overwatch'd,  my  lord  \  lie  down  and  rest 

Edw.    But  that  grief  keeps  me  waking,  I  should  sleep, 
For  not  these  ten  days  have  these  eyelids  cloMd. 
Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 
Open  again.    0  wherefore  sitt'st  thou  here'? 

Light.    If  yoQ  mistrust  me,  I'll  be  gone,  my  lord. 

Edw.    No,  no ;  fbr  if  thou  mean'st  to  murder  me, 
Ihou  wilt  return  again ;  and  therefore  stay. 

Light.    He  sleeps. 

Edw.    O  let  me  not  die ;  yet  stay,  0  stay  awhile. 

Light.    How  now,  my  lord  1 

Edw.    Something  still  buzzeth  in  mine  ears. 
And  tells  me  if  I  sleep  I  never  wake ; 
This  fear  is  that  which  makes  me  tremble  thus. 
And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefore  art  thou  come  % 

Xdght,    To  rid  thee  of  thy  lifb;  Matrevis,  come. 

Edw.,    I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist: 
'    \  Aflist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul. 

Li  addition  to  the  dramatic  productions  already  mentioned,  Marlow  as- 
flrted  Nash  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  and  translated  part 
rf  Bigro  and  Zeander^  and  the  Eleffiea  of  Ovid. 

Ibrloir's  life  was  as  wild  and  irregular  as  his  writings.    He  mm  even 
iKoaed  of  atheistical  opinions ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his  plays. 
'     Hb  cune  to  an  early  and  singularly  unhappy  end.    He  was  attached  to  ft 
U]r,  who  fiiYoied  another  lover ;  and  having  found  them  in  company  to- 
fedier,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  he  attempted  to  stab  the  man  with  his  dagger. 
Bb  antagonist  sdzed  him  by  the  wrist,  and  turned  the  dagger  so  that  it  en- 
tend  Harlow's  own  head  in  such  a  manner,  that,  notwithstanding  aU  the 
,  lieana  of  amgeiy  that  could  be  resorted  to,  he  shortly  after  died  of  his 
woundt.    The  last  words  of  Gr^ne's  address  to  him,  a  year  or  two  before, 
an  somewhat  ommons : — *•  Refuse  not,  with  me,  till  this  last  point  of  ex- 
toemity;  £yr  little  knowest  thou  how  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be  visited.' 
Hallow's  filial  conflict  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Deptford,  as  he 
WIS  buried  there  on  the  first  of  June,  1593. 

Of  the  various  compliments  paid  to  the  genius  of  this  nnfortoiiate  poet, 
Ae  fiJIowiDg,  by  his  celebrated  contemporary,  Michael  DrayUm,  is  the 

Next  Biarlow,  bathed  in  the  Thesperian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  tnmslnnary  things 
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That  the  first  poete  had:  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  whioh  made  his  verses  olear; 
For  that  fine  madneas  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  shonld  possess  a  poet's  brain. 

BoBideB  the  dxtmatiBts  thus  ikt  notioed,  as  the  precnrsors  of  Shakspe 
we  might  mention  Haughton,  Brewer,  Porter,  Smith,  Hathaway,  Wil 
and  a  host  of  others ;  for  from  the  diary  of  Henslowe  it  appears  that,  dm 
the  seven  years  following  1591,  more  than  a  hundred  different  plays  ip 
performed  hyfour  only,  out  of  the  ten  theatrical  companies  then  eodstin^ 
London,  Several  good  dramas  also  of  this  golden  age  have  descendec 
ns,  the  anthers  of  which  are  unknown.  A  few  of  these  possess  merit  c 
very  high  order ;  such  as  the  Lcondon  Prodigal^  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy ^ 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur y  Lord  Cromwell,  Edward  the  Thirdj  and  Arden 
Feversham^f  the  last  of  which  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  founded  on  a  mur 
which  took  place  in  1551.  On  these^  however,  our  limits  will  not  pen 
us  to  dwell :  we  shall,  therefore,  at  once  pass  to  Shakspeare  ^wnw^lf. 


tnhxt  l^t  €^ixinni^. 


WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE. 

THE  genins  of  Greene,  of  Pcde,  and  of  Marlow,  had  essentially  oontrib- 
uted  to  prepare  the  way  for  Shakspeare.  These  ^liters  had  given  a 
mm  settled  and  scholastic  form  to  the  drama  than  it  hiid  pro\iously  posBessed, 
■id  assigned  to  it  a  permanent  place  in  English  Uterature.  They  adorned 
the  stage  also  with  a  greater  variety  of  character  and  action,  with  deep  pas- 
■OD,  and  with  true  poetry ;  and  familiarized  the  public  ear  with  the  sound 
^\^uk  verse.  When  Shakspeare,  therefore,  appeared  conspicuously  on  the 
dmmatic  horizon,  the  scene  may  be  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  his 
■eceptkm.  The  Genius  of  the  drama  had  accumulated  materials  for  the  use 
^^  great  poet,  who  was  destined  to  extend  her  empire  over  limits  hith- 
^unreoognixed,  and  invest  it  with  a  degree  of  splendor  surpassing  any 
Ang  that  the  world  had  yet  \^itnessed. 

WmjAH  Shakspeare  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  was  bom  at  Strat- 

**d-«pon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  on  St.  G^eorge's  day,  April  the  twenty- 

^Urd,  1564.    His  father,  John  Shakspeare,  was  a  wool-comber,  and  by  an 

^7  marriage  with  a  rustic  heiress,  Mary  Arden,  he  not  only  elevated  liis 

'^^  position,  but  obtained  an  estate  worth  nearly  seventy  pounds  a  year. 

^  poet*s  fiither's  fortunes  for  some  years  so  rapidly  advanced  that  ho  rose, 

^eutually,  to  be  high  bailiff  and  chief  alderman  of  Stratford ;  but  reverse  of 

fortune  oompeUed  him,  in  1578,  to  mortgage  his  wife's  inheritance,  and,  from 

^e  public  records  of  the  town,  it  appears  that  he  had  fallen  into  compara- 

^^e  poverty.   William  was  his  eldest  son,  and  was,  at  this  tinie,  at  the  gram- 

'^^-school ;  but  the  change  in  his  fiither's  circumstances  compelled  him  to 

^tum  home  to  assist  at  his  fiithar's  business.    There  is,  from  this  period,  a 

^«Uik  of  some  years  in  his  history ;  but  doubtless  he  was  engaged,  whatever 

'^ht  have  been  his  condition  or  employment,  in  treasuring  up  those  poetic 

^tenals  which  he  afterward  expanded  with  so  much  splendor.    The  study 

^  man  and  of  nature,  facts  in  natural  history,  the  country,  the  fields  and 

^  Woods,  would  be  gleaned  by  familiar  intercourse  and  observations  among 

^  feUow-townsmeD,  and  in  rambling  over  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Avon. 
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It  has  been  conjectured,  and  with  apparent  probability,  that  he  was  for  som 
time  in  a  lawyer's  office,  as  his  plays  abound  in  technical  legal  phrases.  Tb 
London  players  were  also,  at  that  time,  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Stratford 
and  Burbage,  the  greatest  performer  of  his  day,  was  originally  from  Wa: 
wickshire.  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  the  high  bailiff's  son,  from  the  yeai 
of  twelve  to  twenty,  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  \Tsitant  behind  the  scenes 
— that  he  there  imbibed  the  tastes  and  feelings  which  colored  all  his  futui 
life — and  that  he  there  felt  the  first  stirrings  of  his  inmiortal  dramat 
genius  ? 

Shakspeare,  we  are  persuaded,  hiid  begun  to  write  before  he  left  Stratfon 
and  had,  most  probably,  sketched,  if  not  completed,  Us  Venus  and  Adoni 
and  the  Lucrece,  Tliese  poems  were  published  a  few  years  after  his  settle 
ment  in  London,  and  were  both  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  i 
the  following  modest  terms : — ^  I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicatin 
my  impolished  lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  n 
for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burthen ;  only  if  yoi 
honor  seem  but  pleased,  I  count  mpelf  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  tak 
advantage  of  aU  idle  hours,  till  I  Lave  honored  you  with  some  graver  L 
bor.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  aorr 
it  had  so  noble  a  god-father,  and  never  after  till  so  barren  a  land.'  As  ih 
'  Venus  and  Adonis'  was,  in  all  probability,  Shakspeare's  first  complete  poen 
we  shall  here  introduce  a  passage  from  it  in  order  to  exhibit  the  beginning 
of  that  genius  which  was  destined  so  soon  after  to  astound  the  world. 

VBNUS'S  PROPHECY  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  ADONIS. 

SiDCO  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy, 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend; 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end, 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low : 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  Aill  of  fVaud, 
Bnd  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while, 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile. 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  q>eak. 

It  shall  bo  sparing,  and  too  f\ill  of  riot. 

Teaching  decrepit  ago  to  tread  the  measures ; 

The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 

Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasoret. 

It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild, 

Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear. 

It  shall  not  fbar,  where  it  should  mofit  miatrost ; 

It  shall  be  mercifhl,  and  too  severe. 

And  most  deoelviDg  when  it  seems  most  Just: 
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it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toward, 
Tat  f^AT  to  yalour,  comtige  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events, 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire : 

Salyect  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire. 

Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 

They  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not  enjoy. 

Hie  extent  to  which  Shakspearo  pursued  classical  studies  at  the  gram- 
niMchool  where  he  received  his  education,  has  been  made  a  question  of 
DWoh  acrntiny  and  controversy.  Ben  Jonson  says  he  had  *Uttle  Latin 
nd  lees  Qreek ;'  but  this  is  not  denying  that  he  had,  at  least,  some.  The 
cUce  of  the  two  classical  subjects  which  we  have  just  noticed  for  his  early 
poems,  the  Latinized  idioms  and  expressions  scattered  throughout  many  of 
ispltyB,  and  his  numerous  felicitous  allusions  to  the  mythology  of  the  an- 
ttnti,  show  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  classical  litera- 
tan,  and  was  a  happy  student,  if  not  a  critical  scholar.  His  mind  was  too 
noprohenaive  to  degenerate  into  pedantry ;  but  when,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
^^4?e  or  twenty-«ix,  he  took  the  field  of  original  dramatic  composition,  in 
cnnpaoy  with  the  university-bred  authors  and  wits  of  the  age,  he  soon  dis- 
^Qoed  them  all,  in  correctness  as  well  as  facility,  in  the  intellectual  richness 
of  Ui  thoughts  and  diction,  and  in  the  wide  range  of  his  acquired  knowl- 
^  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  at  Stratford  he  was  a  hard, 
^^Mgh,  perhaps,  an  irregular  students 

Tbe  pceoodoua  maturity  of  Shakspeare's  passions  hurried  him  into  a  pre- 
OMtiire  marriage.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  1582,  before  he  had 
>ttaiiied  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  became  united  to  Anne  Hath- 
■*iy,  the  daughter  of  a  *  substantial  yeoman'  of  the  village  of  Shottery, 
^t  a  mile  from  Stratford.  He  remained  in  Stratford  after  his  marriage 
^tn  he  became  the  father  of  three  children,  all  that  he  ever  had ;  and 
bying  now  arrived  at  cJEirly  manhood,  and  feeling  the  ties  of  a  husband  and 
s  &Uier,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  so  small  a  place  as  his  native  town 
^  not  a£brd  sufficient  scope  for  the  ambition  of  the  poet ;  and  he,  there- 
^  removed  to  London.  This  important  event  in  his  life  took  place  in 
1587 ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  his  departure  was  hastened  by  the  effects 
^>  lampoon  he  had  written  on  a  neighboring  squire,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
^^'•rieeote,  in  revenge  for  Sir  Thomas  prosecuting  him  for  deer-stealing. 
^^  story,  though  inconsistent,  is  now  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
''•oie  of  Shakspeare,  that,  from  the  obscurity  which  rests,  and  probably  will 
^^  rest,  on  his  history,  there  seems  httle  hkelihood  of  its  ever  ceasing  to 
<tt?e  a  place  in  the  public  mind. 

^iuikspeare,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  entered  the  Blackfiriar's  Theatrical 
^pany,  and  in  it  soon  rose  to  distinction.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
J^tiii  he  became  one  of  the  shareholders :  in  1596,  his  name  is  the  fifth  in 
^Brtof  only  eight  proprietors;  and  in  1608,  when  a  new  patent  was  ob- 
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tained  from  King  James,  he  held  the  second  place.  Collier  has  recently 
discovered  that  the  wardrobe  and  stage  properties  also  belonged  to  Shak- 
speare,  and  with  the  shares  which  he  held,  were  estimated  at  a  sum  equal 
to  seven  thousand  pounds  of  the  present  money.  Ue  was  also  proprietor 
of  the  Globe  Theatre ;  so  that  his  annual  income  must,  at  this  time,  have 
been  equal  to  at  least  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  the  present  day.  As  an 
actor,  Shakspeare  is  said,  by  Lord  Soutliampton,  to  have  been  '  of  good  ac- 
count in  the  company ;'  but  the  cause  of  his  imexampled  success  was  his 
immortal  dramas,  the  dehght  and  wonder  of  the  age.  These  were  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  and  were  all  produced  previous  to  1611. 

With  the  nobles,  the  wits,  and  the  poets  of  his  day,  Shakspeare  was  in 
constant  and  familiar  intercourse.  The  'gentle  Shakspeare,'  as  he  was 
usually  styled,  was  enthroned  in  all  hearts.  But  notwithstanding  his  bril- 
liant success  in  the  metropolis,  the  poet  early  looked  forward  to  a  perma- 
nent retirement  to  the  country.  Ue  visited  Stratford  once  a  year;  and 
when  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him,  he  purchased  New  Plobce^  the  principal 
house  in  the  town,  together  with  other  property  in  the  vicinity,  preparator}' 
to  returning  thither  himself.  At  what  precise  period  Shakspeare  took  leave 
of  the  city  is  not  known.  The  latest  entry  of  his  name  among  the  king*s 
players  is  in  1604 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  ho  was  Hving  in  London  five  or 
six  years  after  that  date.  The  year  1612,  is  now  generally  fixed  upon,  as 
the  time  of  his  retirement  to  the  coimtry,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  nearly  correct 
as  any  that  could  be  selected.  In  the  fullness  of  hk  fame,  with  a  handsome 
competency,  and  before  age  had  chilled  the  enjoynnent  of  life,  the  poet  re- 
turned to  his  native  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  among  the 
quiet  scenes  and  friends  of  his  youth.  Ilis  parents  were  now  both  dead, 
but  their  declining  years  had  been  gladdened  by  the  prosperity  and  ficune 
of  their  illustrious  son.  Four  years  were  passed  by  Shakspeare  in  this  dig- 
nified retirement,  and  the  history  of  hterature  scarcely  presents  another  sudi 
picture  of  calm  felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.  He  died  on  the  twenty-third 
of  April,  1616,  having,  on  that  very  day,  completed  his  fifty-eecond  year. 
His  widow  survived  him  seven  years.  His  only  son,  Hanmet,  died  in  1596 ; 
his  two  daughters  were  both  married,  and  one  of  them  had  three  sons ;  but 
they  all  died  without  issue,  and  there  is  now  remaining  no  lineal  represen- 
tative of  the  great  poet. 

Shakspeare  began  his  career  as  a  dramatist  by  altering  old  ploys  and 
adapting  them  to  the  stage.  The  extract  from  Greene's  *  Groat's  Worth  <rf 
Wit,'  which  we  have  given  in  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  that  unhappy  author, 
shows  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  this  subordinate  Hteraiy  labor  previouB 
to  1592.  This  drudgery  he  soon,  however,  abandoned,  and  relying  upon 
his  own  internal  resources,  in  a  short  time  ecUpsed,  by  the  production  of 
original  sketches,  all  his  contemporaries.  Some  of  these  sketches,  such  n 
Hamlet^  Romeo  and  Juliet^  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  he  afterwaid 
elaborated  into  their  present  finished  form ;  and  others  he  abandoned  n 
unworthy  of  preservation.    His  plots  were  nearly  all  borrowed ;  some  from 
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wvda  and  romances,  others  from  legendary  tales,  and  some  from  older 

^f^iiaas.    Ilis  English  historical  plap  are  chiefly  taken  from  '  Holinshed's 

^^lonicle ;'  from  which  source  he  also  derived  the  plot  of  Macbeth^  perhaps 

"^«  most  transcendant  of  his  works.     In  his  classical  subjects,  he  followed 

North's  translation  of  PlutarcKs  Lives  of  Illustrious  Grecians  and  Romans, 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  chronological  order 

in  which  Shakspeare*s  dramas  were  produced ;  but  we  know  no  other  source 

of  information  on  this  subject  than  that  which  is  discoverable  in  the  works 

themselves.    In  Pericles,  the  Two  ■  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  the  eariier 

comedies,  we  see  the  timidity  and  immaturity  of  youthful  genius ;  a  half- 

hrmed  style,  bearing  frequent  traces  of  that  of  his  predecessors ;  fantastic 

quibbles  and  conceits ;  only  a  partial  development  of  character ;  a  romantic 

and  playful  fancy ;  but  no  great  strength  of  imagination,  energy  or  passion. 

In  Richard  the  Second,  and  Richard  the  Third,  the  creative  and  master 

mind  are  visible  in  the  creation  of  character.    In  the  Midsummer  Nighfa 

Dream,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  we  find  the  ripened 

poetical  imagination,  prodigality  of  invention,  and  a  searching  meditative 

spirit.    These  quahties,  with  a  finer  vein  of  morality  and  contemphitive  phi- 

loBophy,  pervade  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  Twelfth  Night,    In  Henry  the 

Fourthy  the  Merry  Wives,  Measure  for  Measure,  and  Much  Ado  About 

Nothing,  we  see  the  inimitable  powers  of  comedy,  full-formed,  swelling  in 

an  atmoaphere  of  joyous  life,  and  fresh  as  if  from  the  hand  of  nature.    He 

took  a  loftier  flight  in  his  classical  dramas,  and  both  conceived  and  finished 

them  with  consmnmate  taste  and  freedom.    In  his  later  tragedies,  Lear^ 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  the  Tempest,  all  his  wonderful  faculties  are 

combined — ^his  wit,  his  pathos,  his  passion  and  his  sublimity — ^his  profound 

knowledge  and  observation  of  mankind,  mellowed  by  a  refined  humanity 

and  benevolence — ^his  imagination  richer  from  skillful  culture  and  added 

stories  of  information — ^his  unrivalled  language,  like  '  light  from  heaven' — 

his  imagery  and  versification. 

In  contemplating  the  genius  of  this  wonderfrd  dramatist,  the  mind  becomes 
bewildered  amid  its  compass  and  variety.  From  the  finest  and  most 
delicately  spun  fibres  in  the  texture  of  female  passion  and  feeling,  he  could 
ascend,  without  an  apparent  eflbrt,  to  the  most  lofty  and  terrifically  sublime 
attributes  of  man — touching  all  the  grades  of  variety  that  present  themselvea 
in  bis  passage,  with  unerring  fidelity  and  truth.  Tlus  power  we  can  ascribe 
only  to  the  unparalleled  sympathies  of  the  great  poet's  nature.  To  speak 
of  his  exquisite  delineations  of  man,  in  every  conceivable  grade  of  life,  would 
be  superfluous ;  for  that  has  been  the  theme  of  almost  every  dramatic  critic 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  His  excellence  in  drawing  the  character  of 
woman  has,  however,  by  no  means  been  so  generally  acknowledged.  Even 
Cdlins,  alter  eulogizing  the  female  characters  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
adds— 

But  stroDger  Shakspeare  f^lt  for  Man  alone. 
It  IB  true  that  Shakspeare's  females  are  creations  of  a  very  difierent  stamp 
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from  those  which  are  apt  to  be  popular  on  the  stage.    Their  sorrows  are  nc 
obstreperous  and  theatrical ;  but — 

The  still  sad  music  of  Humanity — 

as  Wordsworth  has  finely  phrased  it — ^is  heard  throughout  all  their  history^ 
The  poet^s  own  description  of  a  lover — 

All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  parity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 

will  apply  with  equal  accuracy  to  his  delineations  of  woman.  Sighs,  tears, 
passion,  trial,  and  humility,  are  the  components  of  her  character ;  and  to 
whatever  extent  other  dramatic  writers  may  endeavor  to  *  elevate  and  sur- 
prise* by  pursuing  a  different  course,  these  are  the  materiab  which  nature,  if 
her  dictates  be  followed,  will  uniformly  furnish. 

The  general  cast  of  character  in  Shakspeare*s  females  is  tenderness  and 
pathos ;  but  this  is  not  because  he  was  imable  to  delineate  woman  in  her 
more  dignified  and  commanding,  though  less  ordinary,  attitude.  Hence 
there  is  nothing  more  majestic,  and,  we  may  say,  awful,  on  the  stage  than 
Katheriue  defending  herself  against  the  malice  and  hypocrisy  of  Heniy ; 
and  nothing  more  fearful  and  appalling  than  the  whole  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  from  the  first  scene  in  which  her  ambition  b  awakened  by  the 
perusal  of  her  husband's  letter,  to  the  last,  in  which  we  discover  its  bitter 
fruits,  in  treason,  murder,  and  insanity.  Then  there  is  the  Lady  Gonstanoe— 
a  woman,  a  mother,  and  a  princess ;  seen  in  all  the  fearful  vicisBitudes  of 
human  life ;  hoping,  exulting,  blessing,  fearing,  weeping,  despairing,  and,  at 
last,  dying.  Shall  we  add  the  Weird  Sisters,  those  '  foul  anomalies,'  in 
whom  all  that  is  malignant  and  base  in  the  female  character  is  exaggerated 
to  an  unearthly  stature ;  and  those  gentler  beings,  such  as  Juliet  and  Desde- 
mona,  who,  with  frailties  and  imperfections  which  ally  them  to  earth,  yet 
approximate  to  those  superior  and  benevolent  spirits,  of  whom  we  have  such 
exquisite  pictures  m  Ariel,  and  the  Fairies,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  f  Cleopatra,  Volumina,  and  Isabella,  are  farther  instances  of  Shaka- 
pearo's  power  of  exhibiting  the  loftier  and  stronger  traits  of  the  female 
character.  Bjs  picture  of  the  fascinating  Egyptian  queen  is  absolutely  a 
master-piece.  In  perusing  it,  we  feel  no  longer  astonished  that  crowns  and 
empires  were  sacrificed  for  her.  We  have  many  splendid  descriptions  cf  hex 
personal  charms ;  but  it  is  her  mind,  the  strength  of  her  passion,  the  fervw 
and  fury  of  her  love,  the  bitterness  of  her  hatred,  and  the  desperation  of  her 
death,  which  take  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  imagination.  We  follow  her, 
we  admire  her,  we  sympathize  with  her ;  and  when  the  asp  has  done  its 
fatal  work,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Charmion — 

Now  boast  thee,  Death !  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallcrd. 
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How  different  a  being  from  this  is  the  ill-fated  fair  who  slumbers  in  '  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulcts.'  She  is  all  gentleness  and  mildness,  all  hidden 
passion  and  silent  suffering ;  jet  her  love  is  as  ardent,  her  sorrows  are  as 
overwhelming,  and  her  death  as  melancholy.  *  The  gentle  lady  wedded  to 
the  Moor'  is  another  sweet,  still  picture,  which  we  contemplate  with  admira- 
tion, until  death  drops  his  curtain  over  it  Imogen  and  Miranda,  Perdita 
and  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  Helen  and  Viola,  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  recall 
to  mind  the  most  fascinating  pictures  of  female  character  that  have  ever  been 
delineated.  The  last  is,  indeed,  a  mere  sketch,  but  it  is  a  most  charming 
one  ;  and  its  best  description  is  that  exquisite  paraphrase,  in  which  the  char- 
acter is  so  beautifully  summed  up : — 


She  never  told  her  love, 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.    She  pined  in  thought, 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  GrieC 

Of  Shakspeare^s  comic  female  characters  we  need  mention  only  Bosalind 
and  Beatrice.  In  the  first  we  find  an  admirable  compound  of  wit,  gayety, 
and  good-humor,  blended,  at  the  same  time,  with  deep  and  strong  passion, 
with  courage  and  resolution ;  with  unshaken  affection  to  her  fiither,  and 
constant  and  fervid  love  for  Orlando.  How  extraordinary  and  romantic  is 
the  character  if  we  contemplate  it  in  the  abstract,  yet  how  beautiful  and 
true  to  nature,  if  we  examine  it  in  all  its  details.  Beatrice  is  a  character  of 
a  very  different  order  from  Rosalind,  and  yet  she  resembles  her  in  some 
particulars.  She  has  all  her  wit ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  without  her  good- 
humor.  Her  arrows  are  not  merely  piercing,  but  poisoned.  Roaalind^  is 
cheerful  raillery,  Beatrice's  satirical  bitterness ;  Rosalind  is  not  only  afinid 
to  strike,  but  unwilling  to  wound :  Beatrice  is  careless  of  the  effect  of  hsr 
wit,  if  she  can  but  find  an  opportunity  to  utter  it    But  we  must  forbear. 

The  difficulty  of  making  selections  from  such  a  poet  as  Shakspeare  must 
be  obvious  to  all.  His  characters  are  as  various  and  diversified  as  those  in 
human  life ;  he  has  exhausted  all  styles,  and  has  one  for  each  description 
of  poetry  and  action ;  his  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  pathos,  are  spread  throi^h- 
out  his  entire  works.  We  have  felt  our  task,  therefore,  to  be  somethii^  like 
being  deputed  to  search  in  some  magnificent  forest  for  a  handful  of  tbe 
finest  leaves  or  plants,  and  as  if  we  were  diligently  exploring  the  world  of 
woodland  beauty  to  accomplish  £Euthfully  this  hopeless  adventure.  Happily 
Shakspeare  is  in  aU  hands,  and  a  single  leaf  will  recall  the  fertile  and 
majestic  scenes  of  his  inspiration. 

We  shall  make  our  selections,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  already 
indicated,  beginning  with  the  much  neglected  play  of  Pericles.  This  was, 
doubtless,  a  production  of  the  immortal  bard*s  youth,  and  therefore  contains 
many  imperfections;  but  the  foUowing  passages  alone,  are  sufficient  to 
identify  its  origin  i — 
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PERICLES'  SOLILOQUY  ON  A  SHIP  AT  SEA. 

Thoa  God  of  the  great  vast !  rcbuko  these  surges  • 

Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell;  and  Thou,  that  hast 

Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 

Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep !    Oh !  still  thy  deaf  ning, 

Thy  dreadful  thunders!  gently  quench  the  nimble, 

Sulphureous  flashes!    Thou  storm!  thou,  venomously, 

Wilt  thiM  spit  all  thyself?    The  seaman's  whistle 

Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  cars  of  death, 

Unheard. 

The  following  description  of  the  recovery  of  Thaisa  from  a  state  of        ■ 
pended  animation,  is  abo  powerfully  eloquent : — 


Nature  wakes;  a  warmth 


Breathes  out  of  her ;  she  hath  not  been  entranced 
Above  five  hours.    See  how  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  lifb's  flower  again !— She  is  alone ;  beholdi 
Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  Jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost, 
Begin  to  part  their  fingers  of  bright  gold, 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  wator 
Appear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich. 

Marina,  the  daughter  of  Pericles,  and  heroine  of  the  play,  is  bom  at 
during  a  storm ;   and  Shakspeare,  in  this  drama,  as  in  the  '  Winter's  Tal  ^ 
leaps  over  the  intervening  years,  and  shows  her,  in  the  fourth  act, '  on  t^ 
eve  of  womanhood ;'  where  her  first  speech,  on  the  death  of  her  nurse, 
sweetly  plaintive  and  poetical : — 

No,  no ;  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed 

To  strew  thy  grave  with  flowers!  the  yellows,  bines, 

The  purple  violets,  and  marygolds. 

Shall  as  a  chaplet  hang  upon  thy  grave, 

While  summer-days  do  last.    Ah  mel  poor  maid, 

Bom  in,  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 

Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

In  the  course  of  the  play  Marina  tmdergoes  a  variety  of  adventures,  in 
all  of  which  the  mingled  gentleness  and  dignity  of  her  character  is  admi* 
rably  developed.  The  interview  with  her  faiher  in  the  fifth  act^  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  afiecting  passages  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
English  drama.  The  extracts,  from  other  dramas,  which  follow,  are  intro- 
duced without  comment,  because  they  are  all  wt^u  khowiu 

BESORIPTION  OF  A  MOONLIGHT  NIGHT,  WITH  MUSIC. 

Lor,    The  moon  shines  bright:  in  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise;  in  such  a  nighty 
Troilus,  metUnki,  mounted  the  Trojan's  wall, 
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And  8lgh*d  his  sonl  towards  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cresaid  lay  that  night. 

j€$.    In  snch  a  night 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Jjor.    In  such  a  night 
Stood  IMdo  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wide  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  love      ^j^ 
To  Qone  agtm  to  Carthage. 

Jts.    In  such  a  night 
Medea  gaUier'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  ^son. 

IjBf,    In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  nnthrifl  love  did  run  fh)m  Venice 
As  &r  as  Belmont. 

J€i»    And  in  such  a  night 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  fkith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor,    And  in  such  a  night 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

♦  ♦♦♦«♦ 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica ;  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st^  ^ 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

sun  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  dose  it  in,  we  can  not  hear  it. 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn: 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 

And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Jts,    Fm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

hor.    The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive; 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthfHil  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ;) 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
Ton  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand; 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.    Therefore  the  poet 
Did  fbign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods : 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  Aill  of  lage, 
But  music  fiMT  the  time  doth  diange  his  natoe. 
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The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself^ 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concotd  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affection  dark  as  Erebus: 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted 

[MerckarU  of  Venict 

THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  MERCY. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takflik 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  powV, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 

But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  Qod*8, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 

That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation;  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

[Merekani  of  Venice.] 

LOVE  SCENE  BT  NIGHT  IN  A  GARDEN. 

Romeo.    He  jests  at  soars,  that  never  felt  a  womid— 
But,  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks; 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  I 

[Jidiet  appears  abowe  ai  a  vindaw.] 
Arise,  fah-  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief 
That  thou  her  maid  art  fkr  more  &ir  than  ihe; 
.    Be  not  her  maid  since  she  is  envious; 
Her  vestal  liveiy  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  ft>ols  do  wear  it:  cast  it  off^ 
It  iB  my  lady ;  0 1  it  is  my  love ; 

0  that  she  knew  she  were!— 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing.    What  of  that  I 
Her  eye  discourses;  I  wffl  answer  it-* 

1  am  too  bold ;  tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fkirest  stsn  of  all  the  heav'n, 
Havuag  soma  business,  do  entreat  her  eyei, 
To  twhikle  in  their  spfaeres  till  tSiey  letttn. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  % 
The  brightnen  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  vbM, 

-  As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eyes  in  heaVn 
Would  through  the  aixy  region  stream  so  briglit, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  nigfat 
See  how  the  leans  her  oheek  upon  her  httd  I 
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0  that  I  were  a  glove  npon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ! 

Jul.    Ah  me  I 

Rom,    She  speaks. 
Oh,  speak  agam,  bright  angel !  for  thon  art 
Ai  gkuions  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  head, 
Ai  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heav'n, 
Unto  the  white-uptnmed,  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  npon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul,    0  Someo,  Romeo— wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? 
I>eny  tlu  fiither,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thoa  wQt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  m  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Ropi,    Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this  1 

Jul,    'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy: 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  1    It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot^ 
Nor  arm,  nor  flace— nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.    0,  be  some  other  name ! 
What's  in  a  namel    That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Betain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title.    Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Tike  all  mysel£ 

Bom,    I  take  thee  at  thy  word: 
Gall  me  but  love,  and  111  be  new  baptiz'd ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.    What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,  bescreen'd  in  night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  1 

Rom.    By  a  name 

1  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 

Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.    My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  somid. 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  M(mtague  1 

Rom.    Neither,  &ir  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

Jul.    How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  1 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen,  find  thee  here. 

Rom.    With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these  walis. 
For  stony  limits  can  not  hold  love  out; 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt : 
Therefbre  thy  kiasmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jul.    If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.    Alaokl  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ;  lodL  thou  bat  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  agahist  their  enmity. 
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Jul,    1  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Ram.    I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  fVom  their  eyes, 
And  llbt  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.    By  whose  direction  fbund'st  thou  out  this  plaoe  1 

Rom.    By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore,  wash'd  vrith  the  fkrthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.    Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  niy  face, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form ;  fain,  fain  deny 
Willi  I  have  spoke — ^but  farewell  compliment  I 
Doffc  thou  loye  me  1    I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Tet  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false;  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.    0,  gentle  Romeo ! 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  foithAiUy ; 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo;  but  else  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fkir  Montague,  I  am  too  fond, 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  light; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman.  111  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  coying  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confbsi, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware. 
My  true  love's  passion;  therefore  pardon  me, 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.    Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fhiit-tree  tops — 

Jui.    0  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb^ 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.    What  shall  I  swear  by  7 

Jul.    Do  not  swear  at  all; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.    If  my  heart's  dear  love — 

J^d.    Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  Joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  Joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.    Sweet,  good  night  I 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beanteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet 
Good  ni^ht;  good  night— as  sweet  repose  and  rest, 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast 

Rom.    0,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfledl 
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Jul^   What  satisfaction  canst  thon  have  to-night  1 

Rom.    Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithAil  tow  for  mine. 

Jul.    I  gave  thee  mine  before  then  didst  reqnest  iii 
And  yet  I  wonld  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.    Wonld'st  thou  withdraw  it?  for  what  purpose,  love? 

JiU.    But  to  be  firank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 

And  yet  I  wish  bnt  for  the  thing  I  have : 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 

My  love  as  deep  \  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 

The  more  I  have,  ibr  both  are  infinite. 

I  hear  some  noise  within.    Dear  love,  adieu ! 

[Nurse  calls  within.] 

Anon,  good  none !    Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 

Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again. 

Rom.    0,  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afear'd. 

Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream ; 

Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial. 

[Be-eiUm'  Mid  otof.] 

Jul.    Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night  indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  I^  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
Wliere  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world; 

[WUHn:  Madam!] 
I  come,  anon — but  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  thee — [Within:  Madam!]    By-and-by,  I  come, 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief 
To-morrow  wiU  I  send. 

Rom.    So  thrive  my  soul — 

JiU.    A  thousand  times  good  night.  [Exit.] 

Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  light. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  school-bojrs  from  their  books ; 
But  love  fVom  love,  tow'rds  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[Enter  Juliet  again.] 

Jul.    Hist!  Romeo,  hist!  0  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  nune, 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name. 
Hoiw  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears. 

Jul.    Romeo ! 

Rom.    My  sweet! 

Jul.    At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee? 

Rom,    At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.    I  will  not  fail;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.    Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it 

Jul.    I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there; 
Bememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 
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Rom,    And  m  still  stay  to  haro  thee  still  (brget, 
FofgBttiDif  any  other  home  but  this. 

■M:.  "A  almost  morning.    I  would  have  thee  gone ; 
And  jat  no  fiirther  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
Who  fate  It  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Uke  ft  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Bom,    I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul,    Bweet,  so  would  I : 
Tet  I  should  kin  with  much  cherishing. 
Qood  night,  good  night :  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 
That  I  shall  say  good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

Bam.    Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast! 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostJy  fViar's  close  cell, 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell. 

[ExU  Borneo  and  JuUH.] 

SOLITUDB  PREFERRED  TO  A  COURT  LIFE,  AND  THE  ADVANTAGES 

OF  ADVERSITY. 

Now  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp?    Are  not  these  woods 

More  fVeo  firom  peril  than  the  envious  court  1 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  ikng 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind; 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 

'This  is  no  flattery*,'  these  are  counseUon 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

I  would  not  change  it! 

Amiens,    Happy  is  your  grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  80  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style ! 

[As  Yo%  Like  R.] 

SONG. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind. 

As  man's  ingratitude  I 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  is  rude. 
Heigh,  ho!  sing  heigh  ho!  unto  the  greflft  hoOy, 
Moat  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  meve  fbQy. 

Then  heigh,  ho,  the  holly  I 

This  lifb  is  meet  joUy. 
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Freeze,  (Veese,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  doflt  not  bite  ao  nigh 

As  benefits  fbrgot! 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  ftiend  remember'd  not 

Heigh,  hoi  Ac  ^ 

[As  Yim  Like  It.] 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  WEIGHED. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  tho  question— 
Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  sufifbr 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  ibrtune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  1    To  die — ^to  sleep — 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  wo  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  tho  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to!— 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish*d.    To  die— to  sleep- 
To  sleep  !^perchance  to  dream !— ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause — there's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  lifb : 
For  who  would  bear  tho  whips  %nd  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 
Tho  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?    Who  would  fkrdels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
(That  ondiscover'd  country  fVom  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  off? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 


[Hamla.] 


FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  dod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
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And  blown  with  wafleaa  Tiolenoe  ronnd  about 
The  pendant  worid;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  thoee,  that  Uw1b§8  and  hicertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling;  tis  too  horrible ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

[MuuHrefffr  Men 

END  OF  ALL  EARTHLY  GLORIES. 

Our  revels  now  axe  ended:  these  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air; 

And,  like  the  baseless  fhbric  of  this  yision. 

The  doud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself) 

Tea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  fkded. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind!    We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life  - 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

[TV  TTw 

OTHELLO'S  RELATION  OP  HIS  COURTSHIP  TO  THE  SENATl 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters; 
That  I  have  ta*en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
Ij'  It  is  most  true;  true,  I  have  married  her; 

"'  \  The  very  head  and  fVont  of  my  offending 

^      Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  speech. 
And  little  blest  with  the  soil  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
Thehr  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 
And  therefore  shall  I  little  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet  by  your  gracious  patience 
f,  I  win  ft  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love :  what  drugs,  what  duurms, 

What  conjuration;  and  what  mighty  magic 

(For  sach  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal) 

I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  fkther  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me ; 

Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 

From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 

That  I  have  past. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  fVom  my  boyish  days, 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tcU  it: 

Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  th'  imminent  deadly  breach; 

Of  betaig  taken  by  the  insolent  fbe, 
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And  sold  to  slaveiy ;  of  my  redemption  thenoc, 

And  portance  in  my  tntYers  Uitoiy. 

Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 

It  was  my  lot  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 

And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophag;!,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    Those  things  to  hear 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline; 

But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence: 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse :  which  I  observing, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  fVom  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  inteutively.    I  did  consent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressfhl  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffer'd.    My  story  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 

She  swore — in  iUith  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange, 

'Twos  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiAil — 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wish'd 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man : — she  tiiank'd  me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story ; 

And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake; 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd, 

And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  NIGHT  IN  A  CAMP. 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of  nighty 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch. 
Fire  answers  fire;  and  through  their  paly  flames, 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face. 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighfl^ 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear;  and  fVom  the  tents, 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Qive  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  coimtry  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
For  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  does  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  Kngiiih, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchf\il  fixes 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  rnminate 
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The  morning's  danger:  and  their  gesture  sad 

(Investing  lank  lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats) 

Presenting  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

So  many  horrid  ghosts.    0,  now,  who  will  behold 

The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band, 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 

Let  him  cry  praise  and  glory  on  his  head! 

For  forth  he  goes  and  visits  all  his  host, 

Bids  them  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile, 

And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  oonntrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  fkce  there  is  no  note 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night; 

But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint, 

With  cheerftil  semblance  and  sweet  majesty; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  palo  before, 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 

His  libera]  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  fear. 

[Henry 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  A  SHEPHERD'S  LIFE. 

0  God !  mothinks  it  were  a  happy  life 

To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain; 

To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run: 

How  many  make  the  hour  frill  complete, 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 

How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  fiock; 

So  many  hours  most  I  take  my  rest; 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  yrith  young; 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yeam ; 

So  many  years  ore  I  shall  shear  tlic  fleece: 

So  minutes,  hours,  da3rs,  weeks,  montlis,  years^ 

Pass'd  over,  to  the  end  they  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hsAn  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah !  what  a  lifo  were  this !   how  sweet !  how  lovely ! 

Gives  not  the  hawthom-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachfiiy  1 

0  yes,  it  doth,  a  thousandfold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude,  the  shepherd's  homaly  cortfl^ 

His  GokL  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

ffifl  wonted  sleep  under  »  fresh  tree's  shade. 

An  which  MCiire  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
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Is  fkr  beyond  a  prince's  delicates; 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

His  body  coached  in  a  curious  bed, 

¥nien  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OP  LIFE, 

So  fkrewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  fkrewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man:   To-day  he  puts  forth, 
The  tender  leaves  ot  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  fhwt,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  Adl  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  fkr  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me ; 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  I 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.    0  how  wretch'd 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  fkvoursi 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  woman  have; 
And,  when  ho  falls,  he  fklls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

THE  MURDER  OF  KINQ  DUNCAN. 
Macbeth  and  a  Servant, 


[Bmry  the  SizLh.] 


[Benry  the  Eigkik.\ 


MICBETB,  PROMPTED  BT   IMBITION,  AND  PUSHED  ON  BT  HIS  SAVAGE  WIFE,  RESOLVM 

TO  MURDER  THE  KINO.] 

Macb.    Qo  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Get  thee  to  bed. 

[EfH  SavtaU.] 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  '\    Come,  let  me  clutch  thee. 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sights — or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  fklse  creation 
Proceeding  fh)m  the  heat-oppress'd  brain  1 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  fi>nn  as  palpable 
As  this  which  nofw  I  draw. 
Thou  marshal'st  iM  the  way  that  I  was  going; 
And  such  an  instnaieDt  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  th'  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.    I  see  thee  still; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
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Which  was  not  so  before.    There's  no  such  thing. 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.    Now,  o'er  one  half  the  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  cortain'd  sleep:  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings;  and  wither'd  Murder, 
Alarm'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  tow'rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost    Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not,  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 
And  take  the  present  horror  fVom  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it.    Whilst  I  threat,  he  lives- 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

lAbtUri 


I  go,  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me: 
Hear  it  not  Duncan,  fbr  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  heU. 

[Enter  Lady  Madtt^ 

Lady.    That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath  made  me»bold: 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire.    Hark !  peace  {) 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night — ^he  is  about  it— 
The  doors  are  open;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.    I  have  drugg'd  their  ponets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macb.    [  WUhin.]    Who's  there  1— what  ho ! 

Lady.    Alack!    I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd; 
And  'tis  not  done.    Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us.    Hark!    I  laid  their  daggers  ready; 
He  could  not  miss  'em.    Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  [ErUer  Macbeth,]  had  done  't.    My  husband. 

Macb.    I've  done  the  deed^didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  1 

Lady.    I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry.  Dldnotyoa^Mb 

Macb,    When  1 

Lady.    Now. 

Macb.    As  I  descended  1 

Lady,    Ay. 

Macb.    Hark! — who  lies  i'  th'  second  chamber t 

Lady.    Donalbain. 

Madt.    This  is  a  sorry  sight.  [JMb  m  kU  hmds. 

Lady.    A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.    There's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one  cried,  Vsrier ! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other;  I  stood  and  heard  tborn; 
But  they  did  say  then:  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady.    There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb.    One  cried,  Ood  bless  us !  and  Amen!  the  ofber; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  Vwd/fi 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  tiiey  did  say  God  bless  vul 

Lady,    Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 
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Macb.    But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen! 
*        I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
fitock  in  my  throat 

Ladif.    These  deeds  must  not  be  thought, 
jyter  these  ways;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb,    Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more! 
JCacbeth  does  murder  sleep— the  innocent  sleep— 
fileep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care, 
^The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Safan  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast 

Lady.    What  do  you  mean  1 

Macb.    Still  it  cry'd,  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the  house; 
C^lamis  hath  murder'd  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
fihaU  ileep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! 

Lady,    Who  was  it  that  thus  cry'd  1    Why,  worthy  Thane, 
Tea  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
J3o  tadn-aickly  of  things.    Go  get  some  water, 
.And  wash  this  filthy  witness  fk-om  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  fVom  the  place  1 
TFhey  must  lie  there.    Qo,  carry  them,  and  smear 
TThe  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.    I'll  go  no  more. 
1  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Xook  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady.    Infirm  of  purpose  : 
<live  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Jkre  but  M  pictures ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed, 
111  gQd  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
Jor  it  must  seem  their  guilt  [Exit.] 

[Knocking  wUkin.] 

Macb.    Whence  is  that  knocking!     [Starting.] 
How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  1 
What  hands  are  herel — ha!  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes. 
Win  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  ttom  my  hand  ?    No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
Hie  araltitndinotts  seas  incamardine, 

JUUpg  the  green  one  red 

[EnUr  Lady  Macbeth.] 

iMJy^  Ky  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame 
So  wmx  a  heart  so  white.    [Knock.]    I  hear  a  knocking 
Aft  4ha  aouth  entry.    Retire  we  to  our  chamber ; 
A  Btdft  water  dears  us  of  this  deed, 
Hoar  msf  la  It  then  1    Tour  constancy 

Haih  left  yon  imattended.    [Knocking.]    Hark,  more  knocldng! 
Qet  en  jonr  nig^it^wn,  leat  occasion  call  us, 
And  ah0W  la  to  ba  WfttdienL    Be  no(  M 
80  poorly  In  your  tbengbta. 

Math.    To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not  know  myself    [Knock.] 
Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knocking.    Ay,  'would  thou  could'st ! 

[Ehoennt.] 
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MARK  ANTONY  OVER  CiESAB'S  BODY. 

Ant.    Friends,  Bomans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  emrs. 
I  oome  to  bory  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  eyil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
The  g^ood  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  : 
So  let  it  be  with  Cesar.    Noble  Bmtus 
Htlh  iM  yon  Caesar  was  ambitions ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grierously  hath  Ca»ar  answer'd  it 
Here,  wider  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(F«r  Bratns  is  an  honourable  man, 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men,) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  firiend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ; 
Yet  Brutus  says'  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill. 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Bmtus  says  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Brutus  ia  an  honourable  man. 
Yon  all  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrioe  ref\ise.    Was  this  ambition  t 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
Yon  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him? 
Oh,  Judgment  I  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason !    Bear  with  me : 
My  heart  is  in  the  coflSn  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  mo. 

I^U  CU,    Metbinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayiogi. 

Sec,  CU,    If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

7%ird  CU.    Has  he,  masters  1  I  fear  there  wiD  a  worse  oome  in  Wb  plaoe. 

I\fwih  CU,    Mark'd  ye  his  words?    He  woold  not  take  the  crown; 
Therefore  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

Fird  CU.    If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it 

Sec  CU.    Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping. 

T%ird  CU.    There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than  Antooy. 

F\mrtk  CU,    Now,  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  ipeak. 

Ant.    But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
Oh,  masters !    If  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  Bhonld  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  yoa  aU  know,  are  honourable  men. 
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C    win  not  do  them  wrong:  I  rather  choose 

Fo  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  yon,  '.  * 

IThan  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

Bat  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Cesar:  ^ 

L   found  it  in  his  closet;  'tis  his  wiU. 

det  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 

^IHiich,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read), 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 

If  ea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 

And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Sequcathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

llnto  their  issue. 

JF^mrtk  CU,    We'll  hear  the  will;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 
AU.    The  will !  the  will !  We  wUl  hear  Cesar's  wUl ! 
AiU.    Have  patience,  gentle  fViends  I  I  must  not  read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
^on  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
Jknd,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
1i  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
Tor  if  you  should.  Oh,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

Fburtk  CU,    Read  the  will;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony: 
Ton  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will ! 

Ant.    Will  you  be  patient  1  will  you  stay  awhile  1 
1  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it 
1  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
"Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Cassar.    I  do  fear  it 
Fmrth  CU,    They  were  traitors.    Honourable  men ! 
AS.    The  wim  the  testament! 

Sec.  CU.    They  were  villains,  murderers !    The  will  \    Read  the  will ! 
Aid.    Ton  win  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  win  1 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  wiU. 
Shan  I  descend  1    And  wiU  you  give  me  leave  1 
AR.    Come  down.  x 

8tc.  CU.    Descend.  [He  comes  down  from  tke  pulpU.'j 

Jltird  at    Ton  shan  have  leave. 
Fburth  Oil.    A  ring!    Stand  round! 
Fkit  CU.    Stand  ft'om  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 
Sk.  CU,    Boom  for  Antony — most  noble  Antony! 
AiU.    Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 
AU,    Stand  bock!  room  I  bear  back ! 
Ant.    If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  an  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  fliBt  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on; 
Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ! 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Kark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  fonowed  it! 
As  rushing  oat  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
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If  Bratus  so  unkindly  knock'd  or  no. 

For  Bratus,  as  you  know,  was  Csosar's  angel ; 

Judge,  Oh  you  gods !  how  dearly  Csesar  loy'd  hun. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quito  vanquished  him;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart : 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  fkce. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 

Wbiflh  aU  the  while  ran  blood,  great  CsBsar  felL 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  do^n. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  ftel 

Tho  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls !    What !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded !    Look  you  here ! 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitoni. 

F\rst  Cit.    0  piteous  spectacle  i 

Sec.  CU.    0  noble  Caesar! 

Third  at.    0  woftil  day ! 

JF\ni,rth  CU.    0  traitors !  villains ! 

FSrst  CU.    0  most  bloody  sight ! 

Sec  CU.    We  will  be  rcvcng'd !    Revenge !   About— seek — ^bom — ^flr&— 
Ull— day  I    Let  not  a  traitor  live ! 

[Juiius  Casar.] 

The  plays  of  Shakspaare  which  wo  have  not  had  occasion,  in  the  eouno 
of  our  remarks,  to  notice,  and  those  from  which  wc  have  made  no  selectioin, 
are  the  following : — Comedy  of  Error Sy  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Taming  cf  the 
ShreWj  King  John^  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Welly  Troilus  and  Cfreisida, 
Timon  of  Athens^  CyrribeUney  CoriolanuSy  and  the  Winter's  Tale,  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  Sonnets  also,  many  of  which  are  marked  by  peculiar 
delicaqr  and  beauty. 


Xniuxt  tilt  iFnttrteentli. 


BEN   JOiraON— FBANCIS   BEAUMONT-JOHN   FLETCHER. 

^T^HE  second  place  in  tlie  dramatic  literature  of  this  important  period,  has 
•^    been  nsoallj  assigned  to  Jonson,  though  some  writers  may  be  disposed 
^  claim  it  for  the  more  Shaksperian  genius  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

finr  JoKSON  was  descended  from  Scottish  ancestry,  and  was  bom  at  West- 
***5iiater,  in  15Y4.  His  early  life  was  full  of  trials  and  \icis8itude8.  His 
^^er,  a  clergyman,  died  one  month  before  the  future  poet's  birth,  and  his 
^Ootlier,  marrying,  some  years  after,  a  bricklayer,  Ben,  who  had  now  been, 
^r  some  time,  at  Westminster  school,  preparing  fcr  the  university,  was 
fhenoe  by  his  step-father,  and  placed  at  his  own  employment  Feel- 
_  degraded  by  this  change,  and  sooner  than  submit  to  it,  ho  abandoned  his 
*^Uie,  and  though  not  fifteen  years  of  ago,  enlisted  in  the  army  then  form- 
for  service  in  Holland.  Ho  is  reputed  to  have  killed,  while  abroad, 
of  the  enemy  in  single  combat,  in  the  view  of  both  armies,  and  to  have 
^"O^erwiBe  distinguished  himself  by  his  youthful  bravery. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Jonson  entered  St.  John's  Coll^,  Cam- 

;  but  in  consequence  of  his  straitened  circumstances,  he  remained 

)1Q  only  a  very  short  time,  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  repaired 

Iiondon,  and  resorted  to  the  stage.    He  made  his  first  appearance  at  a 

theatre  near  Clerkenwell,  and,  as  his  opponents  afterward  reminded 

fidled  completely  as  an  actor.    About  the  same  time  he  commenced 

for  the  stage,  either  by  himself,  or  conjointly  with  others.    He  soon 

quarreled  with  another  performer,  and  a  duel  being  the  consequence, 

jn  bad  the  misfortane  to  kill  his  antagonist,  and  to  be  severely  wounded 

^^ixxiieU    He  waa  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  mmrder,  but  was  rs- 

''^^■ed  witlioat  being  brought  to  trial.    After  be  regained  bis  liberty,  be  re- 

^^nqmahed  the  stage,  as  an  actor,  and  in  1506,  when  in  the  twenty-third 

9'%«r  of  bis  age,  produced  his  first  important  drama,  Every  Man  in  his  Hat* 

^*^<iiUT,    The  scene  of  the  play  was  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  characters  and  man- 

^^^KB  which  it  exhibited  were  exclusively  English.    Jonson  afterward  recast 

^1^  whole,  and  transferred  the  scene  itself  also  to  England.    In  ite  revised 
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form,  'Every  Man  in  his  Ilumour'  was  brought  out  at  the  Globe  Theatre, in 
1508,  and  Shakspeare  performed  one  of  the  prominent  characters.  He  liad 
himself,  previous  to  this  time,  produced  some  of  liis  finest  oomedieB,  bat 
Jonson  was  no  imitator  of  his  great  rival,  who  blended  a  spirit  of  poetic  lO* 
mance  with  his  comic  sketches,  and  made  no  attempt  to  delineate  the  do* 
mestic  manners  of  his  countrymen.  Jonson  opened  a  new  walk  in  the 
drama :  he  felt  his  strength,  and  the  public  cheered  him  on  with  its  {Jan* 
ditB.  Queen  Elizabeth  patronized  the  new  poet,  and  ever  afterwards  he  wai 
*  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood.'  In  1599,  appeared  his  Every  Man  outijf 
his  Humour^  which  was  a  less  able  performance  than  its  predecessor.  Cyw 
thicks  Hevels,  and  the  Poetaster,  followed ;  and  the  fierce  rivalry  and  conten* 
tion  which  clouded  Jonson's  after-life  seem  to  have  begun  about  this  time 
He  had,  in  the  Poetaster,  attacked  Marston  and  Dekker,  two  of  his  brothei 
dramatists,  with  much  severity.  Dekker  replied  ^^ith  spirit  in  his  Satiny 
mastiXj  and  Jonson  was  silent  during  the  following  two  years,  ^  living  upoi 
one  Townsend,  and  scorning  the  world,'  as  is  recorded  in  the  diary  of  a  con 
temporary. 

In  1603,  Jonson  tried  *  if  trag(;dy  had  a  more  kind  aspect,'  and  producec 
his  classic  drama  of  Sejantis.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  King  Jamea,  t 
comedy  called  Eastward  Hoe,  was  written  conjointly  by  Jonson,  Chapman 
and  Marston.  Some  passages  in  this  play  reflected  on  the  Scottish  natioD 
and  the  matter  was  represented  to  the  king  by  Sir  James  Murray,  one  ol 
his  courtiers,  in  so  strong  a  Hght,  that  the  authors  were  apprehended,  throwi 
into  prison,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses.  They  weA 
not  tried,  however ;  and  the  presumption  is,  that  what  was,  at  first,  regarde< 
as  severe  satire,  was  nothing  more  than  playful  wit.  Jonson's  three  grea 
comedies,  Volpone,  or  the  Fox,  Epicem,  or  the  Silent  Woman,  and  TTu  Al 
chemist,  were  his  next  serious  performances;  and  in  1611,  appeared  Cati 
line,  his  second  classical  tragedy.  His  fame  had  now  reached  its  highes 
elevation ;  but  he  produced  several  other  comedies,  and  a  vast  number  oi 
court  entertainments,  before  his  star  began  sensibly  to  dechne.  In  1619,b 
received  the  appointment  of  poet  laureate,  with  an  annual  pension  of  a  hmi 
dred  marks ;  and,  during  the  same  year,  he  made  a  journey  on  foot  to  Scot 
land,  where  he  had  many  friends.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Scottul 
gentry,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  country,  that  he  designed  a  poen 
on  the  beauties  of  Loch-lomond.  The  last  of  his  \isits  was  made  to  Drum 
mond,  of  Hawthomden,  with  whom  he  passed  three  weeks,  and  Drummon< 
kept  notes  of  his  conversation,  which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  were  cammnni 
cated  to  the  world,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  either  host  or  guest. 

The  latter  days  of  Jonson  form  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  Shall 
speare,  being  dark  and  painful  in  the  extreme.  Frequent  attacks  of  pals; 
confined  him  to  his  house,  and  having,  by  his  prodigality,  squandered  th 
proceeds  of  his  literary  labors  as  is&i  as  they  were  received,  his  necessitie 
compelled  him  to  write  for  the  stage  when  his  pen  had  lost  its  ^igor,  an< 
wanted  the  charm  of  novelty.    In  1630,  he  produced  his  comedy,  the  Ntn 
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was  UDSUooessful  on  the  stage ;  and  the  king,  when  he  heard 

,'dfibSB  Mure,  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  :  he  also,  soon  after, 

oiMd  hk  laureate  pension  to  the  same  sum  ]>er  annum,  adding  a  tierce 

"jI  Gniiy  wine  yearly.    Jonson  continued  to  write  to  the  last     Dryden 

''■iA||3ed  Ub  latter  works,  his  dotages^  and  some  of  them  are  certainly  imwor- 

fly  of  lum;  but  the  Sad  Shepherd^  which  he  left  unfinished,  exhibits  ihe 

poeiieal  fimcy  of  a  youthful  composition,     lie  died  in  1637,  in  the  sixty- 

fantlk  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 

wfpan  stone,  marking  the  spot  where  the  poet's  body  was    disposed  verti- 

r.   oBfiWas  long  after  shown,  inscribed  only  with  the  words, 

"0  RARE  BEN  JONSON." 

Joii8<Hi  founded  a  style  of  regular  English  comedy,  massive,  well  oom- 
paeted,  and  fitted  to  endure ;  yet  not  very  atnictive  in  its  materials.  His 
WQih,  altogether,  consist  of  about  fifty  dramatic  pieces,  but  by  flEir  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  Masques  and  In  terludes.  His  principal  comedies  are.  Every 
Man  m  his  Humour^  Volpone^  The  Silent  Woman,  and  The  Alchemist.  The 
voluptaous  *  Volpone'  is  drawn  yn\h  great  breadth  and  freedom ;  and  gene- 
rally his  portraitures  of  eccentric  characters — men  in  whom  some  peculiarity 
Itts  grown  to  an  egregious  excess — are  ludicrous  and  impressive.  His  scenes 
and  cfaaracters  show  \hA  labors  of  the  artist,  but  still  an  artist  possessing  rich  re- 
^o^mas ;  an  acute  and  vigorous  intellect ;  great  knowledge  of  life  from  its  high- 
^  point  of  elevation  down  to  its  lowest  descent ;  wit^  lofty  declamation,  and 
*  power  of  dramatizing  his  knowledge  and  observation,  with  singular  skiU  and 
c^^  Jonson  prided  himself  immoderately  upon  his  classical  attainment  and 
^VK  apt  to  slight  and  condemn  his  less  learned  associates ;  hence  his  pedantry 
tt  often  misplaoed  and  ridiculous.  His  comic  theatre  is  a  gallery  of  strange, 
^^(igiiud  portraits,  powerfully  dra^n,  and  skillfully  disposed,  but  many  of  them 
^ukive  in  expression,  or  so  exaggerated,  as  to  look  hke  caricatures  or  libels 
on  humanity.  There  is  httle  deep  passion  or  winning  tenderness  to  link  the 
^)eing8  of  his  drama  with  those  we  love  or  admire,  or  to  make  us  sympathize 
^*ith  them  as  with  existing  mortals.  The  charm  of  reality  is  generally  want- 
"%  or  when  foimd,  it  is  not  a  pleasing  reahty.  When  the  great  artist  es- 
cip6B  entirely  from  his  elaborate  wit,  and  personified  humors,  into  the  re- 
9011  of  &ncy,  as  he  does  in  the  lyrical  passages  of  ^  Cynthia,'  *  Epicene,'  and  the 
^aole  drama  of  the  *  Sad  Shepherd,'  we  are  struck  with  the  contrast  it  ex- 
^ubits  to  his  ordinary  manner.  He  thus  presents  two  natures ;  one  hard, 
^%Ked,  grooB,  and  sarcastic — ^the  other,  airy,  fandfid,  and  graceful,  as  if  ita 
pottettor  had  never  oombatted  with  the  world  and  its  bad  passions,  but 
^lUBed  hifl  understanding  and  his  fancy  in  poetical  aeduaion  and  contempla- 
^^  Indeed,  we  think,  the  most  delightful,  at  least,  aspect  of  Jonson's 
S^U8 18  presented  in  the  lyrics  found  in  his  dramas,  and  elsewhere  in  his 
^''rtings.  The  Forest^  from  which  the  first  three  of  the  following  poems  are 
^^'^  was  published  by  Jonson,  along  with  the  plays  which  he  had  then 
^iitten,  in  1616.    It  consists  of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  all  of 
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which  abound  with  those  delicate  touches  that  form  the  author's  praraifiog 
eharacteristic 

TO   CELIA. 

IXrink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pled^  with  mine; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  hnt  in  the  cup, 

And  111  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine ; 
Bat  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  sweari 

Not  of  itself,  bat  thee. 

SONG. 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise, 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

Oh  be  not  angry  with  those  fires, 

For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me ; 
Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires. 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  mo. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me  ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distraught  with  fears; 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

CELU'S  TRIUMPH. 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love, 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well  the  car  love  guideth. 
As  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty; 
And  eaamooT'd  do  wish,  so  the7  mi|^ 

But  eoioY  such  a  sight 
That  they  still  were  to  ran  by  her  side, 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ride. 

Do  bat  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

An  that  love's  world  compriseth ! 
Do  but  look  on  her,  she  is  bright 

As  lore's  star  when  it  risetht 
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Do  bnt  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her! 
And  firom  her  arch'd  brows, 'Such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face, 
As  alone  there  trimnphs  to  the  life 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements'  strife. 

Have  yon  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow. 

Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  if? 
Hayo  you  mark'd  but  the  fkU  of  the  snow 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it! 
Haye  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver, 

Or  swan's  down  ever! 
Or  have  smcll'd  of  the  bud  o'  the  brier? 

Or  the  'nard  in  the  fire  7 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  heel 
0  so  white  I    0  so  soft  I    0  so  sweet  is  she ! 

HYMN  TO  DIANA. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep; 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Qoddess  excellently  bright! 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close; 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Ooddess  excellently  bright! 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver : 
Give  unto  the  flying  heart, 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever ; 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Ooddess  excellently  bright! 


[Cfn^kia't  RetfeU.] 


THE  SWEET  NEGBECT. 


Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast; 

Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perftam'd : 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presum'd. 

Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found, 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  fkce, 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  flree ; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art: 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  mine  hesrt. 


I 
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ADVICE  TO  A  RECKLESS  YOUTH- 

KnoweU,    What  would  I  have  you  do  1  I'll  tell  yon,  kinsmAn ; 
Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practice  how  to  thrive 
That  would  I  have  you  do:  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  hvnours  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place, 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 
Should  worthily  invite  you  te  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  te  the  world, 
A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 
And  you  be  lofl  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrow'd  thing 
From  dead  men's  dust,  and  bones ;  and  none  of  yours, 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 

[Every  Man  m  his  HwnauT.] 

LOVE. 

Lovell  and  Hosts  of  the  New  Inm, 

Lov.    There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  in  love ! 
There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  busineBS, 
No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul 
But  what  is  love !    I  was  the  laziest  creatore, 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing. 
The  veriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
Beyond  the  dormouse,  till  I  was  in  love ! 
And  now  I  can  out-wake  the  nightingale, 
Out-wateh  an  usuror,  and  out-walk  him  too, 
Stalk  like  a  ghost  that  haunted  'bout  a  treasure; 
And  all  that  fkncied  treasure,  it  is  love ! 

Host.    But  is  your  name  Love-ill,  sir,  or  Lore-irell  1 
I  would  know  that. 

Lav.    1  do  not  know  't  myself 
Whether  it  is.    But  it  is  love  hath  been 
The  hereditary  passion  of  our  house. 
My  gentle  host,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  friend; 
The  truth  is,  I  have  lov'd  this  lady  long, 
And  impotently,  with  desire  enough. 
But  no  success :  for  I  have  stiU  forborne 
To  express  it  in  my  person  to  her. 

HbsL    How  theni 

liov.   1  bAve  sent  hor  toys,  venes,  and  ADagrams, 
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Trials  of  wit,  mere  trifles,  she  has  commended, 

Bot  knew  not  whence  they  come,  nor  could  she  gaess. 

Host.    This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of  wooing ! 

Lov.    I  oft  haye  been,  too,  in  her  company, 
And  look'd  upon  her  a  whole  day,  admir'd  her, 
Lov'd  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so;  loy'd  stiU, 
Look'd  still,  and  lov'd ;  and  loy'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd ; 
But  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  off. 
And  unregarded. 

Host.    Could  you  blame  her,  sir, 
When  you  were  silent,  and  not  said  a  word  1 

Lov.    0,  but  I  loy*d  the  more ;  and  she  might  read  it 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  been 

Host.    As  melancholic 
As  you  are.    Pray  you,  why  would  you  stand  mute,  sir  1 

Lov.    0  thereon  hangs  a  history,  mine  host 
Bid  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord  Beaufort, 
Who  sery'd  so  brayely  in  France  1    I  was  his  page, 
And,  ere  he  died,  his  fHend :  I  fbllow'd  him 
first  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace 
I  waited  on  his  studies ;  which  were  right. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Bosiclecrs, 
No  ELnights  of  the  Sun,  nor  Amadis  de  Gauls, 
Primalions,  and  Pantagniels,  public  nothings ; 
Abortiycs  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloister, 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infbst  manners : 
But  great  Achilles,'  Agamemnon's  acts, 
Sage  Nestor's  counsels,  and  Ulysses'  slights, 
Tydides'  fortitude,  as  Homer  wrought  them 
In  his  immortal  fimcy,  for  examples 
Of  the  heroic  yirtue.    Or,  as  Virgil, 
That  master  of  the  Epic  poem,  limn'd 
Pious  iBneas,  his  religious  prince, 
Bearing  his  aged  parent  on  his  shoulders, 
Bapt  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  with  his  young  son. 
And  these  he  brought  to  practice  and  to  use. 
He  gaye  me  flrst  my  breeding,  I  acknowledge. 
Then  shower'd  his  bounties  on  me,  like  the  Hours, 
That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds. 
And  pass  the  liberality  of  heayen 
Down  to  the  laps  of  thankfld  men !    But  then, 
The  trust  committed  to  me  at  his  death 
Was  aboye  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tie 
On  all  my  powers,  as  time  shall  not  dlssolye. 
Till  it  dissolye  itself,  and  bury  all: 
The  care  of  his  braye  heir,  and  only  son ! 
Who  being  a  yirtuous,  sweet,  young,  hopeful  lord. 
Hath  cast  his  flrst  affections  on  this  lady. 
And  though  I  know,  and  may  presume  her  such. 
As  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  loye, 
And  therefore  might  indifferently  be  made 
The  courting  stock  for  all  to  practice  on, 
As  she  doth  practice  on  us  all  to  scorn: 
Tet  out  of  a  religion  to  my  charge, 
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And  debt  professed,  I  have  made  a  self-decree 
Ne'er  to  express  my  person,  though  my  passion 
Bom  me  to  cinders. 

THE  ALCHEMIST. 

[Mammon,    Surly ^  his  Friend.     The  sum  Subtle's  Binue,} 

Mam.    Come  on,  sir.    Now  yon  set  your  foot  on  shore 
In  novo  orbe.    Here's  the  rich  Peru: 
And  then  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines, 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir!    Ho  was  sailing  to  't 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reach'd  it  in  ten  months. 
This  is  the  day  wherein  to  all  my  Mends 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word,  Be  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  speciatissimi. 
Ton  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hoDow  dye, 
Or  the  fVail  card.    No  more  be  at  charge  of  keeping 
The  lively  punk  for  the  young  heir,  that  must 
Seal  at  all  hours  in  his  shirt.    No  more, 
If  he  deny,  ha'  him  beaten  to  't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commodity.    No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  coyetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloak 
To  bo  display'd  at  Madam  Agusta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  ikll  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees  whole  nights 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets ; 
Or  go  a-feasting  alter  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  young  Tioeroys, 
And  have  your  punqucs  and  punquctees,  my  Snriy : 
And  unto  thee  I  speak  it  first,  Be  rich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle  there  1  within  ho— 

[Face  answers  from  wWan.] 
Sir,  he'll  come  to  you  by  and  by. 

Mam.    That's  his  fire-drake. 
His  Lungs,  his  Zepbyrus,  he  that  puf%  his  coab 
Till  he  flrk  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  foithild,  sir.    This  night  I'll  change 
All  that  is  metal  in  thy  house  to  gold : 
And  early  in  the  morning  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewterers. 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up;  and  to  Lothboiy 
For  all  the  copper. 

Swr.    What,  and  turn  that  too  1 

Mam.    Yes,  and  I'll  purchase  Devonshire  and'Connralli 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies!    You  admire  nowl 

Swr.    No,  fkith. 

Mam.    But  when  jovl  see  the  effects  of  the  giett  medidne ! 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercury,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infinitvm: 
Yon  will  believe  me. 

Swr.    Yes,  when  I  lee  %  I  wiH 
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JUSm.    Eaf  why, 
Do  70a  think  I  flible  with  yoa  1    I  assare  you, 
He  that  has  oooe  the  flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Baby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that^  bat  by  its  yirtae 
Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  lon^  life, 
Qive  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  Yictory, 
To  whom  he  wiU.    In  eight  and  twenty  days 
m  make.an  old  man  of  fourscore  a  child. 
8wr,    No  doubt  J  he's  that  aheady. 
Mam.    Nay,  I  mean, 
Eestore  his  years,  renew  him  like  an  eagle, 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  daughtors, 
Toung  giants,  as  our  philosophers  have  done 
(The  ancient  patriarchs  afore  the  flood,) 
By  taking,  once  a-week,  on  a  knife's  point, 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it, 
Become  stout  Marsos,  and  beget  young  Cupids. 

Skr,    The  decay'd  vestals  of  Pickt-hatch  would  thank  you, 
That  keep  the  fire  alive  there. 

Mtm,    'TIS  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturized  'gainst  all  infections, 
Curss  an  diseases,  coming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day ;  a  year's  in  twelve ; 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  mouth,: 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors, 
111  undertake  withal  to  fVight  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kingdom  in  three  months. 

8Hr.    Andl'U 
Be  bound  the  players  shall  sing  your  piaises,  then, 
Without  their  poets. 

Mam.    Shr,  I  'U  do  't    Meantime, 
111  give  away  so  much  unto  my  man. 
Shall  serve  the  whole  city  with  preservative 
Weekly;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the  rate— 
8ur.    As  he  that  built  the  water-work  does  with  water ! 
Mam,    You  are  incredulous. 
Sur.    Faith  I  have  humour. 
I  would  not  willingly  be  gull'd.    Your  Stone 
Can  not  transmute  me. 

Mam.    Pertinax  Surly, 
Win  you  believe  antiquity  1  Records  1 
ini  show  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his  sister, 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  the  Art ! 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam. 
8ur,    Howl 

Mam,    Of  the  PhOosqpher's  Stone,  and  in  High  IhUch. 
8wr,    Did  Adam  write,  Sir,  in  High  Dutchi 
Mam,    He  did, 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 
Sur.    What  paper  1 
Mam,    Cedar-board. 
Sur,    0  that,  indeed,  th^  say, 
Wffl  last  'gainst  woima. 
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Mam.    *Ti8  Uko  your  Irish  wood 
'Gainst  cobwebe.    I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's  fleece  too, 
Which  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  Alchemy, 
Writ  in  largo  sheep-skin,  a  good  fkt  ram-vellum. 
Snch  was  Pythagoras'  Thigh,  Pandora's  Tub, 
And  all  that  ikble  of  Medea's  charms. 
The  manner  of  our  work :  the  bulls,  our  ftimace, 
Still  breathing  fire:  our  Argent-vive,  the  Dragon: 
The  Dragon's  teeth,  Mercury  sublimate, 
That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  biting: 
And  they  *re  gather'd  into  Jason's  helm, 
(Th'  Alembick,)  and  then  sow'd  in  Mars  his  field, 
And  thence  sublim'd  so  often,  till  they  are  fix'd. 
Both  this,  the  Hesperian  Garden,  Cadmus'  Stoiy, 
Jove's  Shower,  the  Boon  of  Midas,  Argus'  Eyes, 
Boccace  his  Dcmogorgon,  thousands  more. 
All  abstract  riddles  of  our  Stone. 

Jonson's  Roman  tragedies  may  be  considered  literal  impersonations  of 
classic  antiqidty  '  robust  and  richly  graced,'  yet  stiff  and  unnatural  in  style 
and  construction.  They  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  resemblance  to 
Shakspeare's  classic  dramas  that  sculpture  bears  to  actual  life.  We  think  it 
not,  therefore,  necessary  to  introduce  more  than  the  following  extract  from 
them: — 

THE  FALL  OF  CATILINB. 

Pdreius.    The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline  behig  such. 
As  he  must  fight  with  one  of  the  two  armies 
That  then  had  near  inclosed  him,  it  pleas'd  fkte 
To  make  us  the  object  of  his  desperate  choice, 
Wherein  the  danger  almost  pois'd  the  honour: 
And,  as  he  rose,  the  day  grew  black  with  him, 
And  fkte  descended  nearer  to  the  earth, 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things 
Under  her  wings,  and  make  the  world  her  quarry. 
At  this  we  roused,  lest  one  small  minute's  stay 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  was; 
And  (as  we  ought)  arm'd  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  in  form  of  battle  stood, 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  tkoe 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruin : 
His  countenance  was  a  civil  war  itself; 
And  all  his  host  had,  standing  in  their  looks. 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to  come ; 
Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,  and  urged  on. 
As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  fktes. 
Nor  stay'd  we  longer  for  'em,  but  himself 
Struck  the  first  stroke,  and  with  it  fied  a  lifb. 
Which  out,  it  seem'd  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas,  and  either 
Flow'd  into  other;  fbr  so  did  the  slaughter; 
And  whirl'd  about^  as  when  two  violent  tidea 
Meet  and  not  yield.    The  ftiries  stood  on  UQf, 
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dnsUng  the  place,  and  trembling  to  see  men 

Do  more  than  they ;  whilst  pity  left  the  field, 

Qriey'd  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 

They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 

The  smi  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drive  up 

His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noise  drove  backward ; 

And  now  had  fierce  £nyo,  like  a  fiame 

Gonsum'd  all  it  could  reach,  and  then  itself, 

Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth. 

Gome,  Pallas-like,  to  every  Roman  thought; 

Which  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  his  troops, 

Gover'd  the  earth  they  'ad  fought  on  with  their  trunks, 

Ambitious  of  great  fame,  to  crown  his  HI, 

Collected  all  his  Airy,  and  ran  in 

(Arm'd  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despair) 

Into  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 

Upon  his  hunters,  scornful  of  our  weapons, 

Careless  of  wounds,  plucking  down  lives  about  him, 

Till  he  had  circled  on  himself  with  death : 

Then  fbU  ho  too,  t'  embrace  it  where  it  lay. 

And  as  in  that  rebellion  'gainst  the  gods, 

Minerva  holding  forth  Medusa's  head, 

One  of  the  giant  brethren  fblt  himself 

Grow  marble  at  the  killing  sight;  and  now, 

Almost  made  stone,  began  to  inquire  what  flint, 

What  rock,  it  was  that  crept  through  all  his  limbs; 

And,  ere^  ho  could  think  more,  was  that  he  fbar'd : 

So  Catiline^-  at  'the  sight  of  Home  in  us. 

Became  his  tomb;  yet  did  his  look  retain 

Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  his  hands  still  mov'd. 

As  if  he  labour'd  yet  to  grasp  the  state  ; 

With  those  rebellious  parts. 

Cato.    A  brave  bad  death! 
Had  this  been  honest  now,  and  fbr  his  country. 
As  'twas  against  it,  who  had  e'er  fkD'n  greater  1 

the  production  of  the  'Masque,'  a  court  entertamment  very  prevalent 
f  the  period  that  we  are  at  present  oonindering,  Jonson  excelled  all  hk 
aporaries.  The  origm  of  this  species  of  amusement  is  to  be  traced 
!o  the  revels  and  shows  which,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
ith  centuries,  were  presented,  on  high  festive  occasions  at  courts  in  the 
f  the  lawyers,  and  at  the  imiversities,  and  in  those  mysteries  and 
ties  which  were  the  earliest  forms  of  the  spoken  drama.  To  illustrate 
emarks,  we  present  entire  the  following  masque  written  by  Jonson  in 
and  represented  at  court, '  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  king's 
ts,'  as  a  compliment  to  James  for  his  love  of  Justice. 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGE  BESTORED. 

THE    COtTRT    BEING    SEATED  AMD    IN   EXPECTATION. 

[Loud  music:  PmUas  in  her  ekariat  daemUng  to  a  softer  music.] 

Look,  look !  rejoice  and  wonder 

That  yon,  offending  mortals,  are 

(For  all  your  crimes)  so  much  the  care 
Of  him  that  boars  the  thunder. 

Jove  can  endure  no  longer, 

Tour  great  ones  should  your  less  invade ; 

Or  that  your  weak,  though  had,  be  made 
A  prey  unto  the  sfixmger, 

And  therefore  means  to  settie 

Astrsa  in  her  seat  again 

And  let  down  in  his  golden  chidn 
An  age  of  better  metal. 

Which  deed  he  doth  the  rather. 

That  even  Envy  may  behold 

Thne  not  ei\joy'd  his  head  of  gold 
Alone  beneath  his  ikther, 

But  that  his  care  conserveth, 

As  time,  so  all  time's  honours  too, 

Aegarding  still  what  heaven  ahoold  do 
And  not  what  earth  deserveth.  I 

[A  tmm/iUt,  and  daskiug  ofarsu  heard  wUhn  -  ^ 

But  hark !  what  tumult  fhnn  yonder  cave  is  heaidl 
What  noise,  what  strift,  what  earthquake  and  alarms, 

As  troubled  Nature  for  her  maker  fbar'd, 
And  all  the  Iron  Age  were  up  in  anus! 

Hide  me,  soft  cloud,  from  their  proAmer  ^es, 

Tin  insolent  Rebellion  take  the  field; 
And  as  their  spiritB  with  their  counsels  rise 

I  flrustrate  all  with  showing  but  my  shield. 

[She  retires  behind  a  doud.] 

[T^Inm  Age  presents  Usa/^caUing  forth  ^Bvils.] 

I.  Age,    Gome  fbrth,  come  forth,  do  we  not  hear 
What  purpose,  and  how  worth  our  fear. 

The  king  of  gods  hath  on  xa% 
He  is  not  of  the  Iron  breed. 
That  would,  though  Fate  did  help  the  deed, 
Let  shame  in  so  upon  us. 

Rise,  rise  thou  up,  thou  grandame  Vioe 
Of  all  my  issue,  Avarice 

Bring  with  thee  Fraud  and  Slander, 
Corruption  with  the  golden  hands, 
Or  any  subtler  HI,  that  stands 

To  be  a  more  commander. 
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Thy  boys,  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Scorn, 
Force,  Rapine,  and  thy  babe  last  bom 

Smooth  Treachery,  call  hither, 
Arm  FoQy  fbrth,  and  Ignonmoe, 
And  teach  them  all  our  Pyrrhic  dance: 

Wo  may  trinmph  together, 

Upon  thia  enemy  so  great, 
Whom,  if  our  forces  can  defeat, 

And  bat  this  once  bring  nnder. 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  skies, 
Where  all  the  wealth,  height,  power  lies. 

The  sceptre,  and  the  thunder. 

Which  of  yon  wonld  not  in  a  war 
Attempt  the  price  of  any  scar. 

To  keep  your  own  states  cvenl 
But  here,  which  of  you  is  that  he, 
Wonld  not  himself  the  weapon  be, 

To  ruin  Jove  and  heaven  7 

About  it  then,  and  let  him  feel 
The  Iron  Ago  is  tum'd  to  steel, 

Since  he  begins  to  threat  her: 
And  though  the  bodies  here  are  less 
Than  were  the  giants;  hell  confess 

Our  malice  is  far  greater. 

vQs  enter  for  the  ArUimasque^  and  dance  to  two  drums,  trumpets^  and  a  confu" 
Md  music.  At  the  end  of  which  Pallas  re-appears,  showing  her  shidd,  TV 
tmmed  to  staiues.] 

PaL    So  change,  and  perish,  scarcely  knowing  how, 
That  'gainst  the  gods  do  take  so  vain  a  tow, 
And  think  to  equal  with  your  mortal  datefli 
Their  lives  that  are  obnoxious  to  no  fktes. 
'Twas  time  to  appear,  and  let  their  folly  see 
'Gainst  whom  they  fought,  and  with  what  destiflQf. 
Die  all  that  can  remain  of  you,  but  stone, 
And  that  be  seen  a  while,  and  then  be  none  I 
Now,  now  descend,  you  both  belov'd  of  Jove, 
And  of  the  good  on  earth  no  leas  the  love. 

[T%e  scene  charges,  and  she  calls  Astraa  and  the  CMden  Age,] 

Descend,  you  long,  long  wish'd  and  wanted  pair, 

And  as  yoor  softer  tunes  divide  the  air. 

So  shake 'all  clouds  off  with  your  gdden  hair; 

For  Spite  is  spent':  the  Iron  Age  is  fled, 

And,  with  her  power  on  earth,  her  name  is  dead. 

[Astraa  and  the  Golden  Age  dextnding  wUh  a  Song.] 
Age.    And  are  we,  then. 
To  live  agen, 
With  men? 
AA.    Will  Jove  such  pledges  to  the  earth  reetofe 

As  justice  1 
Age.    Or  the  purer  orel 
Pid.    Once  more. 
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G.  Age.    But  do  they  know, 

How  much  they  owel 
Below? 
Ast.    And  will  of  grace  receire  it,  not  as  due ! 
Pal,    If  not,  they  harm  themaelTes,  not  you. 
Ast,    True. 
O.  Age,    True.  * 

Cho,    Let  narrow  natures,  bow  they  wiU,  mistake, 

The  great  should  still  be  good  for  their  own  sake. 

Pal,    Welcome  to  earth,  and  reign. 
Ast,  O,  Age,    But  how,  without  a  train, 

Shall  we  our  state  sustain  1 
Pai,    Leave  that  to  Jove :  therein  you  are 

No  little  part  of  his  Minenra's  care 

Expect  awhile. — 

Ton  fiir-&med  spirits  of  this  happy  isle, 

That,  fbr  your  sacred  songs  hare  gain'd  the  style 

Of  Phoebus'  sons,  whose  notes  the  air  aspire 

Of  th'  old  Egyptian,  or  the  Thracian  lyre. 

That  Chaucer,  Oower,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  higfat, 

Put  on  your  better  flames,  and  larger  light. 

To  w^t  upon  the  Age  that  shall  your  names  now  nourish^  ^^ 

Since  virtue  press'd  shall  grow,  and  buried  Arts  shall  floi 

Ckau,  Oow,    We  come. 

Ijjfd.  8pen,    We  come. 
Omnes,    Our  best  of -fire 

Is  that  which  Pallas  doth  inspire. 

Pal.    Then  see  foa  yonder  saidi,  set  flur  within  the  shade, 
That  in  S^|ii>a  bowen  the  blessed  seats  do  keep, 
That  for  tlieir  Uving  good,  now  semi-gods  are  made. 
And  went  amy  fi*om  earth,  as  if  but  tam'd  with  slaep  1 
These  we  must  join  to  make ;  for  these  are  of  the  strain, 
That  Justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  sustain. 

Oka,    Awake,  awake,  fbr  whom  these  timee  were  kept 
0  wake,  wake,  wake,  as  you  had  never  slept! 
Make'haste  and  put  on  air,  to  be  their  guard, 
Whom  once  but  to  defend,  is  still  reward. 

Pal,  Thus  Pallas  throws  a  lightning  fh>m  her  shield. 

[The  xene  of  tight  discovered^  J 

Cho,  To  which  let  all  that  doubtfVil  darkness  yield. 

Ast,  Now  Peace, 

G.  Age,  And  Love, 

Ast,  Faith, 

O,  Age,  Joys, 

Ast,  G.  Age,  All,  all  increase.       [Apanue.] 

OUw.  And  Strife, 

Gow.  And  Hate, 

Ijjfd.  And  Fear, 

8pm,  And  Pain, 

Omnes,  AD  oeaie. 
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Pal,    No  tamonr  of  an  iron  vein. 

The  causes  shall  not  come  again. 

Cho,    But,  as  of  old,  all  now  be  gold. 
Move,  move  then  to  the  sounds; 
And  do  not  only  walk  your  solemn  rounds, 
But  give  those  light  tod  airy  bounds. 
That  fit  the  Genii  of  fheie  gladder  grounds. 

[Tke first  Dance.] 

Pal.    Ahready  do  not  all  things  smile  1 
Att,    But  when  they  have  ei^joy'd  awhile 

The  Age's  quickening  power: 
Age,    That  every  thought  a  seed  doth  bring, 
And  eveiy  look  a  plant  doth  spring, 
And  every  breath  a  flower: 

Pal.    The  earth  unplough'd  shall  yield  her  crop, 
Pure  honey  fVom  the  oak  shall  drop. 

The  fountain  shall  run  milk: 
The  thistle  shall  the  lily  bear, 
And  every  bramble  roses  wear, 
And  every  worm  make  silk. 

Cko.    The  veiy  shrub  shall  balsam  sweet, 
And  nectar  melt  the  rock  with  heat, 

Till  earth  have  drank  her  fill: 
That  she  no  harmAil  weed  may  know, 
Nor  barren  fern,  nor  mandrake  low, 

Nor  mineral  to  kilL 

[Bere  tke  main  Danoe,    Afttr  icAicA,] 

Pal.    But  here's  not  all:  you  nnut  do  more, 
Or  else  you  do  but  half  restofe, 
The  Age's  liberty. 
Poe.    The  male  and  female  us'd  to  Join, 
And  into  all  delight  did  coin 
That  pure  simplicity. 

Then  Feature  did  to  Form  advance. 
And  Touth  call'd  Beauty  forth  to  dance, 

And  every  Qrace  was  by : 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distrust. 
So  much  of  love  had  nought  of  lust ; 

None  fbar'd  a  jealous  eye. 
The  language  melted  in  the  ear. 
Yet  all  without  a  blush  might  hear ; 

They  liv'd  with  open  vow. 

Cho,    Each  touch  and  kiss  was  so  well  plac'd, 
They  were  as  sweet  as  they  were  chaste, 
And  such  must  yours  be  now. 

[Here  they  dance  with  the  ladies,] 

Alt,    What  change  is  herel    I  had  not  more 
Besire  to  leave  the  earth  before, 
Than  I  have  now  to  stay; 
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My  silver  feet,  like  roots,  are  wreath'd 
Into  the  ground,  my  wings  are  sheath'd, 
And  I  can  not  away. 

Of  all  there  teems  a  second  birth ; 
It  is  become  a  heaven  on  earth, 
k  And  Jore  is  present  here. 

I  feel  the  godhead;  nor  will  doubt 
But  he  can  fill  the  place  throughout, 
Whose  power  is  everywhere. 

This,  this,  and  only  such  as  this, 
The  bright  Astnea's  region  is, 

Where  she  would  pray  to  live; 
And  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gold, 
Unbought  with  grace,  or  fear  unsold, 

The  law  to  mortab  give. 

[Here  tkey  danu  ike  CfaUiards  and  CorarUos.    Pallas  ascendtngj  and 
J  calling  the  Poets.] 

'Tis  now  enough;  behold  you  here, 
What  Jove  hath  built  to  be  your  sphere, 

You  hither  must  retire. 
And  as  his  bounty  gives  you  cause, 
Be  ready  still  witiiout  your  pause, 

To  show  the  world  your  fire. 

t  Like  lights  about  Astnea's  throne, 

Tou  here  must  shine,  and  all  bo>  one. 

In  fervour  and  in  flame; 
That  by  your  union  she  may  grow, 
And,  you  sustaining  her,  may  know 

The  Age  still  by  her  name. 

Who  vows,  against  or  heat  or  cold, 
To  spin  your  garments  of  her  gold, 

That  want  may  touch  you  never; 
And  making  garlands  ev'ry  hour, 
To  write  your  names  in  some  new  floiwer, 

That  you  may  live  forever. 

Cho,    To  Jove,  to  Jove,  bo  all  the  honours  givea 

That  thankf\il  hearts  can  raise  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  order  of  onr  dramatic  investigational 
next  require  our  attention.  The  literary  partnerships  of  the  drama  whicb 
we  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  to  notice,  were  gener- 
ally brief  and  inddental,  being  confined  to  a  few  scenes,  or  a  single 
play.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  however,  we  have  the  interesting 
spectacle  of  two  young  men  of  exalted  genius,  of  good  birth  and  con- 
nections, living  together  for  ten  years,  and  writing  in  union  a  series  of 
dramas,  passionate,  romantic,  and  comic,  thus  blending  together  their  genius 
and  their  fiune  in  indissoluble  connection.  Shakspeare  was,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  inspirer  of  these  kindred  spirits.  They  appeared  when  his  genius  was 
in  its  meridian  splendor,  and  ^ey  were  completely  subdued  by  its  over- 
powering influence.    They  reflected  its  leading  characteristics,  not  as  slavish 
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oopyiste,  but  as  men  of  high  powers  and  attainments,  proud  of  borrowing 
inspiration  from  a  sooroe  which  they  could  so  well  appreciate,  and  which 
at  onoe  ennobling  and  inexhaustible. 


Frakcis  Beaumont  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Beaumont 
of  Grace-Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  bom  in  1586.  His  grandfather, 
John  Beaumont,  was  master  of  the  rolls,  and  his  father,  Frauds,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  conunon  pleas.  Ila^ing  completed  his  collegiate  studies  at 
Cambridge,  young  Beaumont  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  as  a 
student  of  law ;  but  his  ptission  for  the  muses  prevented  him  from  making 
any  great  proficiency  in  his  legal  studies.  He  married  the  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  Henry  Isley,  of  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  The 
tenor  of  his  brief  lil&  was  even  and  uninterrupted,  and  his  deatih  occurred 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  1615,  before  he  had  attained  the  thirtietih  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  buried  on  the  ninth  of  the  same  month,  at  the  entrance 
of  St.  Benedict's  chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  Thus,  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  Hazlitt,  was  youth,  genius,  aspiring  hope  and  growing  reputation, 
cat  off  like  a  flower  in  its  summer  pride,  or  like  the  '  lily  in  its  stalk  green,' 
wbidi  indines  us  to  repine  at  fortune,  and  almost  at  nature,  that  seem  to 
set  so  htde  store  by  their  greatest  favorites.  The  life  of  poets  is,  or  ought 
^  be,  if  we  judge  of  it  frt>m  the  light  it  lends  to  others,  a  golden  drama, 
^^  of  brightness  and  sweetness,  rapt  in  Elysium ;  and  it  gifbs  one  a  reluctant 
P^^g  to  see  the  splendid  vision,  by  which  they  are  attended  in  their  path  of 
glory,  ^e  like  a  vapor,  and  their  sacred  heads  laid  low  in  ashes,  before  the 
'^^^d  of  conunon  mortals  has  half  run  out 

John  Fletcher  was  of  equally  distjngnished  parentage  with  Beaumont, 

^^^ing  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterward  of 

Worcester.    He  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1576,  and  educated  at 

^miet  College,  Cambridge.  Though  he  was  ten  years  older  than  Beaumont, 

y^  comparatively  nothing  is  known  of  him  from  the  time  at  which  he  left 

^^  university,  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  seems  to  have 

^ttunenced  his  career  of  dramatic  authorship,  conjointly  with  his  youthful 

^d  gifted  aasociate.    His  life  was  as  quiet  and  as  unmarked  by  striking 

^'^cidentB,  as  was  that  of  his  partner  in  his  early  htcrary  labors ;  and  he  died 

^  the  great  plague  in  1625,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.    For  some 

^^^lon,  not  now  known,  his  remains  were  not  honored  with  a  resting-place 

^  Westminster  Abbey^  but  were  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overy's  church, 

Sonthwark. 

The  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  fifty-two  in  number ;  but  as 

the  greater  part  of  them  were  not  published  till  1647,  it  is  impossible  to 

iBoertam  the  dates  at  which  they  were  respectively  produced.    Diyden 

remarks  that  Phikuter  was  the  first  play  that  brought  them  into  esteem  with 

the  public,  though  they  had  previously  written  two  or  three  others.    It  is 

imfnrobable  in  plot^  but  highly  interesting  in  character  and  situations.    The 
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jealousy  of  Philaster  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  the  character  of  Euphrasia, 

disguised  as  Bellario,  the  page,  is  a  copy  from  Viola,  yet  there  is  sometl^ing 

peculiarly  delicate  in  the  following  account  of  her  hopeless  attachmea'^    to 

Philaster: — 

My  father  oft  would  speak 

Your  worth  and  yirtae ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 

More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 

To  see  the  man  so  prais'd,  but  yet  all  this 

Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 

As  soon  as  found ;  till,  sitting  in  my  window, 

Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 

I  thought  (but  it  was  you)  enter  our  gates. 

My  blood  flew  out,  and  back  again  as  fast 

As  I  had  pufTd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 

Like  breath.    Then  was  I  called  away  in  haste 

To  entertain  you.    Never  was  a  man 

Heav'd  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre  raised 

80  high  in  thoughts  as  I:  you  left  a  kiss 

Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 

From  you  forever.    I  did  hear  you  talk, 

Par  above  singing !    After  you  were  gone 

I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  searched 

What  stirr'd  it  so.    Alas  I  I  found  it  love ; 

Yet  fkr  fVom  lust;  for  could  I  but  have  lived 

In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 

Por  wis  I  did  delude  my  noble  fkther 

With  a  feigned  pilgrimage,  and  dress'd  myself 

In  habit  of  a  boy ;  and  for  I  knew 

My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 

Of  having  you.    And,  understanding  well 

That  when  I  made  discovery  of  my  sex, 

I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow, 

By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 

Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known, 

Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  men's  ^yes, 

Por  other  than  I  seem'd,  that  I  might  ever 

Abide  with  you :    Then  sat  I  by  the  fount 

Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

Philaster  had  previously  described  the  drcumstanoes  under  which 

found  the  disguised  maiden  by  the  fount,  and  the  description  is  higl 

poetical  and  picturesque : — 

——  Hunting  the  buck, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side, 
Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself, 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay, 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me:  But  ever  when  he  tum'd 
His  tender  eyes  upon  them  he  would  weep. 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innooenoe 
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Dwell  in  his  fluse,  I  ask'd  him  all  hia  story. 
Ha  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died, 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 
Which  gave  him  roots ;  and  of  the  crystal  springs, 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses;  and  the  snn, 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  every  fiower,  as  country  people  hold, ' 
Did  signify ;  and  how  all,  ordered  thus, 
Expressed  his  grief:  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish'd;  so  that  methought  I  could 
Have  studied  it    I  gladly  entertained  lum 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 

The  M(nd*8  Tragedy y  supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after  '  Philaster' 
prodnoed,  »  a  powerful,  but  unpleasing  drama.  The  purity  of  female 
'^vtne  in  Amintor  and  Aspatia,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  guilty  boldness 
o€  Svadne ;  and  the  rough  soldier-like  bearing  and  manly  feeling  of  Melaa- 
^'Oa,  render  the  selfish  sensuality  of  the  king,  more  hateful  and  disgusting. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  much  licentiousness  in  this  fine  play — ^whole  scenes 
*>^  dialogues  are  disfigured  by  this  master  vice  of  these  authors.  Their 
^■^aixias  are  '  a  rank  unweeded  garden,'  which  grew  only  the  more  disorderly 
^*^d  vicious  as  it  advanced  to  maturity. 

SesideB  the  plays  already  mentioned,  these  writers  had  produced  before 

-Beaumont's  death,  three  tragedies,  King  and  no  King^  Bonduca,  and  Tlie 

•^^toi  of  Candy  ;  also  five  comedies,  21ie  Woman  Hater,  Hie  Knight  of  the 

-^'Urmng  Pestle,  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  The  Coxcomb,  and   Tlie 

^^ptotn.    Fletcher  afterwards  wrote  three  tragic  dramas  and  nine  comedies, 

^*^e  best  of  which  are  The  Chances,  The  Spanish  Curate,  The  Beggar's 

^'^^sh,  and  Rule  a  Wife,  and  Have  a  Wife,    He  also  wrote  an  exquisite 

P^&toral  drama,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  Milton  followed  pretty 

^<)Qely  in  the  design,  and  partly  in  the  language  and  imagery,  in  his  Comus. 

^^   The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  another  dramatic  production  of  these  joint 

^ixthors,  they  are  represented  to  have  had  the  aid  of  Shakspeare ;  but  as 

5*^^  play  18  not  superior  to  many  other  of  their  performances,  the  statement 

^^  Certainly,  not  sustained  by  internal  evidence. 

To  the  dramas  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  conjointly,  it  is  im- 
J^^^^sible  to  determine  what  share  each  took  in  contriving  the  plots,  and  fill- 
up  the  scenes ;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that  Beaumont  had  the 
judgment  and  the  severer  taste,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  re- 
'Xiching  and  correcting  the  luxuriances  of  Fletcher's  wit  and  fimcy.    The 
^^l^^us  of  the  former  is  also  said  to  have  leaned  more  to  tragedy  than  that 
the  latter.    The  later  works  of  Fletcher  are  chiefly  of  a  comic  character ; 
in  these  the  plots  are  often  inartifidal  and  loosely  connected,  though  he 
^^mys  Hvely  and  entertaining.    The  incidents  rapidly  succeed  each  other, 
d.  the  ^alogue  is  witty,  elegant,  and  amusing.    Dryden  considered  that 
^^'Udier  ondetBtood  and  imitated  the  oonversadon  of  gentlemen  much  better 
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than  Shakspeare,  and  it  was,  therefore,  that  he  was  much  more  freqnei^^J 
on  the  stage ;  and  with  regard  to  this,  Hallam  remarks,  *  We  can  not  d^l 
that  the  depths  of  Shakspeare^s  mind  were  often  un&thomable  by  an  ^^' 
dience ;  the  bow  was  drawn  by  a  matchless  hand,  but  the  shaft  went  <^^ 
of  sight.    All  might  listen  to  Fletcher's  pleasing,  though  not  profound  ^' 
vigorous  language.    His  thoughts  are  noble  and  tinged  with  the  ideality    ^* 
romance ;  his  metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  forced ;  he  posses^^^ 
the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pedantry,  though  in  many  passages     ^' 
strains  it  beyond  conmion  use ;  his  versification,  though  studiously  irregul 
is  often  rythmical  and  sweet ;  yet  we  are  seldom  arrested  by  striking 
ties.     Qood  lines  occur  on  every  page,  fine  ones,  rarely.    We  lay  down 
volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what  we  have  read,  but  little  of  it 
mains  distinctly  in  the  memory.'    But  notwithstanding  this  may  be  a 
rect  view  of  the  subject,  still  the  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  impi 
us  with  a  high  idea  of  their  powers  as  poets  and  dramatists.    The  vast  v 
riety  and  luxuriance  of  their  genius  seem  to  elevate  them  above  Joi 
though  they  were  destitute  of  his  regularity  and  solidity,  and  to  place  the 
on  the  borders  of  the  *  magic  circle'  of  Shakspeare.    The  confidence 
buoyancy  of  youth  are  visible  in  all  their  productions.    They  had  not, 
Jonson,  tasted  of  adversity ;  and  they  had  not  the  profoundly  meditati^ 
spirit  of  their  great  master,  who  was  cognizant  of  all  human  feelings 
sympathies.    They  did  not  aspire  to  his  more  elevated  creations,  but 
as  models  for  then*  tragedies  such  of  his  comedies  as  the  *'  Twelfth  Night' 
*  Winter's  Trie.'    life  was  to  them  a  scene  of  enjoyment  and  pkasuie,  an^^^ 
the  exerete  ctHbm  genius  a  source  of  refined  delight  and  amliitioiL    Thii  -^^ 
were  gentlemen  who  wrote  for  the  stage,  as  gentlemen — had  never  don^""^ 
before,  and  have  rarely  since. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  '  are,'  as  Hallam  remarks, '  not  much  quoted,  an-  ^^ 
do  not  even  afford  copious  materials  to  those  who  cull  the  beautiea  of 
dent  lore.'    Their  dramas  are  remarkable  for  the  continuoaa  interest  the> 
excite,  and  pleasure  they  afford,  rather  than  for  startling  passages,  <v  isolate- 
beauties.    Our  extracts,  therefore,  vrill  be  few  and  comparatively  limited  :• 

GRIEF  OF  ASPATIA  FOR  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  AMINTOB  AND  BVADN^CT 

[EvadiUj  Aspatia^  Dvla,  and  other  Ladies.] 

Evadne.    Would  thou  could'st  instill  [TbDula.] 

Some  of  tiiy  mirth  into  Aspatia. 

Alp.    It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prove  my  cheek ; 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh, 
Wheo  St  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  offended  powers 
Whh  Mcrifice,  than  now.    This  should  have  been 
My  night,  and  all  your  hands  have  been  employ'd 
In  giving  me  a  spotless  offering 
To  young  Amlntor's  bed,  as  we  an  now 
For  yon ;  pardon,  Svadne ;  would  my  worth 
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Were  great  as  yours,  or  that  the  Ung,  or  ho, 
Or  both  thought  so;  perhaps  he  fbond  me  worthless; 
Bat  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine 
(These  crednlous  ears)  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 
That  art  or  love  could  IVame. 
Evad,    Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 
Ajp.    Would  I  could,  then  should  I  leave  the  cauie. 
Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearae  of  the  dismal  yew. 
Evad.    That's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 
Asp.    Believe  me,  'tis  a  pratly  one. 
Evad,    How  is  it,  madam  1 
Asp.  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 

Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branchea  bear. 

Say  I  died  true. 
My  love  was  &]se,  but  I  was  Ann, 

From  my  hour  of  birth; 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 
Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

Madam,  good-night ;  may  no  discontent 

Grow  'twixt  your  love  and  you  ;  but  if  there  do, 

Liquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan, 

Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve, 

To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.    Love  your  lord 

No  worse  than  I ;  but  if  you  love  so  well, 

Alas !  you  may  displease  him ;  so  did  I. 

This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me : 

Ladies,  farewell ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead, 

Cooie  all  and  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse;  • 

Bring  each  a  moumAil  story  and  a  tear 

To  ottbT  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth; 

With  flattering  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round, 

Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune,  let  my  bier 

Be  borne  by  virgins  Uiat  shall  sing  by  course 

The  truth  of  maids  and  peijuries  of  men. 
Evad.    Alas !  I  pity  thee.  [Amintor  erUers,] 

Asp.    Go,  and  be  happy  in  your  lady's  love;  [Jb  Amintor.] 

May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me 

Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death. 

Ill  trouble  you  no  more,  yet  I  will  take 

A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 

Tou'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 

When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 

Can  know  no  pity:  thus  I  wind  myself 

Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 

That  I  was  once  your  love  (though  now  rcftu'd) 

Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 

[TV  MaUPs  Tragedy.] 

DISINTEBEBTEDNESS  OF  BIANOBA. 

Enter  Oesario  and  a  ServatU, 

Cesa,    Let  my  fViend  have  entrsnoe. 
Serv,    Sir,  a'  shall 
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Cesa.    Any;  I  except  none. 

Serv.    We  know  your  mind,  sir.  [H7j»* 

Cesa.    Pleasnres  admit  no  bounds.    I'm  pitch'd  so  high 

To  snch  a  growth  of  fnll  prosperities, 

That  to  conceal  my  fortunes  were  an  injory 

To  gratefuhiess,  and  those  more  liberal  favonrs 

By  whom  my  glories  prosper.    He  that  flows 

In  gracious  and  swohi  tides  of  blest  abundance, 

Yet  will  be  ignorant  of  his  own  fortunes, 

Deserves  to  live  contemn'd,  and  ^e  forgotten: 

The  harvest  of  my  hopes  is  now  already 

Bipen'd  and  gathered ;  I  can  fktten  youth 

With  choice  of  plenty,  and  supplies  of  comforts ; 

My  fkte  springs  in  my  own  hand,  and  I'll  use  it 

[Enter  two  Servants  and  Biancka.] 

FHrd  Serv,    *Ti8  my  place. 

Sec.  Serv.    Tours?    Here,  fkir  one;  IH  acquidnt 
My  lord. 

First  Serv.    He's  here;  go  to  him  boldly. 

Sec.  Serv.    Please  you 
To  let  him  understand  how  readily 
I  waited  on  your  errand  I 

nrst  Serv.    Saucy  fellow  ! 
You  must  excuse  his  breeding. 

Cesa.    What's  the  matter? 
Biancha?  my  Biancha?    To  your  offices!  Exnmi  Serv 

This  visit,  sweet,  fhun  thee,  my  pretty  dear. 
By  how  much  more  't  was  unexpected,  comes  * 

Bo  much  the  more  timely:  witness  this  tree  welcome, 
What'er  occasion  led  thee ! 

Bian.    You  may  guess,  sir; 
Yet  indeed,  'tis  a  rare  one. 

Cesa.    Prithee,  speak  it, 
My  honest  virtuous  maid. 

Bian.    Sir,  I  have  heard 
Of  your  misfortunes ;  and  I  can  not  tell  you 
Whether  I  have  more  cause  of  joy  or  sadnes, 
To  know  they  are  a  truth. 

Cesa.    What  truth,  Biancha? 
Misfortunes  1— how  ? — wherein  ? 

Bian.    You  are  disclaim'd 
For  being  the  lord  Alberto's  son,  and  publicly 
Acknowledg'd  of  as  mean  a  birth  as  mine  is : 
It  can  not  choose  but  grieve  you. 

Cesa.    Grieve  me  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Is  this  aU? 

Bian.    This  all? 

Cesa.    Thou  art  sorry  for  't, 
I  warrant  thee ;  alas,  good  soul,  Biancha ! 
That  which  thou  call'st  misfortune  is  my  happiness; 
My  happiness,  Biancha! 

Bian.    If  yon  love  me, 
It  may  prove  mine  too. 
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Cesa,    May  it!    I  will  love  thee 
My  good,  good  maid,  if  that  can  make  thee  happy, 
Better  and  better  love  thee. 

Bian.    Without  breach  then, 
Of  modesty,  I  come  to  claim  the  interest, 
Your  protestations,  both  by  vows  and  letters, 
Have  made  me  owner  of:  fW>m  the  first  honr 
I  saw  yon,  I  confbss  I  wish'd  I  had  been, 
Or  not  so  mnch  below  your  rank  and  greatness 
Or  not  so  much  above  those  humble  flames 
That  should  have  warm'd  my  bosom  with  a  temperate 
Equality  of  desires  in  equal  fortunes. 
Still,  as  you  utter'd  language  of  affection, 
I  courted  time  to  pass  more  slowly  on, 
rhatl  might  turn  more  fhll  to  lend  attention 
To  what  I  durst  not  credit,  nor  yet  hope  for; 
Tet  still  as  more  I  heard,  I  wish'd  to  hear  more. 

Cesa.    Didst  thou  in  troth,  wench  1 

Bian.    WilUngly  betray'd 
Myself  to  hopeless  bondage. 

Cesa.    A  good  girl! 
I  thought  I  should  not  miss,  whate'er  thy  answer  waiL 

Bian.    But  as  I  am  a  maid,  sir,  (and  i*  fkith 
Yon  may  believe  me,  for  I  am  a  maid) 
So  dearly  I  respected  both  your  fitme  ^ 

And  quality,  that  I  would  first  have  perished 
In  my  sick  thoughts,  than  ere  have  given  consent 
To  have  undone  your  fortunes,  by  inviting 
^.    A  marriage  with  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am: 

I  should  have  died  sure,  and  no  creature  known 
The  sickness  that  had  kill'd  me. 

Cesa.    Pretty  heart! 
Good  soul,  alas,  alas  I 

Bian.    Now  since  I  know 
There  is  no  difference  'twixt  your  birth  and  mine, 
Not  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be. 
The  advantage  is  on  my  side),  I  come  willingly 
To  tender  you  the  flrst-fVuits  of  my  heart. 
And  am  content  t'  accept  you  for  my  husband. 
Now  when  you  are  at  lowest. 

Cesa.    For  a  husband  1 
Speak  sadly;  dost  thou  mean  sol 

Bian.    In  good  deed,  sir, 
'Tis  pure  love  makes  this  proffer. 

Cesa.    1  believe  thee. 
What  counsel  urg'd  thee  on !  tell  me ;  thy  fUther  1 
My  worshipful  smug  host  1    Was  't  not  he,  wench  1 
Or  mother  hostess  1  ha? 

Bian.    D'  you  mock  my  parentage  1 
I  did  not  scorn  yours:  mean  folks  are  as  worthy 
To  be  well  spoken  of,  if  they  deserve  well. 
As  some  whose  only  fkme  lies  in  their  blood. 
Oh,  you  're  a  proud  poor  man !  all  your  oaths,  fUsehood, 
Your  vows,  deceit,  your  letters,  foiged  and  wicked  I 
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Ckki.    Thoad'st  be  my  vif^  I  dare  swear. 

Mm.    Had  your  hearty 
Yow  hand,  and  tongae,  been  twins,  you  had  reputed 
This  courtesy  a  benefit. 

(ksa,    Simplicityi 
How  prettily  thou  mov'st  mel    Why,  Biancha, 
Beport  has  cozen'd  thee ;  I  am  not  fidlen 
From  my  expected  hononrs  or  possessions. 
Though  fVom  the  hope  of  birthright 

Bian.    Are  you  noti 
Then  I  am  lost  again !    I  have  a  suit  too ; 
Youll  grant  it,  if  you  be  a  good  man. 

Cesa.   Any  thmg. 

Bian,    Pray  do  not  talk  of  aught  what  I  h«fe  laid  t'  ye. 

Cesa.    As  I  wish  health,  I  wiU  not! 

Bian.    Pity  me; 
But  nisver  love  me  more! 

Cesa.    Nay,  now  you're  cruel: 
Why  all  these  tears  1— Thou  shalt  not  go. 

Bian.    I'll  pray  fbr  you, 
That  you  may  have  a  yirtuous  wife,  a  Uii  one ; 
And  when  I  'm  dead— 

Cesa.    Fie,  fie! 

Bian.    Think  on  me  sometimes, 
With  mercy  for  this  treapass ! 

Cesa.    Let  us  kiss 
At  parting,  as  at  comiqg! 

Bian.    This  I  have 
As  a  free  dower  to  a  virgin's  grave; 
All  goodness  dwell  with  you!  (BxU.] 

Cesa.    Harmless  Biancha! 
UnskiU'd !  what  handsome  toys  are  maids  to  play  wIUl 

[Fldr  Maid  of  ike  Inn] 

PASTORAL  LOYB. 
[7b  Ckffinia.    A  Satfr  enters.] 

iSotyr.    Through  yon  same  bending  plain. 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main, 
And  through  these  thick  woods  have  I  nm. 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun. 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began. 
All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 
Have  I  trotted  without  rest 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  fbast 
Hie  entertains,  this  coming  night, 
His  paramour  the  Syrinx  bright: 
But  behold  a  fairer  sight! 
By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine, 
Brightest  fidr,  thou  art  divuie. 
Sprung  firom  great  immortal  t»e» 
Of  the  gods,  for  in  thy  ftoe 
Shines  more  awfrd  majesty 
^  Than  dnll  weak  mortelitj. 
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Dare  with  misty  eyes  bebold, 

And  live:  therefore  on  thli  mould 

Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee 

In  worship  of  thy  deity. 

Deign  it,  goddess,  fVom  my  hand 

To  reoelTe  whate'er  this  land 

From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 

Of  her  choice  fruits;  and  but  lend 

Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells, 

Fairer  by  the  famous  wells 

To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew, 

Never  better,  nor  more  true. 

Here  be  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 

Is  the  learned  poet's  good, 

Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 

Tho  head  of  Bacchus;  nats  more  brown 

Than  the  squirrel  whose 'teeth  crack  themt 

Deign,  0  fkirest  fiur,  to  take  them: 

For  these,  black-eyed  Driope 

Hath  oftentimes  commanded  me 

With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb. 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red, 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 

Here  bo  berries  for  a  queen, 

Some  be  red,  some  be  green ; 

These  are  of  that  luscious  meat 

The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 

All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield. 

The  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 

I  fVeely  offer,  and  ere  long 

Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong; 

Till  then,  humbly  leave  I  take, 

Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake, 

That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade. 

Under  a  broad  beech's  shade. 

I  must  go,  I  must  run. 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  sun.  [ExU,] 

CLor,    And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hidden  power. 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast  1— Sure  I  am  a  mortal; 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me,  mortal;  prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed ;  a  ffever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  mind  that  makes  the  young  kmbt  Arink, 
Makes  me  a^oold:  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal: 
Tet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  toM  il  me), 
And  now  I  do  believe  it,  if  I  keep 
My  virgin  flower  uncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and  fkir, 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fldry.  elf,  or  fiend, 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves, 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
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Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires, 

Or  Toiccs  calliDg  me  in  dead  of  night 

To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 

Through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  min. 

Else  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 

Manners  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  heats 

Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  misshapen, 

Thus  mildly  kneel  to  mel    Sure  there's  a  power 

In  that  great  name  of  Virgin,  that  binds  fast 

All  rude  unciyil  bloods,  all  appetites 

That  break  their  confines.    Then,  strong  chastity, 

Be  thou  my  strongest  guard;  for  here  111  dwell 

In  opposition  against  fkte  and  hell. 

[Faithful  Skepkerd^ss.^ 

The  lyrical  pieces  scattered  throughout  the  plays  of  Beaumont  aj 
Fletcher,  though  not  generally  equal,  are  still  of  much  the  same  ch&ract 
as  those  with  which  Jonson's  dramas  abound.  Of  these  we  subj(Hn  the  fo 
lowing : — 

MELANCHOLY. 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly! 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  sec't 

But  only  melancholy! 

Welcome  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  f)uten'd  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound! 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves! 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls ! 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan ! 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley: 
Nothiqg's  so  daintynsweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

[Nice  Vahur.] 

SONG. 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  air! 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  fiiir. 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  clearer  stiU  and  higher. 
Though  your  beauty  be  confln'd, 

And  soil  Love  a  prisoner  bound. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  fbuad. 
Look  out  Dobly,  then,  and  dare 

Ev'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear! 

[fUieOne.] 
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THE  POWER  OP  LOVE. 

HeftT  ye,  ladies  that  despise 

'    What  the  mighty  Love  has  done; 

Fear  examples  and  be  wise: 

Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun: 
Leda,  sailing  on  the  stream, 

To  deceive  the  hopes  of  man 
Love  accounted  but  a  dream, 

Doted  on  a  silver  swan ; 
Danae  in  a  brazen  tower^ 
Where  no  love  was,  lov'd  a  shower. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  are  coy. 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do, 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo. 
Vesta,  kindling  holy  fires 

Circled  round  about  with  spies 
Never  dreaming  loose  desires, 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies; 
Dion  in  a  short  hour  higher, 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 


IViilfntiniim  } 


BONO  TO  PAN,  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FAITHFUL 

8HEPHERDES& 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow*rs 
AH  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow'rs, 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes» 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes, 

Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound, 

Whilst  we  greet 
AH  this  ground, 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  fh>m  blame. 

He  is  great  and  he  is  Just,  t 

He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honour'd.    Daffbdilies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies. 

Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  honour'd,  ever  young! 
Thos  great  Pan  is  ever  sung. 


* 
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'BOS  CHAFMAR — ^THOMAS  DEKKER — ^JOHN  WEBSTER — THOMAS  lODDLETOK^ 
DHR  MARSTON — ^FHILIP  MASSINGER — ^ROBERT  TATLOR— WILLIAM  ROWLEY — 
TRIL  TOURNEUR^-GEORGE  COOKE — THOMAS  NABBES — ^NATHAIHEL  FIELI>«-raHII 
AT — ^HEHRT  6LAPTH0RKE — ^THOMAS  RAinX)LFH — RICHARD  BROBfS — JGBM  FORD 
-THOMAS  HETWOOD— JAMES  SHIRLEY. 

^HE  great  dramatists  with  whom  we  have  been  engaged  during  the  last- 
two  lectures,  have  absorbed  so  much  of  our  time  and  attention,  that 
shall  be  constrained  to  notice  much  more  briefly  those  of  their  contem- 
aries  who  are  still  to  pass  in  review  before  us.  Of  these,  Chapman, 
sker,  Webster,  Middleton,  Marston,  and  Massinger,  first  daim  our  at- 
tion.  ^ 

jeoroe  Chapman  was  bom  at  Hitching  Hill,  Hertfordshire,  in  1557. 
commenced  his  coUe^ate  studies  at  Oxford,  and  finished  them  at 
abridge;  but  in  consequence  of  devoting  himself  at  both  universities  to 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  to  the  exclusion  of  philosophy  and  logic,  he 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  his  degree  at  either.    From  Cambridge  he  re- 
red  to  London,  when  the  gracefulness  of  his  manneis  and  ihe  el^ance 
:us  taste  soon  recommended  him  to  the  acquaintaiioey  and  even  intinuu^, 
Spenser,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  other  leading  wits  of  the  age.  Chapman^ 
omenoed  his  literary  career  with  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
is,  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  production  of  great  value  and  mterest    It  is 
tten  in  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  old  English  measure  of  foartosn 
iables;  but  notwithstanding  this  heavy  drawback,  such  passages  as  the 
owing  description  from  the  thirteenth  book,  of  Neptune  and  Ub  ^hanot, 
Libit,  with  great  clearness,  the  foree  and  energy  of  the  transktion : — 

He  took  much  ruth  to  see  the  Greeks  from  Ttof  receive  such  ill,  ^t 

And  mightily  inccns'd  with  Jove,  stoop*d  straight  from  that  steep  hill; 

That  shook  as  ho  flew  off,  so  hard  his  parttng  preas'd  the  height, 

^e  woods  and  all  the  great  hills  near,  trembled  beneath  the  weight 

Of  his  immortal  moving  feet :  three  steps  he  ooly  took, 

Before  he  Ikr  off  iBgas  reach'd;  but  with  the  fourth  it  shook 
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With  his  dread  entry.    In  the  depth  of  those  seas  he  did  hold 

His  bright  and  glorious  palace,  built  of  never-rusting  gold ; 

And  there  arrived,  he  put  in  coach  his  brazen-footed  steeds, 

All  goldcn-maned,  and  paced  with  wings,  and  all  in  golden  weeds 

He  clothed  himself;  the  golden  scourge,  most  elegantly  done. 

He  took,  and  mounted  to  his  seat,  and  then  the  God  began 

To  drive  his  chariot  through  the  waves.    From  whirlpits  every  way 

The  whales  exulted  under  him,  and  knew  their  king;  the 

For  joy  did  open,  and  his  horse  so  light  and  swiftly  fleWi. 

*2he  under  axle-tree  of  brass  no  drop  of  water  drew. 


The  beauty  of  Chapman's  compound  Homeric  epithets,  such  as  si 
footed  Thetis,  triple-feathered  helm,  the  feir-haired  boy,  high-walled  Th' 
and  the  strong-winged  lance,  bear  the  impress  of  a  poetical  imagina 
chaste  yet  luxuriant 

Chapman's  first  play,  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria^  was  produo 
1598 ;  but  as  a  dramatist,  he  did  not  realize  the  expectations  whid 
translations  had  excited.  He  continued  to  furnish,  for  the  stage,  fre( 
tragedies  and  comedies  for  over  twenty  years,  yet  of  the  sixteen  that 
descended  to  us,  all  are  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  not  one  possesse 
creative  and  \ivifying  power  of  dramatic  genius.  In  didactic  obsen 
and  description,  he  is  sometimes  happy,  and  hence  he  has  been  praise 
possessing  *  more  thinking'  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  dra 
muse.  His  judgment,  however,  vanishes  in  action ;  for  his  plots  are  u 
ural,  and  his  style  is  too  hard  and  artificial  to  admit  of  any  nice  delinc 
of  character.  The  best  of  Ins  plap  are  Bussy  D^Ambois,  Bgrori's  Cm 
ocy,  All  Foohy  and  The  Gentleman  Usher,  Chapman's  dramas  do 
contiun  many  striking  passages,  but  the  following  invocation  for  a  Spii 
Intelligence,  in  *Bussy  D'Ambois,'  is  worthy  of  very  high  praise  : — 


I  long  to  know 


How  my  dear  mistress  fkres,  and  be  inform'd 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  inceued  lord.    Methought  the  spirit, 
When  he  had  t^ttcr'd  his  perplex'd  presage, 
Threw  his  chang*d  count'nance  headlong  into  douds: 
His  forehead  bent,  as  he  would  hide  his  fkce: 
He  knocked  his  chin  against  his  darkened  breast, 
And  struck  a  churlish  silence  through  his  powers. 
Terror  of  darkness !    0  thou  khig  of  flames ! 
That  with  the  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  light  out  of  crystal  on  dark  earth ; 
And  hurl'st  instinctive  fire  about  the  world; 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  night 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy  riddle. 
Or  thou,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  never  sun 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams;  whose  eyes  are  made 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  best 
When  sense  is  blindest:  cfpen  now  the  heart 
Of  Ihy  iJtmfibidd  oracle,  that,  for  fear 


^ 
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Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  fkin  lie  hid : 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light 

In  addition  to  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  already  noticed,  Chapman  pro- 
duced a  version  of  Homer's  *  Odyssey,'  and  one  of  *  The  Works  and  Days'  of 
Hesiod.  He  also  completed  a  translation  of  *'  Hero  and  Leander,'  which  had 
been  beg^  by  Marlow.  His  life  is  represented  to  have  been  one  continn- 
OUB  scene  of  content  and  prosperity,  thus  contrasting  remarkably  with  the 
lives  of  the  gieat  nugority  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries.  In  his  personal 
habits  he  was  temperate  and  pious,  and,  according  to  Oldjrs, '  preserved  in 
his  conduct  the  true  dignity  of  poetry,  which  he  compared  to  the  flower  of 
the  sun,  that  disdains  to  open  its  leaves  to  the  eye  of  a  smoking  taper.' 
The  life  of  this  venerable  scholar  and  poet  closed  in  1634,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

Thomas  Dekker  was,  perhaps,  a  few  years  younger  than  Chapman, 
though  he  commenced  his  dramatic  career  at  about  the  'same  time.  Nei- 
tiher  the  period  nor  the  place  of  his  birth  is  now  known,  nor  have  we  any 
record  of  his  family  or  of  his  early  studies.  ^  He  was  evidently,  however,  a 
good  scholar,  and  was  a  very  industrious  writer,  having  himself  produced, 
according  to  Collier,  more  than  twenty  entire  dramas,  besides  a  number  con- 
jointly with  other  dramatists.  He  was,  for  some  time,  connected  with  Ben 
Jonson  in  writing  for  the  Admiral's  theatre ;  but  Jonson  and  he  became, 
eventually,  bitter  enemies,  and  the  former,  in  his  *  Poetaster,'  satirized  Dekker 
under  the  character  of  Crispinus,  representing  himself  as  Horace.  Jonson's 
charges  against  his  adversary  arc,  *  his  arrogancy  and  impudence  in  com- 
mending his  own  things,  and  for  his  translating.'  To  these  charges  Dekker 
replickl  in  his  SatiromastiXy  or  the  UntruBsing  the  Humorous  Poet^  in  which 
Jonson  appears  as  Horace  junior.  There  is  more  raillery  and  abuse  in  Dek- 
ker's  answer  than  wit  or  poetry,  but  it  was  well  received  by  the  play-going 
public  Dekker's  Fortunatus,  or  the  Wishing  Cap,  unites  the  simplicity  of 
prose  with  the  graces  of  poetry,  and  is,  perhaps,  his  best  drama.  His  poetic 
diction  is  choice  and  elegant,  but  he  often  wanders  into  absurdity.  Passages 
like  the  following  are  frequent  in  his  plays,  and  would  do  honor  to  any 
dramatist : — 

PATIENCE. 

Patience !  why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace : 
Of  all  the  virtues,  'tis  nearest  kin  to  heaven : 
It  makes  men  look  tike  gods.    The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit : 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath'd. 

FEMALE  HONOUR  AND  SHAME  CONTRASTED. 

Nothing  did  make  mo,  when  I  loved  them  best 
To  loathe  them  more  than  this :  when  in  the  street 
A  fkirj  young  modest  damsel  I  did  meet ; 
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She  scem*d  to  all  a  dove  when  I  pass'd  bj, 

And  I  to  all  a  raven:  every  eye 

That  follow'd  her,  went  with  a  bashfiil  glance  : 

At  me  each  bold  and  jeering  countenance 

Darted  forth  scorn :  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been 

Some  tower  unvanquish'd,  would  they  all  vail : 

'Gainst  mo  swoln  rumour  hoisted  every  sail; 

She,  crown'd  with  reverend  praises,  pass'd  by  them ; 

I,  though  with  fluce  mask'd,  could  not  'scape  the  hem : 

For,  as  if  heaven  had  set  strange  marks  on  sach, 

Because  they  should  be  pointing-stocks  to  man, 

Drest  up  in  civilest  shape,  a  courtesan. 

Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknown, 

Yet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

THE  PICTURE  OP   A  LADY  SEEN  BY  HER  LOVER. 

My  L[ifelice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye. 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek :  and  such  sweet  skill 

Hath  fVom  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown. 

These  lips  look  fVesh  and  lively  as  her  own; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    Alas!  now  I  see 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulterate  complexion:  here  'tis  read; 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks, 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes, 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue, 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence. 

In  her  white  bosom ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Circumscribes  all!    Earth  can  no  bliss  afford; 

Nothing  of  her  but  this !    This  can  not  speak ; 

It  has  no  lap  for  me  to  rest  upon; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  worms  will  feed, 

As  in  her  coffin.    Hence,  then,  idle  art. 

True  love's  best  pictur'd  on  a  true  love's  heart. 

Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead. 

So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  my  fViend,  lie  there. 

Dekker's  life  was  passed  in  irregularity  and  poverty,  presenting  thus,  a 
striking  contnit  with  that  of  Chapman.  He  was,  aocoidbg  to  Oldjs,  three 
years  in  Eing^  Bench  prison ;  thus  reminding  us  of  one  of  his  own  beauti- 
ful Imes: — 

We  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die. 

He  died  in  want  and  despair,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1638. 

John  WxanrsB  was  another  of  that  race  of  remarkable  contemporary 
dramatistB  aiboat  whose  early  life  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  The  date 
of  his  IkOi  18  wapftm&i.  to  have  corresponded  very  nearly  with  that  of  Dek- 
ker,  and  it  M^l|j|griKtfuit  they  both  died  in  the  same  year.    Webster,  it  has 
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been  said,  was  at  one  time  derk  of  St.  Andrew^s  church,  Holbom ;  butDyoe, 
the  editor  of  his  works,  searched  the  register  of  the  parish  for  his  name 
vithoat  Buocess.  He  commenced  his  dramatic  course  of  writing  conjointlj 
with  Dekker — a  practice  at  that  time,  as  we  have  abeady  had  occasion  to 
notice,  veiy  common.  The  dramas  which  he  produced  unaided,  are,  Thi 
Duchess  (jf  Molfy^  Ghiise,  or  the  Massacre  of  France^  The  DeviVs  LavhCoM^ 
Appius  and  Virginia^  and  The  White  Devily  or  Vittoria  Corombona, 

*  The  White  Devil,'  and  *  The  Duchess  of  Malfy'  have  divided  the  opinion 
of  critics  as  to  their  relative  merits.  They  are  both  powerful  dramas,  though 
filled  with  '  supernumerary  horrors.'  The  former  was  not  successful  on  the 
stage,  which  so  incensed  the  *  noble-minded'  author,  that  in  a  dedication 
which  accompanied  its  publication,  he  introduces  the  following  sarcastic  re- 
mark : — *  Most  of  the  people  that  come  to  the  play-house  resemble  those  ig- 
norant asses  who,  visiting  stationers'  shops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for 
good  books,  but  new  books.'  Webster  was  accused  of  being  a  alow  writer, 
but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  example  of  Euripides,  and  confessed  that 
he  did  not  write  ^ith  a  goose  quill  winged  with  two  feathers.  In  tlus 
slighted  drama  there  are  some  exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and  natural  feel- 
ing. The  grief  of  a  group  of  mourners  over  a  dead  body  is  thus  beautifully 
described: — 

I  found  them  winding  of  Marcello's  corse, 

And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melody, 

Tween  doleful  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies, 

Such  as  old  grandames  watching  by  the  dead 

Were  wont  to  outwear  the  nights  with ;  that  believe  me, 

I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room, 

They  were  so  o'ercharged  with  water. 

The  funeral  dirge  also,  for  Marcello,  sung  by  his  mother,  posaoiBes  that 
intenseness  of  feeling  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  eLements  which 
it  contemplates : — 

Gall  for  the  robin  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover. 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Gall  unto  his  fnncral  dole. 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole. 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm. 

And,  when  gray  tombs  are  robb'd,  sustain  no  harm; 

But  keep  the  wolf  fkr  thence,  that's  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  hell  dig  them  up  again. 

'The  Duchess  of  Malfy'  abounds  more  m  the  terrible  than  'The  White 
Devil.'  It  turns  on  the  mortal  offence  which  the  lady  gmi  to  her  two 
proud  brothers,  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  %  oaidinaly  l)j  indnlging 
in  a  generous,  though  inMuated  passion,  for  Anlomo^  her  atemBrd.  Hiis 
pMsion,  a  aubject  always  most  difficult  to  treat^ii  maDMitjIi iUi  ciae  iridi 
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infinite  delicacy ;  and,  in  a  situation  of  great  peril  for  the  author,  she  con- 
descends, without  being  degraded,  and  declares  the  affection  with  which  1^^ 
dependant  has  inspired  her,  without  losing  any  thing  of  dignity  and  resp^^^ 
The  last  scene  of  this  play  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  which  every  attentive  s^^' 
dent  of  early  Enghsh  dramatic  Uterature  must  feel  to  be  peculiar  to  Webst^ '' 
By  an  act  of  the  most  refined  cruelty  Ferdinand,  the  duke,  sends  a  troop  C^* 
madmen  from  the  hospital  to  make  a  concert  round  the  duchess,  who  h^^ 
been  seized  and  cast  into  prison.     This  troop  is  led  by  Bosola,  MB  of  tk^ 
duke's  officers,  who,  after  the  lunatics  have  ended  their  dancing  md  singin^:^ 
enters  tlie  priscHi,  and  with  the  following  terrific  scene  the  drama  doses: 

.DEATH  OF  THE  DUCHESS. 

Duck,    Is  he  mad  too? 

Bog,    I  am  -oomo  to  make  thy  tomb. 

DudL    Hai  my  tombl 
Thou  speakZit  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  death-bed, 
Qtflpii^  for  breath:  Dost  thou  perceive  me  sickt 

Bm,    Tea,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy  sickness  ib  insensible. 

Duck..   Thon  art  not  mad  sure :  dost  know  me  1 

Bos.    Yes. 

Duch.    Who  am  I? 

Bos.  Thon  art  a  box  of  wormseed ;  at  best  bnt  a  salvatory  of  green  mummy. 
What's  this  flesh?  a  little  crudded  milk,  fantastical  puff-paste.  Our  bodies  are 
weaker  than  those  paper-prisons  boys  use  to  keep  flies  in,  more  contemptible ;  since 
ours  is  to  preserve  earth-worms.  Didst  thou  ever  see  a  lark  in  a  cage  1  Such  is  the 
soul  in  the  body ;  this  world  is  like  her  little  turf  of  grass ;  and  the  heavens  o'er 
our  heads  like  her  looking-glass,  only  gives  us  a  miserable  knowledge  of  the  small 
cdspass  of  our  prison. 

Duck.    Am  not  I  thy  duchess  1 

Bos.  Than  art  some  great  woman,  sure,  fbr  riot  begins  to  sit  on  thy  forehead  (clad 
in  gray  hilni)  twenty  years  sooner  than  on  a  merry  milkmaid's.  Thou  sleepest  worse, 
than  if  a  mouse  should  be  forced  to  take  up  her  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear :  a  little  infknt 
ibBt  breeds  its  teeth,  should  it  lie  with  thee,  would  cry  out,  as  if  thou  wert  the  mora 
unquiet  bedfellow. 

Duck,    I  am  Duchess  of  Malfy  stilL 

Bo9.    That  makes  thy  sleeps  so  broken. 
Qlories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright ; 
But,  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

Duck.    Thou  art  very  plain. 

Bos.    My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the  living. 
I  am  a  tomb-maker. 

Duck.    And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tomb  1 

Bos.    Yes. 

Duck.    Let  me  be  a  little  merry. 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it  1 

Bos.    Nay,  resolve  me  flrst;  of  what  fashion? 

Duck.    Why,  do  we  grow  fantastical  in  our  death-bed  ] 
Do  we  affect  fhshion  in  the  gravel 

Bos.  Most  ambitiously.  Princes'  images  on  their  tombs  do  not  lie  aa  they  were 
wont,  seeming  to  pn^  up  to  heaven:  but  with  their  hands  under  their  cheeks  (as  if 
they  died  of  the  foothache) :  they  are  not  carved  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  tbe 
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BtMTs;  but,  as  their  minds  were  wholly  bent  npon  the  world,  the  self-same  way  they 
seem  to  turn  their  faces. 

DucA.    Let  me  know  AiUy,  therefore,  the  efifect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation, 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  chamel. 

Bos.    Now  I  shall. 

[A  coffin^  cordSf  and  a  bell  produced.] 
Here  is  a  present  fVom  yom:  princely  brothers; 
And  may  it  arrive  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  ben^t,  last  sorrow. 

Duck.    Let  me  see  it. 
I  have  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  veins  to  do  them  good. 

Bos.    This  is  your  last  presence  chamber 

Car.    0,  my  sweet  lady. 

Duck.    Peace,  it  afirights  not  me. 

Bos.    I  am  the  common  bellman. 
That  usually  is  sent  to  condcmn'd  persons 
The  night  before  they  suflfcr.  ^  . 

Duck.    Even  now  thou  said'st 
Thou  wast  a  tomb-maker. 

Bos.    'Twas  to  bring  you 
By  degrees  to  mortification ;  Listen. 

DIRGE. 

Hark,  now  every  thing  is  still ; 

This  screech-owl,  and  the  whistle  shrill. 

Call  upon  our  dame  aloud, 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 

Much  you  had  of  land  and  rent; 

Your  length  in  clay  's  now  competent. 

A  long  war  disturbed  your  mind ; 

Here  your  perfect  peace  is  sign'd. 

Of  what  is  't  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  1  ^ 

Sin,  their  conception ;  their  birth,  weeping : 

Their  life,  a  general  mist  of  error. 

Their  death,  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 

Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet : 

And,  (^tho  foul  fiend  more  to  check,) 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck. 

*Tis  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day: 

End  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

Ckur,    Hence,  villains,  tyrants,  murderers ;  alas ! 
What  win  you  do  with  my  ladyl    Call  for  help. 

Duch.    To  whom?  to  our  next  neighbours?    They  are  mad  folkq. 
Farewell,  Carlola, 

I  pray  thee  look  thou  giv'st  my  liitle  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold;  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep.— Now  what  you  please ; 
What  death  ? 

Bos.    Strangling.    Hero  are  your  execationen. 

Duch,    I  forgive  them. 
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The  apoplezy,  catairh,  or  cougli  o'  the  hings, 
Would  do  as  much  aa  they  do. 

Bos.    Doth  not  death  fright  jonl 

Duck.    Who  would  be  afVaid  on  't, 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  th'  other  world 

Bos.    Yet  methinks, 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  3rou: 
This  cord  should  terrify  yvm. 

Duck.    Not  a  whit 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 
With  diamonds,  or  to  be  smother'd 
With  cassia  1  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls? 
I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 
For  men  to  take  their  exits:  and  'tis  found 
They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges^ 
You  may  open  them  both  ways :  any  way  (for  heaVn  sake), 
Bo  I  were  out  of  your  whispering:  teU  my  brothers 
That  I  perceiye  death  (now  I'm  well  awake) 
Best  gift  Is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take. 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault; 
I'd  not  be  tedious  to  you. 
Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  mo. 
Yet  stay,  heaven  gates  are  not  so  highly  arch'd 
As  prinoee'  palaces :  they  that  enter  there 
Muflt  jgi>  upon  their  knees.    Come,  violent  death, 
Beire  fbr  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Go  teU  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out, 
Thej  then  may  feed  in  quiet  [T%eff  strattgk  Aer,  Heding-J 

[FWdinand  enters.] 

IVrd.    Is  she  dead  1 

Bos.    She  is  what  you  would  have  her. 
Fix  your  eyes  here. 

JVrti.    Constantly. 

Bos.    Do  you  not  weepi 
Other  sins  only  speak;  murder  shrieks  out, 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth, 
But  blood  flics  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

FWd.    Cover  her  face :  mine  eyes  dazzle :  she  died  3roniig. 

Bos.    I  think  not  so:  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

JF\rd.    She  and  I  were  twins: 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 

Thomab  Middueton,  bom  about  1560,  was,  himself,  the  author  of  men 
than  twenty  plays,  and  was  also  frequently  engaged  with  othen  in  the 
production  of  dramas  and  court-pageants.  In  1620,  he  stood  bo  high  in 
public  favor,  that  he  was  made  chronol<^r,  or  city  poet,  of  London — an 
office  which  Ben  Jonson  was  proud,  afterward,  to  filL  Middleton  died  in 
July,  1627,  at  the  age  of  about  sizfy-eight 
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oas  of  Ifiddleton  havo  no  strongly-marked  character.    Perbapa 
Woman  Betoare  of  Women^  The  Witch^  and  A  Game  of  duaSj 
dg  sketch  of  married  happiness,  from  the  first  of  these  playSi  is 
i  finely  expressed : — 

HAPPINESS  OF  MABBIED  LIFB.  * 

"Row  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like  it : 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious, 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  np  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  1 
The  yiolet  bed  's  not  sweeter.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  base  lust, 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  best  pride, 
Is  but  a  &ir  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 
-^— ^  Now  for  a  welcome, 
Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man; 
A  kiss  now  that  will  hang  upon  my  Up 
As  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose, 
And  fUl  as  long! 

itch'  of  this  author  is  supposed,  by  many  critics,  to  hire  fnpplied 
all  scenery,  and  part  of  the  lyrical  incantations  of  Shakspeare's 
but  the  supernatural  agents  of  Middleton  are  the  old  witcliai  of 
»tory,  and  not  the  dim  mysterious  unearthly  beings  that  accost 
1  the  blasted  heath.    The  Charm  Song  is  much  the  same  in  both 

[  7^  witches  going  about  the  Cauldron.] 

Black  spuits  and  white;  red  spirits  and  gray; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may. 
Titty,  Tiffin,  keep  it  stiff  in; 
Firc^rake,  Puckey,  make  it  lucky; 
Liard,  Robin,  you  must  bob  in ; 
Bound,  around,  around,  about,  about; 
All  ill  come  running  in;  all  good  keep  outt 
rirst  Witch,    Here  's  the  blood  of  a  bat. 
Hecate,    Put  in  that;  oh  put  in  that 
Sec.  WUch.    Here  's  libbaid's  baas. 
£bM<e.    Put  in  agahi. 

F%rumux    The  Juice  of  toad,  tlie  «a  of  adiir. 
Sec.  WUck.    Those  will  make  tha  fmakm  m/Mm* 
All.    Bound,  around,  around,  dMS. 

ht  of  the  witches  by  moonlight  is  described  with  a  wild  gusto  and 
at  confer,  upon  the  dramatist,  the  credit  of  true  poetical  imagina- 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  following  scene  is  greatly  surpassed 
lakspeare: — 
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[Enter  Hecate,  StadUn,  Hoppo,  and  other  WUckes.] 

Hec.    The  moon  's  a  gallant ;  see  how  brisk  she  rides ! 

SUid,    Here  's  a  rich  eyemng,  Hecate. 

Hec.    Aj,  hi  't  not,  wenches, 
To  take  a  Journey  of  five  thousand  miles  1 

Hof.    Ours  will  be  more  to-night 

Hec,    Oh,  it  will  be  precious.    Heard  you  the  owl  yet  7 

Stad.    Briefly  in  the  copse 
As  we  came  through  now. 

Hec.    'Tis  high  time  for  us  then. 

Stad.    There  was  a  bat  hung  at  my  lips  three  times 
As  we  came  thro'  the  woods,  and  drank  ber  fill : 
Old  Puckle  saw  her. 

Hec.    You  are  fortunate  still. 
The  very  screech-owl  lights  upon  your  shoulder, 
And  woofl  you  like  a  pigeon.    Are  you  furnished  1 
Have  yon  your  ointments  1 

^ad.    All. 

Hec,    Prepare  to  flight  then: 
rU  overtake  you  swiftly. 

Stad.    Hie,  then,  Hecate: 
We  shall  be  up  betimes. 

Hec.    m  reach  you  quickly.  [Hey  Unni.] 

[Enter  FHrestone.] 

Fare.  They  are  all  going  a-birding  to-night.  They  talk  of  fowls  i'  th'  air  that  fly 
by  day ;  Vm  sure  they'll  be  a  company  of  foul  sluts  there  to-night.  If  we  have  not 
mortality  aflhar'd,  I'll  be  hang'd,  for  they  are  able  to  putriQr  it  to  infect  a  whole 
region.    She  Bpiea  me  now. 

Hec.    What !  Firestone,  our  sweet  son  1 

FHre.    A  little  sweeter  than  some  of  you ;  or  a  dunghill  were  too  good  fbr  one. 

Hec.    How  much  hast  there  1 

F\re.  Nineteen,  and  all  bravo  plump  ones ;  besides  six  lizards,  and  time  ser- 
pentine eggs. 

Hec.    Dear  and  sweet  boy !    What  herbs  hast  thou  ? 

FHre.    I  have  some  mar-martin  and  mandragon. 

Hec.    Mar-maritin  and  mandragora  thou  would'st  say. 

I*Hre.  Here's  pannax  too.  I  thank  thee ;  my  pan  akes  I  am  sure,  with  kneeling 
down  to  cut  'em. 

Hec.    And  selago. 
Hedge  Hissop  too !    How  near  he  goes  my  cuttings ! 
Were  they  all  crept  by  moonlight  1 

FHre.    Every  blade  of  'em,  or  I'm  a  mooncalf,  mother. 

Hec.    Hie  thee  home  with  'em. 
Look  well  to  th'  house  to-night;  I  am  for  aloft. 

JF^.  Aloft,  quoth  you  1  I  would  you  would  brelik  yoim'  neek  once,  thai  I 
might  have  all  quickly.  [Aside.]  Hark,  hark,  mother!  they  are  above  the  ■teapfe 
akeady,  flying  over  your  head  with  a  noise  of  musicians. 

Hec    They  are,  indeed ;  help  me  I  help  me  1  I'm  too  late  else. 

SONG. 

[Jn  the  air  abrnfe.] 

Come  away,  come  awaj, 
Hecate,  Hecate,  come  AWiy, 
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Bee.    I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come  i 
With  all  the  speed  I  may; 
<     With  all  the  speed  I  may. 
Where's  SUdlin? 
Above,    Here. 

Hec.    Where's  Puckle  1 
Above.    Here. 

And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwain  too : 
We  lack  but  you,  we  lack  but  you. 
Come  away,  make  vp  the  count. 
Hec.    I  will  but  'noint,  and  then  I  mount. 

[A  SpirU  descends  in  the  shape  of  a  aU.] 
Above.    There's  one  come  down  to  fetch  his  dues; 
A  kiss,  a  coU,  a  sip  of  blood ; 
And  why  thou  stay'st  so  long,  I  muse,  I  muse, 
Since  th'  air's  so  sweet  and  good. 
Hec.    Oh,  art  thou  come ; 

What  news,  what  news  ? 
SpirU.    All  goes  still  to  our  delight. 
Either  come,  or  else 
Befuse,  reAise. 
Hec.    Now  I  am  furnished  for  the  flight. 
Fire.    Hark,  hark !    The  cat  sings  a  brave  treble 

In  her  own  language. 
Bsc.    [Ascending  with  the  Spirit.]    Now  I  go,  now  I  fly. 
Malkin,  my  sweet  spirit,  and  I. 
Oh,  what  dainty  pleasure  'tis 
To  ride  in  the  air. 
When  the  moon  shines  fkir. 
And  sing  and  dance,  and  toy  and  kiss! 
Orer  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountains. 
Over  seas,  our  mistress'  fountains, 
Oyer  steep  towers  and  turrets. 
We  fly  by  night,  'mongst  troops  of  spirits. 
No  ring  of  bells  to  our  ears  sounds ; 
No  howl  of  wolves,  no  yelp  of  hounds ; 
No,  not  the  noise  of  waters'  breach. 
Or  cannoA's  roar  our  height  can  reach. 
Above.    No  ring  of  bells,  &c. 

^OBK  Marstok  was  a  rough  and  yigorous  satirist,  as  well  as  a  dramatic 
^ter.  He  was,  for  some  time,  a  student  in  Ck)rpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
^}  where  he  was  bom,  or  of  what  family  descended,  is  not  known.  His 
P'liicipal  dramas  are  Tlie  McUcontentySL  comedy  performed  in  1600,  Antonio 
^  MelUda,  a  tragedy,  in  1602,  Tlie  Insatiate  Countess,  and  What  Tou 

^  Besides  these  dramas,  Marston  wrote,  in  connection  with  Jonson  and 
^hapmgQ^  ^  unfortunate  comedy  of  *  Eastward  Hoe.'  He  was  the  author 
^  ^  volume  of  satires  also,  under  the  title  of  The  Scourge  of  the  Villainy. 
°^  death  occurred  in  1614,  and  the  last  literary  labor  of  the  great  Shaks- 
^^^^  is  represented  to  have  been  the  editing  of  his  plays. 

S^litt  remarks  that  '  Marston's  forte  was  not  sympathy  either  with  the 
"^nger  or  softer  emotions,  but  an  impatient  scorn  and  bitter  mdignation 
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i^gusst  tlie  YioeB  and  follies  of  men,  which  vented  itself  either  in  comic  nonyt 
^Ir  lofty  inv^ves.'    The  following  hmnoious  sketch  of  a  scholar  and      lus 
^iogj  18  wotQij  of  any  poet,  however  exalted  his  genius  or  reputation : — 

I  was  a  scholar;  seven  nseftil  springs 
Did  I  deflower  in  quotatlDiii 
Of  cross'd  opinions  'boal  the  soul  of  man : 
The  more  I  learnt^  llMJlppiii  I  learnt  to  doubt 
Delight,  my  spaniel,  i^pLwhilBt  I  baus'd  leaves, 
ToBs'd  o'er  the  dunces,  pored  on  the  old  print 
Of  titled  words :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
While  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  baited  my  flesh, 
Shrunk  up  my  veins :  aoit^rtill  my  spaniel  slept 
And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zabarell, 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  the  musty  saw 
Of  Antick  Donate :  still  my  spaniel  slept 
Still  on  went  I ;  first,  an  sit  anima; 
Then,  an  it  were  mortal.    0  hold,  hold ;  at  thai 
They're  at  brain  buffets,  fell  by  the  ears  amain 
Pell-mell  together ;  still  my  spaniel  slept 
Then,  whether  'twere  corporeal,  local,  flxt, 
Ex  traduce^  but  whether  't  had  free  will 
Or  no,  hot  philosophers 
Stood  banding  fkctions,  all  so  strongly  propt; 
I  stagger'd,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part, 
But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observ'd,  and  pried, 
Stufit  noting-books :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept 
«  At  length  he  wak'd,  and  yawn'd ;  and  by  yon  sky, 

For  ought  I  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  L 

Phuip  Massinoer  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  in  1584.  His  fiither,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  plays,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke ;  and  as  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  intrusted  with  letters  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  his  situation  must  have  been  a  confidential  one.  In  1601,  Mas- 
singer  entered  St  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford ;  but  during  the  four  years  which  he 
passed  at  the  university,  he  applied  his  mind  exclusively  to  romances  and 
poetry,  and,  consequently,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  left  without  his  de- 
gree. On  quitting  Oxford,  he  repaired  to  London,  there  to  improve  his  po- 
etic fimoy  by  intercourse  with  the  men  and  manners  of  the  metropolis.  He 
■con  after  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  but  for  a  number  of  years  he  had 
to  struggle  with  poverty,  and  its  usual  attendant,  distress.  In  1614,  he  made 
ft  joint  application  with  Field  and  Dabome,  two  brother  dramataata,  to  the 
manager,  Henalowe,  for  the  loan  of  five  pounds,  stating  that  without  it  they 
€Ould  mot  bi  bailetL  The  sequel  of  Maaainger's  history  la  only  an  euumeift- 
tkm  of  his  pbya.  Eb  wxote  ft  great  many  dramaai  of  whiob  e^fhtaeo  hanre 
been  preserved,  and  his  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  On  the  evening 
of  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1639,  he  retired  to  rest  in  his  own  house  at 
Bankside,  Southwark,  in  his  usual  health,  and  the  next  morning  waa  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  He  was  interred  at  St  Mary  Overy's  Church,  Southwark, 
in  the  same  grave  which  had  previously  received  the  remains  of  Fletcher ; 
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pon  the  stone  that  indicated  their  last  resting  place,  Sir  Aston  God^- 
icribed  the  following  quaint  ^taph : —  ^ 

■ 

In  the  same  gn,ye  Fletdpr  was  buried,  here 
Lies  the  stage-poet,  Philip  Massinger. 
Plays  they  did  write  tocher,  were  great  fViends, 
And  now  one  grave  inchidet  them  at  their  ends. 
So  whom  on  earth  n(4Mte  did  part,  beneath 
Here  in  their  fames  t^isy  oe,  in  spite  of  death. 

isinger  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  oomointly  with  Fletcher,  Middleton, 
y,  Field,  Dekker,  and  others ;  and  such  was  his  popularity  that  most 
contemporaries  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  be  thus  connected  with  him. 
)  dramas  exclusively  his  own,  The  Virgin  Martyr^  The  Bondman^  TJie 
Dowry  J  The  City  Madam^  and  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  are 
st  known  productions.  Massinger^s  comedy  resembles,  in  its  eccentric 
th  and  wayward  exhibitions  of  human  nature,  that  of  Ben  Jonson. 
reediness  of  avarice,  the  tyranny  of  imjust  laws,  and  the  miseries  of 
:j,  are  drawn  with  a  powerful  hand.  The  luxuries  and  vices  of  a  city 
jso,  afforded  scope  for  his  indignant  and  forcible  invective.  The  trage- 
f  Massinger  have  a  calm  and  dignified  seriousness,  and  a  lofty  pride,  that 
Bses  the  imagination  very  powerfully.  His  genius  was  more  eloquent 
escriptive  than  impassioned  and  inventive ;  yet  his  pictures  of  suffering 
,  its  struggles  and  its  trials,  are  calculated  to  touch  the  heart,  as  well 
itify  the  taste.  The  versification  is  so  smooth  and  mellifluouB,^  to  be 
1  only  to  that  of  Shakspeare. 

issmger's  dramas  afford  fine  scope  for  extracts,  but  our  space  wiD  allow 
introduce  only  the  following : — 

A  MIDNIGHT  SCENK 
[AngdOf  an  Angela  attends  Dorothea  as  a  Page.] 

Dor.    My  book  and  taper. 

Ang.    Here,  most  holy  mistress. 

Dor.    Thy  voice  sends  forth  such  music,  that  I  never 
Was  ravish'd  with  a  more  celestial  sound. 
Were  every  servant  in  the  world  like  thee, 
So  ftiU  of  goodness,  angels  would  come  down 
To  dwell  mih  us:  thy  name  is  Angelo, 
And  like  that  name  thou  art    Qet  thee  to  rest ; 
Thy  youth  with  too  much  watching  is  opprest 

Ang.    No,  my  dear  lady.    I  could  weary  stars, 
And  force  the  wakefVil  moon  to  lose  her  eyes. 
By  my  late  watching,  but  to  Wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the  altar, 
Methinks  I'm  singing  with  some  quire  in  heaven, 
So  blest  I  hold  me  in  your  company. 
Therefore  my  most  lov'd  mistress,  do  not  bid 
Your  boy,  so  serviceable,  to  get  hence; 
For  then  you  break  his  heart. 

Dor.    Be  nigh  me  still,  then. 

z 
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In  golden  letteis  down  VU  set  that  day 

Which  gave  thee  to  me.    Little  did  I  hope 

To  meet  such  worlds  of  comfort  in  thyself, 

This  little,  pretty  body,  when  I,  coming 

Forth  of  the  temple,  heard  my  beggar-boy, 

My  Bweet-tkced,  godly  beggar-boy,  crave  an  alms, 

Which  with  glad  hand  I  gave,  with  lucky  hand} 

And  when  I  took  thee  homo^  my  most  chaste  bosom 

Methougfat,  was  flUed  with  no  hot  wanton  fire. 

But  mth  a  holy  flame,  mounting  since  higher. 

On  wings  of  chembims,  than  it  did  before. 

Ang,    Prood  am  I  that  my  lady's  modest  eye 
Bo  likes  so  poor  a  servant. 

Dor.    I  have  offered 
Handfhls  of  gold  bat  to  behold  thy  parents. 
I  would  leave  kingdoms,  were  I  queen  of  some. 
To  dwell  with  thy  good  fkther ;  for,  the  son 
Bewitching  me  so  deeply  with  his  presence, 
He  that  begat  him  must  do  't  ten  times  more. 
I  pray  thee,  my  sweet  boy,  show  me  thy  parents; 
Be  not  asham'd. 

Ang.    1  am  not:  I  did  never 

Know  who  my  mother  was;  but,  by  yon  palace, 

Fill'd  with  bright  heav'nly  courtiers,  I  dare  assure  yon, 

And  pawn  these  eyes  upon  it,  and  this  hand, 

My  &ther  is  in  heav'n:  and,  pretty  mistress. 

If  your  illustrious  hour-glass  spend  his  sand 

No  worse,  than  yet  it  doth,  upon  my  life. 

You  and  I  both  shall  meet  my  &ther  there, 

And  he  shall  bid  you  welcome. 

Dor.    A  bless'd  day. 

lVirgmMart3f^' 

COMPASSION  FOR  MISFORTUNE. 

Luke,    No  word,  sir, 
I  hope  shall  give  offence;  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  flattery,  though  I  proclaim  aloud, 
I  glory  in  the  bravery  of  your  mind, 
To  which  your  wealth  's  a  servant.    Not  that  riches 
Is,  or  should  be,  oontemn'd,  it  being  a  blessing 
Deriv'd.  from  heaven,  and  by  your  industry 
Pull'd  down  upon  you;  but  in  this,  dear  sir, 
ToQ  hftve  many  equal:  such  a  man's  possesiiaDB 
Sztend  as  /kr  as  yours:  a  second  hath 
Wm  bsgs  as  ftill;  a  thhil  in  crodit  flies 
As  high  in  the  popular  voice:  but  the  distinctloD 
And  noble  difibrence  by  which  you  are 
Divided  fh>m  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
Gentle  in  your  abundance,  good  in  plenty; 
And  that  you  feel  compassion  in  your  bowels 
Of  others'  miseries  (I  have  found  it,  sir; 
Heaven  keep  me  thankAil  for  it !),  while  they  are  cun'd 
As  rigid  and  inexorable       *       * 
Tour  afikbility  and  mildness,  clothed 
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In  the  garments  of  jonr  thankfhl  debtors'  breath,  4^ ' 

Shall  everywhere,  though  yon  strive  to  conceal  it^ 

Be  seen,  and  wonder'd  at,  and  in  the  act 

With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.    Whereas,  such 

As  are  bom  only  for  themselves,  and  live  so. 

Though  pro(^rons  in  worldly  understandings, 

Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that,  by  odds 

Of  strength,  usurp  and  tyrannize  o'er  others  >    ..^ 

Brought  under  their  subjection.        *       *  »^ 

Can  yon  think,  sir. 

In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  you, 

The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry, 

His  wife  turo'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  forc'd 

To  beg  their  bread ;  this  gentleman's  estate 

By  wrong  extorted,  can  advantage  youl 

Or  that  the  ruin  of  this  once  brave  merchant, 

For  such  he  was  esteem'd,  though  now  decay'd. 

Will  raise  your  reputation  with  good  meni 

But  you  may  iirge  (pray  you,  pardon  me,  my  zeal 

Makes  me  thus  bold  and  vehement),  in  this 

Too  satisfy  your  anger,  and  revenge 

For  being  defeated.    Suppose  this,  it  will  not 

Repair  your  loss,  and  there  was  never  yet 

But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory, 

When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fought  it. 

Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 

Gontenm'd  though  offer'd ;  entertain'd  by  none 

But  cowards,  base  and  abject  spirits,  strangers 

To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 

Acquainted  with  religion.        ♦       * 

Sir  John.    Shall  I  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money  1 

Luke.    No  sir,  but  intreated 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  preserve 
What  you  possess  entire. 

Sir  John.    How,  my  good  brother  1 

Luke.    By  making  these  your  beadsmen.    When  ihey  eat, 
Their  thanks,  next  heaven,  will  be  paid  to  your  mercy; 
When  your  ships  are  at  sea,  their  prayers  will  swell 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guard  them  from 
Tempests  and  pirates ;  keep  your  warehouses 
From  fire,  or  quench  them  with  their  tears. 

[CU^  Madam.] 

Te  we  pass  on  to  the  writers  who  close  this  important  dmniriae  penod, 
1st  very  briefly  notice  their  less  emment  contemporanes,  Taylor, 
',  Toumeur,  Gooke,  Nabbes,  Field,  Day,  Qlaptbome,  Bandolph  and 

public  demand  for  theatrical  novelties,  called  forth,  at  this  time,  a 
ion  of  writers  in  this  popular,  and  profitable  department  of  literature, 
lough  not  men  of  the  most  exalted  genius,  still  left  the  rich  stamp 
age,  both  in  style  and  thought,  upon  many  of  their  pages.    Of  the 
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personal  history  of  these  writers  little  is  known,  a  few  scattered  dates  usuBlly 
making  up  the  whole  amount  of  their  biography. 

Of  Robert  Taylor,  the  author  here  first  mentioned,  nothing  fiuilier  » 
known  than  that  he  wrote  an  amusing  drama  imder  the  quaint  title,  2a« 
Hog  Jiath  Lost  his  Pearl,  and  some  other  pieces  of  a  similar  character. 

William  Rowley  was  an  actor  as  well  as  author.    Besides  other 
plays  written  conjointly  with  Middleton  and  Dekker,  ho  produced  a  tr^ff ' 
comedy,  ITie  Witch  of  Edmonton,  in  the  composition  of  which  Ford  al^^  ^ 
suspected  of  having  taken  a  part.    His  drama  embodies,  in  a  striking  fo^^'^^ 
the  vulgar  superstition  respecting  witchcraft,  which  so  long  debased      ^^ 
l)opular  mind  in  England.    We  quote  the  following  passage : — 

[Mother  Sawyer  alone.] 

Saw.    And  why  on  mel  why  should  the  envious  world 
Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  upon  mel 
'Cause  I  am  poor,  deform'd,  and  ignorant, 
And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together 
By  some  more  strong  in  mischie&  than  myself; 
Must  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tongnes 
To  fiill  and  run  into  ?    Some  call  me  witch, 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one:  urging 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  so) 
Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com, 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse: 
This  they  enforce  upon  me;  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it. 

[Banks,  a  Farmer,  enters.] 

Banks,    Out,  out  upon  thee,  witch ! 

Saw.    Dost  call  me  witch  1 

BarUcs.    I  do,  witch;  I  do; 
And  worse  I  would,  knew  I  a  name  more  hateAiL 
What  makest  thou  upon  my  grounds  1 

Saw.    Gather  a  few  rotten  sticks  to  warm  me. 

Banks.    Down  with  them  when  I  bid  thee,  quickly ; 
111  make  thy  bones  rattle  in  thy  skin  else. 

Saw.    Ton  won't  1  churl,  cutrthroat,  miser!  there  they  be.    Would  they  stuck 

'cross  thy  throat,  thy  bowels,  thy  maw,  thy  midriff- 
Ban^.    Say'st  thou  me  so.    Hag,  out  of  my  ground. 

Saw.    Dost  strike  me,  slave,  curmudgeon  1    Now  thy  bones  aches,  t)^  Joinb 
cramps, 
And  convulsions  stretch  and  crack  thy  sinews. 

Banks.    Cursing,  thou  hagl  take  that,  and  that.  [ExiL] 

Saw.    Strike,  do :  and  wither'd  may  that  hand  and  arm, 
Whose  blows  have  lam'd  me,  drop  ttom  the  rotten  trunk. 
Abuse  me !  beat  me !  call  me  hag  and  witch ! 
What  is  the  name  1  where,  and  by  what  art  leam'd  1 
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What  spells,  or  charms,  or  invocations, 
May  the  thing  call'd  Familiar  be  purchased? 

I  am  shmm'd 

And  hated  like  a  sickness;  made  a  scorn 

To  all  degrees  and  sexes.    I  have  heard  old  beldams 

Talk  of  fkmiliars  in  the  shape  of  mice, 

Rats,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  I  wot  not  what, 

That  have  appear'd ;  and  suck'd,  some  say,  their  blood. 

But  by  what  means  they  came  acquainted  with  them, 

I'm  now  ignorant.    Would  some  powers,  good  or  bad, 

Instruct  me  which  way  I  might  be  reveng'd 

Upon  this  churl.    I'd  go  out  of  myself. 

And  give  this  fury  leave  to  dwell  within 

This  ruin'd  cottage,  ready  to  fall  with  age: 

Abjure  all  goodness,  be  at  hate  with  prayer, 

And  study  curses,  imprecations, 

Blasphemous  speeches,  oaths,  detested  oaths, 

Or  any  thing  that's  ill;  so  I  might  work 

Revenge  upon  this  miser,  this  black  cur, 

That  barks,  and  bites,  and  sucks  the  very  blood, 

Of  me,  and  of  my  credit    'Tis  all  one 

To  be  a  witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 

.  TouRNEUR,  besides  being  concerned  in  the  production  of  manj 
m)te,  himself,  two  very  good  dramas,  The  Atheisms  Tragedy,  and 
venger^s  Tragedy.  From  the  former  we  may  select  the  following 
ristic  description  of  a  Drowned  Soldier : — 


Walking  upon  the  fktal  shore, 


Among  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  th^  men, 
Which  the  f\ill-stomach'd  sea  had  cast  upon 
The  sands,  it  was  my  unhappy  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  fUce,  whose  favour,  when  it  lived. 
My  astonish'd  mind  inform'd  me  I  had  seen. 
He  lay  in  his  armour,  as  if  that  had  been 
His  coffin;  and  the  weeping  sea  (like  one 
Whose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew)  runs  up 
The  shore,  embraces  him,  kisses  his  cheek; 
Goes  back  again,  and  forces  up  the  sands 
To  bury  him;  and  every  time  it  parts. 
Sheds  tears  upon  him;  till  at  last,  (as  if 
It  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  man 
Whom  it  had  slain,  yet  loath  to  leave  him,) 
With  a  kind  of  unresolv'd  unwilling  pace. 
Winding  her  waves  one  in  another,  (like 
A  man  that-  folds  his  arms,  or  wrings  his  hands 
For  grief,)  ebb'd  from  the  body,  and  descends; 
As  if  it  would  sink  down  into  the  earth, 
And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  deed. 

6E  Cooke  was  the  author  of  a  lively  comedy  under  the  title  of 
Tu  Quoque.    From  the  character  and  finish  of  this  play,  we 
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should  infer  that  it  was  for  from  being  his  only  dramatic  production,  thougb 
no  other  has  been  preserved. 

Thomas  Kabbes,  who  died  about  1645,  was  the  author  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful masque,  entitled  Mic9pco9mti8.  He  also  produced  several  other  plaj> 
which  were  vmtten,  either  by  himself  alone,  or  conjointly  wi&  othen.    Ii^ 

*  Microcosmus'  we  find  the  following  fine  song  of  love : — 

Welcome,  welcome,  happy  pair, 

To  these  abodes  where  spicy  air 

Breathes  perftunes,  and  every  sense 

Doth  find  his  object's  excellence ; 

Where  's  no  heat  nor  cold  extreme, 

No  winter's  ice,  no  summer's  scorching  beam; 

Where  's  no  son,  yet  never  night, 

Day  always  springing  fVom  eternal  light 

Chorus.— AH  mortal  snfibring  laid  aside, 
Here  in  endless  bliss  ahlde. 

Nathaniel  Field,  who  was  an  actor,  and  personated  one  of  the  chax^^ 
ters  in  Ben  Jonson's  '  Poetaster,'  began  to  write  for  the  stage  about  16  ^ 
His  principal  dramas  are    Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  and  Amends  ^ 
Ladies.    He  also  had  the  honor  of  aiding  Massinger  in  the  composition     ^^ 

*  The  Fatal  Dowry.' 

John  Day,  in  conjunction  with  Chettle,  wrote  The  Blind  Beggar  Cg/ 
Bethnal  Green,  «  popular  comedy,  and  was  also  the  author  of  two  or  thr^^ 
other  plays,  and  some  miaopllaneous  poems. 

Henrt  Glapthornb  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  is  mentioned  by  his  eontem^ 
poraries  as  '  one  of  the  chief  dramatic  poets  of  the  reign  of  Charles  th^ 
First'  A  number  of  his  plays  were  published,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Albertus  Wallenstein,  The  Hollander,  ArgcUus  and  Parthenia,  Wit  in  a 
Constable,  and  the  Lady^s  Privilege.  Glapthome's  plays  abound  with  a 
certain  smoothness  and  prettiness  of  expression  which  is  veiy  agreeable,  but 
he  is  deficient  in  passion  and  energy. 

Thomas  Randolph,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  among  the  miscella- 
neous poets  of  this  period,  wrote  The  Mtises*  Looking-glass,  and  The  Jealous 
Lovers.  An  anonymous  play,  Stoeetman,  the  Woman-hater,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  which  Randolph  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected,  contains 
the  following  happy  simile : — 

Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  few  men's  ruin,  but  to  all  men's  fear. 

Richard  Brome,  one  of  the  very  best  of  these  secondary  dramatists, 
produced  several  plays,  of  which  The  Antipodes,  The  City  WituA  The  (hurt 
Beggar,  long  retained  their  place  upon  the  stage. 
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f*ord,  Hejwood,  and  Shirley  close  the  long  and  interefiting  list  of  dra- 
matic writers  who  adorned  the  age  of  £lizabeth  and  her  two  immediate 
sucoeflBors. 

■ 

JoHK  FoBD  was  of  a  good  Devonshire  fiunilj,  and  was  bom  in  1586. 
Hie  reoeived  a  oniyersitj  education,  after  which  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
entered  Gray's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law.  Having  completed  his  legal 
studies  and  commenced  his  profession,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama 
as  a  pastime.  His  first  efforts  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  Webster  and  Dekker.  He  also  assisted  Rowley  in  the  compo- 
sition of  *  The  Witch  of  £dmonton,'  already  mentioned,  the  last  act  of  which 
is  supposed  to  ]iave  been  written  entirely  by  Ford.  In  1628,  appeared  The 
L€»ver's  Melancholy ,  dedicated  to  his  friends  and  associates  of  the  society  of 
G-ray'g  Inn.  In  1633,  were  published  his  three  tragedies,  ITie  Brother  and 
Siater^  The  Broken  Hearty  and  Lovers  Sacrifice,  He  next  wrote  Perkin 
^^<xrheck^  a  correct  and  spirited  historical  drama.  Two  other  pieces.  Fan- 
c»e»  Chaste  and  Noble,  and  The  Ladifs  Trial,  produced  in  1638,  complete 
tile  list  of  Ford's  works.  His  death  occurred  in  1639,  m  the  fifty-fourth 
ye&r  of  his  age. 

A  tone  of  pensive  tenderness  and  pathos,  with  a  peculiarly  soft  and  mu- 
^caJ  style  of  blank  verse,  characterizes  all  the  dramas  of  this  poet  The 
«^oice  of  his  subjects  was  unhappy ;  yet  Coleridge  suggests,  that  the  selec- 
"O-xi  of  horrible  stories  for  his  two  best  plays,  may  have  been  merely  an  ex- 
^'^cise  of  intellectual  power.  '  His  moral  sense  was  gratified  by  indignation 
St  t;;]ie  dark  possibilities  of  sin,  and  by  compassion  for  rare  extremes  of  suf- 
ferixig.'  The  scenes  in  his  '  Brother  and  Sister,'  desoribing  the  criminal  loves 
of  ^Annabella  and  Giovanni,  are  painfully  interesting,  and  to  the  feelings,  har- 
f^^^^ing  in  the  extreme ;  and  yet  they  contain  his  best  poetry  and  finest  ex- 
pr^eosion. 

Xlie  truth  is,  the  old  dramatists  loved  to  sport  and  dally  with  such  for- 
bidden themes,  as  they  tempted  the  imagmation,  and  thus  awoke  slumbering 
ui^'^a  of  pride,  passion,  and  wickedness,  that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the  human 
hej^rt    They  lived  in  an  age  of  excitement — ^the  newly-awakened  intellect 
wajning  with  the  senses — the  baser  parts  of  humanity  with  its  noblest  qual- 
ities.   In  this  struggle,  the  dramatic  poeta  were  plunged ;  and  they  depicted 
ft»tnbly  what  they  saw  and  felt    Much  as  they  wrote,  their  time  was  not 
spent  ia  shady  retirement :  they  flung  themselves  into  the  ftill  tide  of  the 
p&seions,  sounded  its  depths,  wrestled  with  its  difficulties  and  defilements, 
and  were  borne  onward  in  headlong  career.    A  few,  hke  poor  Marlow  and 
Greene,  sunk  early  in  undeplored  misery,  and  nearly  all  were  xmhi^py. 
This  very  recklessness  and  daring,  however,  gave  a  mighty  impulse  and 
freedom  to  their    genius.    They  were  emancipated    fi*om  ordinary  re- 
straints; they  were  strong  in  their  skeptic  pride  and  self-will;  they  sur- 
veyed the  whole  of  life,  and  gave  expression  to  those  wild  half-shaped 
thoughts  and  unnatural  promptings,  which  wiser  conduct  and  reflection> 
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would  lum  instantly  repressed  and  condemned.    With  thee 

^ion  of  lore  was  an  all-pervading  fire,  that  consumed  the  decent 

sometimes  it  was  gross  and  sensual,  but  in  other  moments,  imb 

N^ild,  pretemlktoral  sweetness  and  fervor.     Anger,  pity,  jealous 

remonei  and  the  other  primary  feelings  and  elements  of  our  n 

crowded  into  their  short  existence,  aa  they  were  into  their  scenes. 

the  i^at  of  religion  quenched :  there  were  glimpses  of  heaven  h 

of  tbe  darkest  vice  and  debauchery.    Happily  the  better  geniui 

peare  lifted  him  above  this  agitated  region. 

Ford  was  apparently  of  regular  deportment,  but  of  morbid  d 

agination.     Charles  Lamb  ranks  him  with  the  first  order  of  poet 

praise  is  excessive.    Admitting  his  sway  over  the  tender  p^isio 

occasional  beauty  of  his  language  and  conceptions,  still  he  wants  t 

and  elevation  of  great  genius.    He  has,  however,  the  power  ovei 

makes  his  readers  sympathize  even  vnth  his  vicious  characters. 

of  this  author's  genius  and  style,  we  shall  present  only  the  foD 

sage: — 

CONTENTION  OP  A  BIRD  AND  A  MUSICIAN. 

Menaphon  and  Amethus. 

Men.    Passing  fVom  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feign*d 
To  glorify  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came;  and  living  private, 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  my  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves 
And  solitary  walks.    One  morning  early 
This  accident  enconnter'd  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention, 
That  art  (and)  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

Amet.    I  can  not  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men.    I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mine  ears,  or  rather, 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul:  as  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  fkir-fkced  youth,  upon  his  lute 
With  strains  of  strange  variety  and  harmony, 
Proclaiming,  as  it  seem'd,  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  choristers  of  the  woods,  the  birds, 
That,  as  they  flock'd  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
Wondering  at  what  they  heard.    I  wonder'd  too. 

Amet.    And  so  do  I;  good!  on— 

Msn.    A  nightingale, 
Nature's  best  skill'd  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and  for  every  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  own; 
He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  hli  quakhig  histmment,  than  she, 


♦. 
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The  nightingale,  did  with  her  variouB  notes 
Reply  to:  for  a  voice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethns,  'tis  mnch  easier  to  believe 
That  such  they  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

Amet    How  did  the  rivals  parti  * 

Men.    You  term  them  rightly; 
For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress,  harmony. 
'X      Some  time  thus  spent,  the  youfig  man  grew  at  last  ,^  1 

In  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  clefs,  moods,  or  notes. 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  ills  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  nUbj  voluntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight 

Amet.    Now  for  the  bird. 

Men.    The  bird,  ordain'd  to  bo 
Music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitato 
These  several  sounds :  which,  when  her  warbling  throat 
Failed  in,  for  grief,  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute  ^ 

And  broke  her  heart!    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness, 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse, 
To  weep  a  ftmeral  elegy  of  tears ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethns,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  vrith  him. 

Amet.    I  believe  thee. 

Men.    He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art. 
Then  sigh'd,  then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sigh'd  and  cried: 
'Alas  poor  creature!    I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it : 
Hencefbrth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end:'  and  in  that  sorrow. 
As  he  was  pashing  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  in. 

Amet.    Thou  hast  discours'd 

A  truth  of  mirth  and  pity. 

[Lover's  Meianckoly.] 

Thomas  Heywood  was  both  an  actor  and  poet  Of  his  life  so  few 
particukrs  have  been  preserved,  that  we  can  ascertain  neither  the  period  of 
his  birth,  nor  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  native  of  lincohishire,  and 
was  a  fellow  of  Peter  House  College,  Cambridge.  He  conmienoed  writing 
for  the  stage  as  early  as  1506,  and  continued  to  exercise  his  ready  pen  imtil 
1640 ;  during  which  time  he  had,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  *  an  entire  hand, 
or  at  least  a  main  finger,  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays.'  Of  this  vast 
number  of  dramas,  only  twenty-three  have  been  preserved ;  the  best  of 
which  are  A  Woman  Killed  tnth  Kindness^  The  English  Traveller,  A  Choi" 
lenge  for  Bcautij,  The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subjects,  The  Lancaster 
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WttcheSf  The  Rape  of  Lucrece^  and  Lovers  MUiresi.    In  one  of  his     T^ 
logues  he  thus  adverts  to  the  various  sources  of  his  mnlti&rioas  labors  z 

To  give  content  to  this  most  coriooB  age, 

The  gods  themselves  weVe  brought  down  to  the  stage, 

And  figored  them  in  planets;  made  even  hdl 

Deliver  np  the  Airies,  by  no  spell 

(Saving  the  muse's  rapture)  Airther  we 

Have  traffick'd  by  their  help;  no  history 

We  have  left  unrifled;  our  pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript 

As  tracks  more  vulgar,  whetl^lr  read  or  sung 

In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue : 

Of  fkiries,  elves,  nymphs  of  the  sea  and  land, 

The  lawns,  the  groves,  no  number  can  be  scanned 

Which  we  have  not  given  feet  to. 


These  linflB  irera  written  in  1637,  and  they  show  how  eager  the  pi 
going  public  ita%  at  that  time,  for  noyelties,  though  they  poeseaaed 
dramas  of  Shakspeaie  and  his  contemporaries. 

As  a  dramaliBt,  Heywood  had  a  fine  poetical  fiincy  and  abundance  of  cla^^^ 
ical  imagery ;  but  his  taste  was  defectiye,  and  scenes  of  low  bulSbonery,  *  mc 
accidents,  intermixed  with  apt  and  witty  jests,'  deform  his  playa.   ^^Ibeie 
a  natural  repose  in  his  scenes,'  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  ^  wiad 
pleasingly  with  the  excitement  of  other  writers  for  the  stage  at  the  sam 
period.    Middleton  looks  upon  his  characters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  wit 
which  we  listen  to  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their  behaviour  upoi 
the  scafifold.    Webster  lays  out  their  corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  th^^^ 
dirge  over  them  when  they  are  buried  at  midnight  in  unhallowed  ground^ — 
Heywood  leaves  his  characters  before  they  come  into  these  situations, 
walks  quietly  to  and  fro  among  them  while  they  are  yet  at  laige  as  mem- 
bers of  society ;  contenting  himself  with  a  sad  smile  at  their  follies,  or  with 
a  frequent  warning  to  them  on  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.'    The  foN 
lowing  description  of  Psyche,  from  *  Love's  Mistress,'  is  in  his  best  vdn  : — 

[AdmetuSf—AstuKhef-^Petrea.] 

Adm.    Welcome  to  both  in  one !    Oh,  can  yon  tell 
What  fkte  your  sister  hathi 

Both.    Psyche  is  well. 

Adm.    So  among  mortals  it  is  often  said, 
Children  and  friends  are  well  when  they  are  dead. 

Ast.    But  Psyche  lives,  and  on  her  breath  attend 
Delights  that  ftir  surmount  all  earthly  joy ; 
Music,  sweet  voices,  and  ambrosian  fare ; 
Winds,  and  the  light-wing'd  creatures  of  the  air ; 
Clear  channell'd  rivers,  springs,  and  flowery  meads, 
Are  proud  when  Psyche  wantons  on  their  streams. 
When  Psyche  on  their  rich  embroidery  treads. 
When  Pqrche  gilds  their  crystal  with  her  beams. 
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We  have  Imt  wen  oar  sister,  and,  behold ! 

She  «ndB  «*  wHh  onr  laps  foil  brimm'd  with  gold. 

There  are  scattoied  Plough  He3rwood'8  dramas  various  flongSy  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  fi>llowiBg,  flow  with  peculiar  ease  and  sweetness : — 

SOSG. 

Pack  doads  away,  and  welcome  day, 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow: 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft, 

To  give  my  lorlf  good  morrow: 
Wings  fhHn  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow : 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale  sing, 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow: 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow, 
Notes  from  them  all  111  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest^  robin  red-breast, 

Sing,  birds,  In  every  frirrow ; 
And  from  each  bin  let  music  shrill 
Give  my  fkir  love  good  morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thmsh  fn  every  bush 
•  Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow, 

Ton  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves. 
Sing  my  ftir  love  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow, 
Sing,  birds,  In  every  Airrow. 

Besides  his  dramatic  productions,  Heywood  published,  in  1635,  a  poem  of 
very  considerable  pretensions,  under  the  title  of  The  Hierarchy  of  Angels, 
It  is  at  present,  however,  little  known. 

Shirley  was  the  last  of  these  dramatists — ^  a  great  race,'  says  Lamb, '  all 
of  whom  spoke  nearly  the  same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  notions 
and  feelings  in  common.' 

James  Shirley  was  of  an  ancient  fiunily,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  London,  in  1595.  Early  designed  for  the  church,  he  was  sent,  for  his 
education,  to  St  John's  College,  Oxford ;  but  after  he  had  prepared  to  take 
orders.  Archbishop  Laud  refused  to  ordain  him  because  his  left  cheek 
was  disfigured  by  a  mole.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
having  there  taken  his  master's  degree,  he  was  soon  after  ordained,  and  of- 
ficiated for  a  short  time  as  curate  at  St  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire.  Ghrow- 
ing,  meantime,  imsettled  in  his  religious  principles,  Shirley  finally  became  a 
Romanist ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished  his  curacy,  and  opened 
a  grammar-school,  intending  to  make  teaching  his  future  profession.  This 
»elf-denying  and  laborious  business  soon,  however,  became  irksome  to  him, 
and  he,  therefore,  relinquished  his  school,  removed  to  London,  and  turned 
\m  entire  attention  to  the  stage.  Thirty-nine  phiys,  proceeded,  in  a  compara- 
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tively  few  years,  from  his  )>roliAo  pen,  and  a  modem  edition  of  his  works 
forms  six  octavo  volumes.  The  moral  tone  of  Shirley's  dramas  is  so  com- 
paratively high,  that  when  the  Master  of  the  Revelsf  in  1633,  licensed  his 
play  of  T%e  Young  Admiral^  he  entered  on  his  books  an  expression  of  admi- 
ration of  the  drama,  because  it  was  free  from  oaths,  profanity,  and  obscure- 
ness ;  trusting  that  his  approbation  would  encourage  the  poet  '  to  pursue 
beneficial  and  cleanly  way  of  poetry.' 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Shirley  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword, 
and  took  the  field  under  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle ;  but  after  the 
cessation  of  that  struggle,  the  theatres  being  all  closed  by  the  prevailing 
party,  he  was  compelled  to  return  again  to  his  former  occupation  of  teacher. 
This  pursuit  he  continued  to  follow  until  1660,  when  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don drove  him  and  his  &mily  from  his  house  in  Whitefiiars ;  and  shortly 
after  that  sad  event  occurred  both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same  day.  A 
life  of  various  labors  and  reverses  thus  found  a  sudden  and  tragical  termina- 
tion. 

Shirley's  dramas  have  lees  force  and  dignity  than  those  of  Masnnger, 
and  less  pathos  than  those  of  Ford.  His  comedies  have  the  tone  and  manner 
of  good  society,  bat  no  more  elevated  property.  Campbell  has  praised  his 
'  polished  and  refined  dialect,  the  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  the  delicacy 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  his  similes.'  He  admits,  however, 
what  eveiy  reader /<?«/«,  the  want  in  Shirley's  dramas  of  any  strong  passion, 
or  engrossing  interest  Shirley's  best  plays  are  The  Brothers,  The  Oratejul 
Servant  J  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  and  The  Ball,  He  produced  no  play  that  is 
stamped,  throughout,  with  a  very  high  order  of  excellence ;  but  his  dramas 
contain  many  fine  passages,  such  as  the  following  description  which  Fernando, 
in  *  The  Brothers,'  ^ves  of  the  charms  of  his  mistress : — 

Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but  overweigh'd 
With  its  own  swelling,  droptupon  her  bosom, 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light  appeared 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes, 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  victory  o'er  grief  j 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  fVom  heaven. 

The  following  passagein  ^  The  Grateful  Servant,'  where  Cleona  learns  of  the 
existence  of  Foscari,  firom  her  page  Duldno,  is  in  the  same  vein  of  delicate 
fimcy  and  feeling : — 

deo.    The  day  breaks  glorious  to  my  darken'd  thoughts 
He  lives,  he  lives  yet !    Cease,  ye  amorous  fears. 
More  to  perplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth; 
Hov  fkres  my  lord?    Upon  my  virgin  heart 
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111  bnild  a  flaming  altar,  to  oflfer  i:^ 

A  thankftil  sacrifice  for  his  reium 

To  lifb  and  ma.    Speak,  and  increase  my  comforts. 

Is  he  in  perfect  health  1 

Dul.    Not  perfect,  madam. 
Until  you  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Your  constancy. 

CU.    0  get  thee  wings  and  fly  then;  i^i 

Tell  him  my  love  doth  bum  like  vestal  fire, 
Which,  with  his  memory  richer  than  all  spices, 
Disperses  odours  round  about  my  soul. 
And  did  refresh  it  when  't  was  dull  and  sad, 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

Yet  stay ; 

Thou  goest  away  too  soon ;  where  is  he  1  speak. 

Dul.    He  gave  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady; 
He  will  soon  save  that  question  by  his  presence. 

CU.    Time  has  no  feathers ;  he  walks  now  on  crutches. 
Relate  his  gestures  when  he  gave  thee  this. 
What  other  words  1    Did  mirth  smile  on  his  broirl 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world 
He  should  suspect  my  fhith.    What  said  he,  prithee  1 

Dul,    He  said  what  a  warm  lover,  when  desire 
Makes  eloquent,  could  speak ;  he  said  you  were 
Both  star  and  pilot. 

Cle.    The  sun's  lov'd  flower,  that  shuts  his  yellow  curtain 
When  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  fkir  rising:  with  my  parting  lord 
I  dos'd  all  my  delight ;  till  his  approach 
It  shall  not  spread  itself. 

Itb  Shirley  we  close  the  first  and  most  splendid  period  of  English 
latic  Uterature ;  and  though  o\ir  remarks  and  illustrations  have,  in  their 
3,  been  necessarily  limited,  yet  we  hope  they  may  awaken  an  interest 
e  subject  proportioned  to  its  importance.  We  shall  proceed  to  oon- 
next,  the  prose  writers  of  this  great  age  of  genins  and  inteUect 
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THE  authors  who  excelled  in  the  various  departments  of  prose  during 
the  present  period,  are  confined,  chiefly,  to  the  departments  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  historical  and  antiquarian  information.  Hardly  any  vestige 
of  prose  was,  as  yet,  employed  with  taste  in  fiction,  or  even  in  ohservations 
upon  maimers ;  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
appeared  the  once  popular  romance  of  '  Arcadia'  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  that  of  her  successor,  Thomas  Dekker,  whom  we  have 
already  noticed  as  a  dramatist,  published  a  fiction  under  the  title  of  The 
OvIVb  Sarnbook,  which  was,  at  the  time,  extremely  popular.  The  reign  of 
James,  and  that  of  his  successor  Charles,  produced  several  other  acute  and 
humorous  describers  of  human  character,  which  the  sequel  will  develop. 
The  authors  whom  we  are  first  to  notice  under  the  department  of  litentlird 
now  to  be  considered,  are  Cecil,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  and  Hooker. 

William  Cecil,  afterward  the  fisunous  Lord  Burleigh,  was  bom  at 
Bourn,  Lincolnshire,  in  1521.  He  was  educated  at  St  John'B  Colkgei 
Cambridge,  and  passed  thence  to  Gray's  Inn,  London,  with  A  mw  to  prep- 
aration for  the  legal  profession.  The  assiduousness  with  which  Cecil  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  was  such,  that  he  was  scarcely 
admitted  at  the  bar  before  he  became  one  of  its  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments. In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  his  abilities  were  so  highly  respected 
that^  notwithstanding  he  had  &voied  the  course  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  still 
the  queen  often  consulted  him,  and  he  retained  throughout  her  whole  reign, 
the  good-will  of  her  ministers.  Soon  after  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne, 
Cedl  was  made  secretary  of  state ;  and  the  duties  of  that  arduous  and 
responsible  oflHoe  he  oontinued  to  discharge  with  unsuUied  honor  until  his 
death,  which  oocnnred  in  the  month  of  August,  1598.  In  1571,  Cecil  was 
created  by  the  queen.  Lord  Burleigh. 

As  a  minister  this  celebrated  man  was  distinguished  for  wariness,  applica- 
tion, sagacity,  calmness,  and  a  degree  of  closeness,  which  sometimes  degen- 
erated into  hypocrisy ;  and  most  of  these  qualities  characterize  also,  what  is, 
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properly  speaking,  his  only  litorary  production, — Precepts  or  Directimfor 
the  Well  Ordering  and  Carriage  of  a  MarCn  Life,  These  precepts  were  ad- 
dressed to  his  son,  Robert  Cecil,  afterward  Earl  of  Salisbuiy ;  and  a  few  of 
them  are  here  subjoined : — 

CHOICE  OF  A  WIFE. 

When  It  Shan  pleue  God  to  bring  thee  to  man's  estate,  use  great  profMepce  and 
circumspection  in  choosing  tliy  wife.    For  fVom  thence  will  spring  all  thy  Aitare 
good  or  cviL    And  it  is  an  action  of  life,  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war ;  wherein  a 
man  can  err  but  once.    If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home  and  at  leisure;  if 
weak,  far  off  and  quickly.     Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  ber 
parents  have  been  inclined^  in  their  youth.    Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generous 
soever.    For  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base 
and  uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth ;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others, 
and  loathing  in  thee.    Neither  make  choice  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool ;  for,  by  the  one 
thou  Shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies ;  the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace,  and  it 
will  yirke  thee  to  hear  her  talk.    For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  fblsome  than  a  she-fool. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy  hospitality  be  moderate,  and, 
according  to  the  means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiAil  than  sparing,  but  not  costly. 
For  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some 
consume  themselves  through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  blame.  But 
banish  swinish  drunkards  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  con- 
suming much,  and  makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  dnmkard, 
but  for  the  well-bearing  of  his  drink,  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a  brewer's 
horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  cither  a  gentleman  or  a  serving-man.  Beware  thon 
spend  not  above  three  of  four  parts  of  thy  revenues :  nor  above  a  third  part  of  that 
in  thy  house.  For  the  other  two  parts  will  do  no  more  than  defhiy  tfay  eztnuxrdf- 
naries,  which  always  surmount  the  ordinary  by  much ;  otherwise  thon  shah  live  like 
a  rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy  man  can  never  U?e  iM^ipQy  nor 
contentedly.  For  every  disaster  makes  him  ready  to  mortage  or  aeO.  And  that 
gentleman,  who  sells  an  acre  of  land,  sells  an  ounce  of  credit  For  gentility,  b 
nothing  else  but  ancient  riches.  So  that  if  the  foundaticm  shall  at  aqy  time  sink, 
the  building  must  needs  follow. 

EDUCATION  OP  CHILDREN. 

Bring  thy  children  up  in  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  ontwaxtL  austerity. 
Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  countenance  and  con- 
venient maintenance  according  to  thy  ability,  otherwise  thy  lifb  will  seem  their 
bondage,  and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at  thy  death,  they  wiU  thank 
death  for  it  and  not  thee.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering  of  some 
parents,  and  the  over-stem  carriage  of  others,  causeth  more  men  and  women  to  take 
ill  courses,  than  their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry  thy  daughters  in  time,  lest 
they  marry  themselves.  And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pass  the  Alps ;  for  they  shall 
learn  nothing  there  but  pride,  blasphemy,  and  atheism.  And  if  by  travel  they  get  a 
few  broken  languages,  that  shall  profit  them  nothing  more  than  to  have  one 
served  in  divers  dishes.  Neither,  by  my  consent,  shalt  thou  train  them  np  in 
for  ho  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  live  by  that  profession,  can  hardly  be  an  hooert 
or  a  good  Christian.  Besides,  it  is  a  science  no  longer  in  request  than  we ;  ftr 
soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chinmoys  in  summer. 

I  Well-bom. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleioh  was  oiie  of  the  most  distinguished  of  that  brilliant 
coastt.'llation  of  great  men  that  adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  at  Hayes  Farm,  Devonshire,  in 
1552 ;  and  from  his  youth  was  distinguished  by  great  intellectual  aouteness, 
but  still  more  by  a  restless  and  adventurous  disposition.  In  1568,  ho  en- 
tered Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  soon  became  eminent  far  his  talents  and 
learning ;  but  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  pursue  the  road  to  fame  in  an 
active  Hfo,  and  his  residence  at  the  university  was,  therefore,  very  brief! 
When  only  seventeen  years  of  ago,  he  became  a  soldier,  and  as  a  volunteer 
fought  for  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  civil  war  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  soon  aflcr  lie  accompanied  his  half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, on  a  voyage  to  Nev^-foundland.  This  expedition  proved  unfortunate ; 
but  by  familiarizing  llaliMgh  with  a  maritime  life,  it  probably  had  great  in- 
fluence in  leading  him  to  engjigc  in  those  subsequent  adventures  by  which 
he  eventually  rendered  himself  so  famous.  In  1580  he  assisted  in  repress- 
ing the  Earl  of  Desmond^s  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
obtained  an  estate  in  that  country,  and  was,  for  some  time,  governor  of  CJork. 
Having,  soon  after,  occasion  to  visit  London,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
court ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  handsome  person,  and  winning  address,  con- 
trived to  insinuate  himself  very  thoroughly  into  the  favor  of  Elizabeth.  A 
well-known  anecdote  of  the  time  illustrates  his  gallantry  and  tact.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  attending  the  queen  on  a  walk,  she  came  to  a  miry 
part  of  the  road,  and  for  a  moment  hesitated  to  proceed.  Raleigh  perceiving 
her  situation,  instantly  pulled  otf  his  rich  plush  cloak,  and  by  spreading  it 
before  her,  enabled  her  to  pass  over  with  unsoiled  feet.  This  mark  of  at- 
tention delighted  the  queen,  from  whom,  as  it  was  some  time  after  facetiously 
remarked,  his  cloak  was  the  means  of  procuring  for  him  many  a  good  suit. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to* Newfoundland,  in  which 
he  had  accompanied  his  kinsman.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Raleigh,  in  1584, 
again  joined  an  adventure  for  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  unknown  coun- 
tries in  the  west.  With  the  help  of  his  friends,  two  ships  were  sent  out  in 
search  of  gold  mines,  to  that  part  of  North  America  then  known  as  Win- 
gandacoa,  now  Virginia.  The  commodities  returned  to  England  by  these 
veeseb  afforded  such  ample  compensation  for  the  toil  and  dangers  of  the 
voyage,  that  the  owners  were  induced  to  fit  out,  the  next  year,  a  fleet  of 
seven  ships,  under  the  command  of  Raleigh's  kinsman.  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville.  The  design  of  this  second  expedition  was  to  colonize  America ;  but  the 
attempt  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  the  enterprise  was  given  up.  The  ex- 
pedition, however,  was  important  in  one  particular,  as  it  was  the  means  of 
introducing  tobacco  into  England,  and  also  of  making  known  the  potato, 
which  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  first  cultivated  in  Europe  at  this  time 
on  Raleigh's  estate  in  Ireland. 

Raleigh's  prosperity  at  court  was  meanwhile  increa«*ing.  He  was  about 
thia  time  knighted  by  the  queen,  and  elected  to  Parliament  from  Devon- 
■hire.     Elizabeth  also  made  very  considerable  additions  to  his  Irish  estate, 
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and  conferred  upon  him  other  solid  marks  of  her  favor.  In  return  for  these 
benefits,  he  zealously  and  actively  exerted  himself  for  the  defence  of  her  do- 
minions against  the  Spaniards,  in  1588 ;  ha\ing  not  only  been  one  of  those 
patriot  volunteers  who  sailed  against  the  formidable  Armada  in  the  English 
Channel,  but  as  a  member  of  her  majesty's  council  of  war,  contributed,  by 
his  advice  and  experience,  to  the  maturing  of  those  defensive  arrangemeiits 
which  led  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  Elizabeth  continued  her  favors 
to  him  for  a  long  time  without  limit ;  but  at  length  hLs  troublesome  impo^ 
tunities  drew  from  her  the  pointed  question, '  When,  Sir  Walter,  will  you 
cease  to  be  a  beggar  V  to  which,  with  his  usual  tact,  he  replied, '  When 
yonr  graoioili  pugesty  oeases  to  be  a  benefactor.'  With  all  his  elevated  tnuts 
of  charaofcar,  it  must^  however,  be  confessed  that  Kaleigh  was  not,  at  tlus 
period  of  his  life,  strictly  conscientious ;  and  by  taking  bribes,  and  otherwise 
abusing  his  power  and  influence  at  court,  he  became  unpopular  with  Uie  nation 
at  large,  and  his  fortunes  now  began,  though  at  first  imperceptibly,  to  wane. 

Perceiving  the  approaching  consequences  of  his  unfair  practioes  at  court, 
Raleigh  prepared  to  ward  ofif  the  blow  by  attaching  to  himself  the  men  of 
science  and  learning  of  the  day.  With  this  >iew,  he  set  up  an  office  of  ad- 
dress intended  to  serve  the  purposes  now  eflected  chiefly  by  literary  and 
philasophical  societies.  The  following  description  of  this  scheme  is  given  by 
Sir  William  Petty :  *  It  seems  to  have  been  a  plan  by  which  the  wants  and 
desires  of  all  learned  men  might  be  made  known  to  each  other,  where  they 
might  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  business  of  learning,  what  is  at 
present  in  doing,  and  what  is  intended  to  be  done ;  to  the  end  that  by  such 
a  general  communication  of  designs  and  mutual  assistance,  the  wits  and  en- 
deavours of  the  world  may  no  longer  be  as  so  many  scattered  coak,  which, 
having  no  union,  are  soon  quenched,  whereas  being  but  laid  together,  they 
would  have  yielded  a  comfortable  light  and  heat.'  lialeigh  not  only  devised 
this  general  plan  by  which  to  surround  himself  with  literary  men,  but  ho 
also  sought  the  particular  friendship  of  eminent  individuals.  Aooordingly, 
when  on  a  visit  to  his  Irish  estates,  he  fonned  an  acquaintance  with  Spen- 
ser, which  soon  ripened  into  an  intimate  friendship.  He  brought  the  poet 
over  to  London,  introduced  him  to  Elizalxjth,  and  otherwise  benefited  him 
by  his  encouragement  and  patronage ;  in  return  for  which  favor  Spenser  ad- 
dressed a  pastoral  to  him  entitled  Colin  Clout '«  Conie  Home  Again^  where 
Raleigh  is  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean. 

In  1592,  Raleigh  engaged  in  one  of  those  predatory  expeditions  against 
the  enemies  of  England,  which,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  very  common ;  a 
fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  besides  two  of  her  majesty's  men-of-war,  being  in- 
trusted to  his  command.  This  anuament  was  destined  to  attack  Panama, 
and  intercept  the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  but,  having  been  recalled  by  Eliz- 
abeth soon  after  it  set  sail,  came  back  with  a  single  prise.  Soon  after  his 
return  Raleigh  incurred  the  deep  displeasure  of  the  queen  by  an  amour  with 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor ;  in  consequence  of  which,  though  he  married 
the  lady,  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  some  months.    While  in  bamshment 
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from  the  court,  he  undertook,  at  his  own  expense,  in  1595,  an  expedition  to 
Guiana,  concerning  the  riches  of  which  country  many  wonderful  tales  were 
then  current  He,  however,  accomplished  nothing  fiirther  than  to  take  for- 
mal possession  of  it  in  the  queen's  name.  The  next  year  after  liis  return  to 
England  he  published  a  work  entitled  Discovery  of  the  Largey  Rich^  and 
Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana.  This  was  Sir  Walter's  first  important  Uterary 
production,  and  it  seems  that  about  the  same  time  he  published  it,  he 
regained  the  queen^a  favor ;  for  we  find  hun  holding,  in  the  same  year,  a 
command  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  under  the  £azl  of  Essex,  and 
Lord  Effingham.  In  the  successful  attack  on  that  town,  his  braveiy,  as  well 
IS  his  prudence,  was  very  conspicuous.  In  1597,  Raleigh  was  rear-admiral 
in  the  expedition  which  sailed  under  Essex  to  interoept  the  Spanish  West 
India  fleet ;  and  by  capturing  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  giive  great  oflfence  to  the  earl,  who  conudered 
himself  robbed  of  the  glory  of  the  action.  A  tem|K>rary  reconciliation  was, 
however,  soon  effected ;  but  lialeigh  afterward  heartily  joined  with  Cecil  in 
promoting  the  downfiUl  of  Essex,  and  was  a  spectator  of  his  execution  from 
a  window  in  the  armor}-. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  English  crown,  Raleigh's  pros- 
perity terminated,  hatred  toward  him  having  been  previously  instilled  by 
Cecil  into  the  royal  ear.  Through  the  malignant  scheming  of  tlie  same 
hypocritical  minister,  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the  king, 
and  phice  the  crown  on  tlie  lie^d  of  Arabella  Stuart  A  trial  for  high  trea- 
son ensued,  and  uj)on  the  most  paltry  evidence  conceivable  ho  was,  by  a 
servile  jury,  condemned.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was  at  the  time  attorney- 
general,  abused  him  on  this  occasion  in  violent  and  disgraceful  terms,  be- 
stowing upon  him  freely  the  lowest  and  most  offensive  epithets.  Raleigh 
defended  himself  witli  such  temper,  eloquence,  and  strength  of  reasoning, 
that  some,  even  of  his  enemies,  were  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  all 
parties  were  ashamed  of  the  j  u<lgment  pronounced  against  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, reprieved,  and  instead  of  being  executed,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
in  which  his  wife  was  permitted  to  bear  him  comj^any.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  his  imprisonment,  he  wrote  most  of  his  works,  especially  the  His- 
tory  of  the  World^  of  which  only  a  part  was  finished,  comprehending  the 
period  from  the  creation  to  the  downfall  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ. 

The  learning  and  genius  of  lialeigh,  who,  in  the  language  of  Hume, 
*  being  educated  amid  naval  and  military  enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  even  those  of  the  most  rod  use  and  sedentary  lives,' 
have  excited  very  general  admiration.  Tlie  style  and  manner  of  his  cele- 
brated history  are  vastly  sujMi'rior  to  any  of  the  English  historical  produc- 
tions which  had  prenously  appeared.  Ita  style,  though  partaking  of  the 
fSuilts  of  the  age,  in  being  frequently  stiff  and  inverted,  has  less  of  these 
defects  than  the  diction  of  any  other  writer  of  the  time.  Tj-tler  justly 
recommends  it  as  *  vigorous,  purely  English,  and  possessing  an  antique  rich- 
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ness  of  ornament,  similar  to  what  pleases  us  when  we  see  some  ancient 
priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare  it  with  our  more  modem 
mansions.' 

In  1615,  Raleigh  was  liberated  from  the  Tower,  in  consequence  of  having 
projected  a  second  expedition  to  Guiana,  from  which  the  kuig  expected  to 
receive  some  advantage.  His  puri)ose  was  to  colonize  the  country,  and  work 
gold  mines;  and  with  thb  view,  in  1617,  a  Heet  of  twelve  armed  vessels 
Bailed  under  his  command.  The  whole  detail  of  his  intended  proceedings, 
however,  were  either  weakly  or  treacherously  communicated  by  the  king 
to  the  Spanish  government,  by  which  the  scheme  was  entirely  thwarted. 
Returning  to  England,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  on  his  way  to  London 
was  arrested  in  the  king's  name.  The  projected  match  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  occupied,  just  at  this  period,  James's 
attention ;  and  to  propitiate  the  Spanish  government  he  determined  thai 
Raleigh  should  be  sacrificed.  After  many  varied  attempts  to  discover  valid 
grounds  of  accusation  against  him,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  upon 
the  old  sentence,  and  Raleigh  was,  accordingly,  beheaded  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  October,  1618.  On  the  scaffold  his  behaviour  was  firm  and  calm. 
After  addressing  the  people  in  justification  of  his  character  and  conduct,  he 
observed  to  the  sherifi^  *  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all 
diseases.'  Having  tried  how  the  block  fitted  his  head,  he  told  the  execu- 
tioner that  he  would  give  the  signal  by  hfting  up  his  hand :  '  and  then,' 
added  he,  ^  fear  not,  but  strike.'  Ue  liud  himself  down,  but  was  requested 
by  the  executioner  to  alter  the  position  of  his  head.  *  So  the  heart  be 
right,'  was  his  reply,  Mt  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.'  On  the 
signal  being  given,  the  executioner  failed  to  act  with  promptitude,  irhich 
caused  Raleigh  to  exclaim,  'Why  dost  thou  not  strike?  Strike,  manT 
By  two  strokes,  which  he  then  received  without  shrinking,  the  head  (^  thk 
intrepid  man  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  his  earthly  career  thus  dosed. 

While  in  prison  awaiting  his  execution,  Sir  Walter  addretted  the  fiillow- 
ing  tender  and  affectionate  valedictory  letter  to  his  wife : — 

Tou  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in  these  my  last  lines ;  my  love  I 
send  you,  that  you  may  keep  when  I  am  dead,  and  my  counsel,  that  yon  may  remem- 
ber it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would  not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows,  dear 
Bess ;  let  them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  bo  buried  in  the  dost.  And  seeing 
that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall  see  you  any  more,  bear  my  destruction 
patiently,  and  with  a  heart  like  yourself. 

First,  I  send  yon  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceive,  or  my  woids  expreM, 
for  your  many  travails  and  cares  for  me,  which,  though  they  have  not  taken  effect  as 
you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to  you  is  not  the  less ;  but  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  Uiis 
world. 

Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bear  me  living,  that  yon  do  not  hide 
yourself  many  days,  but  by  your  travails  seek  to  help  my  miserable  fortunes,  and  the 
right  of  your  poor  child ;  your  mourning  can  not  avail  me  that  am  but  dust. 

Paylie  oweth  mo  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six  hundred ;  in  Jersey  also,  I 
have  much  owing  me.    Dear  wife,  I  beseech  you,  for  my  souPs  sake,  pay  all  poor  men. 
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When  I  am  dead,  no  doubt  you  shall  be  much  sought  unto;  for  the  world  thinks  I 
was  very  rich  ;  have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater  miseiy  can 
befall  you  in  this  life  than  to  become  a  prey  unto  the  world,  and  after  to  be  despised. 
I  speak,  God  knows,  not  to  dissuade  you  fVom  marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  fbr  you, 
both  in  respect  of  God  and  of  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor  you 
mine ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath  divided  me  fh)m  the  world,  and 
you  fVom  me.  Remember  your  poor  child  for  his  father's  sake,  who  loved  you  in  his 
happiest  estate.  I  sued  for  my  life,  but,  God  knows,  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that 
I  desired  it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the  child  of  a  true  man,  who, 
in  his  own  respect,  despiseth  death,  and  his  mis-shapen  and  ugly  forms.  I  can  not 
write  much  (God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time  when  aU  sleep),  and  H  is  also 
time  for  me  to  separate  my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  body,  which 
living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sherbum  or  Exeter  ehnrch,  by  my  fkther 
and  mother.  I  can  say  no  more,  time  and  death  callcth  me  away.  The  everlasting 
God,  poweriVil,  infinite,  and  inscrutable  Gkni  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true 
light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  tor^ve  my  perse- 
cutors and  false  accusers,  and  send  us,  to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom.  My  dear 
wife,  farewell  j  bless  my  boy,  pray  for  mo,  and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in  hir 
arms. 

Besides  the  Iiistorical  work  already  mentioned,  and  from  which  the  firet 
of  the  following  extracts  is  taken,  Raleigh  composed  a  number  of  political 
and  other  pieces,  some  of  which  have  never  been  published.  Among  those 
best  known  are  his  Maxims  of  State,  The  Cabinet  Council,  The  Skeptic, 
and  Advice  to  his  Son ;  from  the  last  of  which  we  take  the  second  of  the 
following  extracts : — 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYL^. 

After  such  time  as  Xerxes  had  transported  the  army  over  the  Hellespont,  and 
landed  in  Thrace  (leaving  the  description  of  his  passage  alongst  that  coast,  and  how 
the  river  of  Lissus  was  drunk  dry  by  his  multitudes,  and  the  lake  near  to  Pissyrus 
by  his  cattle,  with  other  accidents  in  his  marches  towards  Greece,)  I  will  speak  of 
the  encounters  he  had,  and  the  shamefVil  and  incredible  overthrows  which  he  re- 
ceived. As  first  at  Thermopylae,  a  narrow  passage  of  half  an  acre  of  ground,  lying 
between  the  mountains  which  divide  Thessaly  fVom  Greece,  where  sometimes  the 
Phocians  had  raised  a  wall  with  gates,  which  was  then  for  the  most  part  ruined. 
At  this  entrance,  Leonidas,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  with  800  Lacedaemonians,  as- 
sisted with  1000  Tegeata)  and  Mantineans,  and  1000  Arcadians,  and  other  Pelopon- 
nesians,  to  the  number  of  8100  in  the  whole,  besides  100  Phocians,  400  Thebans, 
700  Thespians,  and  all  the  forces  (such  as  they  were)  of  the  bordering  Locrians,  do- 
fbnded  the  passage  two  whole  days  together  against  that  huge  army  of  the  Persians. 
The  valour  of  the  Greeks  appeared  so  excellent  in  this  defence,  that,  in  the  first 
day's  fight,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  three  times  leaped  out  of  his  throne,  fearing  the 
destruction  of  his  army  by  one  handAil  of  those  men  whom  not  long  before  he  had 
utterly  despised :  and  when  the  second  day's  attempt  upon  the  Greeks  had  proved 
vain,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  how  to  proceed  ftuiher,  and  so  might  have  con- 
tinued, had  not  a  runagate  Grecian  taught  him  a  secret  way,  by  which  part  of  his 
army  might  ascend  the  ledge  of  mountains,  and  set  upon  the  backs  of  those  who 
kept  the  straits.  But  when  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persian  army  had  almost  hv 
dosed  the  small  forces  of  the  Greeks,  then  did  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  his  800,  and  700  Thespians,  which  were  all  that  abode  by  him,  refbse  to  quit 
the  place  which  they  had  undertaken  to  make  good,  and  with  admirable  courage, 
not  only  resist  that  world  of  men  which  charged  them  on  aU  sides,  but,  issuing  out 
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of  their  streng^,  made  so  gjeat  a  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  that  they  might  well 
be  called  vaDquishers,  though  all  of  them  were  slain  upon  the  place.  Xerxes  having 
ktt  in  this  last  fight,  together  with  20,000  other  soldiers  and  captains,  two  of  his 
own  brethren,  began  to  doubt  what  inconvenience  might  befall  him  by  the  virtue  of 
such  as  had  not  been  present  at  these  battles,  with  whom  he  knew  that  he  shortly 
was  to  deal.  Especially  of  the  Spartans  he  stood  in  great  fear,  whose  manhood 
had  appeared  singular  in  this  trial,  which  caused  him  very  carefully  to  inquire  what 
numbers  they  could  bring  into  the  field.  It  is  reported  of  Dieneces  the  Spartan, 
that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrified  him  by  saying  that  the  flight  of  the  Persian 
arrows  was  so  thick  as  would  hide  the  sun,  he  answered  thus : — '  It  is  very  good 
news,  for  then  shall  we  fight  in  the  cool  shade.' 


THREE  RULES  TO  BE    OBSERVED   FOR    THE   PRESERVATION    OF   A 

MAN'S  ESTATE. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  of  thy  estate,  which  thou  shah 
ever  preserve  if  thou  observe  three  things :  first,  that  thou  know  what  thou  bast, 
what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to  see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by 
thy  servants  and  officers.  The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend  anything  before 
thou  have  it ;  for  borrowing  is  the  canker  and  death  of  every  man's  estate.  The 
third  is,  that  thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  bo  wounded  for  other  men's  faults,  and 
scourged  for  other  men's  offences ;  which  is,  the  surety  fbr  another,  for  thereby 
millions  of  men  have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying  the  reckoning  of  other 
men's  riot,  and  the  charge  of  other  men's  folly  and  prodigality ;  if  thou  smart,  smart 
for  thine  own  sins ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  not  made  an  ass  to  carry  the  burdens 
of  other  men :  if  any  friend  desire  thee  to  be  his  surety,  give  him  a  part  of  what 
thou  hast  to  spare ;  if  he  press  thee  farther,  he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  fKendship 
rather  chooseth  harm  to  itself  than  oflereth  it  If  thou  be  bound  for  a  stranger, 
thou  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a  merchant,  thou  puttest  thy  estate  to  learn  to  swim ;  if  for  a 
churchman,  he  hath  no  inheritance ;  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invasion  hy  a 
syllable  or  word  to  abuse  thee ;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  must  pay  it  thyself;  if  Am*  a 
rich  man,  he  needs  not ;  therefore,  from  suretyship,  as  ftom  a  man-slayer  or  en- 
chanter, bless  thyself;  for  the  best  profit  and  return  will  be  this,  that  if  thoa  force 
him  for  whom  thou  art  bound,  to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enemy;  if  thoa 
use  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  a  beggar ;  and  believe  thy  father  in  this,  and  print 
it  in  thy  thought,  that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thou 
be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised.  Besides,  poverty  is  oft- 
times  sent  as  a  curse  of  Qod :  it  is  a  shame  amongst  men,  an  imprisonment  of  the 
mind,  a  vexation  of  every  worthy  spirit ;  thou  shalt  neither  help  thyself  nor  others; 
thou  shalt  drown  thee  in  all  thy  virtues,  having  no  means  to  show  them ;  thoa  shalt 
be  a  burden  and  an  eyesore  to  thy  fViends,  every  man  will  fear  thy  company ;  thoa 
shalt  be  driven  basely  to  beg  and  depend  on  others,  to  flatter  unworthy  men,  to 
moke  dishonest  shifts :  and,  to  conclude,  poverty  provokes  a  man  to  do  infiuiK 
and  detested  deeds ;  let  no  vanity,  therefore,  or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to  that 
of  worldly  miseries. 

If  thou  bo  rich,  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  in  health,  comfort  in  sickness,  keep  thy 
nund  and  body  fWie,  save  thee  fVom  many  perils,  relieve  thee  hi  thy  elder  JMn,  re- 
lieve the  poor  and  thy  honest  fViends,  and  give  means  to  thy  posterity  to  live,  and 
defend  themselves  and  thine  own  fame.  Where  it  is  said  in  the  Proverbs, '  That  he 
shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  a  surety  for  a  stranger,  and  he  that  hateth  suietyahip  is 
sure;'  it  is  flirther  said, '  The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbour;  but  the  rich 
have  many  fHends.'  Lend  not  to  him  that  is  mightier  than  thynlf,  for  if  thoa  lend* 
est  him,  count  it  bnt  lost ;  be  not  surety  above  thy  power,  for  if  thoa  be  aaiety, 
think  to  pay  it 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  ornament  of  the  court  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Ilenry  Sidney,  and  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  bom  at  Penshurst 
in  Kent,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1554,  and  received  his  Christian 
name  from  king  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  recently  married  queen  Mary. 
When  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  having  previously  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Shrewsbury.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  at 
each  imiversity  displayed  remarkable  acutencss  of  intellect,  and  great  thirst 
for  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  without  taking  a  degree,  he  relin- 
quished his  collegiate  studies,  and  left  England  to  make  the  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent lie  passed  three  years  abroad,  and  during  his  absence  travelled 
through  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  1575,  was  received  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  marked  and  distin- 
guished fevor.  During  the  foUo^^ing  year  the  queen  sent  him  to  Germany 
on  a  mission  of  condolence  to  the  emperor,  upon  the  death  of  Maximilian. 
On  his  return  toward  his  own  country,  ho  took  occasion  to  visit  Don  John 
of  Austria,  Wceroy  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  William 
prince  of  Orange ;  the  former  of  whom  was  so  charmed  with  his  youth,  wit, 
and  elegance  of  manners,  that  he  treated  him  with  more  attention  and  re- 
spect than  he  did  the  ambassadors  of  great  princes  at  his  court 

While  Sidney  was  thus  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  was  the  idol  of  the  English  nation,  he,  in  1680,  unfortu- 
nately allowed  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  so  far  to  overcome  his  better 
judgment,  that  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  he  re- 
linquished the  court,  and  retired  to  the  scat  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  I  Pembroke.  Here,  in  the  shades  of  Wilton,  the  Earl's  seat,  he  composed 
his  heroic  romance.  The  Arcadia^  and  inscribed  it  to  his  sister,  the  Countess. 
ITiis  production  was  never  finished ;  and,  not  having  been  intended  for  the 
press,  did  not  appear  till  after  Sir  Philip's  death.  IBs  next  work  was  a 
tract  entitled  Tk£  Defence  of  Poesy ^  the  design  of  which  was  to  repel  the 
objections  brought  by  the  Puritans  of  that  age  against  the  poetic  art^  the 
possessors  of  which  they  contemptuously  denominated  *  caterpillars  of  the 
commonwealth.'  This  production,  though  written  with  the  partiality  of  a 
poet,  is  deservedly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  style,  and  the  general  sound- 
ness of  its  reasonings.  In  1584,  the  character  of  his  uncle,  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Leicester,  ha\nng  been  attacked  in  a  publication  called  Leicester's 
Commonwealth^  Sidney  wrote  a  reply,  in  which,  although  the  heaviest  ac- 
cusations were  passed  over  in  silence,  he  did  not  scniple  to  heap  upon  his 
opponent  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  This  performance  of  Sir  Philip 
seems  to  have  proved  unsatisfactory  to  Leicester  and  his  friends,  as  it  was 
not  published  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sidney  was  not  formed  for  repose,  and  his  retirement  now  becoming  irk- 
some to  him,  he  contemplated  an  expedition  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  against 
the  S}>an]sh  settlements  in  America ;  but  thia  design  was  frustrated  by  a 
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peremptory  mandate  from  the  queen.  In  1585,  such  was  his  reputation 
abroad,  that  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  c«indidates  for  the  crown  of  Po- 
land, at  that  time  vacant ;  on  which  occasion  Elizabetli  again  threw  obstacles 
in  his  way,  being  afraid  *  to  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times.'  lie  was  not,  however, 
permitted  to  remain  long  unemployed;  for  in  the  same  year  the  queen,  hav- 
ing determined  to  send  assistance  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherknds,  then 
groaning  K'ncatli  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  api>ointod 
governor  of  Flushing,  one  of  the  towns  coded  to  the  English  in  return  for 
this  aid.  Six>n  after,  the  Earl  of  Leic*ister,  witli  an  army  of  six  thousand 
men,  went  over  to  the  Netherlands,  where  ho  was  joined  by  Sir  I'hilip,  as 
guard  of  the  horse.  The  conduct  of  the  Earl  in  that  war  was  highly  impru- 
dent, and  such  as  to  call  forth  repeated  expressioas  of  dissatisfaction  from 
his  nephew  Sir  Philip.  The  military  exploits  of  the  latter  were,  on  the  oon- 
trar}',  highly  honorable  to  him ;  in  particular,  the  taking  of  the  town  of 
Axel  in  1580.  llis  career  was  destined,  however,  to  be  short ;  for  having,  in 
Sept^^-mber  of  the  same  year,  accidentally  encountered  a  detachment  of  the 
Spanish  army  at  Zutphen,  he  received  a  wound,  which,  in  a  few  weeks, 
proved  mortal.  As  lie  was  being  carried  from  the  field,  a  well-known  inci- 
dent occurred  by  which  the  generosity  of  his  nature  was  strongly  displayed. 
Overcome  with  thirst  from  excessive  bleeding  and  fatigue,  he  called  for  wa- 
ter, which  was  immediately  brought  to  him ;  but  as  he  was  Hiling  it  to  his 
mouth,  a  poor  soldier  haj)j)ened  to  be  carried  by,  desperately  wounded,  who  at 
onco  fixed  his  eyes  eagerly  on  the  cup.  Sir  Philip,  observing  this,  iastantly 
delivered  the  beverage  to  him,  with  the  simple  remark, '  Thy  necessity  is  yet 
greater  than  mine.'  Sidney's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of 
October,  1580,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  was  deejJy  and  extensively 
lamented.  His  bravery  and  chivalrous  magnanimity — his  grace  and  polish 
of  manner — the  purity  of  his  morals — his  learning  and  refinement  of  tasto 
— had  procured  for  him  love  and  esteem  wherever  he  was  known.  By  the 
direction  of  (jueon  Elizabeth,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  London,  and  hon- 
ored with  a  public  funeral  in  St.  Paul's  CJathedral. 

To  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  j)oetry  we  liave  already  alluded ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
as  a  prose  wTiter  that  he  maintiiins  and  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  judging  of  his  merits,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  early 
age  at  which  liis  career  was  clused.  Ills  *  Arcadiji,'  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests,  was  so  ijniversjdly  read  and  admired  in  the  reigns  of  Ehzabeth  and  her 
successor,  that,  in  1033,  it  had  reached  the  eighth  edition.  This  great  work, 
though  the  changes  wliich  have  taken  place  since  it  was  written,  in  taste, 
manners,  and  opinions,  may  render  it  unsuited  to  modern  readers,  still  must 
be  admitted  to  contain  });kssages  of  exquisitti  b^siuty — useful  observations  on 
life  and  manners — a  variety  and  iiccurate  discrimination  of  characters — ^fine 
sentiments  expressed  in  strong  and  adequate  terms — animated  descriptions, 
equal  to  any  that  occur  in  the  ancient  or  modern  poets — aago  lessons  of 
morality,  and  judicious  reflections  on  government  and  policy.  Sidney  Vas, 
in  reahty,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  age,  and  what  Cowper  felidtoiialy  calls 
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liixn,  a  '  warblor  of  poetic  proso.'     In  pcTRonal  character,  he,  like  most  men 

of  bigh  Bensuality  and  poetical  feeUug,  was  strongly  inclined  to  melancholy, 

and  frequently  indulged  this  luxurious  feeling  to  excess.    As  our  extracts 

from  this  writer  must  nco^ssurily  be  limited,  we  shall  introduce  only  the 

following : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ARCADIA. 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with  stately  trees ;  hnmble 

Talleys,  whoso  base  estate  seemed  comfortod  with  tlic  refrcshiDg  of  silver  rivers ; 

meadows,  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  cyc-pIcaiiiDg  flowers;  thickets,  which  being 

ttned  with  most  pleasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so  to,  by  the  chccrf\il  disposition  of 

many  weQ-tnned  birds ;  each  pasture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security ; 

whlk)  the  pretty  lambs,  with  bloating  oratory,  craved  the  dam's  comfort;  here  a 

•hjspherd's  boy  piping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old;  there  a  young  shepherdess 

knitting,  and  withal  singing ;  and  it  scorned  that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to 

work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music. 

A  TEMPEST. 

There  arose  even  with  the  sun  a  vail  of  dark  clouds  before  his  face,  which  shortly, 
like  ink  poured  into  water,  had  blacked  over  all  the  face  of  heaven,  preparing,  as  it 
▼a«,  a  moumfbl  stage  for  a  tragedy  to  \ye  played  on.  For,  forthwith  the  winds 
begin  to  ipeak  louder,  and,  as  in  a  tumultuous  kingdom,  to  think  themselves  fittest 
ivtramcnts  of  commandment ;  and  blowing  whole  storms  of  hail  and  rain  upon 
them,  they  were  sooner  in  danger  than  they  could  almost  bethink  thcmsclvos  of 
chingc.  For  then  the  traitorous  sea  began  to  swell  in  pride  against  the  afflicted 
uvy,  under  which,  while  the  heaven  favoured  them,  it  had  lain  so  calmly ;  making 
iwmntains  of  itself,  over  which  the  tossed  and  tottering  ship  should  climb,  to  bo 
*tnigbt  carried  down  again  to  a  pit  of  hellish  darkness,  with  such  cruel  blows 
•gihttt  the  sides  of  the  ship,  that,  which  way  soever  it  went,  was  still  in  his  malice, 
that  there  was  left  neither  power  to  stay  nor  way  to  cscaiM*.  And  shortly  had  it  so 
^^Merered  the  loving  company,  which  the  day  before  had  tarried  together,  that  most 
of  them  never  met  again,  but  were  swallowed  up  in  his  never-satisfied  mouth. 

PRAISE  OF  POETRY. 

The  philosopher  showeth  you  the  way,  he  informeth  you  of  the  particularities,  as 
^^  of  the  tcdiousness  of  the  way,  as  of  the  pleasant  lodging  you  shall  have  when 
y<*w  journey  is  ended,  as  of  the  many  bye-turnings  that  may  divert  you  from  your 
^i  hut  this  is  to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  will  read  him,  and  read  him  with  atten- 
tiw  studious  painfulness,  which  constant  desire  whosoever  hath  hi  him,  hath  already 
l**ed  half  the  hardness  of  the  way,  and  therefore  is  behoMen  to  the  philosopher 
bnt  for  the  other  half.  Nay.  truly,  kyimed  men  have  learnedly  thought,  that  where 
^"^  reason  hath  so  much  overmastered  passion,  as  that  the  mind  hath  a  fK*e  desiro 
te  do  well,  the  inward  light  each  man  hath  in  itself  is  as  go(Kl  as  a  philosopher's 
^k;  lincc  in  nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well,  and  what  is  well  and  what  is 
ff^  shhough  not  in  the  words  of  art  which  i)hilosoi)hors  bestow  upon  us ;  for  out 
<rf  natural  conceit  the  i)hilosophcrs  drew  it.  But  to  be  moved  to  do  that  which  wc 
'nww.orto  be  moved  with  the  desire  to  know, '  hoc  opus  hie  labor  est'— (this  is  tho 
PWd  difficulty.') 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human,  and  according  to  the  human 
OQOoeit)  is  our  poet  the  monarch.  For  he  d<ith  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so 
s^veet  a  proepect  into  tho  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he 
dothi  u  if  yonr  Journey  should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first,  give  you 
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a  duster  of  ^apos ;  that,  f\ill  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  farther.  He  begin- 
neth  not  with  obscure  definitions ;  which  must  blur  the  margin  with  interpretations, 
and  load  the  memory  with  doubtraInes<s ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in 
delightful  proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prciuire<l  for,  the  well  enchauting 
skill  of  music,  and  with  a  talc,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  thmi  the  chimney  comer ;  and  pretcndin; 
no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the  mind  fh>m  wickedness  to  virtue;  eren  u 
the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  wholesome  tilings,  by  hiding  them  in  such 
other  as  have  a  pleasant  taste ;  which,  if  one  should  begin  to  tell  them  the  natore 
of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum  they  should  receive,  would  sooner  take  their  physic  it 
their  ears  than  their  mouth.  ik>  is  it  in  men,  (most  of  whom  arc  childish  in  the  hot 
things,  till  they  be  cradled  in  their  graves.)  Glud  they  will  bo  to  hear  the  tales  of 
Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  ^neas ;  aud  hearing  them,  must  needs  hear  the  tight 
description  of  wisdom,  valour,  and  justice  ;  which,  if  they  had  been  barely  (thatil 
to  say,  philosophically)  set  out,  they  would  swear  they  be  brought  to  school  again. 


Richard  Hooker  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  Ctarlicist  prose  writers  of  this  |K'riod.  Ho  was  born  of  poor  but  respce- 
table  parentage,  at  Heiivy-tree,  near  Exeter,  in  1554.  His  parents,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  limitedness  of  th^nr  circumsLinces,  designed  him  for  a  trade, 
and  accordingly  placed  him  in  school  at  Exeter  w^ith  a  view  to  prepare  fox 
his  future  employment.  ULs  schoolmaster,  however,  soon  discerned  hb 
extraordinary  genius,  and  prevailed  u])on  his  father  to  continue  him  at 
school,  assuring  him,  '  tliat  his  natural  endowments  and  learning  were  both 
BO  remarkable,  that  God  would  pro\ide  him  some  patron  who  would  free 
them  from  any  future  care  or  charge  over  him.'  In  consequence  of  this 
representation  of  young  Hooker's  teacher,  his  uncle,  John  Hooker,  who  was 
chamberhiin  of  Exeter,  felt  a  deep  interest  in  his  future  destiny ;  and  being 
well  known  to  Jewell,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  made  him  a  \isit,  and  ^be- 
sought him,  for  charity's  sake,  to  look  favorably  upon  a  i>oor  nephew  of  hisi| 
whom  nature  had  fitted  for  a  scholar ;  but  the  estate  of  his  parents  was  so 
narrow,  that  tht'y  were  unal.»le  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  learning;  and 
that  the  bishop,  therefore,  would  become  his  patron,  and  ])revent  him  from 
being  a  tradt^sman,  for  ho  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  hopes.'  Hie  biahop, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  this  representation  was  just,  took  the  boy 
under  his  care,  and  obtauied  admission  for  him  into  Corpus-Ohristi  College, 
Oxford. 

At  the  university  Hooker  studied  with  great  ardor,  and  equal  sucoees, 
and  soon  became  much  respected  for  lus  modesty,  prudence,  and  piety. 
After  Jo  well's  death,  he  was  patronized  by  Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  who 
sent  his  son  to  Oxford,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Hooker's  instructions.  He 
Imd,  at  the  same  time,  another  pupil,  George  Cranmer,  a  grand-nephew  of 
tlie  famous  archbishop  of  the  same  name ;  and  with  both  these  young  men 
he  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship.  In  15/9,  Hooker's  skill  m 
the  oriental  languages  led  to  his  temporary  appointment  as  deputy-professor 
of  Hebrew ;  and  having  held  this  important  position  for  two  years,  he,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  entered  into  holy  orders.   Soon  after  he  entered 
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he  ministry  he  had  tho  misfortune  to  be  entrapped  into  a  marriage  which 
)POved  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  him  during  life.     Tho  circum- 
>tanoes  of  this  union,  which  place,  in  a  strong  lights  the  simple  and  unsus- 
>ecting  nature  of  the  man,  were  as  follows : — ^Haxing  been  ap[K>inted  to 
preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  London,  he  put  up  at  a  house  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  the  preachers.    When  he  arrived  there  from  Oxford  he  was  wet 
■nd  weary ;  but  he  received  so  much  attention  from  the  hostess,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Walton,  in  his  excess  of  gratitude,  '  he  thought  himself  bound  in 
coDBcienoe  to  believe  all  that  she  said.     So  tlie  good  man  came  to  be  per- 
naded  by  her  that  he  was  a  man  of  tender  constitution ;  and  that  it  was 
l)eit  for  him  to  have  a  wife  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him — such  an  one 
as  might  both  prolong  his  life  and  make  it  more  comfortable ;  and  such  an 
<Rie  she  could  and  would  pro\ide  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry.' 
Hooker,  httle  apt  to  suspect  in  others  that  guile  of  which  he  himself  was 
80  entirely  free,  became  the  dupe  of  this  woman,  authorizing  her  to  select  a 
life  for  him,  and  promising  to  mjirry  whomsoever  she  should  choose.     Tho 
irife  she  provided  was  her  own  daugliter,  descrilx^d  by  Walton,  as  *  a  silly, 
dowmah  woman,  and  withal  a  mere  Zantippe,'  whom,  however,  he  married 
•Beording  to  his  promise.     With  this  helpmate  Hooker  led  but  an  uncom- 
iitable  life,  though,  apparently,  in  a  spirit  of  resignation.     When  Sandys 
■d  Cranmer  visited  him  at  a  rectory  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  which  he  had 
ken  presented  in  1584,  they  found  him  reading  Uonio^,  and  tending  sheep 
n  the  absence  of  his  servant.     In  his  house  they  received  little  ent*'rtain- 
nwnt,  except  fit)m  his  conversation ;  and  this  even,  Mrs.  Hooker  did  not 
M  to  disturb,  by  calling  him  away  to  nx^k  the  cradle,  and  by  exhibiting 
roch  other  examples  of  ill  nuunn'rs,  as  made  tliem  glad  to  depart  on  tho 
Mowing  morning.     In  Uiking  leave  of  his  former  tutor,  Cranmer  express<;d 
!■  Rgret  at  the  smallness  of  hLs  income,  and  the  uncomfortable  statrj  of 
kk  domestic  affiiirs ;  to  which  the  worthy  man  replied,  *  My  dear  George, 
if  lainti  have  usually  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this  life,  L  that  am 
none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  ^vise  Crffat^^r  hath  appointed  for  me, 
hot  labour  (as  indeed  1  do  daily)  to  submit  mine  to  his  will,  and  possess  my 
wol  m  patience  and  peace.' 

On  his  return  to  London,  Sandys  made  a  strong  app^.-al  to  his  fiither  in 
behalf  of  Hooker,  the  result  of  which  was  tho  app<jintment  of  the  meek  di- 
^fin  1585,  to  the  office  of  master  of  the  T«*mple.  1I<*,  accordingly,  re- 
mored  to  London,  and  commenc<.-d  his  labors  as  forenoon  preacher.  At  the 
■■"De  period  the  office  of  afternoon  h.'Cturer  at  the  T^'mple  was  filled  by 
Walter  Tra vers,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  eh^juence,  but  of  high  Calvin- 
'stical  opinions,  while  the  \-iews  of  Hooker,  both  in  church  government  and 
on  jNjints  of  lh«jh.r(rv,  were  very  moderate.  The  cons<;quenoe  was,  that  the 
doctrines  deUvered  from  the  pulj»it  varied  in  their  character,  according  to 
the  preacher  from  whom  th^.-y  proceeded.  Indeed,  the  two  orators  ^tmti- 
times  pr<iJiched  avowedlv  in  o[»f»f jsition  to  each  other — a  circumstance  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  remark,  that  ^  the  forenoon  sermons  spoke  Canterbury, 
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AL'i  xhi  &r.rrr.  >:l,  •  j-Ej-rva.*     T::>  diiputar!- r,.  th-yjjh  c^Mi.iuctoi  with  good 

Tra-. rrs  iVocj  i rra^LL-.j.     A  irlr-tr-i  cvLirvv-r^v  r!i^y^l  l-^rwe^n  himtnd 

A  A  « 

U'.-.-krr.  ^Li'.L  ••>  :L:-  larirr.  was  k.ulJ  >j  .iisairr-i^aMr.  thai  h^  exprewd 
Xij  :!-  ar-.L'-irhoc-  an  eani*?'t  d-i^ire  ti>  K-tir^  itio  the  ojunirv,  where  be 
m:jL:  V  j.-rmiirtr'i  yj  l\k  in  pieao-?.  and  mij:ht  lia\>?  leisure  to  fini^  hii 
treaUs^  Of  tAe  Lav*  of  EfKhiia^tical  Polite,  aliv-aJv  li^irun-  A  letter  vtidi 
hv  wro:r  :•:•  ihr  archbishop  on  this  •xx'asion  de!v-r\-es  here  to  be  introdnoed, 
as  it  *L:'W4.  n->:  only  uie  f-raLr-fiilrirss  of  temf»?r  which  adhered  to  liiB 
diTju^h  life,  but  likewise  the  obje^^t  that  his  great  work  was  designed  to 
accomplish.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

My  k-rl— When  I  !■:«  the  Tn^l*sni  of  my  cell,  which  was  my  college,  yet  I  flniBd 
s<>me  dezTre  of  it  is  niy  »x^.k\  oi'iiatry  {larboiuee.    But  I  am  weary  of  the  none  ID& 
cppodti'i-Eis  of  this  plAce  \  acni.  iirii.-ed.  God  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  eoO" 
1ienti>.>!i«.  but  t'.ir  suidy  oni  quicizirsf.    And.  my  lord,  my  particular  coniesti  bef« 
with  Mr.  Trdvcrs  Lave  provi.-d  the  jixK^n^  nnpK-osant  to  me.  because  I  beliere  lumto 
be  a  g'»i  z>ian:  ar.d  tLat  U-Iief  haih  c<cc^ii''Qed  me  to  examine  mine  own  ooosdenotf 
CDDceiTiiDsr  Lis  opinivn*.    Aud  C'*  satisfy  that.  I  have  consulted  the  holy  Scriptmct, 
and  (•iLi.'r  Liw«.  l»>th  h->iicaQ  and  divine,  whether  the  conscience  of  him  and  oChen 
of  Lis  judgmoLt  i.>i:^Lt  tu  be  »o  far  compiled  with  by  as  aa  to  alter  our  fVame  of 
church  gMVt.nauvi::.  >.'ur  manntT  of  G*A'i  wor>liip.  our  praising  and  praying  to  hhn, 
aud  our  e5Ubii>Led  ccrvmonics.  as  oiivu  as  tlieir  tender  consciencei  ihall  require  jkl 
And  in  thisi  oxaminaiinn  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a  treatise 
in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others ;  by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasooabfe- 
ness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity.    But.  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finlih 
what  I  have  bo^un,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may 
see  Gild's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread  In  peace 
and  privacy :  a  place  where  I  may.  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching 
mortality,  and  that  great  account  which  all  flesh  must  give  at  the  laat  d^y  to  the 
God  of  all  spirits. 

In  coiL<oquenco  of  this  appeal,  Ilookor  was  presented,  in  1591,  to  the 
rector\*  of  Buscomb,  in  Wilt£>hire,  where  he  soon  after  completed  ibor  books 
of  his  treatise,  which  were  published  in  1594.  Queen  Elizabeth  having,  in 
the  tollowing  year,  jiresont^'d  him  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop VBoume,  in 
Kent,  he  removed  to  that  place,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  oflScc.  Here  he  wrote  the  fifth 
book,  which  was  published  in  150V ;  but  the  remaining  three  books  did  not 
api>oar  until  after  the  author*s  death,  though  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  liv« 
long  enough  to  complete  them.  He  died  in  the  month  of  November,  1600, 
at  the  comparatively  early  ago  of  forty-six.  A  few  days  previous  to  bis 
death,  his  house  was  robbed,  and  when  the  fact  was  mentioned  to  him,  he 
anxiously  inquired  whether  his  books  and  papers  were  safe.  Being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  ho  exclaimed,  ^  Then  it  matters  not,  for  no  other 
loss  can  trouble  me.' 

lIooker*s  treatise  on  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  displays  an  astonishing  amount 
of  learning,  sagacity,  and  industry ;  and  is  so  excellently  written,  that, 
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eordiug  to  the  judgment  of  Bishop  Ix>uth,  *  tho.  author  has,  in  correctness, 

propriety,  and  purity   of  English  style,  hardly  been  surpassed,  or  even 

equalled  by  any  of  his  successors.'     His  argument  against  the  Puritans  is 

conducted  with  rare  moderation  and  candor,  and  certainly  the  Church  of 

England  has  never  had  a  more  powerful  defender.     The  work  Is  not  to  be 

regarded  simply  as  a  theological  treatise ;  it  is  still  referred  to  as  a  great 

authority  upon  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  political  prindples.     It  also 

bears  a  value  as  the  first  publication  in  the  English  language  that  oWrved 

a  strict  methodical  arrangement,  and  ))resented  a  train  of  clear  logical  rea- 

■oning.    As  specimens  of  the  body  of  the  work,  we  present  the  following 

extracts: — 

SCRIPTURE  AND  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. 

Ifbat  the  Scripture  proposeth,  the  8am(;  in  aU  i)oint8  it  doth  perform.  Howbeit, 
Ikthere  we  swerve  not  in  judgment,  one  thing  esi)ecia11y  we  must  observe ;  namely, 
fhit  the  abflolutc  perfection  of  Scripture  is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto 
It  tendeth.  And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  puss,  that,  first,  such  as  imagine  the  general 
nd  main  drift  of  the  body  of  sacred  Scripture  not  to  be  so  large  as  it  is,  nor  that  God 
did  thereby  intend  to  deliver,  as  in  truth  he  doth,  a  AiU  instniction  in  all  things  unto 
■hatkm  necessary,  tho  knowledge  whereof  man  by  nature  could  not  otherwise  in 
ttii  life  attain  unto;  they  are  by  this  ver}*  mean  induced,  either  still  to  look  fur  new 
ravehtions  fVom  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  add  to  the  word  of  Qod  uncertain 
tnditioQ,  that  so  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete ;  which  doctrine 
ve  constantly  hold  in  all  respects,  without  any  such  things  added  to  be  so  complete, 
tint  we  utterly  reAise  as  much  as  once  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  any  thing  further. 
Whitioever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  mairs  salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of 
tte  Scripture's  insufficiency,  we  reject  it ;  Scripture,  puriK)sing  this,  hath  pi'rfoctly 
ttd  fhlly  done  it.  Again,  the  scope  and  purpose  of  God  in  delivering  the  huly 
Boiptore,  such  as  do  take  more  largely  than  behoveth,  they,  on  the  contrary,  sidc- 
iMUpg  and  stretching  it  Airther  than  by  him  was  mt'ant,  arc  drawn  into  sundry 
P*»t  inconveniences.  They,  pretending  the  Scripture's  perfection,  infer  thcreni)on, 
^  in  Scripture  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  must  nee<ls  be  contauicd.  We  count 
tiww  tUnga  perfect  which  want  nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were 
i"*tWed.  As,  therefore,  Qod  created  every  part  and  particle  of  man  exactly  pcr- 
'^BCi'Hliat  b  to  say,  in  all  points  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed  it — 
M  tlie  Scripture,  yea,  every  sentence  thereof,  is  perfect,  and  wanteth  nothing  requi- 
itte  onto  that  purpose  for  which  God  delivered  the  same.  So  tlMt^  If  hereui)on  we 
^Mnde,  that  because  the  Scripture  is  i>erfect,  therefore  all  things  lawful  to  l)e  done 
*n  comprehended  in  the  Scripture ;  we  may  even  as  well  conclude  to  of  every  sen- 
^^'^r  as  if  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it  was 
^  drift,  scope,  and  purpose  of  Almighty  God  in  holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all 
^^^i^  which  nuin  may  practice.  But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you,  what  would 
'^'^.  God,  in  delivering  Scripture  to  his  church,  should  clean  have  abrogated 
"K)!!;  them  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  infallible  knowledge  imprinted  in  the 
'^^  of  all  the  children  of  men,  when*by  both  general  principles  for  directing  of 
'^^oauti  actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived  from  them ;  upon  which 
conclusions  groweth  in  particularity  the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  affidrs 
of  this  life.  Admit  this,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture  be  but  a  snare  and  a  torment 
^  Weak  consciences,  filling  them  with  infinite  i)erplexities,  scrupulosities,  doubts 
">*olablo,  and  extreme  desimirs  1  Not  that  the  Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such 
^lung  (for  it  tendeth  to  the  clean  contrary,  and  the  fruit  thereof  is  resolute  assurance 
ud  certainty  in  that  it  tcacheth) ;  but  the  necessities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do 
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tbat  wliich  the  light  of  nature,  common  discretion,  and  judgment  of  itself  dliecteth 
them  unto ;  on  the  other  side,  this  doctrine  teaching  them  that  8o  to  do  were  to  sin 
against  their  own  souls,  and  that  they  ])ut  forth  their  hands  to  iniqni^,  whatwtefer 
they  go  about,  and  have  not  first  the  sacred  Scripture  of  Qod  for  direction;  howcaa 
it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thousand  times  to  their  wit'a  enA.  How  on.1t 
choose  but  vex  and  amaze  them  1  For  in  every  action  of  common  life,  to  find  oet 
some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly  setting  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought  to  do 
(seem  we  in  Scripture  never  to  expect),  would  trouble  us  more  than  we  are  awtm 
In  weak  and  tender  minds,  we  Uttlo  know  wliat  misery  this  strict  opinion  wodA 
breed,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole  course  of  men's  lives  and  ae- 
tions.  Make  all  things  sin  which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  by  the 
rule  of  common  discretion,  without  thinking  at  all  upon  Scripture;  admit  the  po^ 
tion,  and  parents  shall  cause  their  children  to  sin,  as  oft  as  they  cause  them  to  do 
any  thing,  beA>re  they  come  to  years  of  capacity,  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the 
Scrijiture.  Admit  this,  and  it  shall  not  bo  with  masters  as  it  was  with  him  in  the 
gospel ;  but  servants  being  commanded  to  go,  shall  stand  still  till  they  have  their 
errand  warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture.  Which,  as  it  staodcth  with  Chdstian  doty 
in  some  cases,  so  in  common  atfairs  to  require  it  were  most  unfit 

ZE^VX  AND  FEAR  IN  RELIGION. 

Two  affections  there  are,  the  forces  whereof,  as  they  bear  the  greater  or  lesser 
sway  in  man's  heart,  fVame  acconlingly  to  the  stamp  and  character  of  his  religion— 
the  one  zeal,  the  other  fear.  Zeal,  unless  it  be  riglitly  guided,  when  it  endeavonreth 
most  busily  to  please  God,  forccth  upon  him  those  unseasonable  offices  which  please 
him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they  who  this  way  swerve,  be  compared  with  such  sincere, 
sound,  and  discreet  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion,  the  service  of  the  one  is 
like  unto  flattery,  the  other  like  the  faithAil  sedulity  of  friendship.  Zeal,  except  it 
be  ordered  aright,  when  it  bendeth  itself  unto  conflict  with  all  things  either  indeed, 
or  but  imagined  to  be,  oi>[>osite  unto  n*ligion,  useth  the  razor  many  times  with  sodi 
eagerness,  that  the  ver>'  life  of  religion  itself  is  thereby  hazarded ;  through  hatred  of 
tares  the  com  in  the  field  of  God  is  plucked  up.  So  that  zeal  needoth  both  ways  a 
sober  guide.  Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have  not  the  light  of  true  understanding 
concerning  God,  wherewith  to  be  moderated,  brecdeth  likewise  superstition.  It  ii 
therefore  dangerous,  th%t,  in  things  divine,  we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spnr 
either  of  zeal  or  fear.  Fear  is  a  good  solicitor  to  devotion.  Howbeit,  sith  fear  in 
this  kind  doth  grow  from  an  apprehension  of  Deity  endued  with  irresisUble  power 
to  hurt,  and  is,  of  all  affections  (anger  excepted),  the  unaptest  to  admit  any  conAr- 
once  with  reason,  for  which  cause  the  wise  man  doth  say  of  fear,  that  it  is  a  betrayer 
of  the  forces  of  reasonable  understanding;  therefore,  except  men  know  befbrehaod 
what  manner  of  service  pleaseth  God.  while  they  are  frarflil  they  try  all  things 
which  fancy  offercth.  Many  there  are  who  never  think  on  God  but  when  they  are 
in  extremity  of  fear;  and  then,  because  what  to  think  or  what  to  do,  they  are  un- 
certain ;  perplexity  not  sufiering  them  to  1x'  idle,  they  think  and  do.  as  it  were  in  a 
phrensy,  they  know  not  what.  SuiM?rstition  neither  knoweth  the  right  kind,  nor 
obscrveth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonging  to  the  service  of  God,  but  is  always 
joined  with  a  wrong  opinion  touching  things  divine.  Superstition  is,  when  thhigs 
are  either  abhorred  or  observed,  with  a  zealous  or  fearftil,  but  erroneous  relation  to 
God.  By  me-ans  whereof,  the  superstitious  do  sometimes  serve,  though  the  trae 
God,  yet  with  needless  offices,  and  defVaud  him  of  duties  necessary,  sometimes  luad 
others  than  him  ^ith  such  honours  as  properly  are  his. 
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DEFENCE  OF  REASON. 

Bufcio  It  b,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made  hatoAil  with  men ;  tlic  star  of 

■ad  iMuning,  and  all  other  such  like  heli)s  begiuueth  no  othcn^'ise  to  bo 

it  o(  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ;  or  as  if  God  had  so  accursed  it,  that 

Itrfumld  never  shine  or  give  light  in  thfaigs 'concerning  our  duty  any  way  toward 

^Mm,  but  be  esteemed  as  that  star  in  the  revelation,  called  Wormwood,  which,  being 

'^Plkn  lh>m  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in  which  it  falleth  bo  bitter,  that  men 

'  futiiig  them  die  thereof.    A  number  there  are  who  think  they  can  not  admire  as  they 

o^jtit  the  power  and  authority  of  the  word  of  Qod,  if  in  things  divine  they  should 

attribute  any  force  to  man's  reason ;  for  which  cause  they  never  use  n.>ason  so 

vflUngly  as  to  disgrace  reason.    Their  usual  and  common  discourses  are  unto  this 

aflbct.    First, '  the  natural  man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 

ftey  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  arc  spiritually 

dhoemed,'  Slc.  6lc.    By  thes<*  and  tlic  like  disputes,  an  opinion  hath  spread  itself 

vny  far  in  the  world ;  as  if  the  way  to  be  ripe  in  faith,  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 

Jidgziient ;  as  if  reason  were  an  enemy  unto  religion,  childish  simplicity  the  mother 

of  ghostly  and  divine  wisdom. 

To  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  whosoever  doth  serve,  honour,  and  obey  God, 

vhoBoever  bclieveth  in  hfan,  Uiat  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  innocents  and  in- 

Anta  do  bat  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  that  shineth  in  him,  and  maketh  him  apt 

to  apprehend  those  things  of  God,  which  being  by  grace  discovered,  are  effectual  to 

poraado  reasonable  minds,  and  none  other,  that  honour,  obedience,  and  credit^ 

belong  aright  onto  God.    No  man  cometh  unto  God  to  offer  him  sacrifice,  to  pour 

ant  aapplication  and  prayers  before  him,  or  to  do  him  any  service,  which  doth  not 

flnt  believe  him  both  to  bo,  and  to  be  a  rewarder  of  them  who  in  such  sort  seek  unto 

him.    Let  men  be  taught  this,  either  by  revelation  from  heaven,  or  by  instruction 

iQKMi  earth ;  by  labour,  study,  and  meditation,  or  by  the  only  secret  inspiration  of  the 

Ho^Ghoat ;  whatsoever  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by,  if  the  knowledge  thereof  were 

poanUe  without  discourse  of  natural  reason,  why  should  none  be  found  capable 

thereof  but  only  men ;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they  come  unto  ripe  and  fuD  ability 

to  work  by  reasonable  understanding  1    The  whole  drift  of  the  Scripture  of  God, 

^hat  is  it,  but  only  to  teach  theology  1    Theology,  wliat  is  it,  but  the  science  of  tlunga 

^KWine  1    What  science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of  natural  discourse 

Vidnawml    Judge  you  of  that  which  I  speak,  saith  the  apostle.    In  ^'ain  it  were  to 

"pfwk  any  thing  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are  able  somewhat  to  judge  of  what 

^bey  hear,  and  by  discourse  to  discern  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.    Scripture,  indeed, 

^»cheth  things  above  nature,  things  which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto. 

^Qt  those  also  we  believe,  knowing  by  reason  that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of 

Qod.    *       *    The  thing  wo  have  handled  according  to  the  question  moved  about 

tt^  irhich  question  is,  whether  the  light  of  reason  be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  divising 

^Ws  fbr  the  church,  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may  be  fit  and  convenient  1 

¥or  this  cause,  therefore,  we  have  endeavored  to  moke  it  appear,  how,  in  the  nature 

^reason  itself,  there  is  no  impediment,  but  that  the  self-same  spirit  which  revcaleth 

"^  things  that  God  hath  set  do^Mi  in  his  law,  may  also  be  thought  to  aid  and  direct 

men  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  of  reason,  wliat  laws  are  ex|»edient  to  bo  made  for 

^  guiding  of  his  church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in  Scripture. 


T.^ 
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FRAVCIS  BACON — RICHARD  GRAFTOR— JOHIT  STOW — ^RAPHAEL  ROLINSHSD— 
JOHN  HOOKER — FRANCIS  BOTEVILLE — WUAAXM  HARRISON — RICHARD  RAKLVTT 
^••AMUEL  FURCHAS — ^JOHM  DAVIS — GEORGE  8ANDT8 — WILLIAM  LITHGOW. 


OUR  remarks  in  the  last  lecture  embraced  a  sketch  and  illustrations  of 
four  very  eminent  and  distinguished  men  among  the  early  prose  wri- 
j&n  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  But  great  as  they  unquestionably  were,  they 
wen  immeasurably  surpassed  by  the  transcendant  genius  of  Baoon,  buo- 
desrively  made  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  Baron  yerulam,  and  Via- 
x>imt  St  Albans. 

Francis  Bacon  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
p^'eatseal,  and  was  bom  in  I»ndon  on  the  twenty-second  of  January  1561. 
-U  his  childhood  he  had,  from  his  father's  position,  free  access  to  the  c<)urt, 
^nd  he  there  displayed  such  vivticity  of  intellect,  and  sedatenoss  of  conduct, 
^lat  Queen  Elizabeth  was  accustomed  to  call  him  her  young  lord-keeper. 
Vt  the  age  of  thirteen  ho  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  the 
"^pidity  and  solidity  of  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  more  than 
^O^sed  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  childh(xxi.  Before  he  was  sixteen  years 
^f  age  he  became  disgusted  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  at  that 
^ixieheld  unquestioned  sway  in  the  great  English  schools  of  learning.  Thia 
^like  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  as  he  himself  declares,  *  fell  into 
^^t  for  the  worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  woiiKl  ever  ascribe  all 
^gh  attributes,  but  for  the  unfruitftilness  of  fTj  way ;  being  a  philosophy 
**^lj  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production 
*^  ^orks  for  the  benetit  of  the  life  of  man.' 

After  ha\'ing  passed  about  four  years  at  Cambridge,  and  when  not  yet 
'^venteen  years  of  age.  Bacon's  father  called  him  from  the  university  to  at- 
'^nd,  into  France,  the  queen's  ambassador.  Sir  Amyaa  Pawlet  The  esteem 
^^d  confidence  of  this  minister  he  so  thoroughly  gained,  that  he  soon  after 
^^haiged  him  with  a  mission  to  the  queen,  which  he  executed  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  both  parties,  and  then  returned  again  to  Prance  to  finish  his 
^vels.    The  result  of  his  obsen^ation  abroad  afterward  appeared  in  a  work 
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entitled,  Of  the  State  of  Eurojje,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  his  first  literary 
performance. 

The  suddrn  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1 5 T9»  compelled  Bacon 
to  return  hastily  tu  Eii»xliUid,  and  enji^Ji^e  in  s<^rno  secuLir  employment.  After 
in  vain  s<:>licitin^  his  uncle,  lord  Hurleigh,  to  procure  for  him  such  a  provis- 
ion from  pfovernnient  as  would  allow  him  to  devote  his  time  to  literature  and 
philasophy,  he  entvR'd  (I  ray's  Inn,  where  he  sj>ent  several  years  in  the  study 
of  the  law.  While  engai^i-d  in  practice  jus  a  l)arrister,  however,  he  did  not 
forget  philosophy ;  as  it  a]>j»ears  that  he  sketched,  at  an  early  period  of  litb, 
his  great  work  called  The  J tistau ration  of  the  Sciences.  In  1590,  Bacon  ob- 
tained the  jH)st  of  Counst'l  Extraordinary  to  the  queen;  and  three  years  after 
sat  in  l^arlianuMit  for  the  county  of  MiddL'sex.  As  an  orator  he  is  spoken 
of  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  other  contemporaries  in  terms  of  the  highest  pnuse. 
In  one  of  his  speeches,  he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the  popular  side 
in  a  question  rcsp<»cting  some  large  subsidies  demanded  by  the  court ;  but 
finding  that  he  had  given  gnat  uU'ence  to  her  majesty,  ho  at  onco  altered  his 
tone,  and  condescended  tu  ai)ologize  with  that  servility  which  unhappily  ap- 
peared in  too  many  of  liis  subsequent  actioiLs.  To  lord  Burleigh  and  his  son 
liobert  Cecil,  Bjujim  continui'd  to  crouch  in  the  hope  of  advancement,  till  at 
length,  finding  himself  disap]>oinUd  in  tliat  (|uarter,  he  attached  himself  to 
Burleigh's  rival,  Essex,  who,  with  the  utmost  ardor  of  a  generous  friendship, 
endeavored  U)  procure  for  him,  in  1594,  the  oflicc  of  attorney  general, 
which  was  then  vacant.  In  this  alt*  inpt  he  was,  however,  defeated  tiirough 
the  influence  of  the  Cecils,  who  were  je^ilous  of  both  him  and  his  friends; 
but  he,  in  some  degree,  so^jthed  Bacon's  disappointment  by  presenting  to  him 
an  estate  at  Twickenham,  with  two  thousand  pounds.  It  is  painful  to  relate 
the  manner  in  which  liacon  rej^aid  such  benefits.  When  Essex  was  brought 
to  tri;il  for  a  conspiracy  again>t  the  queen,  the  friend  whom  he  had  so  largely 
obhged,  and  in  whom  he  had  entirely  confided,  not  only  deserted  him  in  the 
hour  of  need,  but  unuee*ssanly  apj)eared  as  counsel  against  him,  and  by 
every  art  and  distorting  ingenuity  of  a  j)lcader,  endeavored  to  magnify  his 
crimes.  He  complied,  moreover,  after  the  Earl's  execution  with  the  queen*s 
request  that  he  would  write  ^1  Didaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  At- 
tempted and  Committed  hy  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex  ;  which  was  published  by 
authority.  Into  such  conduct,  which  indittites  a  lamentable  want  of  liigh 
moral  principle,  courage  and  self-respect.  Bacon  wfis,  in  some  measure,  led 
hy  pecuniary  difticulti«.'S,  into  which  his  improvident  and  ostentatious  habits, 
coupled  with  the  relative  inad<'quacy  of  his  revenues,  had  plunged  him.  By 
maintiiining  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  court,  he  hojK»d  to  secure  that 
professional  advancement  which  would  not  only  fill  his  empty  coffers,  but 
gratify  those  ambitious  longings  that  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  But  temp- 
tations of  this  sort^  thougli  they  may  palliate,  can  never  excuse  such  immo- 
ralities as  those  which  Bacon,  on  UiLs,  and  on  several  future  occasions,  showed 
himself  capahle. 

On  the  acces<)ion  of  James  the  First  to  the  carown  of  England,  the  fortunes 
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of  Uacon  began  to  improve.  IIo  was  knighted  in  the  first  year  of  that  ni<  in- 
arches reign,  and,  in  sub8e<^uent  ycar»,  obtained  suooessivcly  the  offices  of 
Idug^s  counsel,  solicitor-general,  judge  of  the  Marshalsea  court,  and  attorney- 
general,  the  last  of  which  was  l>estowed  u}x>n  him  in  10 1.3.  In  the  exccu- 
tiou  of  his  duties,  ho  did  not  scruple  to  lend  himself  to  the  most  arbitrary 
meaBures  of  tlie  courts  and  even  assisted  in  an  attempt  to  extort  from  an 
aged  clergyman  named  Peacham,  a  confession  of  treason,  by  torturing  him 
on  a  rack.  In  1G19,  Bacon  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  by  being 
created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  Baron  Verulam,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Viscount  8t.  AUians.  As  Chancellor,  it  can  not  be  concealed 
that,  both  in  his  pohticid  and  judicial  capacities,  he  grossly  deserted  his  duty. 
He  not  only  suffered  die  king's  favorite,  Villicrs,  to  interfere  with  his  dccl- 
nooB  as  a  judge,  but  by  accepting  numerous  presents  or  bribes  from  suitors, 
gave  occasion,  in  102 1,  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  his  con- 
demnation and  disgrace.  He  fully  confessed  all  the  articles  of  corruption 
laid  to  his  charge — tw4.'nty-thrce  in  number ;  and  when  waited  upon  by  a 
cominitlee  of  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  confes- 
aion  was  subscril)ed  by  himself,  he  remarked,  *  It  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my 
lieart :  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.' 

Banished  by  this  act  from  public  life.  Bacon  had  now  am[)le  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  his  philosophicid  and  literary  pursuits ;  though  these,  even  while  he 
was  engaged  in  business,  had  by  no  means  been  neglected.     In  1597,  he 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  ^  Essays,'  which  were  afterward  greatly  en- 
larged.   These,  as  he  himself  says  of  them,  ^  come  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms ;  and  like  the  late  new  halt-pence,  the  pieces  are  small,  and  the 
silver  is  good.'     From  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  of  these  *  Essays,' 
and  the  excellence  of  their  style,  the  work  immediately  acquired  great  popu- 
larity, and  to  the  present  day  continues  the  most  generally  read  of  all  the 
author's  productions.     '  It  is  also,'  to  use  the  language  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
*one  of  those  where  the  superiority  of  his  genius  appears  to  the  greatest  ad- 
Ttntage,  the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong  relief 
fenn  the  triteness  of  his  subject    It  may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  in 
a  few  hours,  and,  yet  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fiuLs  to  remark 
aomething  in  it  overlooked  before.    This,  indeed,  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  ali- 
ment they  furnish  to  our  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic  activity  they  impart 
to  our  torpid  faculties.' 

In  1605,  Bacon  published  another  work,  which  still  continues  to  be  ex- 
tensively perused,  under  the  title,  Of  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of 
Learning,  Divine  and  Human.  This  volume  consUtutes  the  first  part  of 
iiis  great  work,  called '  Tlie  Instauration  of  the  Sciences.'  The  second  part,  exv 
titled  Novum  Organum,  is  that  upon  which,  chiefly,  his  high  reputation,  as 
a  philosopher,  is  based,  and  on  tlie  composition  of  which  he  bestowed  moet 
labor.  It  was  not  published  until  1620.  The  concluding  part  of  iho  vol- 
ume relates,  exclusively,  to  revealed  rchgion.    In  the  fi»t  part  of  the  Ad- 
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vancement  of  Learning^  after  considering  the  excellencies  of  knowledge, 
and  the  means  of  disseminating  it,  together  with  what  had  already 
been  done  for  its  advancement,  and  what  omitted,  Bacon  proceeds  to 
divide  the  subject  into  the  three  branches  of  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy ; 
these  having  reference  to  what  he  considers  'the  three  parts  of  man's 
understanding — memory,  imagination,  and  reasoning/  The  second,  and 
most  important  part  of  the  work,  consists  of  aphorisms,  the  first  of  which 
furnishes  a  key  to  tlie  author's  leading  doctrines.  It  is  as  follows : — ^  Man, 
who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and  understand  no  far- 
ther than  he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  observed  of  the 
method  and  order  of  nature.'  This  new  method  of  employing  the  under- 
standing in  adding  to  human  knowledge  was  designed  to  effect  an  entire 
reformation  in  the  intellectual  operations. 

The  third  part  of '  The  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,'  entitled  the  History^ 
Nature,  is  devoted  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  natural  science,  indu^mg 
original  observations  made  by  Bacon  himself^  which,  though  sometimes  in- 
correct, are  useful  in  exemplifying  the  inductive  method  of  searching  lor 
trutL  The  fourth,  is  called  Scala  Iniellectu^y  because  it  points  out  a  aucoet- 
sion  of  steps  by  which  the  understanding  may  ascend  in  such  investigations. 
The  author  projected  two  other  parts  to  the  same  general  work,  but  did  not 
live  to  execute  them.  He  also  produced  another  celebrated  work  entitled. 
Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  the  object  of  which  was  to  discover  secret 
meanings  in  the  mythological  fables  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  aho  JF'elicitia 
of  Queen  Elizabeth^ s  Reign,  a  History  of  King  Henry  the  Eigkthj  a  philo- 
sophical romance  called  the  New  Atlantis,  and  several  minor  productions. 

Though  ignominiously  driven  from  public  lite.  Bacon  devoted  himself  still 
with  untiring  assiduity  to  philosophical  investigations ;  and  one  of  bis  ex- 
periments was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  While  travelling  in  his 
carriage  at  a  time  when  there  was  snow  upon  the  ground,  he  began  to  con- 
sider whether  flesh  might  not  be  preserved  by  snow  as  well  as  by  salt  In 
order  to  make  the  experiment,  he  alighted  at  a  cottage  near  Higfagate, 
bought  a  hen,  and  stuffed  it  with  snow.  This  so  chilled  him  that  he  was 
unable  to  return  home,  but  went  to  the  Earl  of  Arunders  bouse,  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  his  illness  was  so  much  increased  by  th©  dampness  of 
the  bed  into  which  he  was  put,  that  his  death  soon  followed — an  event 
that  occurred  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1C2C,  and  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.  Thus  died  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who,  had  the  virtues  of  his  heart  been  equal 
to  his  genius,  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  or  oonn- 
try  ever  produced.  His  will  contains  the  following  strikingly  prophetic 
passage : — *  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  nune 
own  country  after  some  time  has  passed  over.' 

Bacon,  like  Sidney,  was  *  a  warbler  of  poetic  prose.'  No  English  writer 
has  surpassed  him  in  fervor  and  brilliancy  of  style,  in  force  of  expression,  or 
in  richness  and  magnificence  of  imagery.  Keen  in  discovering  analogies 
where  no  resemblance  is  apparent  to  common  eyes,  he  has  sometinKS  in- 
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rlul^cd,  to  excess,  in  the  exercise  of  this  talent  But  in  general  liis  compari- 
sous  are  not  less  clear  and  apposite  than  full  of  imagination  and  meaning. 
has  treated  of  philosophy  with  all  the  splendor,  yet  none  of  the  vague- 
of  poetry.  Sometimes,  too,  his  style  possesses  a  degree  of  concise- 
very  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  compositions  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
In  the  subjoined  extracts  we  are  aware  that  we  present  but  a  faint  view  of 
the  genius  of  this  wonderful  writer : — 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Am  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  or  the  springs  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter 
kd  loM  itaelf  in  the  ground,  except  it  be  collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it 
may  by  union  comfort  and  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  man 
hath  ftamcd  and  made  spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools,  which  men  have 
aecDBtomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with  accomplishments  of  magnificence 
mad  state,  as  well  as  of  use  and  necessity ;  so  knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from 
dMiie  inspiration  or  spring  Arom  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to  ob- 
Hrlon,  If  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences,  and  places  ap- 
pointed, as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  for  the  receipt  and  comforting  the 
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frfisrning  taketh  away  the  wildncss,  barbarism,  and  fierceness  of  men's  minds, 
Ihpiigii  a  little  of  it  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect .    It  taketh  away  all  levity, 
tsmerity,  and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  ac- 
quainting the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn  back  the  first  of- 
ftrs  and  ooneeits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  but  [what  is]  examined  aud 
tried.    It  taketh  away  all  vain  admiration  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  wcak- 
:  for  an  things  sre  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
*    *    If  a  man  meditate  upon  the  universal  fiame  of  nature,  the  earth  with 
men  upon  it  (the  divineness  of  souls  excepted)  will  not  seem  more  than  an  ant-hiU, 
'Where  some  ants  carry  corn,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and  some  go  empty,  and 
an  to  and  fh>  a  little  heap  of  dust.    It  taketh  away  or  miUgateth  fear  of  death,  or 
adverse  fortune ;  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue,  and  imperfec* 
tioQ  of  manners.    *    *    Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge 
cf  causes  and  the  coaquest  of  all  fears  together.    It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the 
particular  remedies  which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind — 
eometimes  purging  the  ill  humours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  sometimes 
wiping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  api)etite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds 
and  nloerations  thereof,  aud  the  like ;  and  I  will  therefore  conclude  with  the  chief 
MMoa  of  aU,  which  is,  that  it  disi>oseth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed 
ct  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  susceptible  of  refbrma- 
lioiL    For  the  unlearned  man  knoweth  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself,  and 
CiU  fafanself  to  account ;  nor  the  pleasure  of  that  most  pleasant  life,  which  consists 
in  oar  daily  feeling  ourselves  become  better.^    The  good  parts  he  hath,  he  win  learn 
to  show  to  the  ftill,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but  not  much  to  increase  them :  the 
ftolts  he  hath,  he  will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much  to  amend 
them ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still  and  never  whets  his  spythe.    Whereas, 
with  the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the  correction 
and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employment  thereof 


^  This  expression  is  given  in  the  original  in  Latin. 
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PROSPERITY  AND  ADVERSITY. 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude.  Pro§- 
pcrity  is  tlio  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New, 
which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction  and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God*8  favour. 
Yet  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many 
hearselike  airs  as  carols ;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in 
describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not 
without  many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes. 
IVe  see  in  needle-works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work 
upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a 
lightsome  ground  -,  judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of 
the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  where  they  are 
incensed  or  crushed :  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best 
discover  virtue. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it,  to  have  put  more  tmth  and  nntnith 
together  in  few  words,  than  in  that  speech,  '  Whoever  is  delighted  in  solitude,  is 
either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god ;'  for  it  is  most  ti-ue,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred 
and  aversion  towards  society,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage  beast ;  bat 
it  is  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of  the  divine  natm^ 
except  it  proceed,  not  out  of  a  pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  derira  to 
sequester  a  man's  lelf  for  a  higher  conversation :  such  as  is  found  to  have  been 
falsely  and  feUgaodly  in  some  of  the  heathens— as  Epimenides,  the  Candian ;  Nami, 
the  Roman;  Smpedocles,  the  Sicilian;  and  ApoUonius,  of  Tyana;  and  tnily,  and 
really,  in  diven  of  the  ancient  hermits  and  holy  fathers  of  the  church.  But  little 
do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  extendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not 
company,  and  fhces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal 
where  there  is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  nvith  it  a  little :  '  Magna  civitas, 
magna  solitudo,'— ['  Great  city,  great  solitude;']  because  in  a  great  town  fHends  are 
scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part,  which  is  in  less 
neighbourhoods ;  but  we  may  go  farther,  and  afflrm  most  truly,  tliat  it  is  a  mere  and 
miserable  solitude  to  want  true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but  awildcraev: 
and,  even  in  this  scene  also  of  solitude,  whosoever,  in  the  fVame  of  his  nature  and 
•ttflTections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of  the  beast,  and  not  fVom  humanity. 

A  principal  fhiit  of  fViendship  is  the  ease  and  discharge  of  the  fUllncss  of  the 
heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of  stop- 
pings and  suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  body,  and  it  is  not  much 
otherwise  in  the  mind :  you  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoreum  for  the  brain;  but  no  receipt  openeth 
the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  soi- 
picions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  akind  of  dvil 
shrifr  or  confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate  great  kings  and  monarchs  do  let 
upon  this  fruit  of  friendship  whereof  we  speak— so  great,  as  they  purchase  it  many 
times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety  and  greatness :  for  princee,  in  regaid  of  the 
distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants,  cannot  gather  tiiii 
fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves  capable  thereof,  they  raise  some  persona  to  be,  ss 
it  were,  companions,  and  almost  equals  to  themselves,  which  many  tiines  sorteth  to 
inconvenience.  The  modem  languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name  of  fiivour- 
ites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace  or  conversation ;  but  the  Roman 
name  attaineth  the  true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  '  participes  curanim,' 
[participators  in  cares;]  for  it  is  that  which  tieth  the  knot:  and  we  sec  plainly  that 
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this  hath  been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but  by  the  wisest  and 
most  politic  that  ever  rcig^ned,  who  have  oHontimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
aervants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends,  and  allowed  others  likewise  to 
call  them  in  the  same  manner.using  the  word  which  is  received  between  private  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comincus  observeth  of  his  first  master.  Duke  Charles 
the  Hardy — namely,  that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none;  and,  least 
of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him  most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  saith, 
that  towards  his  latter  time,  tiiat  closeness  did  impair  and  a  little  perish  his  under- 
ftaoding.  Surely  Comineus  might  have  made  the  same  Judgment  also,  if  it  had 
pleased  him,  of  his  second  master,  Louis  XI.,  whoso  closeness  was  indeed  his  tor- 
mentor. The  parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true,  '  Cor  ne  edito,' — ['  Eat  not 
the  heart.']  Certainly  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those  that  want  ftiendi 
to  oi»en  themselves  unto,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts ;  but  one  thing  is  mo0t 
admirable,  (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first  fhiit  of  iVicndship,)  which  is,  that 
thb  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it 
redoublcth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves ;  for  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth 
his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joycth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  grielk 
to  his  (Hend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that  it  is,  in  truth,  of  operation  upon  a 
flip's  mind  of  like  virtue  as  the  alchymists  used  to  attribute  to  their  stone  for  man's 
body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary  effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature ; 
hvt  yet,  without  praying  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a  manifest  image  of  this  in 
it^  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth 
•■y  natural  action,  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and  dulleth  any  violent  im- 
pmwluii — and  even  so  is  it  of  minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  fViendship  is  healthful  and  sovereign  for  the  understanding, 
«i  the  first  is  for  the  affections ;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  Ikir  day  in  the 
affections  firom  storm  and  tempests,  but  it  maketh  daylight  in  tbe  understanding, 
out  of  darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts.  Neither  is  this  to  be  nnderstood  only 
of  faithful  connsel,  which  a  man  receivcth  from  his  fHend ;  bnt  before  you  come 
to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fk-aught  with  many  thoughts,  his 
wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the  communicating  and  dis- 
oonning  with  another ;  he  tosseth  his  thoughts  more  easily — he  marshalleth  them 
more  orderly — he  sceth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into  words — finally, 
he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a  day's 
meditation.  It  was  well  said  by  Themistoclcs  to  the  king  of  Persia, '  That  speech  was 
like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put  abroad* — whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in  fig- 
ure, whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs.  Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of  friend- 
ship, in  opening  the  understanding,  restrained  only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  give 
a  man  counsel  (they  indeed  arc  best,)  but  even  without  that  a  man  leameth  of  him- 
self, and  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his  wits  as  against  a  stone, 
which  itself  cuts  not.  In  a  word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or 
pctnre,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship  complete,  that  other  point  which 
Beth  more  open,  and  fallcth  within  vulgar  observation — which  is  fkithfnl  counsel 
from  a  friend.  Heraclitus  saith  well,  in  one  of  his  enigmas, '  Dry  light  is  ever  the 
best*/  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  by  counsel  from  another, 
is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which  comcth  from  his  own  understanding  and  judg- 
ment, which  is  ever  iniVised  and  drenched  in  his  affections  and  customs.  So  as  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  giT- 
eth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  fiatterer ;  for 
there  is  no  such  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one 
concerning  manners,  the  other  concerning  business:  for  the  first,  the  best  preserva- 
tive to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend.    The  calling 
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of  A  man  s  self  to  a  strict  account,  is  a  mediciuc  sometimes  too  pierciTig  an<I  corro- 
iiivc ;  reading  good  books  of  morality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead ;  observing  our  faultj>  in 
others  is  sometimes  impruper  for  our  case ;  but  the  best  receipt  (Ik'sI,  I  say.  to 
work,  and  bi^st  to  take)  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.    It  is  a  strange  thing  to 
behold  what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many  (especially  of  the  greater 
sort)  do  commit,  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage 
both  of  their  fkmo  and  fortune :  for,  as  St.  James  saith,  they  are  as  men  '  that 
look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and  presently  forget  their  own  shape  and  favour  :*  as 
for  business,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,,  that  two  eyes  see  no  more  than  one ;  or 
that  a  gamester  seeth  always  more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man  in  anger  is  as 
vise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-aud- twenty  letters ;  or,  that  a  musket  may 
be  shot  off  as  well  upon  the  arm  as  uiton  a  rest ;  and  such  other  fond  and  liigb 
imaginations  to  think  himst-lf  all  in  all :  but  when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good 
oonnsel  is  that  which  setteth  business  straight ;  and  if  any  man  think  that  he 
will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  l>e  by  pieces,  asking  counsel  in  ono  business  of  one 
man,  and  in  another  business  of  another  mnn ;  it  is  as  well  (that  is  to  say,  better, 
perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all.)  but  he  runneth  two  dangers ;  one,  that  he 
■hall  not  be  faith l\illy  counselled — for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a  per- 
ftct  and  entire  friend,  to  have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and 
crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that  giveth  it ;  the  other,  that  he  shall  hare 
cotmael  given,  hurtAil  and  unsafe  (though  with  good  meaning.)  and  mixed  partly 
of  mischief  and  partly  of  remedy — even  }ls  if  you  would  call  a  physician,  that  is 
thought  good  for  the  euro  of  the  disease  you  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted 
"With  your  body — and,  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way  for  present  cure,  but  over- 
throweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind,  and  so  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  pa- 
tient :  but  a  friend,  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate,  will  beware,  by 
i^irthcring  any  present  business,  how  he  dasheth  upon  other  inconvenience — and, 
therefore,  rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels,  for  they  will  rather  distract  and  mis- 
lead, than  settle  and  direct.    After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  fViendship  (peace  in 
the  attections,  and  support  of  the  judgment,)  followeth  tlie  last  fVuit,  which  is,  like 
the  pomegranate,  Aill  of  many  kernels— I  mean,  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all  ac- 
tions and  occasions.    Hero,  the  best  way  to  rt^pri'sent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of 
flrlendflhip,  is  to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  con  not  do 
himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a  sjiaring  si>eech  of  the  ancients  to  say 
*  that  a  fViend  is  another  himself.'    Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times  in  desirB 
of  some  things  which  they  principally  take  to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  fin- 
ishing of  a  work,  or  the  like.   If  a  man  have  a  true  fViend,  he  may  rest  almost  secure 
that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  ai\er  him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it  were, 
two  lives  in  his  desires.    A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  Ixxly  is  confined  to  a  place; 
but  where  tHcndship  Is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him  and  his  dep- 
uty ;  ibr  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  fViend.    How  many  things  arc  there  which 
a  man  can  not,  with  any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself  1    A  man  can  scarce 
allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty,  much  less  ext^>l  them  ;  a  man  can  not  some- 
times brook  to  supplicate  or  bog;  and  a  mmibor  of  the  like,  but  all  these  things 
are  gracefhl  in  a  fViend's  mouth,  which  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.    So,  again,  a 
man's  person  hath  many  pniper  relations  which  he  can  not  put  off.    A  man  can 
not  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ;  to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his  enemy 
but  uiK>n  terms :  whereas  a  fViend  may  speak  us  the  case  requhres,  and  not  as  it 
■ortoth  with  the  i^erson.    But  to  enumerate  these  things  were  endlew:  I  hftTe  given 
the  rule,  where  a  man  can  not  fitly  play  his  own  part ;  if  he  hare  not  a  fHend,  he 
may  quit  the  stage. 

From  the  eminent  and  distinguished  prose  writers  whom  we  bave  just 
notioedy  we  now  revert  to  a  usofiil,  though  less  brilhant,  class  of  authora — 
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The  English  Chroniclers — a  continuous  succession  of  whom  was  kept  up 
during  the  entire  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Of  thtvse  writers, 
Grafton,  Stow,  lloliushed,  Hooker,  Boteviiie,  Uarrison,  Hakluyt,  and  I'ur- 
chas  first  ckim  our  attention. 

Richard  Grafton,  the  first  of  these  writers  mentioned,  was  by  trade  a 
printer,  and  practiced  the  typographical  art  in  the  city  of  London  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  through  the  reigns  of  that 
monarches  two  immediate  successors,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after  Eliza- 
beth ascended  the  throne.  Being  printer  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  Grafton  was 
employed,  after  the  death  of  that  young  king,  to  prepare  the  proclamation 
which  declared  the  suceeasion  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  crown.  For  this 
nmplo  professional  act,  he  wiis  deprived  of  his  patent,  and  afterward, 
ostensibly  for  the  same  rcasou,  committed  to  prison.  Wliile  thus  removed 
fix>m  his  regular  caUing,  he  compiled  An  Abridgment  of  the  Chronicles  of 
EngUmdy  which  was  published  in  1562.  Tlie  work  possesses  little  merit  for 
originality,  and  the  author,  tliough  sometimes  referred  to  as  authority  by 
modem  compilers,  holds  but  a  low  rank  among  English  historians.  It  does 
not  afiford  any  passage  that  our  design  requires  us  to  introduce. 

John  Stow  was  contemporar}'  with  Grafton,  and  enjoyed  a  much  liigher 

reputation  as  an  accurate  and  impartial  recorder  of  public  events.     He  was 

the  son  of  a  respectable  tailor,  and  was  bom  in  London  in  1 525.     Of  his  youth 

ziothing  is  farther  known  than  that  he  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade, 

«uid  early  exhibited  a  strong  inclination  for  antiquarian  research.     By  indus- 

Xij  and  perseverance  he  ac(|uired,  while  still  following  his  business,  a  vast 

amount  of  historical  information;  and,  in  1560,  he  formed  the  design  of 

c^ompoeing  annals  of  English  history.     To  prepare  himself  to  execute  this 

<lesign  successftilly,  ho  abandoned  his  trade,  and  travelled  on  foot  through  a 

considerable  part  of  England,  for  the  pur})ose  of  examining  the  historical 

snanuscripts  preserved  in  cathedrals  and  other  public  establishments.    He 

also  enlaiged,  as  far  as  liis  pecuniary  means  would  allow  him,  his  collectioii 

of  old  books  and  manuscripts,  of  which  there  were,  at  that  time,  many  scat- 

"ti^red  throughout  the  countr}',  in  consequence  of  the  recent  suppression  of 

Vdonasteries  by  Henry  the  Eighth.     He  was,  however,  compelled,  through 

necessity,  to  resume  his  trade,  and  his  studies  were  suspended,  till,  by  tlie 

Isoonty  of  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  enabled  again  to  prose- 

oute  them. 

In  1565,  Stow  published  his  Summary  of  English  Chronicles,  embracing 

Hie  period  which  elapsed  from  the  coming  in  of  Brutus,  until  the  commenco- 

xnent  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     Tliis  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 

Xieioester,  and  was  founded  on  a  curious  tract  written  by  that  nobleman's 

grandfiither  while  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower.    The  original  chronicle  was 

entitled  7%«  Tree  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  dedicated  to  Henry  the 

Bghth,  but  it  never  came  into  that  monarch's  hands. 
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Tlio  <l»:itli  of  bishop  I*arkcr  in  167o,  materially  reduced  Stow's  income, 
thini'Wi  ln»  still  manai'ed  to  oontirmo  liis  ros<*arclies,  to  which  his  whi^etime 
and  on«'r<n(»s  wcro  now  d(*vott*d.  Aft^T  m«any  years  of  lalK>riou»  rt*swirch 
and  sc'vero  study,  ai»i>oari.'(l,  in  1598,  his  S arret/  of  Loitdo?i,  the  be>t  known 
of  his  writin<»s,  and  thi*  wt»rk  which  has  siTvod  Jis  the  basis  of  allsubsequt^nt 
historii's  of  tiiat  motropolis.  Jlo  wroto  another  wc>rk,  his  large  Chroniclc^or 
Hlstort/  of  Kiifflaud,  on  which  ho  bpstow«'d  forty  years'  labor,  and  which  he 
was  very  anxious  to  publish  ;  but  no  part  of  it,  excepting  an  extract  under 
the  title  of  Annals  of  Eutjland,  ever  apjioarod. 

In  his  old  ai;»*  StowV  poverty  was  such  its  to  compel  him  to  solicit  public 
charitv.  With  this  view  he  made  two  apj>lications  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  but  with  little  succ<'ss.  He  at  length  apj^ealed  to  James 
tlio  First,  and  received  the  royal  license  *  to  repair  to  churches,  or  other 
places,  to  receive  the  gratuities  and  charit;ible  benevolence  of  well-di<j>osed 
people.'  It  Ls  httlo  to  the  honor  of  the  contemporaries  of  this  worthy  and 
industrious  man,  that  he  should  have  b(M»n  thus  literally  reduced  to  beggary. 
Under  the  j>rcssure  of  want  and  disease  Stow  died  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1605, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Andrew  Undor  Shaft,  London,  where  a  suitable  monument  was  afterward 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow. 

The  works  of  this  interesting  author,  though  possessing  few  graces  of  style, 
have  always  K^en  highly  esteemed  for  accuracy  and  research.  lie  used 
often  to  declare  that,  in  comjxjsing  them  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
swayed  either  by  fe^ir,  favor,  or  mahce ;  but  that  he  had  impartially,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  delivered  the  truth.  So  highly  was  his  accuracy 
esteemed  by  contem])orary  authors,  that  even  Bacon  and  Camden  were 
accustomed  to  take  statements  upon  his  sole  authority.  We  shall  conclude 
those  remarks  with  the  following  extract,  taken  from  the  *  Sur\'ey  of  I-iondon.' 

SPORTS  UPON  THE  ICE  IN  ELIZABETH'S  REiaN. 

When  that  great  moor  which  washeth  Moorfields,  at  the  north  wall  of  the  dty,  it 
frozen  over,  groat  companies  of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice ;  then  fttchfav 
a  run,  and  setting  their  feet  at  a  distance,  and  placing  their  bodies  sidewise,  th«J 
slide  a  great  way.  Others  take  lieaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  great  mill-ttoiies,  and 
make  seats;  many  going  before,  draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  \ff 
the  hand  in  going  so  fast;  some  clipping  with  their  feet,  all  fall  down  together;  some 
are  better  practiced  to  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  as  the  legs  of  some  beasts, 
and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands  headed  with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike 
against  the  ice ;  and  these  men  go  on  with  speed  as  doth  a  bird  in  the  air,  or  darti 
shots  from  some  warlike  engine :  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at  a  distance, 
and  run  one  against  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with  these  stakes,  wherewith  one  or 
both  parties  are  thrown  down,  not  without  some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after  their 
fkll,  by  reason  of  tlie  violent  motion,  are  carried  a  good  distance  fW>m  one  another; 
and  wheresoever  the  ice  dotli  touch  tlieir  head  it  rubs  off  all  the  skin,  and  lays  it 
bare ;  and  if  one  fall  upon  liis  log  or  arm,  it  is  usually  broken ;  but  young  men, 
greedy  of  honour,  and  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exercise  themselves  in  counter- 
feit battles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more  strongly  when  they  come  toillB 
food  earnest. 


■* 
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Raphael  Holinbued,  to  whom  wc  have  already  had  frequent  occasion 
to  refer,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  early  chroniclers,  though 
of  his  history,  nothing  is  known  farther  than  that  he  died  about  1580. 
Toward  The  Chronicles  to  which  Uoliushed's  name  is  attached,  John 
Hooker,  an  uncle  of  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Francis  Bvjte- 
ville,  an  individual  of  whom  nothing  has  been  recorded,  farther  than  that 
he  was  *  a  man  of  gr(?at  learning  and  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  lover  of 
antiquities,'  and  William  Harrison,  contributed.  Prefixed  to  the  histoiical 
portion  of  the  work  is  a  description  of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants,  by  Harri- 
8QII,  which  is  still  highly  valued,  as  affording  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  tlie  people,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tiiry.  This  is  followed  by  a  history  of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
hy  Holinshed ;  a  history  and  description  of  Ireland,  by  one  liichard  Stani- 
hunt,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known ;  additional  chronicles  of  Ireland, 
translated  or  written  by  Holinshed  and  Hooker ;  a  description  and  history 
of  Scotland  mostly  traaslat^'d  from  Hector  Boece,  by  Holinshed  and  Harri- 
son ;  and  a  History  of  England,  by  Holinshed,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  1677,  when  the  '  Chronicles'  were  published.  It  was  from  the  translation 
of  Boece  that  Shakspeare,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  derived  the  ground- 
work of  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

Among  the  authors  who  combined  their  researches  and  learning  to  pro- 
duce theae  *  Chronicles,'  William  Harrison  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable ; 
and  wo  are  tempted  to  quote  from  '  The  Chronicles,*  some  of  his  sarcapitic  re- 
marks on  the  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries,  their  extravagance  in  dress, 
and  the  growth  of  luxury  among  them.  But  his  account  of  the  languages 
of  Britain,  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the  object  we  have  before  us  in  these 
lectures,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the 
style,  highly  amusing,  is  here  given  in  preference  to  any  other  extract : — 

THE  LANGUAGES  OF  BRITAIN. 

Ihe  British  tongue  called  Cymric  doth  yet  remain  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
h  BOW  called  Wales,  whither  the  Britons  were  driven  after  the  Saxons  had  made  a 
MB  oomqiMrt  of  the  other,  which  wc  now  call  England,  although  the  pristine  inter- 
eonne  thereof  be  not  a  little  diminished  by  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  Saxon  speeches 
withal.  Howbeit,  many  poesies  and  writings  (in  making  whereof  that  nation  hath 
evermore  delighted)  are  yet  extant  in  my  time,  whereby  some  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  present  language  may  easily  be  discerned,  notwithstanding  that 
among  all  these  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  which  can  set  down  any  sound  and  taH 
teitimony  of  their  own  original,  in  remembrance  whereof  their  hards  and  cunning 
men  hare  been  most  slack  and  negligent.    *    * 

Next  unto  the  British  speech,  the  Latin  tongue  was  brought  in  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  manner  generally  planted  through  the  whole  region,  as  the  French  was  after 
by  the  Normans.  Of  this  tongue  I  will  not  say  much,  because  there  are  few  which 
be  not  skillful  in  the  same.  Howbeit,  as  the  speech  itself  is  easy  and  delectable,  so 
bith  it  perverted  the  names  of  the  ancient  rivers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britain,  in 
toch  wise,  that  in  these  our  days  their  old  British  denominations  are  quite  grown 
cut  of  memory,  and  yet  those  of  the  new  Latin  left  as  most  uncertain.    This  re- 
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niaiDcfh,  ako,  unto  my  time,  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  that  all  our  deeds,  eri- 
dences,  chartcra,  and  writings  of  record,. are  set  down  in  the  Latin  tong;ue,  though 
now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto  the  copies  and  court-rolls,  and  processes  of  courti 
and  leets  registered  in  the  same. 

The  tUrd  language  apparently  known  is  the  Scythian,^  or  High  Dutch,  induced  it 
first  by  the  Saxons  (which  the  Britons  call  Saysonaec,^  as  they  do  the  speaker! 
Sayson),  a  hard  and  rough  kind  of  speech,  God  wot,  when  our  nation  was  brought 
first  into  acquaUitance  withal,  but  now  changed  with  us  into  a  far  more  fine  and  eiiy 
kind  of  utterance,  and  so  polished  and  helped  with  new  and  milder  words,  that  it  is 
to  be  avouched  how  there  is  no  one  speech  under  the  sun  spoken  in  our  time,  tbi& 
hath  or  can  have  more  variety  of  words,  copiousness  of  phrases,  or  figures  and  flo*'' 
ers  of  eloquence,  than  hath  our  English  tongue,  although  some  have  affirmed  ti^ 
rather  to  bark  as  dogs  than  talk  like  men,  because  the  most  of  our  words  (as  tb^S 
do  indeed)  incline  unto  one  syllable.    This,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  testimony  t^^ 
maining  still  of  our  language,  derived  from  the  Saxons,  that  the  general  name,  fiC^ 
the  most  part,  of  every  skillAil  artificer  in  his  trade  endeth  in  here  with  us,  albeit  t]»^ 
k  be  left  out,  and  er  only  inserted,  as  scrivenhere,  writehore,  shiphere,  &c — for  scri^ 
ener,  writer,  and  shipper,  &c.  \  beside  many  other  relics  of  that  speecb  never  to 
abolished. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Norman  or  French  language  over  Into  our  oonn^^ 
try,  and  therein  were  our  laws  written  for  a  long  time.  Our  children,  also,  were,  bf^^ 
an  especial  decree,  taught  first  to  speak  the  same,  and  thereunto  enforced  to  team 
their  constructions  in  the  French,  whensoever  they  were  set  to  the  grammar-schocd. 
In  like  sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or  other  clergymen,  were  admitted  unto  any  eccle- 
siastical fimction  here  among  us,  but  such  as  came  out  of  religious  booses  firom  be- 
yond the  seas,  to  the  end  they  should  not  use  the  English  tongue  in  their  sermons 
to  the  people.  In  the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  contempt,  that  moat  men  thought 
it  no  small  dishonour  to  speak  any  English  there ;  which  bravery  took  its  hold  at 
the  last  likewise  in  the  country  with  every  ploughman,  that  even  the  Tery  carten 
befui  to  wax  weary  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  laboured  to  speak  French,  which 
■8  then  was  counted  no  small  token  of  gentility.  And  no  marvel ;  for  every  French 
rascal,  when  he  came  once  hither,  was  taken  for  a  gentleman,  only  because  he  was 
proud,  and  could  use  his  own  language.  And  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  English 
and  British  epeeches  quite  out  of  the  country.  But  in  vain ;  for  fai  the  time  of  Kiqg 
Edward  I.,  to  wit,  toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  the  French  itaelf  ceased  to  be 
spoken  generally,  but  most  of  all  and  by  law  in  the  midst  of  Edward  III.,  and  then 
began  the  English  to  recover  and  grow  in  more  estimation  than  befbre ;  notwith- 
standing that,  among  our  artificers,  the  most  part  of  their  implements,  tools,  and 
words  of  art,  retain  still  their  French  denominations  even  to  these  car  days,  as  the 
language  itself  is  used  hkewise  in  sundry  courts,  books  of  record,  and  matters  of 
law ;  whereof  here  is  no  place  to  make  any  particular  rehearsal.  Afterward,  also^ 
by  diligent  travail  of  GcofiVey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  in  the  timo  of  Richard  IL, 
and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John  Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,  <mr  said  tongoe 
was  brought  to  an  excellent  pass,  notwithstanding  that  it  never  came  unto  the  type 
of  perfection  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wherein  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Sa- 
rum,  John  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and  excellent  writers,  have  ftilly  accomplished 
the  omature  of  the  same,  to  their  great  praise  and  immortal  commendation;  al- 
though not  a  few  other  do  greatly  seek  to  strain  the  same,  by  fbnd  aflfectation  of 
fbreign  and  strange  words,  presuming  that  to  be  the  best  English  which  is  most  cor- 
mpted  wilh  external  terms  of  eloquence  and  sound  of  many  syllables.  But  as  this 
excellency  of  the  English  tongue  is  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part  of  this  island, 

1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  term  is  here  misapplied. 
>  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  still  speak  of  the  English  as  Sassenach 
Saxons). 
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fo  in  Wales  the  greatest  number  (as  I  said)  retain  still  their  own  ancient  language, 
that  of  the  north  part  of  the  said  country  being  less  corrupted  than  the  other,  and 
therefore  reputed  for  the  better  in  their  own  estimation  and  judgment.  This,  also,  is 
proper  to  us  Englishmen,  that  since  ours  is  a  middle  or  intermediate  language,  and 
neither  too  rough  nor  too  smooth  in  utterance,  we  may  with  much  facility  learn  any 
other  language,  beside  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  spealL  it  naturally,  as  if  we  were 
home-bom  in  those  countries ;  and  yet  on  the  other  side  it  &lleth  out,  I  wot  not  by  what 
other  means,  that  few  foreign  nations  can  rightly  pronounce  ours,  without  some  and 
that  great  note  of  imperibction,  especially  the  Frenchmen,  who  also  seldom  write  any 
thhog  that  savoureth  of  English  truly.  But  this  of  all  the  rest  doth  breed  most  ad- 
miration with  me,  that  if  any  stranger  doth  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation  of  our 
tongae,  yet  in  age  he  swenreth  so  much  from  the  same,  that  he  is  worse  therein  than 
tyer  he  was,  and  thereto,  peradyenture,  halteth  not  a  little  also  in  his  own,  as  I  have 
seen  by  experience  in  Reginald  Wolfe,  and  others,  whereof  I  have  justly  marvelled. 

The  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men,  whose  country  the  Britons  call  Cemiw,  have  a 
speech  in  like  sort  of  their  own,  and  such  as  hath  indeed  more  affinity  with  the 
Armorican  tongue  than  I  can  well  discuss  of  Yet  in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both 
bat  a  corrupted  kind  of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerating  in  these  days  (torn  the 
old,  that  if  either  of  them  do  meet  with  a  Welshman,  they  are  not  able  at  the  first 
to  understand  one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some  odd  words,  without  the 
help  of  interpreters.  And  no  marvel,  in  mine  opinion,  that  the  British  of  Cornwall 
is  thus  corrupted,  since  the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in  the  north  and  south  part 
of  Wales  doth  differ  so  much  in  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland  doth  fh)m 
that  which  is  spoken  among  us  here  in  this  side  of  the  island,  as  I  have  said  already. 

The  Scottish-English  hath  been  much  broader  and  less  pleasant  in  utterance  than 
oars,  because  that  nation  hath  not,  till  of  late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  same  to  any 
perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  such  in  manner  as  Englishmen  themselves  did  speak  for 
the  most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  any  great  amendment  of  our  language  had 
not,  as  then,  extended  itself  Howbcit.  in  ova  time  the  Scottish  language  cndeavoureth 
to  come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  match,  our  tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copiooa- 
ness  of  words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by  a  history  of  the  Apocr>i)ha  translated 
into  Scottish  verse  by  Hudson,  dedicated  to  the  king  of  that  country,  and  containing 
fix  books,  except  my  memory  do  fail  mc. 

Ilakluyt  is  another  of  the  laborious  compilers  of  this  period,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation,  in  an  acceptable  form,  of  narratives 
which  would  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability,  have  &llen  into  oblivion. 
Hie  department  of  history  he  chose  for  his  labors  was  that  which  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  naval  adventures  and  discoveries  of  his  countrymen. 

Richard  Hakluyt  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London  in  1553,  and  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Westminster  school.  From  Westminster  he 
entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where,  besides  the  regular  studies  of 
the  university,  he  engaged  in  an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  various  lan- 
guages, on  geographical  and  maritime  subjects,  toward  which  he  had  early 
evinced  a  strong  inclination.  He  soon  acquired,  in  these  departments  of 
knowledge,  such  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed  to  lecture  at  Oxford  on 
cosmography  and  the  collateral  sciences ;  and  he  carried  on,  at  iiiQ  same 
time,  a  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  continental  geographers,  OrteUus 
and  Mercator.  Uaving  taken  orders  he  obtained  a  desirable  parish  in  Suf- 
folk, but  resigned  it  for  the  chaplaincy  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  cultivated 
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the  acquaintance  of  jiU  persons  there,  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy and  mjiritune  history. 

On  his  return  from  France,  in  1588,  llakluyt  was  appointed  by  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  one  of  the  society  of  counsellors,  assistants,  and  adventurers,  to  whom 
ho  assigned  lus  patent  for  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  America.  He 
had,  a  few  years  previously  to  this  apfH>intm(?ut,  published  two  small  vol- 
umi^  of  voyages  to  America ;  but  those  are  now  included  in  a  much  larger 
work  in  three  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1600,  and  the 
other  two  during  tlio  two  previous  years.  The  title  which  the  whole  bea» 
is,  The  Principal  Navigations^  Voyages,  Traffiques^  and  Discoveries  of  the 
English  Nation,  made  by  Sea  or  Over  Land,  to  the  Remote  and  Farthest 
Distant  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  within  the  compass  of  these  1500  years.  In 
the  first  volume  arc  c^ontained  accounts  of  v(.)yages  to  the  north  and  north- 
east ;  the  true  stite  of  Iceland ;  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  and  the 
expedition  of  Ihe  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz.  In  the  second,  the  author  relates 
accountiJ  of  voyages  to  the  south  and  south-east ;  and  in  the  third  he  gives 
the  particulars  connected  with  expeditions  to  North  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  round  the  world.  The  work  contains  narratives  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  voyjiges,  beside  many  relative  documents,  such  as  patents, 
instructions,  and  lett^^rs.  To  this  collection  all  the  subsecjuent  compilers  id 
this  department  of  history  have  been  largely  indebted.  In  his  preface,  the 
author  strongly  evinces  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  and  presents  the  following 
interesting  summary  of  the  foreign  n-lations  of  England  at  that  period. 
*  Which  of  the  kings  of  England  before  Her  Majesty,'  he  remarks,  *  displayed 
their  banners  in  the  Caspian  Sea  ?  Which  of  them  have  traded  with  the 
emj^eror  of  Per^^ia,  and  obtained  fur  her  merchants  numerous  and  important 
privileges  i  Who,  at  any  time  iK^oro,  beheld  an  English  regiment  in  the 
stately  porch  of  the  Grand  Signit)r  at  Constantinople  ?  Who  ever  found 
English  consuls  and  commercial  agents  at  Tri])olis  in  Syria ;  at  Aleppo,  at 
IJabylon,  at  J^alsara:  and  still  more,  who,  Ix-foro  this  period,  ever  heard  of 
Englishmen  at  Goa  ?  W^hat  English  sliij>s  did  heretofore  anchor  in  the  great 
river  Plate,  pass  and  repass  the  straits  of  Magellan,  rango  along  the  coasts 
of  C'hili,  Peru,  and  all  the  western  side  of  New  Spain,  farther  indeed  than  the 
vessels  of  any  other  nation  had  ev(;r  ventured :  traverse  the  immense  surfiK« 
of  the  South  Si'a,  land  upon  the  Lazones,  in  despite  of  the  enemy ;  enter  into 
alliances,  amity,  and  traffic  with  the  princ4\s  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Isle  of 
Java ;  double  the  famous  Cape  of  GcK)d  IIoi>e,  arrive  at  the  isle  of  St  He- 
lena, and  last  of  all,  return  home  richly  laden  with  the  commodities  of  China.' 
niis  work,  however,  as  a  whole,  em])racnig  five  quarto  volumee,  is  too  pralis 
to  be  iiiterestinn:. 

llakluyt  was  the  author,  also,  of  translations  of  two  foreign  works  on  Fkx- 
ida;  and,  when  in  Paris,  he  published  an  enlarged  editionof  ahistoiyinthe 
I^tin  language,  entitled  De  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Orbe  Netfo^  by  Mutyr,  an 
Italian  author.  This  work  was  afterward  translated  into  Englisli  by  one 
Loky  a  person  of  whom  no  &rther  mention  is  made.    In  1601,  Haklojt 
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published  the  Discoveries  of  the  World,  from  the  First  Original  to  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  1555,  translated,  with  additions,  from  the  Portugueso  of  Anto- 
nio Galvano,  governor  of  Tematc,  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1005,  he  waa 
made  prebendary  of  Westminster,  which,  with  the  rectory  of  Wetheringset 
In  Suffolk,  already  alluded  to,  was  the  only  ecclesiastical  promotion  that  hr) 
€ver  received.  Ilakluyt  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1616,  and 
iras  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  amid  the  tombs  of  other  illustrious  dead. 
At  his  death,  his  manuscript  remains,  which  were  very  numerous,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Purchas,  a  brother  clerg}'man,  by  whom  they  were  afterward 
dispersed  through  his  own  four  volumes  of  voyages  and  discoveries. 

Samuel  Purchas  was  born  at  Thaxste^d,  Essex,  in  1577,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge ;  but  in  what  college  does  not  appear.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  university  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and,  in  1604,  obtained  the 
iricarage  of  Eastwood  in  Essex.  This,  however,  he  soon  resigned  in  favor  of 
liis  brother,  and  removed  to  London,  the  better  to  prosecute  his  studies.  In 
1615,  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  bachelor  of  divinity,  having  previously 
veoeived  the  same  honor  from  the  luiiversity  of  Cambridge.  Uo  was,  at 
about  the  same  period,  made  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in  Loudon, 
and  chaplain  to  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Though  Purchas,  during  his  whole  clerical  hfe,  strictly  fulfilled  the  sacred 
functions  of  his  ministry,  yet  he  still  devoted  much  time  to  the  reading  of 
accounts  of  voyages,  and  tnivels,  and  to  the  study  of  the  geograjJiy  of 
fioreign  countries.  In  1613,  before  Ilakluyt's  death/lie  publisLed  a  volume 
nnder  the  title  of  Purchas  his  Pilg^rimage  ;  or  Relations  of  the  World  and 
MJke. Religions  Observed  in  all  Ages  and  Places  Discovered  from  the  Creation 
amA  Mb  Present ;  and,  in  1625,  appeared  his  great  work,  a  history  of 
"vxiyii^cs  in  four  volumes,  entitled  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage,  These  two  works 
fixm  a  continuation  of  Ilakluyt's  collection,  but  on  a  more  extended  plan, 
aoid  in  point  of  merit  they  are  strikingly  similar.  Purchas  has,  however, 
one  trait  pecuhar  to  himself, — that  of  interlarding  theological  reflections  and 
discussions  with  hLs  narratives.  His  death  occurred  in  1628,  not  in  prison, 
as  has  often  been  asserted,  but  at  his  own  residence  in  London,  and  in  the 
'fiftjr-second  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  his  great  work,  Purchas  wrote  Microcosmus^  or  the  History  of 

JfcM^  and  a  Funeral  Sermon,  both  of  which  were  published  in  1619  :  he 

iko  {Rodaoed  the  King^s  Tower  and  Triumphant  Arch  of  London,  which 

tgpMied  in  1623.     He  was  a  wTiter  of  much  ingenuity,  of  which  the  fol- 

blling  quaint  analogy  of  the  sea  from  his  *  Pilgrimage'  is  certain  proof: — 

TUE  SEA. 

As  Ck)d  hath  combined  the  sea  and  land  into  one  globe,  so  their  joint  combination 
ad  nratnal  aasistaiioe  is  necessary  to  secular  happiness  and  glory.  The  sea  covereth 
one  half  of  this  patrimony  of  man,  whereof  God  set  him  in  possession  when  he  said, 
'B«pkolih  the  earth,  and  sabdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
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and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth.'  Thus  should  man  at  once  lose  half  his  inheritance,  if  the  art  of  navigaUoa 
did  not  enable  him  to  manage  this  untamed  beast,  and  with  the  bridle  of  the  winds 
and  saddle  of  his  shipping,  to  make  him  serviceable.  Now,  for  the  services  of  the 
sea,  they  are  innumerable:  it  is  the  great  purveyor  of  the  world's  commodities  to  our 
use ;  conveyor  of  the  excess  of  rivers ;  uniter,  by  traffic,  of  all  nations :  it  presents 
the  eye  with  diversified  colours  and  motions,  and  is,  as  it  were,  with  rich  brooches, 
adorned  with  various  islands.  It  is  an  open  field  for  merchandise  in  peace ;  a  pitched 
field  for  the  most  dreadiXil  fights  of  war ;  yields  diversity  of  fish  and  fowl  for  diet; 
materials  for  wealth,  medicine  for  health,  simples  for  medicines,  pearls,  and  other 
Jewels  for  ornament;  amber  and  ambcrgrisc  for  delight;  'the  wonders  of  the 
Lord  in  the  deep'  for  instruction,  variety  of  creatures  for  use,  multiplicity  of 
natures  for  contemplation,  diversity  of  accidents  for  admiration,  compendiousnesi 
to  the  way,  to  Aill  bodies  healthful  evacuation,  to  the  thirsty  earth  fertile  moisture, 
to  distant  fViends  pleasant  meeting,  to  wear}'  persons  delightfhl  refVeahing,  to  studious 
and  religious  minds  a  map  of  knowledge,  mystery  of  temperance,  cxerdae  of  con- 
tinence ;  school  of  prayer,  meditation,  devotion,  and  sobriety ;  refagc  to  the  dis- 
tressed, portage  to  the  merchant,  passage  to  the  traveller,  customs  to  the  prince; 
springs,  lakes,  rivers  to  the  earth ;  it  hath  on  it  tempests  and  calms  to  chastise  the 
sins,  to  exercise  the  faith,  of  seamen ;  manifold  afiVctions  in  itself,  to  afiect  and 
stupify  the  subtlest  philosopher;  sustaineth  movable  fortresses  fbr  the  soldier; 
maintaincth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  deA?nce  and  watery  garrison  to  guard  the 
state ;  entertains  the  sun  with  vapours,  the  moon  with  obsequiousness,  the  stars  also 
with  a  natural  looking-glass ;  the  sky  with  clouds,  the  air  with  temperateness,  the 
soil  with  suppleness,  the  rivers  with  tides,  the  hills  with  moisture,  the  valleys  with 
fertility ;  containeth  most  diversified  matter  for  meteors,  most  multiform  shapes, 
most  various,  numerous  kinds,  most  immense,  diffbrmed,  deformed,  unformed  mon- 
sters ;  once  (for  why  should  I  longer  detain  you  1)  the  sea  yields  action  to  the  body, 
meditation  to  the  mind,  the  world  to  the  world,  all  parts  thereof  to  each  part,  by 
this  art  of  arts,  navigation. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  briefly,  before  we  conclude  our  present  remarkSf 
two  very  remarkable  travellers,  the  one  by  sea  and  the  other  by  land — 
Davis  and  Sandys — the  fonner  being  one  of  those  intrepid  navigatora  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  whose  adventures  are  recorded  by  Ilaklu)^  and  the  latter 
a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  author  of  a  well-known  metrical 
translation  of  '  Ovid's  Metamorphosis.'  We  shall  allude  to  Lithgow  also, 
a  Scottish  contemporary  adventurer. 

JouN  Davis  was  born  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  what  parentage  is  unknown.  In  1585,  and 
during  the  two  following  years,  he  made  three  voyages  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage  to  China,  and  discovered  the  striuts  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  to  which  liis  name  still  remains  attached.  In  1595,  he  himself  pub- 
lished a  small  and  now  exceedingly  rare  volume,  entitled  The  World's 
Hydrograpkical  Deacriptim,  *  wherein,'  as  the  title-page  informs  us,  *i8 
proued  not  onely  by  aucthoritie  of  writers,  but  also  by  late  experience  of 
trauellers,  and  reasons  of  substantial!  probabilitie,  that  the  worlde  in  all  his 
zones,  clymates,  and  i)laces,  is  habitable  and  inhabited,  and  the  seas  like- 
wise universally  nauigable,  without  any  naturall  anoyance  to  hinder  the 
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same ;  whereby  appeares  that  from  England  there  is  a  short  and  speedie 
passage  into  the  South  Seas  to  China,  Molacca,  Philiipina,  and  India,  bj 
northerly  navigation,  to  the  renowne,  honour,  and  benefit  of  her  maiesties 
state  and  communalty.'  In  corroboration  of  these  positions,  he  gives  a  short 
narrative  of  his  voyages,  which,  notwithstanding  the  unsuccessful  termination 
cf  them  all,  he  considers  to  afford  very  strong  arguments  in  &vor  of  the 
Borth-west  passage.  The  extract  from  this  narrative,  which  follows,  with 
Its  original  spelling,  forms  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  such 
zelations,  m  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  were  written.  Davis  afterward  made  five 
Toyagea  as  a  pilot  to  the  East  Indies,  and  was  killed  in  1605,  in  a  skirmish 
^th  some  Japanese,  off  the  coast  of  Molucca. 

FROM  ONE  OF  DAVIS'S  VOYAGES. 

Departing  firom  Dartmouth,  through  God's  merciful  fauoor  I  ariucd  to  the  plaoe 

«f  fishing  and  there  according  to  my  direction  I  left  the  2  shipps  to  follow  thatbusi- 

ms,  taking  their  faithfVil  promise  not  to  depart  vntill  my  retume  vnto  them,  which 

aiimifcle  bee  in  the  fine  of  August,  and  so  in  the  barke  I  proceeded  fbr  the  disconery, 

Imt  after  my  departure  in  sixteen  dayes  the  shippcs  had  finished  their  voyage,  and 

■o  pfesently  departed  for  fiDgland,  without  regard  of  their  promise.    My  selffe,  not 

distrasting  any  such  hard  measure,  proceeded  in  the  discouerie  and  followed  my 

coarse  in  the  ftee  and  open  sea,  betwcenc  North  and  Nor  west,  to  the  latitude  of 

■Iztie  senen  degrees,  and  there  I  might  see  America  west  from  me,  and  Desolation 

cast ;  then  when  I  saw  the  laud  of  both  sides,  1  began  to  distrust  that  it  would  proone 

Imt  a  gnlfe.    Notwithstanding,  desirous  to  knowe  the  AiU  certaintye,  I  proceeded, 

smd  In  sixtie  eight  degrees  the  passage  enlarged,  so  that  I  could  not  seethe  westemo 

ahore;  thus  I  continued  to  the  latitude  of  seuentie  flue  degrees,  in  a  great  sea,  fVee 

fiom  yse,  coasting  the  western  shore  of  Desolation.    The  people  came  continually 

rowing  out  vnto  me  in  their  Canoas,  twenty,  forty,  and  one  hundred  at  a  time,  and 

would  glue  me  flshe  dried,  Samon,  Samon  peale,  cod,  Caplin,  Lumpe,  stone  base,  and 

aaofa  Uke,  besides  diuers  kindes  of  birdes,  as  Partrig,  Fesant,  Gulls,  sea  birdes,  and 

other  kindea  of  fleshe.    I  still  laboured  by  signes  to  knowe  from  them  what  they 

knew  of  any  sea  towards  the  North.    They  still  made  signes  of  a  great  sea  as  we 

Tnderstood  them ;  then  I  departed  fVom  that  coast,  thinking  to  discouer  the  North 

parts  of  America,  and  after  1  had  sayled  towards  the  west  neere  fbrtie  leages  I  fell 

vpon  a  great  banke  of  yse ;  the  wind  being  North  and  blewe  much,  I  was  constrained 

to  coast  the  same  towardes  the  South,  not  seeing  any  shore  West  fh>m  me,  neither 

was  there  any  yse  towards  the  North,  but  a  great  sea,  free,  large,  very  salt  and  bine 

and  of  an  unsearchable  depth.    So  coasting  towardes  the  South,  I  came  to  the  place 

wher  I  left  the  shlppes  to  fishe,  but  found  them  not    Then  being  forsaken  and  left 

in  this  distresse  referring  my  selfe  to  the  merciflill  prouidence  of  God,  shaped  my 

eonrse  for  England,  and  vnhoped  for  of  any,  God  alone  rclening  me,  I  trlned  at 

Dartoioiith.    By  this  last  discouerie  it  seemed  most  manlfbst  that  the  passage  was 

free  and  without  impediment  towards  the  North,  but  by  reason  of  the  Spanish  fleeta 

sod  untbrtnnate  time  of  master  Secrctoryes  death,  the  voyage  was  omitted  and  nener 

Athens  attempted. 

GsoROE  Sandys  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sandys,  Archhishop  of  York, 
and  was  born  at  Bishops-Thorpe,  Yorkshire,  in  1578.  His  mind  de- 
veloped at  so  early  a  period,  that  he  entered  Hart-Hall  College,  Oxford, 
when  only  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.    He  afterward  removed  to  Cor- 

2C 
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pus-Christi  College,  but  whether  he  took  a  university  degree  or  not  is  un- 
certain. A  restless  curiosity  to  visit  foreign  countries  induced  him  to  leave 
England  for  this  purpose,  and  in  August,  1610,  he  embarked  for  the  con- 
tinent. He  travelled  through  the  northern  European  states,  thence  down 
to  Constantinople  and  Greece,  and  from  the  latter  he  visited  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  Returning  by  tlie  way  of  Italy,  he  passed  thence  through 
France  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  with  strong  demonstra- 
tions of  approbation.  King  James  soon  after  took  him  into  his  confidence, 
and  Charles  the  First  made  him  one  of  the  members  of  his  privy  chamber. 
Sandys  died  in  March,  1643,  at  Boxley-Abbey,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  his 
niece.  Lady  Margaret  Wyat. 

In  1615,  Sandys  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  entitled  A  Relation 
of  a  Journey  began  Anno  Domino,  1610,  Four  Books  Containing  a  Dt- 
scription  of  the  Turkish  Empire  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Remote 
Parts  of  Italy,  and  Islands  adjoining.  This  work  was  so  popular  as  to  reach 
a  seventh  edition  in  1673 — a  distinction  not  undeserved,  since  as  Kerr  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  has  remarked,  *"  Sandys  was  an  accom- 
plished gentieman,  well  prepared  by  previous  study,  for  his  travels ;  which 
arc  distinguished  by  erudition,  sagacity,  and  a  love  of  truth,  and  are  written 
in  a  pleasant  style.'  He  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  allusions  of  the 
ancient  poets  to  the  various  localities  through  which  he  passed ;  and  in  his 
dedication  to  Prince  Charles  he  thus  refers  to  this  subject : — 

MODERN  STATE  OF  ANCIENT  COUNTRIES. 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  countries  and  kingdoms :  once  the 
seats  of  most  glorious  and  triumphant  empires ;  the  theatres  of  valour  and  heroical 
actions ;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  earthly  felicities ;  the  places  where  Nature  hath 
produced  her  wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been  invented  and 
perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy,  and  civility,  have  been  planted,  have  fionr- 
ished ;  and,  lastly,  where  God  himself  did  place  his  own  commonwealth,  gave  laws 
and  oracles,  inspired  his  prophets,  sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  aD. 
where  the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man  ]  where  he  honored  the  earth  with 
his  beautiful  steps,  wrought  the  works  of  our  redemption,  triumphed  over  death, 
and-  ascended  into  glory :  which  countries,  once  so  glorious  and  fiunous  for  their 
happy  estate,  are  now,  through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery ;  the  wild  beasts  of  mankind  having  broken  in  upon 
them,  and  rooted  out  all  civility,  and  the  pride  of  a  stem  and  barbarous  tyrant  pos- 
sessing the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  dominions.  Who,  aiming  only  at  the  height 
of  greatness  and  sensuality,  hath  in  tract  of  time  reduced  so  great  and  goodly  a  part 
of  the  world  to  that  lamentable  distress  and  servitude,  under  which  (to  the  astooish- 
ment  of  the  understanding  beholder  )  it  now  faints  and  groaneth.  Those  rich  lands, 
at  this  present  remain  waste  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  receptacles  of  wild  beasts, 
of  thieves  and  murderers ;  large  territories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited ;  goodly 
cities  made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins ;  glorious  temples  either 
subverted,  or  prostituted  to  impiety ;  true  religion  discount4;nancod  and  oppressed ; 
all  nobility  extinguished ;  no  light  of  learning  permitted,  nor  virtue  cherished ;  vio- 
lence and  rapine  insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  except  to  an  abject  mind, 
and  nnlooked-on  poverty ;  which  calamities  of  theirs,  so  great  and  deserved,  are  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions.    For  assbtance  wherein,  I  have 
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not  only  related  what  I  saw  of  their  present  condition,  but  so  fkr  aa  convenienoe 
mig^ht  permit,  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates  and  first  antiquities  of 
those  people  and  countries :  thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the  fhulty  of  man,  the 
mntabUity  of  whatsoever  is  worldly,  and  assurance  that,  aa  there  is  nothing  ob- 
chang  cable  saving  God,  so  nothing  stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection. 

William  Lithgow,  a  Scotcliman,  and  contemorary  with  Sandys,  traT- 
ened  on  foot,  many  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  countries.  He  wai 
one  of  those  tourists,  now  so  numerous,  who  travel  from  a  love  of  adven- 
tore,  without  having  any  scientific  or  literary  object  in  view.  According  to 
bis  own  statements,  ho  walked  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  miles ;  and  so 
decidedly  did  he  prefer  this  mode  of  travelling,  that,  even  when  the  use  of  a 
carriage  was  offered  to  him,  ho  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  acconmioda- 
tion.  His  narrative  was  published  in  London,  in  1640,  and  one  of  the  prind- 
pal  adventures  which  it  contains,  occurred  at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  where  he 
was  arrested  as  an  English  spy,  and  committed  to  prison.  The  details 
irhich  he  gives  of  his  sufferings  while  in  confinement,  and  the  tortures  ap- 
plied to  him  in  view  of  exacting  a  confession,  are  such  as  to  cause  humanly 
to  sicken.  Having  been  at  length  released  by  some  English  residents  at 
Malaga,  to  whom  his  situation  accidentally  became  known,  he  was  sent  to 
Londcm  by  sea,  and  afterward  sent,  at  the  expense  of  king  James,  to  Bath, 
where  he  remained,  for  more  than  six  months,  endeavoring  to  recruit  bis 
shattered  frame.  Lithgow  died  in  1640,  having  previously  made  several 
fruitless  attempts,  through  the  House  of  Lords,  to  obtain  redress  for  his 
anfiferings.  As  an  extract  from  this  writer's  travels  would  not  present^  in  a 
Ittenuy  view,  any  variety,  we  shall  not  offer  one. 


*•* 
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lAMSS  HOWELL — THOMAS  HERBERT — ^WILLIAM  CAMDEN — 70H1I  SPEED— flIE  BINBT 
•FBLMAN — ^ROBERT  CX)LT0N — THOMAS  MAT — ^JOHN  HEYWARD — RICHARD  KMOLLMB 
— ^ARTHUR  WILSON — ^RICHARD  BAKER — THOMAS  H0BBE8— EDWARD  HERBERT. 

TRAVELLERS'  narratives,  and  descriptions  of  yoyages  and  other  adven- 
tures, form  so  important  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  period  at  present 
under  consideration,  that  to  them  we  devoted  most  of  the  last  lecture.  1V> 
ths  claas  of  writers  Howell  and  Herbert  also,  the  next  authors  to  be  noticed, 
briong. 

Jaios  Howell,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers  and  pleasing 
miscellaneous  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Howell,  and  was  bom  at  Abemaut,  Carmar- 
thenshire, in  1506.  He  commenced  his  education  at  the  free  school  in  Hem- 
ford,  and  after  thorough  preparation,  passed  thence  to  Jesus  College^  Qzfordy 
where  he  remamed  until  1613,  when  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree. 
Howell's  circumstances  being  now  such  as  to  require  him  to  depend  upon 
his  own  future  exertions  for  success  in  life,  he  repaired  to  London  in  search 
of  employment.  Ho  had  not  been  in  London  long  before  Sir  Robert  Mansel 
obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  steward  to  a  patent-glass  manu&ctory, 
in  which  capacity  ho  went  abroad  in  1619,  to  procure  materials,  and  engage 
new  and  skillful  workmen.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  which  lasted  till 
1621,  he  visited  many  commercial  towns  in  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Spain, 
aod  Italy ;  and,  being  of  an  acute  and  inquiring  mind,  laid  up  a  great  store 
of  useful  observations  on  men  and  manners,  besides  acquiring  so  extensive  a 
knowledge  of  modem  languages  that  it  was  henceforth  his  boast,  *  that  he 
could  offer  each  successive  daily  prayer  during  the  week  in  a  different 
language,  and  on  Sunday,  pray  in  seven.'  His  connection  with  the  glass 
company  ceased  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  and  he  visited  France 
again,  in  the  following  year,  as  travelling  companion  of  a  young  nobleman. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1622,  Howell  was  sent  to  Spain,  as  agent 
for  the  recovery  of  an  English  vessel  which  had  been  seized  at  Sardinia,  on  a 
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charge  of  smuggling  ;  but  all  hope  of  obtaining  redress  being  destroyed  by 
the  breaking  oft*  of  the  j>rojjosed  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  \*ith  the  Infanta, 
he,  after  two  years'  absence,  returned  to  England.  In  1623,  ^hile  Ilowell 
was  abroad  on  tliis  mission,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
upon  the  new  foundation  of  Sir  Eubule  Thcloal ;  and  in  his  letter  of  thanks 
to  that  gentleman,  he  remarks  tliat  he  ^  will  reserve  his  fellowship,  and  lay 
it  by  as  a  good  warm  garment  agaiiLSt  rough  weather,  if  any  fall  on  him.' 
Howell's  next  appointment  was  that  of  secretary  to  lord  Scro|>e,  afterward 
earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  been  made  president  of  the  north.  This  [>osi- 
tion  brought  him  to  York ;  and  while  he  resided  there,  the  cor])oration  of 
Bichmond,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  against  several  com- 
petitors, chose  him  one  of  their  representatives  in  the  parhament  of  1627. 
He  next  attached  himself  to  the  Eiirl  of  Leicester,  and  when  that  nobleman 
was  sent,  in  1632,  as  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  ac- 
companied him  to  Copenhagen  as  his  secretar}-.  After  this,  Howell's 
situation  was,  for  some  years,  uncertain  and  emlxirrasscd.  At  length, 
however,  having  meantime  complimented  Charles  the  First  in  two  small 
poems,  he  obtiiined,  in  1640,  the  clerkship  of  the  03uncil — an  important  ap- 
pointment, but  of  brief  contiuuanc<?,  as,  three  yeare  afterward,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Fleet,  by  order  of  a  committee  of  parliament.  Here  he 
remained  till  after  the  king's  d«»ath,  supporting  himself  by  translating  some 
works,  and  comjiosing  othoi-s.  At  the  K».*storation  he  bi?came  historiographer- 
royid,  being  the  first  who  ever  enjoyed  that  title ;  and  continued  his  literary 
avocations  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  November,  1666. 
This  lively  and  sensible  writer  was  the  author  of  more  than  forty  pubhca 
tions;  none  of  which,  however,  are  now  generally  read,  excepting  his 
Familiar  LetUirs,  first  published  in  1643,  and  considered  to  be  the  earliest 
specimen  of  epistolary  lit<.Tature  in  the  language.  The  letters  are  dated 
firom  various  places  at  liome  and  abroad ;  and  though  some  of  them  an 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled  from  memory  while  the  author  was  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  yet  the  greater  numWr  seem  to  bear  sufficient  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  writt<^n  at  the  times  and  places  indicated.  His  remarks 
upon  the  leading  events  and  characters  of  that  j)eriod,  as  well  as  the  ani- 
mating accounts  given  of  what  he  saw  in  foreign  countries,  contribute  to 
render  the  work  one  of  permanent  interest  and  value.  Of  these  letters  we 
present  the  following  specimen : — 

TO  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  B. 

Noblo  Captain,— Yours  of  the  1st  of  March  was  delivered  mo  by  Sir  Richard  Scot^ 
and  I  hold  it  no  ])rofaiiation  of  this  Sunday  evening,  considering  the  quality  of  my 
sulyect,  and  having  (I  thauk  God  for  it)  i)crformod  all  church  duties,  to  employ 
pomc  hours  to  meditate  on  you.  and  send  you  this  fHend]y  salate,  though  I  coni^flS 
in  an  unusual  monitory  way.  My  dear  Captain,  I  love  you  perfectly  well ;  I  lore  both 
year  person  and  parts,  whicli  arc  not  vulgar;  I  am  in  lovo  with  your  disposition, 
which  is  generous,  and  I  verily  think  tliat  you  were  never  guilty  of  any  piasillanimooi 
act  in  your  life.    Nor  is  this  love  of  mine  conferred  upon  you  gratlii  bat  yon  may 
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challenge  it  as  your  due,  and  by  way  of  correspondence,  in  regard  of  those  thousand 
convincing  evidences  you  have  given  me  of  yours  to  me,  which  ascertain  me  that 
you  take  me  for  a  true  friend.  Now,  I  am  of  the  number  of  those  that  had  rather 
commend  the  virtue  of  an  enemy  than  soothe  the  vices  of  a  fKend ;  fbr  your  own 
particular,  if  your  parts  of  virtue  and  your  infirmities  were  cast  into  a  balance,  I 
know  the  first  would  much  outpoise  the  other ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  one  fVailty,  or  rather  ill-favoured  custom,  that  reigns  in  you,  which  weighs 
much ;  it  is  a  humour  of  swearing  in  all  your  discourses,  and  they  are  not  slight  but 
deep  fkr-A;tched  oaths  that  you  are  wont  to  rap  out,  which  you  use  as  flowers  of 
rtietoric  to  enforce  a  faith  upon  the  hearers,  who  believe  you  never  the  more  ;  and 
jToa  use  this  in  cold  blood  when  you  are  not  provoked,  which  makes  the  humour  fkr 
more  dangerous.  I  know  many  (and  I  cannot  say  I  myself  am  free  fVom  it,  Qod 
foiigive  me),  that,  being  transported  with  choler,  and  as  it  were,  made  dnmk  with 
passion  by  some  sudden  provoking  accident,  or  extreme  ill-fortune  at  play,  will  let 
fldl  oaths  and  deep  protestations ;  but  to  belch  out,  and  send  forth,  as  it  were,  whole 
volleys  of  oaths  and  curses  in  a  calm  humour,  to  verify  every  trivial  discourse,  is  a 
thing  of  horror.  I  knew  a  king  that,  being  crossed  in  his  game,  would  amongst  his 
oaths  fkll  on  the  ground,  and  bite  the  very  earth  in  the  rongh  of  his  passion ;  I 
heard  of  another  king,  (Henry  IV.  of  France,)  that  in  his  highest  distemper  would 
swear  but  '  Ventre  de  Saint  Gris,'  ['  By  the  bcUy  of  St  Oris ;']  I  heard  of  an  Italian, 
that,  having  been  much  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  was  weaned  fVom  it  by  a  pretty 
wile,  for,  having  been  one  night  at  play,  and  lost  all  his  money,  after  many  execrable 
oaths,  and  having  ofiered  money  to  another  to  go  out  to  fkce  heaven  and  defy  Qod, 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed  hard  by,  and  there  fell  asleep.  The  other  gamesters 
played  on  still,  and  finding  that  he  was  fast  asleep,  they  put  out  the  candles,  and 
made  semblance  to  play  on  still ;  they  full  a  ^Tangling,  and  spoko  so  loud  that  he 
awaked ;  ho  hearing  them  play  on  still,  fell  a  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  his  conscience 
presently  prompted  him  that  he  was  struck  blind,  and  that  God's  judgment  had 
deservedly  fallen  down  upon  him  fur  his  blasphemies,  and  so  he  fell  to  sigh  and 
weep  pitifully ;  a  ghostly  father  was  sent  for,  who  undertook  to  do  some  acts  of 
penance  for  him,  if  he  would  make  a  vow  never  to  play  again  or  blaspheme,  which 
he  did ;  and  so  the  candles  were  lighted  again,  which  he  thought  were  burning  all 
the  while ;  so  he  became  a  perfect  convert.  I  could  wish  this  letter  might  produce 
the  same  efibct  in  you.  There  is  a  strong  text,  that  the  cnrso  of  heaven  hanga 
always  over  the  dwelling  of  the  swearer,  and  you  have  more  fearful  examples  of 
miraculous  judgments  in  this  particular,  than  of  any  other  sin. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  that  hath  a  multitude  of  the  i^c- 
tores  of  the  Virgin  Mary  up  and  down ;  but  she  is  made  to  carry  Christ  in  her  right 
arm,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the  reason  they  told  me  was  this,  that  two 
gamesters  being  at  play,  and  one  having  lost  all  his  money,  and  bolted  out  nuuiy 
blasphemies,  he  gave  a  deep  oath,  that  that  jade  upon  the  wall,  meaning  the  picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck ;  hereupon  the  child  removed  im- 
perceptibly from  the  left  arm  to  the  right,  and  the  man  fell  stark  dumb  ever  after ; 
thus  went  the  tradition  there.  This  makes  me  think  upon  the  Lady  SouthwelPs 
news  from  Utopia,  that  he  who  sweareth  when  he  playeth  at  dice,  may  challenge 
his  damnation  by  way  of  purchase.  This  infandous  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe, 
reigns  in  England  lately,  more  than  anywhere  else ;  though  a  German  in  his  highest 
pufi"  of  passion  swear  a  hundred  thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian,  by  *  *  *,  tb^ 
French  by  God*8  death,  the  Spaniard  by  his  flesh,  the  Welshman  by  his  sweat,  the 
Irishman  by  his  five  wounds,  though  the  Scot  commonly  bids  the  devil  ha'e  his  soul, 
yet,  for  variety  of  oaths,  the  English  roarers  put  down  all.  Consider  well  what  a 
dangerous  thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  dreadful  name,  which  makes  the  vast 
fkbric  of  the  world  to  tremble,  that  holy  name  wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven 
doth  triumph,  that  blissful  name,  wherein  consists  the  folhiess  of  all  fblicity.    I  know 
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this  diatom  in  you  yet  is  but  a  light  dlspoaitioD ;  'tis  no  habit,  I  hope ;  let  me,  there- 
fore, coi\jure  you  by  that  power  of  friendship^  by  that  holy  league  of  love  which  ii 
between  us,  that  you  would  suppress  it,  before  it  come  to  that ;  for  I  must  tell  yon 
that  those  who  could  find  it  in  their  liearts  to  love  you  for  many  other  things,  do 
disrespect  yon  for  tliis ;  they  hate  your  company,  and  gire  no  credit  to  whatsoerer  yon 
pay,  it  being  one  of  the  punishments  of  a  swearer,  as  well  as  of  a  liar,  not  to  be  be- 
lieved when  he  speaks  the  truth. 

Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  free  with  you ;  what  I  write  proceeds  fVom  the  dear  eat- 
rent  of  a  pure  affection,  and  I  shall  heartily  thank  you,  and  take  it  for  an  aTgnmeni 
of  love,  if  you  tell  me  of  my  weaknesses,  which  are  (Qod  wot)  too,  too  many;  for  my 
body  is  but  a  Cargazon  of  corrupt  humours,  and  being  not  able  to  overcome  them 
all  at  once,  I  do  endeavour  to  do  it  by  degrees,  like  Sertorius  his  soldier,  who,  when 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  horse's  tail  at  one  blow  with  his  sword,  fell  to  pull  out  the 
hair  one  by  one.    And  touching  this  particular  humour  from  which  I  dissuade  yoa, 
it  hath  raged  in  me  too  oAcn  by  contingent  fits,  but  I  thank  God  for  it,  I  find  it 
much  abated  and  purged.    Now,  the  only  physic  I  used  was  a  precedent  last,  ind 
recourse  to  the  holy  Bacrunent  the  next  day,  of  purpose  to  implore  pardon  for  whit 
had  passed,  and  power  for  the  fhture  to  quell  those  exorbitant  motions,  those  lavings 
and  feverish  fits  of  the  soul ;  in  regard  there  are  no  infirmities  more  dangcroos,  for 
at  the  same  iutant  they  have  being,  they  become  impieties.    And  the  greateat 
symptom  of  amendment  I  find  in  me  is,  because  whensoever  I  hear  the  holy  name 
of  God  blasphemed  by  any  other,  it  makes  my  heart  to  tremble  within  my  breasi» 
now,  it  is  a  penitential  rule,  that  if  sins  present  do  not  please  thee,  sins  pait  will  no4 
hurt  thee.    All  other  sins  have  for  their  object  eitlier  pleasure  or  profit,  or  some  um 
or  satisfaction  to  body  or  mind,  but  this  hath  none  at  all ;  therefore  fle  upon  *t,  my 
dear  Captain  ;  try  whether  you  can  make  a  conquest  of  yourself  in  subduing  this 
execrable  custom.    Alexander  subdued  the  world,  Caesar  his  enemies,  Hercules  moa- 
tters,  but  he  that  overcomes  himself  is  the  true  valiant  captain. 

From  another  of  Howell's  works,  entitled  Imtructions  for  F&rtign  Travel^ 
published  in  1642,  and  which,  like  his  letters,  contains  many  acute  and  hu- 
morous ohsen-ations  on  men  and  tilings,  wo  extract  the  following  paasa^ 
on  the — 

TALES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 

Others  have  a  custom  to  be  always  relating  strange  things  and  wonders  (of  the 
humour  of  Sir  John  Mandcville),  and  they  usually  present  them  to  the  hearers 
through  multiplying.glasscs,  nnd  thereby  cause  the  thing  to  appear  far  greater  than 
it  is  in  itself;  they  make  mountains  of  mole-hills,  like  Charenton-Bridge-Echo,  which 
doubles  the  sound  nine  times.  Such  a  traveller  was  he  that  reported  the  Indian  fly 
to  be  as  big  as  a  fox ;  China  birds  to  be  as  big  as  some  horses,  and  their  mice  to  be 
as  big  as  monkeys ;  but  they  have  tlie  wit  to  fetch  this  fkr  enough  off,  because  the 
hearer  may  rather  believe  it  than  make  a  voyage  so  far  to  disprove  it. 

Every  one  knows  the  tale  of  him  who  reported  he  had  seen  a  cabbage,  under 
whose  leaves  a  regiment  of  soldiers  were  sheltered  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Another, 
who  was  no  traveller  (yet  tlie  wii*erman)  said,  he  had  passed  by  a  place  where  there 
irwe  400  braziers  making  of  a  cauldron— 200  within,  and  20o' without,  boaUng  the 
nails  in ;  the  traveller  asking  for  what  use  that  huge  cauldron  was  1  he  told  him— 
'  Sir,  it  was  to  boil  your  cabbage.' 

Such  another  was  the  Spanish  traveller,  who  was  so  habituated  to  hyperbolise, 
and  relate  wonders,  that  ho  became  ridiculous  in  all  companies,  so  that  be  was 
forced  at  last  to  give  order  to  his  man,  when  he  fell  into  any  excess  this  way,  and 
report  any  thhig  improbable,  he  should  pull  him  by  the  sleeve.    The  master  falling 
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into  his  wonted  hyperboles,  spoke  of  achnrch  in  China  that  was  ten  thousand  yards 
long ;  his  man,  standing  behind,  and  pulling  him  by  the  sleero,  made  him  stop  sud- 
denly. The  company  asking, '  I  pray,  sir,  how  broad  might  that  church  be  V  he 
replied, '  But  a  yard  broad,  and  you  may  thank  my  man  for  pulling  me  by  the 
sleeve,  else  I  had  made  it  four-square  for  you.' 

Thomas  Herbert,  the  only  other  traveller  of  mucli  celebrity  of  this  pe- 
riod, was  bom  at  York  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centur}%  and 
Qommenced  his  collegiate  studies  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford ;  but  before  he 
took  his  degree  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
Buuncd,  however,  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  Immediately  after  be 
left  the  university,  ho  applied  to  his  kinsman,  William  Herbert,  Karl  of 
Pembroke,  for  aid  to  enable  him  to  travel  abroad  to  acquire  those  accom- 
phshments  of  mind  and  manners  which  were  then  an  indispensable  part  of 
A  gentleman^B  education.  The  Earl,  being  much  pleased  with  his  young 
relative,  sent  hun,  in  162G,  to  the  continent,  and  having  hastened  to  tlie 
East,  he  there  spent  four  yeai-s,  chiefly  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  after  which,  re- 
turning to  England,  he  waited  on  hLs  patron  at  Bajnard's  casUe  in  London, 
and  communicated  to  him  the  result  of  his  travels.  From  his  reception  by 
the  Earl  his  expectations  of  preferment  were  of  the  livehest  kind ;  but  the 
sudden  death  of  his  noble  frion<i  bla<ited  all  his  hopes,  and  he  again  loft 
England  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  those  parts  of  Europe  which,  in  his  first 
tour,  he  had  not  seen. 

On  his  second  return  Herbert  published,  in  1634,  A  Relatmn  of  some 
T^ears*  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Greater  Asia^  efqmcialhf  the  Territory 
of  the  Persian,  Mofiarchf/,  and  some  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies  and 
Isles  Adjacent,  These  travels  luid  a  great  reputation  at  the  time  at  which 
they  were  published,  and  have  since  Ixien  considered  the  best  that  apj^eared 
in  England  pre\ious  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  civil 
wars  Herbert  sided  with  the  parliament,  and  when  the  king  was  required 
to  dismiss  his  own  senants,  was  chosen,  by  his  majesty,  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  bed-chamber.  He  then  became  much  attached  to  the  king,  served 
him  with  great  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  was  on  the  scaffold  when  that  ill- 
^ited  monarch  was  brought  to  the*ilock.  After  the  Restoration,  Herbert 
was  rewarded  by  Charles  tlio  Second  with  a  baronetcy,  .ind  subsecjuently 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literar}'  pursuits.  In  1678,  he  wrote  Thre- 
nodia  Carolina  ^containing  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Two  Last  Years  of 
the  Life  of  King  Charles  11.^  which  was  afterward  r»»printed  in  a  collection 
of '  Memoirs'  of  the  s^imo  period  of  tliat  imfortun.ite  monarch's  hfe. 

Sir  Thomas  Herlxjrt  died  at  York  on  the  first  of  March,  1682.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  extract  from  his  travels : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ST.  HELENA. 

St.  Helena  was  so  denominated  by  Juan  dc  Nova,  the  Portugal,  in  regard  he  first 
discovered  it  on  that  iiaint's  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  adhere  to  America  or 
Afric,  the  vast  ocean  bellowing  on  both  sides,  and  almost  equally ;  yet  I  imagine 
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she  inclines  more  to  Afer  than  Vespusios.  'Tis  in  circuit  thirty  English  xniks,  of 
that  ascent  and  height  that  'tis  often  enveloped  with  clondcs,  from  whom  she  re- 
ceives moisture  to  fatten  her ;  and  as  the  land  is  very  high,  so  the  sea  at  the  brink 
of  this  isle  is  excessive  deep,  and  the  ascent  so  immediate,  that  though  the  sea  beat 
fiercely  on  her,  yet  can  no  ebb  nor  flow  be  well  perceived  there. 

The  water  is  sweet  above,  but,  running  down  and  participating  with  the  salt  hills, 
tastes  brackish  at  his  fall  into  the  valleys,  which  are  but  two,  and  those  very  small, 
having  their  appellations  f^om  a  lemon-tree  above,  and  a  ruined  chapel  placed  be- 
neath, built  by  the  Spaniard,  and  dilapidated  by  the  Dutch.  There  has  been  a  vil- 
lage about  it,  lately  depopulated  fi*om  her  inhabitants  by  conmiand  from  the  Spanish 
king ;  for  that  it  became  an  unlawAil  magazine  of  seaman's  treasure,  in  turning  and 
returning  out  of  both  the  Indies,  whereby  he  lost  both  tribute  and  prerogative  in 
apparent  measure. 

Monuments  of  antique  beings  nor  other  rarities  can  be  found  here.  Ton  see  aU,  if 
you  view  the  ribs  of  an  old  carrick,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  her  ordnance  left 
there  against  the  owner's  good  will  or  approbation.  Goats  and  hogs  are  the  now 
dwellers,  who  multiply  in  great  abundance,  and  (though  unwillingly)  afford  them- 
selves to  hungry  and  sea-beaten  passengers.  It  has  stores  of  partridge  and  guinea- 
hens,  all  which  were  brought  thither  by  the  honest  Portugal ;  who  now  dare  neither 
anchor  there,  nor  own  their  labours,  lest  the  English  or  Flemings  question  them. 

The  isle  is  very  even  and  delightful  above,  and  gives  a  large  prospect  into  the 
ocean.  'Tis  a  saying  with  the  seaman,  a  man  there  has  his  choice,  whether  he  will 
break  his  heart  going  up,  or  his  neck  coming  down ;  either  wbh  bestowing  more 
Jocundity  than  comfort 

From  these  writers  of  voyages  and  travels  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  a 
very  different  class  of  authors — those  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  to  discover  and  preserve  the  remains  of  antiquity  whidb  had  come 
down  to  their  times.  Of  these  Camden,  Speed,  Spelman,  and  Colton  pre- 
sent the  first  claim  to  our  notice. 

William  Camden,  who,  besides  being  an  eminent  antiquanan,  was  one 
of  the  best  historians  of  his  age,  was  born  in  London  on  the  second  of  May 
1551.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Christ's  hospital  and 
St  Paul's  school,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  removed  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford ;  but  completed  his  studies  at  Pembroke  Ilall,  in  the  same  univercity. 
In  1575,  he  became  second  master  of  Westminster  school;  and  while  per- 
forming the  duties  of  that  arduous  oflfico,  he  devoted  his  leisiire  hours  to  the 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  Britain — a  subject  to  which,  fi-ora  early  years,  he 
had  strongly  inclined.  In  order  personally  to  examine  ancient  remains,  he 
travelled,  in  1582,  through  some  of  the  eastern  and  northern  counties  of 
England ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  researches  appeared  in  his  most  celebrated  work 
entiUod,  Britain;  or  a  Chorographical  JDescripticm  of  the  Most  FlourUk- 
ing  Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Adjacent  IslandSyfnm 
Remote  Antiquity,  This  work,  originally  written  in  Latin,  was  publbhed 
in  1586,  and  immediately  brought  the  author  into  high  repute  as  an  anti- 
quarian and  man  of  learning.  Anxious  to  improve  and  enlarge  it^  he 
journeyed  at  several  tunes  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  examined 
archives  and  relics  of  antiquity,  and  collected,  with  inde&tigaUe  indostry, 
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whatever  information  might  contribute  to  render  it  more  complete.  The 
sixth  edition,  published  in  1607,  was  that  which  received  Camden's  finishing 
touches ;  and  of  this  edition  an  English  translation  executed,  probably  with 
the  author's  assistance,  by  Holland,  appeared  in  1610. 

The '  Britannia'  has  gone  through  many  subsequent  editions,  and  has  proved 
80  useful  a  repository  of  antiquarian  and  topographical  knowledge,  that  it 
was  styled,  by  Bishop  Nicholson,  *  the  common  sun,  whereat  our  nKxiern 
writers  have  all  lighted  their  little  torches.'  The  last  edition  of  this  great 
work  is  that  of  1789,  in  two  volumes  folio,  largely  augmented  by  Gough. 

In  1693,  Camden  became  head  master  of  Westminster  school,  and,  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils  published,  four  years  after,  a  Greek  grammar.  This 
work  soon  became  so  popular  a<^  to  bo  adopted  in  all  the  principal  grammar- 
ichools  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  same  year,  1597,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Clarencicux  king-of-arms,  an  office  which  allowed  him  more  leisure 
for  his  &vorite  pursuits ;  and  his  connection  with  Westminster  school  conse- 
quently then  terminated.  The  principal  works  which  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished are,  An  Account  of  the  Monuments  and  Inscriptions  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  A  Collection  of  Ancient  English  Histories  ;  A  Narrative^  in  Latin, 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  ako 
m  Latin.  The  last  of  these  works  is  praised  by  Hume  as  good  composition, 
with  respect  both  to  style  and  matter,  and  as  being  *  written  with  simplicity 
of  expression,  very  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  strict  regard  to  truth.'  Cam- 
den died  at  his  own  home  in  Chesselhurst,  Kent,  on  the  ninth  of  November 
1623,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Through  his  long  life  he  was  not  less  illustrious  for  his  virtues  than  for  his 
learning.  In  his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modest,  in  his  conversation,  easy 
and  innocent,  and  under  every  change  of  fortune,  even  and  exemplary. 
Prom  the  preface  to  Holland's  translation  of  the  *  Britannia,'  we  extract  the 
aooount  which  Camden  gives  of  his  own  labors : — 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  BRITANNIA. 

I  hope  it  shall  ho  no  discredit  if  I  now  use  again,  hy  way  of  preface,  the  same 
words,  with  a  few  more,  that  I  used  twenty-four  years  since  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work.  Ahraham  Ortelius,  the  worthy  restorer  of  ancient  geography,  arriving 
here  in  England  about  thirty-four  years  past,  dealt  earnestly  with  me  tliat  I  would 
niustrato  this  isle  of  Britain,  or,  as  he  said,  that  I  would  restore  antiquity  to  Britain, 
tod  Britain  to  antiquity ;  which  was,  (I  understood,)  that  I  would  renew  ancientry, 
enlighten  obscurity,  clear  doubts,  and  recall  homo  verity,  by  way  of  recovery,  which 
the  negligence  of  writers,  and  credulity  of  the  common  sort,  had  in  a  manner  pro- 
icribed  and  utterly  banished  from  among  us.  A  painful  matter,  I  assure  you,  and 
more  than  diflficult ;  wherein  what  toil  is  to  be  taken,  as  no  man  thinketh,  so  no  man 
believeth  but  he  who  hath  made  the  trial.  Nevertheless,  how  much  tlic  difficulty 
discouraged  me  from  it,  so  much  the  glory  of  my  country  encouraged  me  to  under- 
take it.  S0|  while  at  one  and  the  same  time  I  was  fearful  to  undergo  the  burden, 
and  yet  desirous  to  do  some  service  to  my  country,  I  found  two  different  affections, 
fear  and  boldness,  I  know  not  how,  coiyoined  in  one.  Notwithstanding,  by  the  most 
gracious  direction  of  the  Almighty,  taking  industry  for  my  consort,  I  adventured 
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upon  it,  and,  with  all  my  study,  care,  cogitation,  continual  meditation,  pain,  and 
travail,  I  employed  myself  thereunto  when  I  had  any  spare  time.  I  made  search 
alter  the  etymology  of  Britain  and  the  first  inhabitants  timorously ;  neither  in  so 
doubt  All  a  matter  have  I  affirmed  oug^ht  confidently.  For  I  am  not  ig;nurant  that 
the  first  originals  of  nations  are  obscure,  by  reason  of  their  profound  antiquity,  ai 
things  which  arc  seen  rer}'  deep  and  far  remote ;  like  as  the  courses,  the  reaches,  the 
confluences,  and  the  outlets  of  great  rivers  are  well-known,  yet  their  first  fountains 
and  heads  lie  commonly  unknown.  I  have  succinctly  run  over  the  Romans'  govern- 
ment in  Britain,  and  the  inundation  of  forcing  people  thereinto,  what  they  were,  and 
fVom  whence  they  came.  I  have  traced  out  the  ancient  divisions  of  these  kingdoms; 
I  have  summarily  specified  the  states  and  judicial  courts  of  the  same.  In  tlM 
several  counties  I  have  compendiously  set  down  the  limits,  (and  yet  not  exactly  by 
perch  and  pole,  to  breed  question,)  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  were  places 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  who  have  been  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  viscounts,  barons, 
and  some  of  the  most  sigtial  and  ancient  families  therein,  (for  who  can  particulate 
all?)  What  I  have  performed,  I  leave  to  men  of  Judgment.  But  time,  the  most 
sound  and  sincere  witness,  will  give  the  truest  information,  when  envy  (which  pene- 
cuteth  the  living)  shall  have  her  mouth  8topi>ed.  Thus  much  give  me  leave  to  say- 
that  I  have  in  no  wise  neglected  such  things  as  are  material  to  search  and  sift  out 
the  truth.  I  have  attained  to  some  skill  of  the  most  ancient  British  and  Saxon 
tongues.  I  have  travelled  over  all  England  for  the  most  part;  I  have  conferred  with 
most  skillful  observers  in  each  country  ;  I  have  studiously  read  over  our  own  country 
writers,  (old  and  new,)  all  Greek  and  Latin  authors  which  have  once  made  mcntioD 
of  Britain ;  I  have  had  conference  with  learned  men  in  the  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom ;  I  have  iK'cn  diligent  in  the  records  of  this  realm ;  I  have  looked  into  most 
libraries,  registers,  and  memorials  of  churches,  cities,  and  corporations ;  I  havs 
pored  over  many  an  old  roll  and  evidence,  and  produced  their  testimony  (as  beyond 
all  exception)  when  the  cause  required  in  their  very  own  words  (although  barbaroos 
they  be)  that  the  honour  of  verity  might  in  no  wise  be  impeached. 

For  all  this  I  may  be  censured  as  unadvised,  and  scant  modest,  who,  being  but  of 
the  lowest  form  in  the  school  of  antiquity,  where  I  might  well  have  lurked  in  ob- 
scurity, have  adventured  as  a  scribbler  upon  the  stage  in  this  learned  age,  amidst 
the  diversities  of  relishes  both  in  wit  and  Judgment.  But  to  tell  the  truth  unfeign> 
edly,  the  love  of  my  country,  which  compriseth  all  love  in  it,  and  hath  endeared  mo 
to  it,  the  glory  of  the  British  name,  the  advice  of  some  judicious  ft-iends,  hath  over- 
mastered my  modesty,  and  (will'd  I,  nill'd  I)  hath  enforced  me,  against  mine  own 
judgment,  to  undergo  this  burden  too  heavy  for  me,  and  so  thnist  me  forth  into  the 
world's  view.  For  I  see  judgment,  pnjudices.  censures,  aspersions,  obstructions,  de- 
tractions, aflTronta,  and  confronts  tus  it  were,  in  battle  array  to  environ  me  on  every 
side ;  some  there  are  which  wholly  contonm  and  avile  this  study  of  antiquity  as  « 
back-looking  curiosity ;  whose  authority  as  I  do  not  utterly  vilify,  so  I  do  not  over- 
prize or  admire  their  judgment,  neither  am  I  destitute  of  reason  whereby  I  might 
approve  this  my  purpa^e  to  well-bred,  well-meaning  men.  which  tender  the  glory  of 
their  native  country,  and  moreover,  could  give  them  to  understand  that,  in  the  study 
of  antiquity,  (which  is  always  accompanied  with  digm'ty,  and  hath  a  certain  resem- 
blance with  eternity.)  there  is  a  sweet  food  of  the  mind  well  l)efitting  such  as  are  of 
honest  and  noble  disposition.  If  any  there  be  which  are  desirous  to  be  strangers  in 
their  own  soil,  and  foreigners  in  their  own  city,  they  may  so  continue,  and  therein 
flatter  themselves.    For  such  I  have  not  written  these  lines,  nor  taken  these  pains. 

John  Spsed  was  bom  at  Farington,  Cheshire,  in  1555.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  tailor,  and  followed  that  trade  until  he  rose  to  such 
emimence  in  it  as  to  become  one  of  the  principal  merchant-tailors  in  London. 
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Under  what  circiimstaDoes  ho  abandoned  the  needle  for  the  pen,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  in  1596,  he  published  his  first  important  work  under  the  title  of 
The  Theatre  of  Great  Britain^  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  and  greatly  im- 
proved. In  1606,  he  published  maps  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
the  English  shires,  hundreds,  cities,  and  shire-towns.  This  work  was  mudi 
•uperior  to  any  other  of  the  kind  that  had  then  appeared.  Speed's  great 
work,  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  was  not  published  till  1614.  Though 
the  author  enjoyed  few  of  the  advantages  of  education,  yet  his  history  is  a 
highly  creditable  performance,  and  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  best  in  existence. 
He  was  the  first  to  reject  the  fiiblos  of  preceding  chroniclers  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Britons,  and  to  exercise  a  just  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  authorities.  His  history  commences  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
kUnd,  and  extends  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  James  the 
Fint»  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  Bishop  Nicholson  characterizes 
Speed  as  '  a  person  of  extraordinary  industry  and  attainments  in  the  study 
of  antiquities.'  Besides  his  histories.  Speed  published,  in  1616,  The  Cloud 
€f  Witnesses,  or  Genealogies  of  Scriptures,  a  valuable  book  of  divinity,  and 
often  bound  up  with  the  Bible.  His  death  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  1629,  and  be  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Crippl^te, 
London,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Hkrrt  Spelman  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  was  bom  at  Congham, 
Korfolk,  in  1561.  Ho  passed  two  years  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  then  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law.  In  1604,  he  was 
made  Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  and  became  so  well  known  for  his  abihties, 
that  the  king  sent  him  on  three  different  occasions  into  Ireland  on  pubHc 
bunness,  and  afterward  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  fees  exacted  in  all  the  courts  and  offices  in  England.  He  received, 
•oon  after,  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  king,  and  removmg,  at  the  age 
Off  fifty,  to  London,  he  devoted  his  hfe  henceforth  to  historical  and  antiqua- 
rian leseardies. 

Spelman  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Camden,  and  was  a  man  of  remarka- 
bly similar  tastes.  His  works  are  .almost  exclusively  upon  legal  and  eccle- 
riastical  antiquities.  Having,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  found  it 
nooessary  to  study  the  Saxon  language,  he  embodied  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
in  his  great  work  called  77ie  Glossary,  the  object  of  which  is  the  explanation 
of  obsolete  words  occurring  in  the  laws  of  England.  Another  of  his  pro- 
dnctiona  is  A  History  of  the  English  Councils,  in  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  in  1639,  and  the  remaining  two  after  the  author's 
death.  This  is  a  performance  of  great  learning  and  research,  and  em- 
braces an  entire  history  of  tlie  church  from  its  first  establishment  in  Bri- 
tain until  the  author's  own  time.  Spelman  died  in  London,  in  1641,  at  the 
advanoed  age  of  eighty  years,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
CSamden's  monument 

The  writbgs  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  have  fiimiBhed  valuable  materials  to 
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English  historians,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  Saxon  literaturey 
both  by  means  of  his  own  studies,  and  by  founding  a  Saxon  professorship 
at  Cambridge. 

Robert  Colton  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  fiunily,  and  bom  at 
Denton,  Huntingdonshire,  in  15*70.  His  mind  very  early  developed,  and 
having  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  there  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  before  he  had  passed  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  From 
the  university  he  went  to  London,  where,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  lie  became  a 
member  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  soon  after  an  industrious  coUector 
of  records^,  charters,  and  writings  of  every  kind  relative  to  the  ancient  history 
of  England.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  object  he  enjoyed  unusual  fiidlities, 
the  recent  suppression  of  monasteries  having  thrown  many  valuable  books 
and  written  dociunents  into  private  hands.  In  1600,  he  aocompapded 
Camden  on  an  excursion  to  Carlisle  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Fktf 
wall  and  other  relics  of  former  times.  On  the  accession  of  James  the  Fint^ 
Colton  was  knighted,  and  at  his  suggestion  that  monarch,  in  1611,  resorted 
to  the  scheme  of  creating  baronets,  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  treasury. 
He  died  of  a  fever  at  Westminster,  on  the  sixth  of  ^ay,  1631,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year. 

Sir  Robert  Colton  was  the  author  of  various  historical,  political,  and  anti- 
quarian works,  which  are  now  of  little  interest  except  to  men  of  kindred 
tastes.  His  name  is  remembered  chiefly  for  the  benefit  which  he  conferred 
upon  literature,  by  saving  his  valuable  hbrary  of  manuscripts  from  dispei^ 
sion.  After  being  considerably  augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson,  it 
became,  in  1706,  the  property  of  the  pubhc,  and  in  1*757,  was  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  One  hundred  and  eleven  of  these  manuscripts, 
many  of  them  highly  valuable,  had  before  this  time  been  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  fire.  From  those  which  remain,  historians  still  continue 
to  extract  large  stores  of  information.  During  his  hfetime,  materials  were 
drawn  from  his  library  by  Raleigh,  Bacon,  and  Herbert ;  and  he  foraished 
literary  assistance  to  Camden,  Speed,  and  many  other  contemporary  authors. 
Colton  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the  literary  men  of  eminence  of 
his  own  country,  and  held  frequent  correspondence  with  distinguished  for- 
eign scholars.  The  historical  writings  of  the  authors  last  mentioned,  do 
not  furnish  any  examples  sufficiently  characteristic  to  require  quotation. 

Besides  the  eminent  antiquarians  and  historical  writers  whom  we  have 
already  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  period,  we  have  still  to  glance  at  May, 
Hayward,  KnoUes,  Wilson,  and  Baker — authors  though  of  less  celebrity,  yei 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  our  attention. 

Thomas  Mat  was  descended  firom  an  ancient  but  declining  fomily  of 
Sussex,  and  was  bom  at  Mayfield,  in  that  county,  in  1594.  He  was  early 
instructed  in  classical  learning  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  and  after- 
wards entered  a  commoner  in  Sidney  Sussex-Collie,  Cambridge,  where,  in 
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1612,  ho.  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  never  proceeded  any  far- 
ther ill  academical  advancement.  In  1G15,  he  removed  to  London,  and  en- 
tered (jrray^s  Inn  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  his  taste  for  belles-lettres  studies 
prevailing  over  all  considerations  of  permanent  advantage  from  a  regular 
profeosion,  he  abandoned  his  legal  pursuits  to  devote  himself  to  those  which 
were  more  congenial  to  his  mind.  Through  association  with  eminent  wits 
and  courtiers,  he  soon  acquired  such  reputation  as  to  obtain  the  countenance 
of  Charles  the  First  and  his  royal  consort,  under  whose  particular  patronage 
he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems.  From  the  period  of  this  publication 
he  became  a  resident  at  court ;  and  under  the  same  royal  favor  which  coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged  his  first  literary  performance,  ho  produced,  in  suc- 
ceBfiiony  five  plays ;  two  of  which.  The  Heir,  and  The  Old  Couple,  are 
oosnecUes,  and  the  other  three,  Cleopatra,  Antigone,  and  Agrippiana,  trage- 
diei^  May  was,  however,  more  successful  as  a  translator  of  Latin  poetry, 
than  as  an  original  writer,  and  his  version  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  is  really  a 
meritorious  performance.  He  added  to  the  original  poem  two  books  in 
order  to  bring  the  events  down  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  These  were 
written  in  both  the  Latin  and  the  English  languages. 

As  most  of  May's  poems  were  produced  at  the  command  of  Charles  the 
Fbst,  and  were  dedicated  to  that  monarch,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  a  pretty 
close  intimacy  must  have  existed  between  the  king  and  the  poet ;  yet  when 
the  civil  wars  broke  out,  the  latter  joined  the  parliament,  and  soon  after 
became  their  secretary  and  historiographer.  This  position  imposed  upon 
lum  the  duty  of  writing  The  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  which 
began  November  the  third,  1640.  The  work  is,  in  reality,  a  history  of  the 
civil  war  which  arose  while  that  parHament  was  sitting,  rather  than  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  parhament  itself  It  gave  great  offence  to  the  royalists, 
by  whom  both  the  author  and  his  performance  were  loudly  abused.  As  a 
composition,  it  is  inelegant,  but  the  candor  displayed  in  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced much  greater  than  the  royalists  were  willing  to  allow ;  it,  there- 
fore, still  holds  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the  times.  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  November,  1650,  May  retired  to  rest  in  his  usual  health,  and  was 
found,  the  next  morning,  dead  in  his  bed.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  the  tomb  of  Camden,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

John  Hayward  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws ;  but  his  birth-place  is  not  known,  nor  has 
the  time  when  his  birth  occurred  been  preserved.  He  early  became  an  histo- 
rian, and  in  1599,  published  The  First  Part  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Some  passages  in  this 
work  gave  such  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  she  caused  the  author  to 
undergo  a  severe  and  very  tedious  imprisonment.  He  was,  however,  pat- 
ronized by  James  the  First,  and  at  the  desire  of  Prince  Henry  he  wrote, 
and  in  1613,piibhshed,  The  Lives  of  the  Three  Norman  Kings  of  England, 
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William  the  First,  William  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  First  In  1619, 
Hay  ward  was  knighted  by  James  the  Firsts  having  preWously  been  made 
historiographer  of  Chelsea  College.  At  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  1027,  he  loft;  in  manuscript  a  history  of  2^  Lift 
and  Reign  of  King  Edward  VL,  with  The  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  which  was  pubhshed  in  1630. 

Sir  John  Hayward  wrote  with  considerable  smoothness,  but  in  too  dra- 
matic a  style,  imitating  Livy  and  other  ancient  historians  in  the  practice  of 
putting  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters.  Besides  his  historical 
works,  he  wrote  several  pieces  on  religious  subjects,  which  possess  very  cxm- 
siderable  merit 

BiCBAiu)  Knolues  was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  educated  at  Ox* 
ford,  but  at  what  college  is  uncertain.  After  ha\ing  taken  his  d^jiees  ho 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln  C-uUege,  and  thence  elected  master  of  a  fies 
school  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent^  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1610. 

As  a  public  teacher  KnoUos  was  very  celebrated,  and  from  year  to  year 
sent  many  pupils  to  the  universities  who  afterward  became  eminent  scholars; 
but  his  genius  and  Uterary  efbrts  were  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  region 
of  his  school.  Besides  producing  Grammaticce  Latince,  GrceccB,  and  Ifebraiemf 
for  the  especial  use  of  his  pupils,  he  wrote  a  History  of  the  Turks^  which 
Johnson,  in  the  '  liambler,'  praises  as  exhibiting  all  the  excellencies  that 
narration  can  admit  '  His  style,'  says  the  learned  critic,  ^  though  somewhat 
obscured  by  time,  and  sometimes  \iticited  by  false  wit,  is  pore,  nenroua, 
elevated,  and  dear.  Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  obscurity 
but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whose  story  he  relates.'  In 
addition  to  his  history,  Enolles  wrote  the  Lives  and  Conquests  of  ih$  Oitxh 
man  Kings  and  Emperors^  to  the  year  1610,  and  a  brief  Discourse  of  the 
Greatness  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  From  the  History  of  the  Turks  we  select 
the  following  passage : — 

THE  TAKING  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY  THE  TURKS. 


A  little  before  day,  the  Turks  approached  the  walls  and  begun  the  asiaiilt,  where 
shot  and  stones  were  delivered  upon  them  from  the  walls  as  thick  as  hail,  whereof 
little  fell  in  vain,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  tlie  Turks,  who.  pressing  fast  unto 
the  walls,  could  not  see  in  the  dark  how  to  defend  themselves,  but  were  withont 
number  wounded  or  slain ;  but  these  were  of  the  common  and  worrt  sokUers,  of 
whom  the  Turkish  king  made  no  more  reckoning  than  to  abate  the  flnt  Ibroe  of  the 
defendants.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  day,  Mahomet  gave  the  signappmnted 
for  the  general  assault,  whereupon  the  city  was  in  a  moment,  and  at  one  instant,  on 
every  side  most  furioiLsly  assaulted  by  the  Turks ;  for  Mahomet,  the  more  to  distress 
the  defendants,  and  the  better  to  see  the  forwardness  of  the  soldiers,  had  bc/bre 
i^pointed  which  part  of  the  city  every  colonel  with  his  regiment  should  asaaU : 
which  they  valiantly  performed,  delivering  their  arrows  and  shot  upon  the  defendants 
so  thick,  that  the  light  of  day  was  therewith  darkened ;  others  in  the  meantime 
courageously  mounting  the  scaling-ladders,  and  coming  even  to  handy-strokes  with 
the  defendants  upon  the  wall,  where  the  foremost  were  for  the  most  part  violently 
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borne  forward  by  them  which  followed  after.  On  the  other  side,  the  Christians  with 
no  less  courage  withstood  the  Turkish  fliry,  boating  them  down  again  with  great 
■tones  and  weighty  pieces  of  timber,  and  so  overwhelmed  them  with  shot,  darts,  and 
aiTows,  and  other  hurtful  devices  fVom  above,  that  the  Turks  dismayed  with  terror 
thereof,  were  ready  to  retire. 

Mahomet,  seeing  the  great  slaughter  and  discomfiture  of  his  men,  sent  in  fVesh 
■applies  of  his  janizaries  and  best  men  of  war,  whom  he  had  for  that  purpose  reserved 
as  his  last  hope  and  refuge ;  by  whoso  coming  on  his  fainting  soldiers  were  again 
encouraged,  and  the  terrible  assault  began  afVcsh.  At  which  time  the  barbarons 
king  ceased  not  to  use  all  possible  means  to  maintain  the  assault ;  by  name  calling 
upon  this  and  that  captain,  promising  unto  some  whom  he  saw  forward  golden 
mountains,  and  unto  others  in  whom  he  saw  any  sign  of  cowardice,  threatening  most 
terrible  death ;  by  which  means  the  assault  became  most  dreadAil,  death  there  raging 
In  the  midst  of  many  thousands.  And  albeit  that  the  Turks  lay  dead  by  heaps  upon 
the  ground,  yet  other  fVesh  men  pressed  on  still  in  their  places  over  their  dead 
bodies,  and  with  divers  event  either  slew  or  were  slain  by  their  enemies. 

In  this  ao  terrible  a  conflict,  it  chanced  Justinianus  the  general  to  be  wounded  in 
the  inn,  who,  losing  much  blood,  cowardly  withdrew  himself  from  the  place  of  his 
duuge,  not  leaving  any  to  supply  his  room,  and  so  got  into  the  city  by  the  gate  called 
Romana,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  opened  in  the  inner  walls ;  pretending  the  cause 
of  his  departure  to  be  for  the  binding  up  of  his  wound,  but  being,  indeed,  a  man 
now  altogether  discouraged. 

The  soldiers  there  present,  dismayed  with  tlie  departure  of  their  general,  and  sore 
charged  by  the  janizaries,  forsook  their  stations,  and  in  haste  fled  to  the  same  gate 
whereby  Justinianus  was  entered ;  with  the  sight  whereof  the  other  soldiers,  dis- 
mayed, ran  thither  by  heaps  also.  But  whilst  they  violently  strive  all  together  to  get 
in  at  once,  they  so  wedged  one  another  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  that  fbw  of  so 
great  a  multitude  got  in ;  in  which  so  great  a  press  and  oonfhsion  of  minds,  eight 
hundred  persons  were  there  by  them  that  followed  trodden  under  foot,  or  thrust  to 
death.  The  emperor  himself,  for  safeguard  of  his  life,  flying  with  the  rL*st  in  that 
press  as  a  man  not  reganled,  miserably  end(Kl  his  days,  together  with  the  Greek 
empire.  His  dead  body  was  shortly  after  found  by  the  Turks  among  the  slain,  and 
known  by  his  rich  apparel,  whose  head  being  cut  off,  was  A>rthwith  presented  to  the 
Turkish  tyrant,  by  whose  commandment  it  was  aftA.>rward  thrust  upon  the  point  of  • 
lanoe,  and  in  great  derision  carried  about  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  first  in  the  camp, 
and  afterward  up  and  down  the  city. 

The  Turks,  encouraged  w^ith  the  flight  of  the  Christians,  presently  advanced  their 
ensigns  upon  the  top  of  the  uttermost  wall,  crj'ing  Victory ;  and  by  the  breach  entered 
as  if  it  had  been  a  great  flood,  which,  having  once  found  a  broach  In  the  bank,  over- 
flow«th,  and  beareth  down  all  before  it;  so  the  Turks,  when  they  had  won  the  utter 
wall,  entered  the  city  by  the  same  gate  that  was  opened  for  Justinianus,  and  by  • 
breach  which  they  had  before  made  with  their  great  artillery,  and  without  mercy 
cutting  in  pieces  all  that  came  in  their  way,  without  ftirtbor  resistance  became  lords 

ofthat  most  famous  and  imperial  city In  this  fury  of  the  barbarians  perished 

many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  without  respect  of  age,  sex  or  condi- 
tion. Many,  for  safeguard  of  their  lives,  fled  into  the  temple  of  Sophia,  where  they 
were  all  without  pity  slain,  except  some  few  reserved  by  the  barbarous  victors  to 
purposes  more  grievous  than  death  itself  The  rich  and  beautiftil  ornaments  and 
jewels  of  that  most  sumptuous  and  magniflcent  church  (the  stately  building  of 
Justinianus  the  emperor)  were,  in  the  turning  of  a  hand,  plucked  down  and  carried 
away  by  the  Turks ;  and  the  church  itself,  built  for  Qod  to  be  honoured  in,  for  the 
present  converted  into  a  stable  for  their  horses,  or  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their 
Abominable  and  unspeakable  filthiness  ]  the  image  of  the  crucifix  was  also  by  them 
taken  do?m,  and  a  Turk's  cap  put  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  so  sot  up  and  shot  at 

Dd 
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with  their  arrows,  aiid  afterward,  in  great  derision,  carried  ahont  in  their  camp^  ai  it 
had  been  in  procession,  with  drums  playing  before  it,  railing  and  spitting  at  it,  and 
calling  it  the  Qod  of  the  (.'hristians.  which  I  not€  not  so  much  done  in  oonlempt  of  the 
image,  as  in  despite  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion. 

Arthur  Wilson  was  bom  at  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  of  a  genteel  ftmily,  in 
1590.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent  to  France  to  punue 
liis  studies,  and  after  having  remained  in  that  country  two  years  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  placed  with  Sir  Henry  Spiller,  as  one  of  bis  clerks  in 
the  Exchequer  office.  In  Sir  Henr}'*s  family  ho  remained  for  some  time,  bnt 
was  at  length  dLsmissi^d  thence  for  having  written  some  satirical  venes  on 
one  of  the  msdd-servants.  After  his  dismissal  he  devoted  a  year  to  reading 
and  poetry,  and  then,  in  1613,  entered,  as  secretary,  into  the  service  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  whom  he  attended  in  various  missions  upon  the  con- 
tinent for  many  ye«ir8.  Having,  through  some  misunderstanding  with  the 
EarFs  lady,  Ix'en  dismissed  from  his  services  also,  he  retired,  in  1631,  to 
Oxford,  jmd  became  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  two  years,  during  whidi  he  was  scrupulously  obeemnt  d 
the  orders  of  the  uuiversity.  He  next  became  sU^ward  to  the  £tfl  of 
Warwick,  in  whi:wo  service  he  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1652.  Wilson'R 
only  literary  j>erforniance  of  importance  is.  The  Life  aiid  Reign  of  James  tkt 
Fimty  whicli  he  left  in  manuscript,  and  which  was  published  in  1653,  the 
year  after  the  author's  death.  He  also  left,  in  manuscript,  a  comedy  of  some 
merit,  entitled  The  Inconstant  Lady, 

Richard  Baker,  with  whom  wo  shall  conclude  our  survey  of  the  hi&Uxt- 
ical  writers  of  this  period,  was  born  at  Sissingherst,  Kent,  in  1568.  When 
in  the  seventcentli  year  of  his  age  he  entered  Uart-hall  College,  Oxford, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  left  the  university,  went  to  London,  and  en- 
tered the  Inns  of  Court  to  study  law.  Ho  was,  however,  a  man  of  too 
considerable  quality  to  follow  a  profession,  and  he  therefore  relinquished  his 
studies  in  order  to  travel  upon  the  continent  for  the  improvement  of  his 
education.  In  1594,  ho  was  created  master  of  arts  at  Oxford,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was  knighted.  '  He  married  the 
daugliter  of  Sir  George  Manwaring  of  Ightfield,  in  Shrophire ;  and  ha\ing 
imprudently  become  security  for  some  of  that  family's  debts,  his  property, 
though  very  considerable,  was  strip{>ed  from  him,  and  to  satisfy  the  balance 
of  the  obligation,  he  was  thrown  into  Meet  prison,  where,  aft^r  lingering 
for  several  years,  he  finally  died,  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1645. 

While  in  prison,  Sir  Richard  Baker  wrote  Meditations  and  Disquisitimu 
on  portions  of  Scripture,  translated  Balzac's  Letters  and  Malvezzi's  Discour- 
ses on  Tacitus,  and  composed  two  pieces  in  defence  of  the  theatre.  His 
principal  work,  however,  is  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England^  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans'  Government  unto  the  Death  of  King  James,  This 
work,  which  appeared  in  1641,  the  author  complacently  declares  to  he  'col- 
lected with  so  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  chroniclee  were  lost, 
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this  only  would  be  Bufficient  to  inform  posterity  of  all  pasBagw  memorabft 
or  worthy  to  be  known.'  Notwithstanding  such  hi^  pretensions,  the 
^Chronide,'  in  matter^  must  be  regarded  as  an  injudicious  performance,  and 
not  worthy  of  much  reliance.  The  style,  however,  is  veiy  superior,  and  is 
described  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  former  college  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  as  '  full  of  sweet  raptures  and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing 
borrowed,  nothing  vulgar,  and  yet  all  flowing  from  you,  I  know  not  how, 
with  a  certam  equal  fisicility.' 

WiOx  Hobbes  the  metaphysidan,  and  Lord  Herbert,  otir  present  remaika 
willokwe. 

Thomas  Hobbes  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Maimers 
buy,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1588.  His  mother's  alarm  at  the 
qiproflGfa  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  was  then  near  the  coast,  is  said  to 
liave  hastflQied  his  birth,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  a  constitutional 
timidity  with  which  he  was  afiectcd  through  life.  Having  made  considerable 
progrcsfl  in  the  learned  languages  at  school,  he  entered,  in  1603,  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  spent,  in  diligent  application,  five  years ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  son  of  William 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire.  In  1610,  Hobbes  attended  Lord  Cavendish 
in  his  travels  through  France,  Italy,  and  Gcnnany,  and  after  their  return  to 
England  he  continued  to  reside  with  him  as  his  secretary.  It  was  during 
Ilia  residence  with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  that  he  became  intimate  with 
Lofd  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Ben  Jonson.  His  patron  and 
Ub  pupil  both  dying,  the  former,  in  1626,  and  the  latter  two  years  after, 
Hobbes  again  visited  Paris,  but  in  1631,  he  undertook  to  superintend  th^ 
education  of  the  young  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  set  ofl^  three 
yean  after,  on  a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  Savoy.  At  Pisa  he  became 
intimate  with  Galileo,  the  astronomer,  and  elsewhere  held  oommunicatioii 
with  other  celebrated  characters. 

After  his  return  to  England  in  1637,  Hobbes  rended  in  the  Earl^i 
fianily  at  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire.  He  now  designed  to  devote  himseK 
to  study,  but  he  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  potitical  contentions  of  the 
thnes.  Being  a  zealous  royalist,  ho  found  it  neoessaiy,  in  1640,  to  re- 
tire to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Descates,  and  other 
kamed  men,  whom  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had,  at  tbtl 
time^  drawn  together.  While  at  Paris,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  about 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  in  1647,  he  was  appointed  mathematieal 
instructor  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  tlien  resided  in  the  French 
eapitaL 

Previously  to  this  time  Hobbes  had  commenced  the  publication  of  those 
works  which  he  sent  forth  in  succession,  with  the  view  of  curbing  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  England,  by  showing  the  philosophical  foundation  of  despolk 
monarchy.    The  first  of  them  was  originally  printed  in  Latin  at  Tm^  in 
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1642,  under  the  title  of  Ulementa  Pkilosophica  de  Cive;  wbieh  whenaft*^ 
ward  translated  into  English  was  entitled  PhilosophiDol  Mttiimentt  Qmr 
ceming  Government  and  Society.  This  treatise  is  regarded  M  ooDtaining 
the  most  exact  account  of  the  author^s  political  system.  WiUi  manj  pro- 
found views,  it  is  disfigured  by  fundamental  and  dangerous  erron.  Tlie 
principles  maintained  in  it  were  more  fiilly  discussed  in  his  laiger  work, 
published  in  1651,  under  the  title  of  Leviathan :  or  the  Matter^  Fom^  and 
Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  Man  is  hen  repre- 
sented as  a  selfish  and  ferocious  animal,  requiring  the  strong  hand  of  despot- 
ism to  keep  him  in  check ;  and  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  made  to 
depend  upon  view^s  of  self-interest  alone.  Of  tliis  latter  doctrine,  oomm(»ly 
known  as  the  Selfish  System  of  moral  philosophy,  Hobbes  wn,  indeed,  the 
great  champion,  both  in  the  '  Leviathan'  and  more  particularly  m  ha  small 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  published  in  1650. 

In  the  same  year  another  work  from  his  pen  appeared,  entilled  De  Cw- 
pore  Politico  ;  or  Of  the  Body  Politic,    The  freedom  with  wbiditfaedogical 
subjects  were  handled  in  the  '  Leviathan,'  as  well  as  the  ofSaeth^  political 
views  there  maintained,  occasioned  great  outcry  against  the  anthor,  particii- 
larly  among  the  clergy.    This  led  Charles  to  dissolve  his  comiection  with  the 
philosopher,  who,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon, '  was  compelled  secretly  to 
Hy  out  of  Paris,  the  justice  having  endeavoured  to  apprehend  him,  and  soon 
after  escaped  into  England,  where  he  never  received  any  disturbance.'    He 
again  took  up  his  abode  with  the  Devonshire  fiEunily,  and  became  mtimate 
with  Seldon,  Cowley,  and  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  ciiculation  of  the 
blood.     Li  1654,  he  published  a  short  but  admirably  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive Letter  upon  Liberty  and  Necessity  ;  where  the  doctrine  of  the  self-^ter- 
mining  power  of  the  will  is  opposed  with  a  subtlety  and  profundity  unsur- 
passed in  any  subsequent  writer  on  that  much  agitated  question.     Indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  understood  and  expounded  deariy  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity.    On  this  subject,  a  long  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  Bishop  Bramhall  of  Londonderry  took  place.  Here  he  fought 
with,  the  skill  of  a  master ;  but  in  a  mathematical  dispute  with  Dr.  WaUis, 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  which  lasted  twenty  years,  he  fidrly  went 
beyond  his  depth,  and  obtained  no  increase  of  reputation.     The  &ct  is,  that 
Hobbes  did  not  begin  to  study  mathematics  until  the  age  of  forty,  and,  like 
most  late  learners,  greatly  overrated  his  knowledge.   When  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond came  to  the  throne,  he  conferred  upon  Hobbes  an  annual  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  marks  of  royal  &vor, 
much  odium  continued  to  rest  both  upon  him  and  upon  his  doctrines.     The 
*  Leviathan'  and  '  De  Cive'  were  censured  in  Parhament  in  1666,  and  also 
drew  forth  many  printed  replies.  . 

In  1674,  Hobbes  entered  a  new  field  of  literature,  and  published  a  metri- 
cal version  of  four  books  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  was  so  well  leoaivedy 
that  in  1675,  when  he  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  he  sent  forth  a  timns- 
Ijation  of  the  remainder  of  that  poem,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  Iliad.    TheM 
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translationa,  though  very  defective,  became,  nevertheless,  so  popular,  that 
thiee  largo  editions  of  them  were  required  in  less  than  ten  years.  As  a 
translator  in  prose  he  was  more  succ<?ssful  than  in  poetry ;  and  his  version  of 
the  Greek  historian  Thucydides,  one  of  his  early  literary  performances,  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  translations  of  that  author  ever  produced  in  the 
English  language.  Hobbes  parsed  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life  at 
Chats  worth,  and  continued  to  write  till  his  death.  His  last  performance 
vas  Behemoth,  or  a  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  4th  of  December,  1679,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of 
fakage. 

In  his  latter  years,  Hobbos^s  growing  infirmities  and  habits  of  solitude  ren- 
dered him  morose  and  impatient  of  contradiction.  He  was  never  much 
inclined  to  read,  and  was,  consequently,  familiar  with  few  books.  Homer, 
Yirgily  Thncy^des  and  Euclid,  were  his  favorite  authors ;  and  he  used  to 
lay,  that  'if  he  had  read  as  much  as  other  men,  he  should  have  been  as 
ignorant  as  'ftey.'  In  consequence  of  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  he  was 
oontinuaUy  q>prehensive  about  his  personal  safety,  insomuch  that  he  could 
not  endure  to  be  left  alone  in  a  house.  From  the  same  motive,  probably, 
it  was  ibatf  notwithstanding  his  notorious  heterodoxy,  he  muntained  an 
external  adherence  to  the  established  church.  Though  he  has  often  been 
stigmatized  as  an  atheist,  yet  the  following  passages,  particularly  the  first, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  charge  is  groundless : — 

GOD. 

Forasmnch  as  God  Almighty  ia  incomprehensible,  it  followeth  that  we  can  have 
BO  ooDoeptioD  or  image  of  the  Deity ;  and,  consequently,  all  his  attributes  signify 
oar  inability  and  defect  of  power  to  conceive  any  thing  couccming  his  nature,  and 
not  any  conception  of  the  name,  except  only  this,  That  there  is  a  God.  For  the 
«flbds,  we  acknowledge  naturally,  do  include  a  power  of  their  producing,  before 
tbey  were  produced;  and  that  power  presupposeth  something  existent  that  hath 
iach  power:  and  the  thing  so  existing  with  power  to  produce,  if  it  were  not  eternal 
most  needs  have  been  produced  by  somewhat  before  it,  and  that,  again,  by  some- 
thing  else  before  that,  till  we  come  to  an  eternal  (that  is  to  say,  the  first)  Power  of 
all  Powers,  and  first  Cause  of  all  Causes :  and  this  is  it  which  all  men  conceive  by 
the  name  of  GOD,  implying  eternity,  incomprehensibility,  and  omnipotency.  And 
thus  an  that  will  consider  may  know  that  God  is,  though  not  what  he  is :  even  a 
man  that  is  bom  blind,  though  it  be  not  possible  for  him  to  have  any  hnagination 
what  kind  of  thing  fire  is,  yet  he  can  not  but  know  that  something  there  is  that  men 
caU  fire,  because  it  warmeth  him. 

PITY  AND  INDIGNATION. 

Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  Aiture  calamity  to  ourselves,  proceeding  from  the 
sense  of  another  man's  calamity.  But  when  it  lighteth  on  such  as  we  think  have 
not  deserved  the  same,  the  compassion  is  greater,  because  then  there  appeareth 
more  probability  that  the  same  may  happen  to  us ;  for  the  evil  that  happeneth  to 
an  innocent  man  may  happen  to  every  man.  But  when  we  see  a  man  snffbr  for 
great  crimes,  which  we  can  not  easily  think  will  fall  upon  onrtelves,  the  pity  is  the 
leas.  And,  therefore,  men  are  apt  to  pity  those  whom  they  love;  tor  whom  they 
love  they  think  worthy  of  good,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  calamity.    Thence  it  ia 
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aUo,  that  men  pity  the  vices  of  some  persons  at  the  sight  only,  out  of  lore  to  thor 
aspect  The  contrary  of  pity  is  hardness  of  heart,  proceeding  either  from  slowoesi 
of  imaghiation,  or  some  extreme  great  opinion  of  their  own  exemption  from  the  like 
calamity,  or  fh>m  hatred  of  all  or  most  men. 

Indignation  is  that  grief  which  consisteth  in  the  conception  of  good  snooess  hap- 
pening to  them  whom  they  think  unworthy  thereof  Seeing,  therefore,  men  think 
all  those  unworthy  whom  tlicy  hate,  they  think  them  not  only  unworthy  of  the  good 
fortune  they  have,  but  also  of  their  own  virtues.  And  of  all  the  pasuons  of  the 
mind,  these  two,  indignation  and  pity,  are  the  most  raised  and  increased  by  elo- 
quence ;  for  the  aggravation  of  the  calamity,  and  extenuation  of  the  fanlt,  ang- 
menteth  pity ;  and  the  extenuation  of  the  worth  of  the  person,  together  with  tht 
magnifying  of  his  success,  which  are  the  parts  of  an  orator,  aro  able  to  tun  these 
two  passions  into  Airy. 

LOVE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  beginneth  from  experience,  therefore  also  new  ex- 
perience is  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  ezperienoe  the  be- 
ginning of  the  increase  of  knowledge.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  bappeneth  new  ts 
man,  giveth  him  matter  of  hope  of  knowing  somewhat  that  he  kneir  not  befbre. 
And  this  hope  and  expectation  of  future  knowledge  from  any  thing  that  happeneth 
new  and  strange  is  that  passion  which  we  commonly  call  admiration  j  and  the  same 
considered  as  appetite,  is  called  curiosity,  which  is  appetite  of  knowledge.  As  in 
the  discerning  of  fkculties,  man  leaveth  all  community  with  beasts  at  the  &cn]ty  of 
imposing  names,  so  also  doth  he  surmount  their  nature  at  this  passion  of  cnriority. 

For  when  a  beast  sooth  any  thing  new  and  strange  to  him,  he  considereth  It  so  fkr 
only  as  to  discern  whether  it  be  likely  to  servo  his  tnm  or  hurt  him,  and  acoording^ 
approacheth  nearer  to  it,  or  fleeth  from  it :  whereas  man,  who  in  most  events  ro- 
membereth  in  what  manner  they  were  caused  and  begun,  lookcth  for  the  cause  and 
beginning  of  every  thing  that  ariseth  new  unto  him.  And  fh>m  this  ixasdon  of  ad- 
miration and  curiosity,  have  arisen  not  only  the  invention  of  names,  bnt  also  supposi- 
tions of  such  causes  of  all  things  as  they  thought  might  produce  them.  And  from  this 
beginning  is  derived  all  philosophy,  as  astronomy  from  the  admiration  of  the  coarse 
of  heaven ;  natural  philosophy  from  the  strange  effects  of  the  elements  and  other 
bodies.  And  fVom  the  degrees  of  curiosity  proceed  also  the  degrees  of  knowled^ 
amongst  men ;  for,  to  a  man  in  the  chase  of  riches  or  authority  (which  in  respect 
of  knowledge  are  but  sonsualitr),  it  is  a  diversity  of  little  pleasure,  whether  it  be 
the  motion  of  the  sun  or  the  earth  that  makcth  the  day ;  or  to  enter  into  other  coD- 
templatiooB  of  any  strange  accident,  otherwise  than  whether  it  conduce  or  not  to  the 
end  he  pnnueth.  Because  curiosity  is  delight,  therefore  also  novelty  is  so ;  bnt 
especially  that  novelty  from  which  a  man  conceiveth  an  opinion,  true  or  ftlse,  of 
bettering  his  own  estate ;  for,  in  such  case,  they  stand  affected  with  the  hope  that 
all  gamesters  have  while  the  cards  are  shufiliDg. 

*The  style  of  Ilobbos,'  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *i8  the  veiy  perfection 
of  didactic  writing.  Short,  clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language  never  hn 
more  than  one  meaning,  which  never  requires  a  second  thought  to  find.  By 
the  help  of  his  exact  method,  it  takes  so  firm  hold  on  the  mind,  that  it  will 
not  allow  attention  to  slacken,  llis  little  tract  on  *  Human  Nature'  hat 
scarcely  an  ambiguous  or  needless  word.  He  has  so  great  a  power  ci  al- 
ways choosing  the  most  significant  term,  that  he  never  is  reduced  to  the 
poor  expedient  of  using  many  in  its  stead.  He  had  so  thoroughly  studied 
the  genius  of  the  language,  and  knew  so  well  to  steer  between  pedantiy  and 
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Tolgiuity,  that  two  centurieB  liaye  not  superannuated  probably  more  than  a 
dozen  of  his  words.' 

Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury  was  an  intimate  Mend  of  Hobbei,  and  a 
brave  and  high-spirited  man,  at  a  time  when  honorable  feeling  was  rare  at 
the  English  Court  Like  Ilobbes  he  ^tinguishcd  himself  as  a  free-thinker; 
and,  according  to  Leland, '  as  he  was  one  of  the  first,  so  he  was  confessedly 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  that  have  appeared  among  us  in  the  deistioal 
cause.' . 

Edward  Herbert  was  bom  at  Montgomery  Castle,  in  Wales,  in  1581.  Aft 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  University  College 
Oxferd,  wham  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  admirable  learning  for  whkh 
lie  was  afterward  so  distinguished.  From  the  university  he  travelled  abroad, 
and  applied  himself  to  military  exercises  in  foreign  countries,  by  whidi  ha 
beenme  a  most  accomplished  gentleman.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1608, 
hb  was  knighted  by  King  James,  and  soon  after  made  one  of  the  counseUon 
of  that  king  for  military  affairs.  In  1616  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris, 
and  there  pnbUshed,  in  1624,  his  celebrated  deistical  work,  C^  Truth,  as  ii 
u  diitku^ished  from  Probable,  Possible,  and  False  Revelation,  In  thk 
work,  the  first  in  which  deism  was  ever  reduced  to  a  system,  the  author 
tnajntaim  the  sufficiency,  universality,  and  absolute  perfection  of  natural 
leh^on,  and  the  consequent  uselessncss  of  supernatural  revelation.  In  im- 
printing the  work  in  London,  in  1645,  he  added  two  tracts,  the  one.  Of  the 
Oamtes  of  Error,  and  the  other.  Of  the  Religion  of  a  Layman;  and  soon 
afterward  he  published  another  book,  entitled,  The  Ancient  Religion  of  the 
ChsUUee,  and  Cause  of  their  Errors  Considered, 

Lord  Herbert  died  in  London  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1648;  and  the 
next  year  after  his  death,  appeared  his  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  This  work  is  termed  by  Lord  Orford'*  a  master- 
pieoe  of  historic  biography ;'  and  in  Bishop  Nicholson^s  opinion  *  the  author 
has  acquitted  himself  with  the  like  reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor  BaooBi 
gained  by 'the  life  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  having  in  the  polite  and  martial 
part|  been  admirably  exact,  from  the  best  records  that  remain.'  In  its  style, 
the  work  is  considered  one  of  the  best  old  specimens  of  historical  composi- 
tion in  the  language,  being  manly  and  vigorous,  and  unsullied  by  the  quaint- 
nesB  and  pedantry  of  the  age.  Lord  Herbert  is  remarkable  also  as  the  ear- 
liest of  English  autobiographers.  The  memoirs  which  he  kept  of  his  own 
life  were  first  printed  in  1764,  and  have  ever  since  been  popular.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  historical  writing,  we  present  the  following  passage  fix)m  hii 
*  life  of  Heniy  the  Eighth :' 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE'S  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  after  divers  suits  to  be  discharged 
of  his  place,  (which  he  had  held  two  years  and  a-ha1f,)  did  at  length  by  the  Icing's 
good  leave  resign  it.  The  example  whereof  being  rare,  will  give  me  occasion  to 
tpeaik  more  particularly  of  hun.    Sir  Thomas  More,  a  person  of  sharp  wit,  and  en- 
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daod  besides  with  ezcelleot  parts  of  learning,  (as  his  works  may  testify.)  was  yet 
(out  of  I  know  not  what  natural  facotionsness)  given  so  much  to  jesting,  that  it  de- 
tracted no  little  fVom  the  gravity  and  importance  of  his  place,  which,  though 
generally  noted  and  disliked,  I  do  not  think  was  enough  to  make  him  give  it  over  in 
that  merriment  we  shall  find  anon,  or  retire  to  a  private  life.  Neither  can  I  believe 
him  so  much  addicted  to  his  private  opinmns  as  to  detest  all  other  governments  but 
his  own  Utopia,  so  that  it  is  probable  some  vehement  desire  to  follow  his  book,  or 
secret  offence  taken  against  some  person  or  matter,  (among  which  perchance  the 
lying's  new  intended  marriage,  or  the  like  might  be  accounted,)  occasioned  this 
strange  counsel ;  though,  yet,  I  find  no  reason  pretended  for  it,  but  infirmity  and 
want  of  health.  Our  king  hereupon  taking  the  seal  and  giving  it,  together  with  the 
order  of  knighthood,  to  Thomas  Audeley,  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  without  acquainting  any  body  with  what  he  had  done,  repairs  to  his  famUy  at 
Chelsea,  where,  after  a  mass  celebrated  the  next  day  in  the  church,  he  comes  to 
his  lady's  pew,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  (an  office  formerly  done  by  one  of  his 
gentlemen,)  and  says, '  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.'  But  she  thinking  this  at  first  to 
be  but  one  of  his  Jests,  was  little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sadly,  he  had  given  up  the 
great  seal ;  whereupon  she  speaking  some  passionate  words,  he  called  his  daugfaten 
then  present  to  see  if  they  could  not  spy  some  fkult  about  their  mother's  dressing; 
bat  they  after  searching  saying  they  could  find  none,  he  replied,  '  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  your  mother's  nose  standeth  somewhat  awry  I'^^f  which  jeer  the  provoked 
lady  was  so  sensible,  that  she  went  fVom  liim  in  a  rage.  Shortly  after,  he  acquainted 
his  servants  with  what  he  had  done,  dismissing  them  also  to  the  attendance  of  some 
other  great  personages,  to  whom  he  had  recommended  them.  For  his  fool,  he  be- 
ftowed  him  on  the  lord  mayor  during  his  office,  and  afterward  on  his  successors  in 
that  charge.  And  now  coming  to  himself,  he  began  to  consider  how  much  he  had 
left,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  above  one  hundred  pounds  yearly  in  lands,  besides 
some  money,  he  advised  with  his  daughters  how  to  live  together.  But  the  grieved 
gentlewomen,  (who  knew  not  what  to  reply,  or  indeed  how  to  take  these  jests,)  re- 
maining astonished,  he  says,  *  We  will  begin  with  the  slender  diet  of  the  students 
of  tlic  law,  and  if  that  will  not  hold  out,  we  will  take  such  commons  as  they  have  at 
Oxford ;  which  yet  if  our  purse  will  not  stretch  to  maintain,  for  our  last  refbge  we 
will  go  a-begging,  and  at  every  man's  door  sing  together  a  Salve  Regina  to  get  alms.' 
But  these  jests  were  thought  to  have  in  them  more  levity,  than  to  be  taken  every- 
where for  current ;  he  might  have  quitted  his  dignity  without  using  such  Barcasmi, 
and  betaken  himself  to  a  more  retired  and  quiet  life,  without  making  them  or  him- 
■elf  contemptible.  And  certainly  whatsoever  he  intended  hereby,  his  family  so 
little  understood  his  meaning,  that  they  needed  some  more  serious  instructions.  So 
that  I  can  not  persuade  myself  for  all  this  talk,  that  so  excellent  a  person  should 
omit  at  fit  times  to  give  his  family  that  sober  account  of  his  relinquishing  this  place, 
which  I  find  he  did  to  the  Archbishop  Warham,  Erasmus,  and  othera. 


tniuxt  tire  Jftitietttntlr. 


imnrSLATIOR  OF   THE  BIBLE — ROBERT   BURTON — ^JOSEPH    HALL — THOMAS    OVER* 
BURT — JOHN  SELDEN — ^JAMES  USHER — ^JOHN  HALES— OWEN  FELTHAM. 

THE  lemarkablo  influence  which  has  resulted  to  the  English  language 
and  literature  from  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  executed  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  which  has  now  for  more 
than  two  centuries  been  the  cherished  version  of  the  sacred  Word  with  the 
millions  who  speak  the  English  tongue,  seems  to  require  that,  at  this  period 
in  our  remarks,  we  should  notice  the  circumstances  under  which  that  great 
irork  was  performed.  Hazlitt,  the  accomplished  critic,  in  mentioning  the 
aevend  causes  which  made  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  so  distinguished 
fosr  its  great  names  in  literature,  assigns  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  the 
'Btst  place.  In  reference  to  this  subject  ho  observes,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the 
literature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,'  that  *  The  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
the  chief  engine  in  this  great  work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  secret  spring,  the 
lich  treasures  of  religion  and  moraUty,  which  had  been  there  locked  up  as 
in  a  shrine.  It  revealed  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  conveyed  the  les- 
sons of  inspired  teachers  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  It  gave  them  a 
common  interest  in  a  common  cause.  Their  hearts  burnt  within  them  as 
they  read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  by  giving  them  common  subjects 
of  thought  and  feehng.  It  cemented  their  union  of  character  and  senti- 
ment ;  it  created  endless  diversity  and  collision  of  opinion.  They  found 
objects  to  employ  their  faculties,  and  a  motive  in  the  magnitude  of  the  ooa- 
■equences  attached  to  them,  to  exert  the  utmost  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of 
traih,  and  the  most  daring  intrepidity  in  maintaining  it'  With  such  testi- 
mony before  us  respecting  the  influence  which  the  Bible  then  exerted,  we 
shall  proceed  to  mention  the  circumstances  under  which  the  present  EngUsh 
version  was  produced ;  but  to  do  this  the  more  successfully  we  must  notice, 
briefly,  tibe  translations  from  the  sacred  volume  which  were  previously  made 
in  both  the  Saxon  and  the  English  languages. 

Tlie  first  version  of  any  portion  of  the  Bible  into  a  British  tongue,  ap- 
peared about  727,  and  was  executed  by  the  venerable  Bede,  who,  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  was  a  miracle  of  learning.    His  translation  is  sup* 
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posed  to  have  been  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  though  it  embraced 
only  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  he  himself  regarded  it  as  his  most  important 
literary  jjerfonnance.  From  the  death  of  Bedo  a  period  of  more  than  one 
huudrt'd  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  any  other  attempt  seems  to  hare 
been  made  to  render  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular 
tongui*.  Alfred  the  Glreat,  after  having  succeeded  in  driving  the  Danes  out 
of  his  dt>niinions,  and  in  inducing  a  state  of  general  {)eace  and  prosperity 
throughout  his  kingdom,  turned  his  attention  toward  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  his  subjectB.  For  their  benefit  he,  about  895,  produced,  and 
rendered  )>o])ular  among  tliem,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  About 
a  century  after,  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  similar  views  with 
those  which  influenced  the  mind  of  the  great  monarch  himself  toward  the 
common  ))eo)jle,  translated,  for  their  particular  benefit,  the  first  seven  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  The  foregoing  translations  were  all  made  from  the 
Latin  into  the  Saxon  language,  and  were  in  common  use  until  the  iSaxon 
began  to  give  place  to  the  Norman  French.  This  change  was  gradual,  but 
eventuated,  in  the  course  of  about  three  centuries,  in  forming  the  basis  cf 
the  present  English  tongue. 

In  1375,  Wickhff,  in  order  to  oppose  the  more  effectually  the  encroach- 
ments and  impositions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  produced  an  entire  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  English, 
the  English  language  having,  at  this  time,  assumed  a  comparatively  perma- 
nent form.  Nearly  two  long  and  dreiiry  centuries,  however,  followed,  during 
the  wliule  of  which  the  Romish  Church  waved  its  iron  sceptre  over  Britain 
with  increasing  power,  sealing,  as  it  had  done  from  the  beginning,  for  the 
better  effecting  of  its  own  wicked  purposes,  the  sacred  volume  from  the  com- 
mon eye.  In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ilenry  the  Eighth,  this 
power  reached  its  very  climax ;  but  a  succession  of  events  rapidly  followed, 
which  separated  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  general  reception  of  the  Scriptures  In  the  remaca* 
lar  tongue. 

Ten  years  previously,  however,  to  the  withdrawal  of  IleJiry  the  £jghth 
from  the  Romish  Church,  Tyndale,  in  order  to  avoid  persecution,  had  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  and  there  prepared,  and  in  1526,  published  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  New  Testament  out  of  the  original  Greek  text  This 
was  followed  by  the  publication,  in  1530,  of  a  version  fit)m  the  original 
hinguage,  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  assisted  by  Coverdale.  The  translation  of  Tyndale,  when  we 
remember  the  embarrassing  disadvantages  under  which  it  was  made,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  wonderful  performance. 

In  1535,  Coverdale,  having  also  previously  retired  fixMn  Yorkshire  to  the 
continent,  produced  a  translation  into  English  of  the  entire  Bible.  The 
copies  of  his  first  edition  bear  upon  their  title-page  die  following  iwcrip- 
tion :— *  Biblia  the  Bible ;  that  Ls,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament)  fiuthfully  and  newly  translated  out  of  the  Deutche  and  Latin.' 
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To  Coverdale,  thereforo,  b  .'lougs  the  honor  of  having  gWen  to  tho  Ti^ngjM\ 
nation  the  first  translation  of  the  wliole  Bible  into  their  native  tongue. 
Four  years  after  CoverdHlc\s  Bible  was  published,  appeared  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  purporting  to  be  by  Thomas  Matthewe.  The  name  is  gene- 
ndlj  supposed  to  be  fictitious,  and  of  Matthewo's  Bible,  John  Rogers,  who 
was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Marj,  was  the  real  author. 

Cnunner's,  or  the  *  Great  Bible,'  as  it  was  called,  being  printed  in  a  large 
double  folio  volume  form,  appeared  in  1539.  This  was  a  revision  and  re- 
publication from  former  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  by  a  number  of  schol- 
aiSy  but  Bishop  Cranmer  had  no  farther  connection  with  the  work  than  to 
write  the  preface.  In  the  same  year  appeared  Taverner's  Bible,  the  text  of 
which  was  formed  upon  Matthewe's,  or  Rogers's  translation,  already  men- 
tioned. 

Gmnmer's  Bible  was  now  the  favorite,  and,  accordingly,  in  1541,  Henry 
the  ESghth  issued  a  decree  that  the  *  Great  Bible'  should  be  placed  in  every 
pariah  church  in  England,  and  all  curates  not  already  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  it,  were  commanded  to  procure  one,  and  place  it  in  a  situation  convenient 
ix  cooaultation  in  their  respective  churches,  and  all  bishops  were  required 
to  see  that  this  command  was  strictly  enforced.  *  It  was  wonderful,'  saya 
the  historian  Stripe,  *  to  see  with  what  joy  this  book  of  God  was  received, 
not  only  among  the  learneder  sort,  but  generally  all  England  over,  among 
all  the  people ;  and  with  what  greediness  God's  Word  was  read,  and  what 
leaort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was.'  During  the  short  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  eleven  different  impressions  of  the  English  Bible  was 
made,  but  they  were  merely  reprints  of  some  <Hie  of  the  former  versions. 

In  1560,  the  '  Geneva  Bible'  was  published.  This  was  a  translation,  with 
notes,  by  Coverdale  and  others,  who,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Maiy,  had 
fled  for  safety  from  England  to  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  and  while  they  red- 
ded there  they  effected  this  important  work.  This  was  long  the  fovorite 
Bible  of  the  English  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  not  less  than  fifty  editions  were 
puUished.  The  *  Douay  Bible'  is  the  only  other  version  of  the  Scriptures  of 
any  note  that  preceded  the  present  standard  translation.  Of  this  translation 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Rheims,in  1582,  and  the  Old,  at  Douay, 
from  which  the  whole  receives  its  name,  in  1609. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  English  crown,  00m- 
phinta  of  discrepancies  in  the  various  translations  of  the  English  Scriptures 
then  in  use,  became  so  common,  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1608, 
that  monarch  issued  a  proclamation, '  Touching  a  meeting  for  the  hearing 
and  for  the  determining  things  pretended  to  be  amiss  in  the  church.'  Hub 
meeting,  known  as  the  *  Conference  of  the  Hampton  Court,'  was  held  at  that 
place  in  the  middle  of  January,  1604,  and  on  the  third  and  last  day  of  the 
session,  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  a  man  of 
high  and  imblemished  character,  and  at  that  time  esteemed  the  most  emi- 
nent scholar  in  the  kingdom,  *  moved,'  according  to  Dr.  Barlow, '  his  majesty 
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that  tHere  might  be  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible ;  because  those  allowed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth  were  corrupt,  and 
not  answerable  to  the  truth  of  the  original.'  As  the  result  of  the  Conference 
at  Hampton,  which  was  composed  of  the  clergy  of  both  the  Puritan  and  the 
Established  Church,  fifty-four  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  kingdom  were  desig- 
nated to  carry  out  the  design  contemplated.  Of  these,  however,  seven  dther 
died,  or  declined  to  serve  before  the  translation  commenced ;  and  the  re- 
maining forty-seven  were  formed  into  five  separate  divisions. 

The  first  division  met  at  Westminster,  and  to  them,  with  Dr.  Lancelot 
Andrews  at  their  head,  was  assigned  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
extends  from  Genesis  to  the  second  book  of  Kings,  inclusive. 

The  second  division  met  at  Cambridge,  and  at  their  head  was  placed  Dr. 
Edward  Livhe,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  in  Cambridge  University.  The  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  as- 
signed to  this  division  extended  from  First  Chronicles  to  Ecclesiastes,  incln* 
sive. 

The  third  division  met  at  Oxford,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
Harding,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university,  and  afterward 
President  of  Magdelen  College,  had  assigned  to  them  that  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  extends  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi,  inclusive. 

The  fourth  division  also  met  at  Oxford,  and  with  Dr.  Thomas  Ravis,  Dean 
of  Christ's  Church,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  London,  at  their  head,  under- 
took the  translation  of  that  part  of  the  New  Testament  which  extends  from 
Matthew  to  the  Acts,  inclusive,  and  the  Revelation. 

The  fifth  division,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  William  Barlow,  Dean  of 
Chester,  held  their  sessions  at  Westminster,  and  to  them  was  assigned  the 
remaining  part  of  the  New  Testament,  extending  from  Romans  to  Jude,  in- 
clusive. 

In  executing  their  important  task,  each  individual  translator  was  required 
to  translate  the  entire  portion  assigned  to  his  division,  and  when  all  in  any 
one  division  had  finished,  they  met  together  and  compared  their  several 
translations,  decided  all  differeuces,  and  settled  upon  what  they  considered 
the  best  translation.  When  tlie  several  divisions  had  finished  their  labor, 
they  all  met  together  and  appointed  twelve  of  their  number  to  revise  the 
whole  work.  This  being  done,  the  new  translation  was  published  in  1611, 
under  the  following  title : — The  Holy  Bible  containing  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Neto^  newly  translated  out  of  the  Oriyinal  Tongues^  and  with  the 
former  Translations  diligently  compared  and  revised  by  his  M(^esty*8 
Special  Commandment, 

As  a  specimen  of  the  English  language,  this  great  work  is,  in  the  words 
of  Spenser,  emphatically,  *  A  well  of  English  imdefiled ;'  and  as  the  learned 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarks  : — *  The  translators  have  seized  the  very  spbit  and 
Boul  of  the  original,  and  expressed  this  almost  everywhere  with  pathos  and 
energy :  they  have  not  only  made  a  standard  translation^  but  have  made 
this  translation  the  standard  of  our  language.'    We  have  little  to  fear,  there- 
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fore,  from  the  weak  attempts  of  ephemeral  minds  to  mar  its  accuracy  ana 
heauty. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  view  of  the  English  standard  translation  of 
the  Bible,  has  led  us  into  a  more  extended  detail  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  came  into  possession  of  that  invaluable  treasure,  than  the  range 
of  these  lectures  would  otherwise  have  justified.  Wo  now  proceed  to  notice 
those  clerical  and  other  writers  of  the  period  at  present  under  consideration, 
to  whom  we  have  not  hitherto  referred.  Of  these  the  names  of  Burton, 
Hall,  Overbury,  Selden,  Usher,  Hales,  and  Felltham  are  the  first  that  occur. 

Robert  Burton  was  of  an  ancient  ^imily  of  Leicestershire,  and  was  bom 
at  lindley,  in  that  county,  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1576.  After  pursuing 
the  usual  preparatory  studies  at  a  grammar-school  in  Warwickshire,  he,  in 
1593,  entered  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford,  and  six  years  after  was  elected 
student  of  Christ's  Church  College,  in  the  same  university.  Having  gradua- 
ted and  taken  orders.  Burton,  in  1616,  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  St 
Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford,  and  received  also,  a  few  years  after, 
the  rectory  of  Segrave  in  Leicestershire,  both  of  which  he  held,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Jauuaiy,  1639. 

Burton  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  learning,  but  of  whimsical 
and  melancholy  disposition.  Though  at  certain  times  he  was  a  fisu^tious 
companion,  yet  at  others,  his  spirits  were  very  low ;  and  when  in  this  latter 
condition  he  would  go  down  to  the  river  near  Oxford,  and  dispel  his  gloom 
by  listemng  to  the  coarse  jests  and  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  excited 
him  to  violent  laughter.  To  alleviate  his  mental  distress,  he  wrote  a  work, 
entitled  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which  appeared  in  1651,  and  presents, 
in  quaint  language,  and  with  many  shrewd  and  amusing  remarks,  a  view  of 
all  the  modifications  of  that  diseiisc,  and  the  manner  of  curing  it.  The 
erudition  displayed  in  this  work  is  extraordinary,  every  page  abounding  with 
quotations  from  Latin  authors.  Its  publication  was  so  successful  that  the 
publisher  realized  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  it  delighted  Dr.  Johnson  so  much, 
that  he  said  '  it  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
be£[>re  he  wished  to  rise.' 

Prefixed  to  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  is  a  poem  from  wliich  Milton 
borrowed  some  of  the  imagery  of  *  II  Penseroso.'  Of  this  poem  the  follow- 
ing are  the  first  six  stanzas  : — 

ABSTRACT  OP  MELANCHOLY. 

When  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown, 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  air, 
Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fear, 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly; 

Nought  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
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When  I  go  walking  all  alone, 
Becounting  what  I  have  ill-done, 
My  thoughts  on  mc  then  tyrannize. 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise; 
Whether  I  tarry  still,  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moTCs  very  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  J0II7; 

Nooght  so  sad  ta  melancholy. 

WbA  to  myielf  I  act  and  anile, 
Wtfh  pfoaataf  thoughts  the  time  begoile, 
By  a  lirook  side  or  wood  to  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  noseen, 
A  thousand  pleiaores  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys  besides  are  folly; 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 

I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan ; 

In  a  dark  grove  or  irksome  den, 

With  discontent  and  Airies  then, 

A  thousand  miseries  at  once 

Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  esconoe. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jcStj ; 

Nought  so  sour  as  melandioly; 

Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  mdlody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  fine; 
Here  now,  then  there,  the  world  is  nine. 
Bare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shfaie, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  is  divine. 

All  other  joys  to  this  are  Mi$i 

None  so  sweet  as  melandio)y. 

Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends:  my  phantasie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes; 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes; 
Bolcful  outGries  and  fbarAil  sights 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affrights. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  joUy ; 

None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 

Of  Burton*8  prose  the  following  brief  extract  will  be  a  soffioieiit  specimen : — 

MELANCHOLY  AND  CONTBMPLATIOH. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  fkmiliar  with  melancholy,  and  genQy  bri^p 
en,  like  a  Siren,  a  shooing-hom,  or  some  sphinx,  to  this  irrerocable  gulf;  a  flaiMy 
cause  Piso  calls  it:  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melanchofy  glie^  It 
lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers ;  to  walk  akme  in  some  soUtuy 
betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a  brook  side ;  to  meditate  upon  some  delighteome 
pleasant  snlject,  which  shall  affect  them  most;  *  amtbilii  imanin^'  and  < 
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putiMimus  error.'  A  most  incomparablo  delight  it  is  to  melancholize,  and  build 
cadtles  in  the  air;  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts, 
which  they  suppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or 
done.  *  Blanila  quidem  ab  initio,'  ('  pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first,')  saith  Lemnius,  to 
conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things  sometimes,  present,  past,  or  to  come,  as 
Bhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days 
and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in  such  coutemplations  and  fau- 
tutical  meditations  which  are  like  unto  dreams ;  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn 
fh>m  them,  or  willingly  interrupt  So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  arc,  that  they 
hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  business ;  they  can  not  address  themselves 
to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study  or  employment:  these  ftntastical  and  bewitching 
thoughts  so  covertly,  so  fbeliogly,  so  urgently,  so  continnally  set  upon,  creep  in,  in- 
sinuate, possess,  overcome,  distract  and  detain  them ;  they  can  not,  I  say,  go  about 
their  more  necessary  business,  stave  ofi*  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 
melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an  heath 
with  a  puck  in  the  night.  They  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and 
solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  can  not  well  or  vrillingly  rcfVain,  or  easily 
leave  oflT  winding  and  unwinding  themselves  as  so  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing 
their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad  ol^ect; 
and  thoy,  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain  meditation  and  solitary  places,  can 
endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects. 
Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  '  subrusticus  pudor,'~['  clownish  bashAiIness,']  discontent 
cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them,  in  a  moment ;  and  they  can  think  of 
nothing  else ;  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  their  eyes  open,  but  this  inibmal 
plague  of  melancholy  seizoth  upon  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some 
dismal  object  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persuasions, 
they  can  avoid. 

Joseph  Hall,  whom  wo  have  briefly  noticed  as  a  poetical  satirist,  was 
bom  in  Bristow  Park,  Leicestershire,  on  the  first  of  July,  1574.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  ho  was  sent  to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  after  taking 
his  degrees,  he  became  a  fellow.  After  remaining  six  years  at  College,  Hall 
took  orders,  and  was  soon  after  presojited  to  the  rectory  of  Halsted,  in  Suf- 
folk. In  1605  he  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Bacon  to  the  Spa,  and  wliile 
residing  there  composed  his  Century  Meditations^  the  most  popular  of  his 
works.  Hall's  *  Meditations^  greatly  pleased  Prince  Henry,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  selected  him  for  his  chaplain,  and,  in  1612,  caused  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  Divinity  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  The  Prince  would  have  re- 
tained his  chaplain  near  his  person,  but  about  this  time  Hall  received,  from 
the  Earl  of  Norwich,  the  vicarage  of  Waltham,  in  E^x,  with  the  quiet  re- 
tirement of  which  he  was  so  much  delighted  that  no  prospect  of  preferment 
had  any  influence  with  him.  In  the  delightful  relations  of  a  countr)-  parson 
he  renaained  at  Waltham  for  many  years.  In  1618  he  was  sent,  by  King 
James,  to  synod  of  Dordt  Indisposition,  however,  soon  compelled  him  to 
return  to  England  ;  but  before  his  departure  he  preached  a  I^atin  sermon  to 
that  fiimous  assembly,  with  which  they  were  so  much  pleased  that  thoy  soon 
after  sent  him  a  gold  medal,  having  upon  it  a  portraiture  of  the  synod. 

In  1624  Hall  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  which  he  declined ; 
but  three  years  after  he  accepted  that  of  Exeter,  from  which,  in  1G41,  he 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Norwich.    In  December  of  the  same  year,  hav- 
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ing  joined  with  other  bishops  in  protesting  against  the  validity  of  all  lawi 
made  during  their  compulsory  absence  from  the  parliament,  he  was,  with 
others,  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  January,  1642.  In  the  following  June, 
having  obtained  his  release,  he  returned  to  Norwich,  where  he  passed  a  few 
months  without  molestation ;  but  the  sequestration  of  his  revenues  by  par- 
liament, in  April,  1643,  so  embarrassed  his  relations  to  his  see,  that  a  few 
years  after  he  retired  to  a  small  estate,  which  he  rented  at  Higham,  near 
Norwich,  where  ho  died,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1656. 

Bishop  Hall  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
learning,  and  of  equal  meekness,  modesty,  and  piety.  He  was  a  very  zeal- 
ous opposer  of  popery,  and  was  equally  severe  upon  those  protestants  who 
separated  from  the  Established  Church  without  extreme  necessity.  His 
writings  are  voluminous ;  and  from  the  pithy  and  sententious  quality  of  his 
style,  he  has  been  called  *  the  English  Seneca.'  Many  parts  of  his  prose 
writings  have  the  thought,  feeling,  and  melody  of  the  finest  poetry.  The 
most  popular  of  his  works  is  his  '  Meditations,'  a  few  extracts  from  which  fol- 
low:— 

UPON  THE  SIGHT  OP  A  TREE  FULL-BLOSSOMED. 

Here  !■  a  tree  overlaid  with  blossoms ;  it  is  not  possible  that  all  these  shocdd  pros- 
per; one  of  them  must  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  growth;  I  do  not  kyre 
to  see  an  infkncy  over-hopeAil ;  in  these  i)reg:Dant  bc^nnings  one  fkcnlty  itarTea  an- 
other, and  at  last  leaves  the  mind  sajile^s  and  barren :  as,  therefore,  we  are  wont  to 
pull  off  some  of  the  too  frequent  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive,  flo^  it  is  good 
wisdom  to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the  parts,  or  progress  of  ovcr-fbrward  child- 
hood. Neither  is  it  otherwise  in  our  Christian  profession ;  a  sudden  and  lavish  os- 
tentation of  grace  may  fill  the  eye  with  wonder,  and  the  mouth  with  talk,  but  will 
not  at  the  last  fill  the  lap  with  fruit. 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high  expectations  of  my  nndertakhigf ; 
I  had  rather  men  should  complain  of  my  small  hopes  than  of  my  short  perfoim- 
ances. 

UPON  OCCASION  OP  A  RED-BREAST  COMING  INTO  HIS  CHAMBER. 

Pretty  bird,  how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing,  and  yet  knowcst  not  where 
thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy  next  meal ;  and  at  n%ht  must  shroud  thy- 
self In  a  bush  for  lodging !  What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  lib- 
end  provisions  of  my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am 
ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  unthankAil  dullness.  Had  I  so  little  certainty 
of  my  harbonr  and  purveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be,  how  carefVil ;  how  little 
should  I  have  to  make  music  to  thee  or  myself!  Surely  thou  comest  not  hither  with- 
out a  providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so  much  to  delight,  as  to  shame  me,  but  all  in 
a  conviction  of  my  sullen  unbelief,  who,  under  more  apparent  means,  am  less  cheer- 
ftil  and  confident;  reason  and  faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere 
instinct  of  natare ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry  if  not  more  happy 
here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things  maketh  me. 

0  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers  thon  hast  given  me  abore 
these  brute  things;  let  not  my  greater  helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy  secmity,  and 
comfortable  reliance  on  thee. 
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UPON  HEARING  OP  MUSIC  BY  NIGHT. 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead  season !  In  the  day-time  it  would  not, 
it  could  not,  so  much  affect  the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent 
darkness ;  thus  it  is  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  the  gospel  never  sounds  so 
sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private  affliction ;  it  is  ever  the 
same,  the  difference  is  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it.  0  God,  whose  praise  it  is  to 
give  songs  in  the  night,  make  my  prosperity  conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheerfUl. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Hall  display  an  unoommonly  rapid  and  vehe- 
ment species  of  eloquence,  well  fitted  to  arouse  and  impress  even  the  most 
listless  audience.  As  a  specimen,  we  present  the  following  extract  from  a 
dtsoourse  on  the  text,  *  It  is  finished :' —     . 

CHRIST  CRUCIFIED  AFRESH  BY  SINNERS. 

Behold,  this  storm,  wherewith  all  the  powers  of  the  world  were  shaken,  is  now 
over.    The  elders,  Phari-sees,  Judas,  the  soldiers,  priests,  witnesses,  judges,  thieves, 
executioners,  devils,  have  all  tired  themselves  in  vain  with  their  own  malice ;  and 
he  triumphs  over  all,  upon  the  throne  of  his  cross  :  his  enemies  are  vaaqaishedi  his 
Father  satisfied,  his  soul  with  this  world  at  rest  and  glory ;  '  It  is  flniriied.'    Now 
there. is  no  more  betraying,  agonies,  arraignments,  scourgings,  scofflngi,  cmdfyiDg, 
oonflicts,  terrors ;  all '  is  finished.'    Alas !  beloved,  and  will  we  not  kt  the  Bern  of 
God  lie  at  rest  1    Do  we  now  again  go  about  to  fetch  him  out  of  his  glory,  to  scorn 
and  ducMy  him  1    I  fear  to  say  it :  God's  spirit  dare  and  doth ;  '  They  crucify  again 
to  themselves  the  Son  of  God,  and  make  a  mock  of  him :'  to  themselves,  not  in  him- 
self; that  they  can  not,  it  is  no  thanks  to  them ;  they  would  do  it.    See  and  consider : 
the  notoriously  sinAil  conversations  of  those  that  should  be  Christians,  offer  violence 
nnto  our  glorified  Saviour;  they  stretch  their  hand  to  heaven,  and  pull  him  down 
from  his  throne  to  his  cross ;  they  tear  him  with  thorns,  pierce  him  with  nails,  load 
him  with  reproaches.    Thou  hatest  the  Jews,  spittest  at  the  name  of  Judas,  railest 
on  Pilate,  condemnest  the  cruel  butchers  of  Christ;  yet  thou  canst  blaspheme, 
swear  him  quite  over,  curse,  swagger,  lie,  oppress,  boil  with  lust,  scoff*,  riot,  and 
hvestlike  a  debauched  man ;  yea,  like  a  human  beast,  yea,  like  an  unclean  deviL    Cry 
Honnna  as  long  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  art  a  Pilate,  a  Jew,  a  Judas,  an  executioner  of  the 
Lord  of  life ;  and  so  much  greater  shall  thy  judgment  be,  by  how  much  thy  light  and 
Us  glory  is  more.    Oh,  beloved,  is  it  not  enough  that  he  died  once  for  us  1    Were  those 
pains  so  light  that  we  should  every  day  redouble  them  ?  Is  this  the  entertainment  that 
BO  gracious  a  Saviour  hath  deserved  of  us  by  dying  1    Is  this  the  recompense  of 
fbat  infinite  love  of  his  that  thou  shouldest  thus  cruelly  vex  and  wound  him  with 
thy  sins?    Every  of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and  spear  to  him;  while  thou 
ponrest  down  thy  Anmken  carouses,  thou  givest  thy  Saviour  a  portion  of  gall ;  while 
thou  despisest  hislioor  servants,  thou  spittest  on  thy  proud  dresses,  and  Hftest  np 
thy  vain  heart  witahigh  conceits,  thou  settest  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  while 
thoa  wringest  and  Tppressest  his  poor  children,  thou  whippest  him,  and  drawest 
blood  of  his  hands  and  feet.    Thou  hypocrite,  how  darest  thou  oflter  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  God  with  that  hand  which  is  thus  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  him 
whomthon  reoeiTestI    In  every  ordinary  thy  profkne  tongue  walks,  in  the  disgrace 
et  the  religious  and  conscionable.    Thou  makest  no  scruple  of  thine  own  sins,  and 
scomest  those  that  do :  not  to  be  wicked,  is  crime  enough.    Hear  him  that  saith, 
'Saul,  Saul,  why  persccutest  thou  meV    Saul  strikes  at  Damascus ;  Christ  suflbn 
in  heaven.    Thou  strikest;  Christ  Jesus  smarteth,  and  will  revenge.    These  are  the 
afterings  of  Christ's  sufiVmngs.    In  himself  it  is  *  finished ;'  in  his  members  it  is  not, 
till  the  world  be  finished.    We  must  toil,  and  groan,  and  bleed,  that  we  may  reign ; 
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if  he  had  not  done  so, '  It  had  not  been  finished.'  This  is  our  warfare ;  this  is  the 
religion  of  our  sorrow  and  death.  Now  are  we  set  upon  the  sandy  pavement  of  our 
theatre,  and  are  matched  with  all  sorts  of  evils ;  evil  men,  evil  spirits,  evil  accidentia 
«id,  which  is  worst,  our  own  evil  hearts ;  temptations,  crosses,  persecutioDB,  tkkr 
nessea,  wants,  infkmies,  death  ;  all  these  must  in  our  courses  be  encountered  by  tba 
l»w  of  our  profession.  What  should  we  do  but  strive  and  suffer,  as  our  goieral 
hath  done,  that  we  may  reig:n  as  he  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our  consummatom 
est  7^  Qod  and  his  angels  sit  upon  the  scaffolds  of  heaven,  and  behold  us :  our  crown 
is  ready;  our  day  of  deliverance  shall  come ;  yea,  our  redemption  is  near,  when  all 
tears  shall  be  wiped  fVom  our  eyes,  and  we  that  have  sown  in  tears  shall  re^>  in  joy. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  possess  our  souls  not  in  patience  only,  but  in  comfort;  let 
us  adore  and  magnify  our  Saviour  in  his  sufferings,  and  imitate  him  in  onr  own. 
Our  sorrows  shall  have  an  end ;  our  joys  shall  not :  our  pains  shall  soon  be  flnished; 
our  glory  shall  be  finished,  but  never  ended. 

Thomas  Oyerbury,  memorable  ckieflj  for  his  tragical  end,  was  of  in 
ancient  family,  and  born  in  Warwickshire,  in  1581.  At  the  age  of  foartoen 
ha  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  when 
he  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  such  diligence,  that  when  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  His  £iither 
designing  him  for  the  legal  profession,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  as  a 
student  of  law ;  but  his  genius  most  inchned  him  to  polite  fiteratme,  and 
the  elegancies  of  a  court  life  impelled  him  to  push  his  fertones  in  diat 
direction.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  coronation  of  James  the  First,  he 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  famous  Robert  Car,  altarward  £ail 
of  Somerset ;  and  that  gentleman,  finding  that  Overbury's  acoomplishmenti 
would  be  very  serviceable  to  him  in  furthering  his  ambitious  views,  entered 
into  the  most  intimate  connection  with  him.  Car  becoming,  in  a  few  years, 
a  very  great  favorite  of  the  king,  used  his  influence,  in  1608,  to  obtain 
for  Overbury  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  at  the  same  time  had  his  fiuher 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  for  Wales.  The  year  following.  Sir  Thomas 
made  a  tour  through  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  published  his  observations  abroad  in  a  large  quarto  volume. 

In  1612,  Overbury  assisted  his  friend,  who  had  meantime  become  ViBOGunft 
Rochester,  in  an  amour  with  the  notorious  Countess  of  Essex ;  hut  beu^ 
afterward  displeased  with  his  lordship's  design  of  marrying  that  irnrdlleil 
lady,  he  remonstrated  with  him  with  the  same  hberty  that  he  had  bem  wor 
customed  to  use  on  other  subjects.  The  courtier  was  oflfended,  and  made  no 
scruple  of  sacrificing  his  friend  to  his  purpose.  Discloaing,  theraibre,  the 
interview  with  Sir  Thomas,  to  Lady  E^x,  it  was  immediately  resohed,  that 
the  successful  issue  of  their  intrigue  necessarily  required  the  removal  of 
Overbury  out  of  the  way.  With  this  view,  the  minion  first  obtuned  fcur 
him  from  his  majesty,  the  o^r  of  an  embassy  to  Russia ;  and  then  ]»»- 
vailing  on  him  to  refuse  it,  easily  procured  his  imprisonment  for  a  contempt 
of  the  king's  conmiand.  He  was,  accordingly,  apprehended,  and  on  the 
twenty-first  of  August,  1613,  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  his  death  was  aeon 
after  compassed  by  poison. 

1  It  ii  finished. 
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Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy  was  a  witty  and  ingenious  describw  of  ckaracten. 
Hie  had  also  some  pretensions  to  poetry,  and  early  wrote  two  didactic  poems, 
cdled  The  Wife  and  The  Choice  of  a  Wife  ;  but  though  popular  at  the 
tiBie»  they  are  now  held  in  little  estimation.  Some  of  his  prose  Characters^ 
cr  Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons^  are,  however, 
csoellent,  though,  like  many  other  productions  of  James's  ragn,  disfigured 
by  &r-fetched  conceits.     Of  these,  the  following  is  a  &ir  specimen  *— 

THE  FAIR  AND  HAPPY  MJLKMAID 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beautiful  by  art|  thai  one 
look  of  bers  is  able  to  put  all  face-physic  out  of  countenaDce.  She  knows  a  &ir 
look  !■  but  a  dumb  orator  to  command  virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not  All  her  ex- 
cdhncM  stand  in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  ber  without  her 
l(M!^lKlge.  The  lining:  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  ikr  better  than  outsidea 
cCtlMne  \  for  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  the  silk-worm,  she  is  decked 
in  innocence,  a  far  better  wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both 
htst  complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her,  too  immoderate  sleep  la 
nist  to  the  soul ;  she  rises,  therefbre,  with  Chanticleer,  her  dame's  cock,  and  at 
Bight  makaa  the  lamb  her  curflie.  In  milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  through 
ber  ftlfBn,  it  seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  tn  sweeter; 
for  nam  oame  almond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  on  her  palm  to  taint  it.  The 
golden  ears  of  com  fkll  and  kiss  her  feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to 
be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her 
oiVD,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.  She  makes 
ber  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  her  lieart  soft  with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings 
ftll  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of 
ibrtone.  She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will^not  sufibr 
ber  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows  her  year's  wages  at  next 
fldr,  and  in  choosing  her  garments,  counts  no  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency.  The 
garden  and  bee-hive  are  all  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  lives  the  longer  fbr  it. 
8be  dares  go  alone,  and  unfold  stieep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no  manner  of  ill,  becausa 
■he  means  none ;  yet  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with 
old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have  their  efficacy, 
in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations.  Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so 
4hMte,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a  Friday's  dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that 
•b0  coaoeals  for  fear  of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in 
t|p  ipdos-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-sheet 

JoBK  Sblden,  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and  vast  learning,  waa  <^  a 
iQspeotable  fisunily,  and  was  bom  at  Salvington,  in  Sussex,  on  the  sixteenth 
id  December,  1584.  He  commenced  his  cUissical  education  at  the  free- 
Bchool  in  Chichester,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  was  sent  to  HartrHall  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He  then  went  to  London  and 
entered  Cliftbrd's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  two 
jears  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  soon  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  his  learning.  Though  he  deiugned  to  make  the  law  hisprofeasionf 
yet  he  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  its  dry  details,  but  gave  much  of 
Ills  time  and  attention  to  subjects  more  purely  literary.  Between  1607,  and 
1610,  he  published,  in  the  Latin  language,  several  historical  and  antiquarian 
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works  relative  to  his  native  country.  These  acquired  for  him,  beside  oon- 
uderable  reputation,  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Camden,  Spebnan,  Colton, 
Browne,  and  also  of  Drayton,  to  whose  *■  Poljolbion'  he  furnished  notes.  Bj 
Milton  he  is  afterward  mentioned  as  ^  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  thk 
land.' 

Selden's  largest  English  work,  A  Treatke  on  Titles  of  Honour^  was  pub- 
lished in  1614,  and  still  continues  to  be  a  standard  authority  respecting  the 
degrees  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  England,  and  the  origin  of  such  distinetioDS 
in  other  countries.  In  1617  his  &me  was  greatly  extended,  both  at  home 
and  on  the  continent,  by  the  publication  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  idolatry  of 
the  SyziAHBi  and  more  especially  on  the  heathen  deities  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  In  his  next  performance,  A  History  of  Tithes^  published  in 
1618,  he,  by  leaning  to  the  side  of  those  who  question  the  divine  right  of  the 
church  to  that  fund,  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  at  whose  instigatiQB 
the  king  sunmioned  the  author  to  his  presence,  and  reprimanded  him.  He 
was  also  called  before  several  members  of  the  formidable  high  conmiissioii 
court,  who  extracted  from  him  a  written  declaration  of  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done,  without,  however,  any  retraction  of  his  opinions.  To  this  great 
work  several  rephes  appeared,  but  to  these  he  was  not  allowed  to  publish  a 
rejoinder. 

During  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  Selden  showed  but  little  respect 
for  his  clerical  contemporaries,  whose  conduct  he  deemed  arrogant  and  op- 
pressive. Nor  did  he  long  want  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  civil  tynmny 
was  as  little  to  his  taste  as  ecclesiastical ;  for  being  consulted  by  the  parlia- 
ment in  1621,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dispute  with  James  oonceming  their 
powers  and  privileges,  he  spoke  so  freely  on  the  popular  side,  and  took  so 
prominent  a  part  in  drawing  up  the  spirited  protestation  of  parliament,  that 
he  suffered  a  short  confinement  in  consequence  of  the  king's  displeasure.  A» 
a  member  of  parliament,  both  in  this  and  the  subsequent  reign,  he  oraituiued 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  people,  for  which,  upon  one  oocasioDy  he  was 
conmiitted  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  In  1640,  when  the  Long 
Parliament  met,  Selden  was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  repreeentativeB 
of  Oxford  university ;  but  though  he  still  opposed  the  abuses  and  opprei- 
flions  of  which  the  people  complained,  he  was  averse  to  extreme  measnies, 
and  desirous  to  prevent  the  power  of  the  sword  from  &lling  into  the  hands 
of  either  party.  Finding  his  exertions  to  ward  off  a  civil  war  unavailing,  he 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  himself  as  much  as  possible  fit>m  public  life. 
While  in  parliament  he  constantly  exerted  his  influence  inbehalf  of  learning 
and  of  learned  men,  and  performed  great  services  to  both  univenitka.  In 
1643,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  Tower ;  but  his  politi- 
cal occupations  were  not  suffered  to  divert  his  mind  altogether  from  literaiy 
pursuits.  Besides  an  account  published  in  1628,  of  the  celebrated  Arunde- 
lian  marbles,  which  had  been  brought  from  Greece  during  the  previous  year, 
and  which,  by  furnishing  the  dates  of  numy  events  in  ancient  histoiy,  proved 
cf  very  great  use  in  chronological  investigations,  he  gave  to  the  world  va- 
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nous  works  on  legal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities ;  particularly  those  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  He  also  wrote,  in  1635,  an  elaborate  Liatin  treatise  in  sup- 
port of  the  right  of  British  dominion  over  the  circumjacent  seas.  This  work 
found  great  favor  with  all  parties,  and  a  defence  of  it  against  a  Dutch  writer, 
was  lus  last  literary  performance.  Seiden  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  November, 
1654,  at  the  residence  of  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  had 
long  Uved  on  terms  of  very  close  intimacy.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  his  friend,  Archbishop  Usher,  and  his  valuable  library  was  added,  by  his 
executors,  to  the  Bodleian  library,  at  Oxford. 

After  Selden's  death,  a  collection  of  his  sayings,  entitied  Table  Talk,  was 
published  by  his  amanuensis,  who  states  that  he  enjoyed,  for  twenty^  y^sis, 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  employer's  discourse,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
committing  faithfully  to  writing,  *  the  excellent  things  that  usually  fell  from 
him.'  It  is  more  by  his  *  Table  Talk'  than  by  the  works  published  during 
Mb  life-time,  that  Seiden  is  now  generally  known  as  a  writer ;  for  though  he 
was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  learning,  his  style  was  deficient  in  ease  and 
grace,  and  the  class  of  subjects  upon  which  he  employed  lus  pen,  was  httle 
suited  to  the  popular  taste.  Many  of  the  apophthegms  to  be  found  in  his 
'  Table  Talk,'  are  exceedingly  acute ;  many  of  them  are  harmonious ;  while 
some  embody  propositions,  which,  though  uttered  in  fiuniliar  conversation, 
he  piobaUy  would  not  have  seriously  entertained.  As  might  be  expected, 
satirical  remarks  on  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  abound,  and  there  are 
displays  also  of  that  cautious  spirit  which  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
whole  career.  Marriage,  for  example,  he  characteriMi  as '  a  desperate  thing : 
the  frogs  in  .^Esop  were  extreme  wise ;  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some 
water,  but  they  would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  oould  not  get  out 
again.*    The  following  are  farther  extracts  from  the  '  Table  Talk :' 


EVIL  SPEAKINQ. 

1.  He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  commonly  before  he  is  aware,  makes  himself 
foch  a  one  as  he  speaks  against ;  for,  if  ho  had  civility  or  breeding,  he  would  forbear 
fiich  kind  of  langaagc. 

2.  A  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words.  An  example  we  have  in  the  old  lord  of  Sails- 
hOTj,  who  was  a  great  wise  man.  Stone  had  called  some  lord  about  court,  fool ;  the 
kid  complains,  and  has  Stone  whipped ;  Stone  cries, '  I  might  have  called  my  lord 
«f  Salisbury  fool  often  enough,  before  he  would  have  had  me  whipped.' 

S.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  give  him  good  words,  that  he  may 
tue  you  the  better,  if  you  chance  to  fkU  into  his  hands.  The  Spaniard  did  this  when 
be  was  dying ;  his  confbasor  told  him,  to  work  him  to  repentance,  how  the  devil  tor- 
mented tiie  wicked  that  went  to  hell ;  the  Spaniard  replying,  called  the  devil,  my 
lord :  '  I  hope  my  lord  the  devil  is  not  so  cruel'  His  confessor  reproved  hiaL  '  Bx- 
ciise  me,'  said  the  Don,  '  for  calling  him  so ;  I  know  not  into  what  hands  I  may  fall ; 
and  if  I  happen  into  his  I  hope  he  will  use  me  the  better  for  giving  him  good  words. ' 

HUMILITY. 

1.  Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practice,  and  yet  every  body  is  content  to 
hear.  The  master  thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  laity  for  tiie  clergy, 
and  the  clergy  for  the  laity. 

2.  There  if  humilitas  qusedam  in  vitio.^    If  a  man  does  not  take  BOtioe  of  that  ex- 
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eellency  and  perfection  that  ia  in  himself,  how  can  ho  be  thankfVil  to  God,  who  ia  ihe 
author  of  all  excellency  and  perfection  1  Nay,  if  a  man  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of 
himself,  it  will  render  him  unserriceablc  both  to  God  and  man. 

8.  Pride  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree,  else  a  man  can  not  keep  np  hif 
di|;nity.  In  ginttons  there  must  be  eating,  in  drunkenness  there  must  be  drinldng ; 
ft  is  not  the  eating,  nor  it  is  not  the  drinking,  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  ttie  cxees. 
So  in  pride. 

We  select  the  following  fine  passage  from  the  preface  to  Selden's  '  Histoij 
of  Hthes.' 

FREE  INQUIRY. 

For  the  old  akeptki  that  never  would  profess  that  they  had  found  a  tnith,  ftt 
showed  the  beat  way  to  search  for  any,  when  they  doubted  as  well  of  what  thoaa 
of  the  dogmatical  sects  too  credulously  received  for  infallible  principles,  as  they 
did  of  the  newest  conclusions.  Tliey  were,  indeed,  questionless,  too  nice,  and  de- 
ceived themselves  with  the  nimblcncss  of  their  own  sophisms,  that  permitted 
no  kind  of  established  truth.  But,  plainly,  he  that  avoids  their  dispating  lerity, 
yet  being  able,  takes  to  himself  their  liberty  of  inquiry,  is  in  the  only  way  that 
fn  all  kinds  of  studies  leads  and  lies  open  even  to  the  sanctuary  of  truth  \  whUe 
others  that  are  ser\'ile  to  common  opinion  and  vulgar  suppositiona,  can  rarelir 
hope  to  be  admitted  nearer  than  into  the  base  court  of  her  temple,  which  too 
qpedoQsly  often  connterfeits  her  inmost  sanctnary. 

Jamss  Usher,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  a  prelate  equallj  illus- 
trious  for  his  piety  and  other  \irtucs,  as  for  his  great  abilities  and  profound 
kanuDg,  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  in  Dub- 
fin,  <m  the  fourth  of  January,  1580.  His  hther  was  one  of  the  clerks  m 
chancery,  and  is  memorable  for  having  been  the  first  to  move  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  found  and  endow  Trinity  College,  in  his  native  city.  James  discov- 
ered unusual  taients,  and  a  strong  passion  for  books,  even  from  his  child- 
hood ;  and  having  been  taught  to  read  by  two  blind  aunts,  he  was  placed, 
when  only  eight  years  of  age,  under  the  care  of  a  young  Scotch  gentleman, 
named  Hamilton,  wLo  had  settled  in  Dublin  to  follow  the  profeasion  of 
schoolmaster.  In  1593,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  ho  entered  Trinity  CoU^e, 
being  one  of  the  first  three  students  that  were  admitted,  the  college  having 
been  completed  tliat  same  yoar.  Hamilton,  meantime,  becoming  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  new  college,  Usher  continued  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  his  instructions.  During  his  studies  at  college,  he  became  a  fine  dasaical 
scholar,  though  his  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  history  and  chronology. 
At  that  early  period  he  collected  and  arranged  most  of  those  materials 
which  he  afterward  elaborated  in  his  Annals,  He  was  early  designed  for 
the  law,  but  the  death  of  his  father,  whose  wishes  inclined  to  that  pfofeasion, 
allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  for  theology.  He  succeeded  to 
his  father's  estate,  but  wishing  to  devote  himself  uninterruptedly  to  study, 
he  gave  it  up  to  his  brother,  reserving  for  himself  only  a  sufficiency  for  his  . 
maintenance  at  college,  and  the  purchase  of  books.  He  early  ^spk^ 
great  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  notwithstanding  the 

1  Such  a  thing  as  a  fbnlty  excess  of  humility. 
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of  his  personal  cliaracter,  continued,  throughout  his  life,  to  manifest  a  highly 
intolerant  spirit  toward  them.  In  1606,  he  visited  England,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Camden  and  Sir  Robert  Colton,  to  the  fonner  of  whom  he 
oommunicated  many  valuable  particulars  about  the  ancient  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  history  of  Dubhn ;  which  were  afterward  inserted  by  Camden  in 
his  '  Britannia.' 

For  thirteen  years  subsequent  to  1607,  Usher  filled  the  chair  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which  he  confined 
luB  attention  chiefly  to  the  controversies  between  the  Protestants  and  Ro- 
Sianists.  At  the  convocation  of  the  Irish  clergy,  in  1615,  when  they  deter- 
mined to  assert  their  independence  as  a  national  church,  the  articles  drawn 
up  on  the  occasion  emanated  chiefly  from  his  pen ;  and  by  asserting  in  them 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation  in  their  broadest  aspect, 
aB  well  as  by  his  advocacy  of  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
Ub  known  opinion,-' that  bishops  were  not  a  distinct  order  in  the  church,  but 
only  superior  in  degree  to  presbyters,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of 
being  a  &vorer  of  Puritanism.  Having  been  accused  as  such  to  the  king, 
he  went  over  to  England,  in  1619,  and  in  a  conference  with  his  majesty,  so 
fully  cleared  himself,  that  he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  see  of  Meatl)| 
and,  in  1624,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh.  Bishop  Usher  had  scarcely 
reached  his  elevated  position  before  he  gave  evidence  of  his  intolerant  spirit 
toward  the  Romanists,  by  acting  as  the  leading  man  at  the  drawing  up  of  a 
protestation  commencing  as  follows : — '  The  religion  of  the  Papists  is  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous ;  their  faith  and  doctrines  erroneous  and  heretical ; 
their  church,  in  respect  of  both,  apostatical.  To  give  them,  therefore,  a  tole- 
ration, or  to  consent  that  they  may  freely  exercise  their  religion,  and  possess 
their  faith  and  doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin.'  At  a  later  period.  Usher's  zeal 
showed  itself  in  a  more  creditJible  shape  on  the  occasion  of  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  the  Irish  archbishops,  complaining  of  the  increase  of  Popery  in  Ire- 
land. He  invited  persons  of  the  Romish  persuasion  to  his  house,  and  en- 
deavored to  convert  them  by  friendly  argument,  in  which  attempt  his  great 
skill  in  disputation  is  said  to  have  given  him  considerable  success. 

During  the  political  convulsions  of  Charles's  reign.  Usher,  in  a  treatise 
entitled  The  Power  of  the  Prince,  and  Obedience  of  the  Subject,  maintained 
the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king.  The  Irish 
rebellion,  in  1641,  drove  him  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Eling  Charles,  whose  residence  was,  at  that  time,  at  Oxford.  Here  Usher 
settled ;  but  the  cinl  war  which  soon  followed,  compelled  him  frequently  to 
change  his  abode,  until  it  at  last  became  fixed  at  the  Countess  of  Peterbor- 
ough's seat  at  Ryegate,  where  he  died,  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1656, 
and  was  buried,  by  order  of  Cromwell,  the  Protector,  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Usher  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history 
and  antiquities,  and  were  mainly  intended  to  fiimish  arguments  against  the 
Romanists  ;  but  the  production  for  which  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  is  a  great 
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chronological  work  entitled  Annales^  or  Annals^  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1650,  and  the  second,  in  1654.  It  is  a  chronological  digest  of 
universal  history,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Titus,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  Christian  era.  In  this  work, 
which  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  learned  throughout  Europe^ 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted  on  the  continent,  the  author,  by  fixing 
the  thr«e  epochs  of  the  deluge,  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
and  their  leturn  from  Babylon,  has  recon<aled  the  chronologies  of  sacred  and 
profane  history ;  and  down  to  the  present  time,  his  chronological  system  is 
the  one  which  is  most  generally  received.  A  posthumous  work,  whidi  he 
left  unfinished,  was  published  in  1660,  under  the  title  of  Chronologia  Sacra, 
It  shows  the  g^roands  and  calculations  of  the  principal  epochs  of  the  '  An- 
nals,' and  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  sacred  history,  is  a  very  valuable  pro- 
duction. Usher  and  Sclden  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
scholars  of  the  age,  to  extend  the  reputation  of  EngUsh  learning  on  Uie 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  following  letter,  the  only  specimen  of  Usher's  style  that  we  shall 
present,  was  written  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  and  ha* 
reference  to  a  public  disputation  between  him  and  one  fitz-Symonds,  ^ 
prominent  Jesuit  of  that  day. 


'I  was  not  purposed,  Mr.  Fitz-Symonds,  to  write  unto  you,  before  you  bad 
written  to  me,  concemiDg  some  chief  points  of  your  religion,  as  at  our  last  meeth 
you  promised ;  but  seeing  you  have  deferred  the  same,  for  reasont  best  known 
yourself,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  inquire  Aulher  of  your  nund,  concerning  the 
tinuation  of  the  conference  began  betwixt  us.    And  to  this  I  am  the  rather  moi 
because  I  am  credibly  informed  of  certain  reports,  which  I  could  hardly  be  permiade^^ 
should  proceed  from  him,  who  in  my  presence  pretended  so  great  love  and  aflEbckaoi^ 
unto  mo.    If  I  am  a  boy,  as  it  hath  pleased  you  very  contemptuously  to  name  me,  T^ 
give  thanks  to  the  Lord  that  my  carriage  toward  you  hath  beoB  luch,  aa  coOhL^ 
minister  unto  you  no  just  occasion  to  despise  my  youth.    Tour  ^lear  teHke  is  in    - 
your  own  conceit  a  weave r*8  beam,  and  your  abilities  such,  that  yoa  deriM  to  en- 
counter with  the  stoutest  champion  in  the  host  of  Israel ;  and  theiSbn  like  the 
Philistine,  you  contemn  mo  as  being  a  boy.    Tet  this  I  would  fain  ha^  you  know, 
that  I  neither  came  then,  nor  now  do  come  unto  you,  in  any  confldenoeof  any  team- 
ing that  is  in  me ;  in  which  respect  notwithstanding  I  thank  God,  I  am  what  I  am : 
but  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  whose  companies  you  have  reproached, 
being  certainly  persuaded,  that  even  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suckHngs  be 
was  able  to  show  forth  his  own  praises.    For  the  farther  manifestation  thereof,  I  do 
again  earnestly  request  you,  that,  setting  aside  all  vain  comparisons  of  peraoni,  we 
may  go  plainly  forward,  in  examining  the  matters  that  rest  in  controversy  betweoi 
us ;  otherwise  I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased,  if,  as  for  your  part  you  have  began, 
so  I  also  for  my  own  part  may  be  bold,  for  the  clearing  of  myself  and  the  tnHh.  wfaidi 
I  possess,  fVccly  to  make  known  what  hath  already  passed  concerning  tliia  matter. 
Thus  entreating  you  in  a  few  lines  to  make  known  unto  me  your  purpose  in  ttiia  behalf, 
I  end ;  praying  the  Lord,  that  both  this  and  all  other  enterprises  that  we  take  in  band 
may  be  so  ordered,  as  may  most  make  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  g^ory,  and  the 
kingdom  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ 

Tuus  ad  Aral  usque 

Jambs  Uaum.* 
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John  Hales,  usually  called  the  Ever  Memorable,  was  bom  at  Bath, 
Somersetshire,  in  1 5  84.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford;  and  in  1605,  was  chosen  fellow  of  Merton,  through  the 
interest  of  the  warden  of  that  college.  Sir  Henry  Saville.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  was  so  consummate,  that,  in  1612,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  at  Oxford,  dying  in  1613,  Hales  was  chosen  by  the  univer- 
sity to  deliver  his  funeral  oration ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  Eton  College.  In  1618,  ho  accompanied  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the 
king's  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  in  the  quahty  of  chaplain,  and  by  this 
means  he  obtained  admission  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  then  in  session  there. 
Witnessing  all  their  proceedings  and  transactions,  he  gave  Sir  Dudley  an 
account  of  them  in  a  scries  of  letters  afterward  published  among  his  Golden 
JRemcUns,  Farinden,  his  friend,  tells  us,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  this  collection, 
that  Hales  *  in  his  younger  days  was  a  Calvinist ;  but  the  arguments  of  the 
Armenian  champion,  Episcopius,  urged  before  the  synod,  made  him  *  bid 
John  Calvin  good  night' '  His  letters  from  Dort  are  characterized  by  Lord 
Clarendon  as  *  the  best  memorial  of  the  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  animosity 
and  injitttice  of  that  convention.' 

The  eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  Hales  would,  certainly,  on  his  return 
to  England,  have  led  to  high  preferment  in  the  church ;  but  he  chose  rather 
to  Hve  in  studious  retirement,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Eton  College, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  fellowship  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Of 
this,  after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party,  he  was  deprived,  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  then  established 
without  a  king  or  a  house  of  lords.  His  ejection,  by  cutting  off  the  means 
of  subsistence,  reduced  him  to  such  straits,  that  he  was  at  length  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  the  greater  part  of  his  library  for  less  than  one  third  of 
its  original  cost  This  event  and  his  death  are  touchingly  noticed  by  his 
intimate  fiiend  Farinden,  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters : — 

*  Paying  hjpa  a  visit,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  I  found  him  in  very 
mean  lodgings  at  Eton,  but  in  a  temper  gravely  cheerful,  and  well  becom- 
ing a  good  man  under  such  circumstances.  After  a  very  slight  and  homely 
dinner,  some  discourse  passed  bctwe^  us  concerning  our  old  friends,  and 
the  black  and  dismal  aspect  of  the  times ;  and  at  last  he  asked  me  to  walk 
out  with  him  into  the  churchyard.  There  his  necessities  compelled  him  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  been  forced  to  sell  his  whole  library,  save  a  few  books, 
which  he  had  given  away,  and  six  or  eight  little  volumes  of  devotion  which 
lay  in  his  chamber ;  and  that  for  money  he  had  no  more  than  seven  or 
eight  abillings  which  he  then  showed  me :  *  and  besides,'  said  he,  *  I  doubt 
I  am  indebted  for  my  lodging.  When  I  die,'  he  proceeded,  *  which  I  hope 
is  not  fsa  off,  for  I  am  weary  of  this  uncharitable  world,  I  desire  you  to  see 
me  buried-  in  that  place  of  the  churchyard,'  pointing  to  a  particular  spot. 

•  But  why  not  in  the  church,'  said  I,  *  with  the  provost.  Sir  Henry  Saville, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  the  rest  of  your  friends  and  predecessors  V    '  Be- 
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cause,'  said  he, '  I  am  neither  tlie  founder  of  it,  nor  bare  I  been  a  bene&c- 
tor  to  it' '  Hales  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1656,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing he  was  buried,  in  accordance  with  his  own  desire,  in  Eton  College 
churchyard.  He  is  reiK>rted  to  have  said  in  his  former  dap,  that  be  *  thought 
be  should  never  die  a  martyr ;'  but  he  suffered  more  than  many  martyrs 
have  suffered,  and  certainly  died  little  less  than  a  martyr  to  unwavering  in- 
tegrity and  principle. 

Besides  sermons  and  miscellanies,  the  former  of  which  compose  the  chief 
portion  of  his  works.  Hales  wrote  a  famous  Tract  concerning  Schism  and 
Schismatics,  in  which  the  causes  of  religious  disunion,  and,  in  particular,  the 
bad  effects  of  Episcopal  ambition,  are  freely  discussed.  The  style  of  his  ser- 
mons is  clear,  simple,  and  correct ;  and  the  subjects  are  frequently  illustrated 
with  quotations  from  the  ancient  j)hilosophers  and  Christian  fathers.  The 
following  extract  is  from  a  sermon,  0/  Inquiry  and  Private  Judgment  in 
Meligion : — 

PRIVATE  JUDGMENT  IN  RELIGION. 

It  were  a  thing  worth  looking  into,  to  know  the  reason  why  men  are  so  generaUy 
willing,  in  point  of  religion,  to  cast  themselves  into  other  men's  arms,  and,  leaving 
their  own  reason,  rely  so  much  upon  another  man's.  Is  it  because  it  is  modesty  and 
humility  to  think  another  man's  reason  better  than  our  own  ?  Indeed,  I  know  not 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  wc  account  it  a  vice,  a  {)art  of  envy,  to  think  another  man'g 
goods,  OT  another  man's  fortunes,  to  be  better  than  our  own,  and  yet  we  accoont  ft 
a  singular  virtue  to  esteem  our  reason  and  wit  meaner  than  other  men's.  Let  ns 
not  mistake  ourselves ;  to  contemn  the  advice  and  help  of  others,  in  love  and  admi- 
ration to  oiu:  own  conceits,  to  depress  and  disgrace  other  men's,  this  is  the  foul  vice 
of  pride :  on  the  contrary,  thankfully  to  entertain  the  advice  of  others,  to  give  it  itB 
duo,  and  ingenuously  to  prefer  it  before  our  own  if  it  deserve  it,  this  it  that  gimdoiis 
virtue  of  modesty :  but  altogether  to  mistrust  and  relinquish  our  own  ftcnlties,  and 
commend  ourselves  to  others,  this  is  nothing  but  poverty  of  spirit  and  indiacretioQ. 
I  will  not  forbear  to  open  unto  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  causes  of  this  so  gen- 
eral an  error  amongst  men.  First  peradventure  the  dregs  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  washed  from  the  hearts  of  many  men.  We  know  it  is  the 
principal  atay  and  supporter  of  that  church,  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  Inquired  into 
which  is  oBce  concluded  by  them.  Look  through  Spain  and  Italy ;  they  are  not 
men,  but  beasts,  and  l8.sachar-like,  iwtiently  couch  down  under  every  burden  their 
superiors  lay  upon  them. 

Secondly,  a  ftiult  or  two  may  bo  in  our  own  ministry ;  thus,  to  advise  men,  (as 
I  have  done,)  to  search  into  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  religion,  opens  a  way  to 
dispute  and  quarrel,  and  this  might  breed  us  some  trouble  and  disquiet  in  our 
cures,  more  than  we  are  willing  to  undergo ;  therefore,  to  purchase  our  own  quiet 
and  to  banish  all  contention,  we  are  content  to  nourish  this  still  humour  in  our  hear- 
ers ;  as  the  Sibarites,  to  procure  their  ease,  banished  the  smiths,  because  their 
trade  was  full  of  noise.  In  the  mean  time  we  do  not  see  that  peace,  which  ariaeth 
out  of  ignorance,  is  but  a  kind  of  sloth,  or  moral  lethargy,  seeming  quiet  because 
it  hath  no  power  to  move.  Again,  maybe  the  portion  of  knowledge  in  the  minis- 
ter himself  is  not  over  great ;  it  may  be,  therefore,  good  policy  for  him  to  sup- 
press all  busy  inquiiy  in  his  auditory,  that  so  increase  of  knowledge  in  them 
might  not  at  length  discover  some  ignorance  in  him.  Last  of  all,  the  fault  may  be 
in  the  people  themselves,  who,  because  they  are  loath  to  take  pains  (and  search 
into  the  grounds  of  knowledge  is  etermore  painf\il),  are  trell  content  to  take  their 
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eftse,  to  gild  their  vices  with  goodly  names,  and  to  caU  their  sloth  modesty,  and 
their  neglect  of  inquiry  filial  obedience.  These  reasons,  beloved,  or  some  of 
kin  to  these,  may  bo  the  motives  unto  this  easiness  of  the  people,  of  entertain- 
ing their  religion  upon  trust,  and  of  the  neglect  of  the  inquiry  into  the  grounds 
of  it 

To  return,  therefore,  and  proceed  in  the  rof\itation  of  this  gross  neglect  in  men 
of  their  own  reason,  and  casting  themselves  upon  their  wits.  Hath  God  given 
joa  eyes  to  see,  and  legs  to  support  you,  that  so  yourselves  might  lie  still,  or 
deep,  and  require  the  use  of  other  men's  eyes  and  legs  ?  That  fkculty  of  reason  which 
is  in  every  one  of  you,  even  in  the  meanest  that  hears  me  this  day,  next  to  the  help  of 
God,  is  your  eyes  to  direct  you,  and  your  legs  to  support  you,  in  your  course  of  integ- 
ri^ and  sanctity;  you  may  no  more  rcAise  or  neglect  the  use  of  it,  and  rest  your- 
selves upon  the  use  of  other  men's  reason,  than  neglect  your  own  and  call  for  the 
use  of  other  men's  eyes  and  legs.  The  man  in  the  gospel,  who  had  bought  a  farm, 
excuses  himself  from  going  to  the  marriage  supper,  because  himself  would  go 
and  see  it :  but  we  have  taken  an  easier  course ;  we  can  buy  our  ikrm,  and  go  to 
supper  too,  and  that  only  by  saving  our  pains  to  see  it;  we  profess  ourselves  to 
have  made  a  great  purchase  of  heavenly  doctrine,  yet  we  refbse  to  see  it  and 
rarvey  it  ourselves,  but  trust  to  other  men's  eyes,  and  our  surveyors :  and  wot  yon 
to  what  end  1  I  know  not,  except  it  be,  that  so  we  may  with  the  better  leisure  go 
to  the  marriage  supper ;  that,  with  Ilaman,  we  may  the  more  merrily  go  in  to  the 
banquet  provided  for  us ;  that  so  we  may  the  more  freely  betake  ourselves  to  our 
pleasures,  to  our  profits,  to  our  trades,  to  our  preferments  and  ambition. 

WonkL  yon  see  how  ridiculously  we  abuse  ourselves  when  we  thus  neglect  oar 
own  knowledge,  and  securely  hazard  ourselves  upon  other's  skill  t  Give  me  leave, 
tlien,  to  show  you  a  perfect  pattern  of  it,  and  to  report  to  yon  what  I  find  in 
Beneoa  the  philosopher,  recorded  of  a  gentleman  in  Rome,  who,  being  purely  igno- 
nnt^  yet  greatly  desirous  to  seem  learned,  procured  himself  many  servants,  of 
which  some  he  caused  to  study  the  poets,  some  the  orators,  some  the  historians, 
some  tlie  pliilosophers,  and,  in  a  strange  kind  of  fancy,  all  their  learning  he  verily 
thongjit  to  be  his  own,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  verily  knew  all  that  his  ser- 
vants imderrtood ;  yea,  he  grew  to  that  height  of  madness  in  this  kind,  that,  being 
weak  in  body  and  diseased  in  his  feet,  he  provided  himself  of  wrestlers  and  run- 
Den,  and  proclaimed  games  and  races,  and  performed  them  by  his  servants ;  still 
i^lauding  himself,  as  if  himself  had  done  them.  Beloved,  you  are  this  man: 
when  yon  neglect  to  try  the  spirits,  to  study  the  means  of  salvation  yourselves, 
hut  content  yourselves  to  take  them  upon  trust,  and  repose  yourselves  altogether 
on  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  us  that  are  your  teachers,  what  is  this  ia  a  manner 
but  to  account  with  yourselves,  that  our  knowledge  is  yours,  that  you  know  all  we 
know,  who  are  but  your  servants  in  Jesus  Christ  1 

Owen  Felltham,  another  deeply  interesting  writer  of  this  period,  was  a 
mtive  of  Sufifolk,  where  his  family  had  resided  for  several  generations ;  but 
of  liis  own  personal  history  little  farther  is  known.  His  learning  and  vir- 
tues appear  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  The- 
mond,  m  whose  family  he,  for  some  years,  lived  in  easy  and  honorable  de- 
pendence. During  his  residence  in  the  family  of  the  earl,  Felltham  pro- 
duced a  work  of  very  great  merit,  under  the  title  of  Eesolves  ;  Divine^  Morale 
and  Political.  The  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  interesting  production 
is  uncertain,  but  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1628,  and  so  popular  did 
the  book  continue  during  the  seventeenth  century,  that  in  1709,  it  had 
reached  the  twelfth  edition. 
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The '  Resolves'  consists  of  essays  on  religioDS  and  moral  subjects,  and  seems 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  drcumatanoe,  that  the  authcv,  who  evidently 
wrote  for  his  own  improvement,  generally  forms  resolutions  at  the  end  of 
each  essay.  Both  in  substance  and  in  manner,  the  work,  in  many  plioei^ 
bean  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  essays  of  Baoon.  Fdltham's  itjrle 
is,  for  the  most  part,  vigorous,  harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  sab' 
jects;  sometimeB  ima^nuUve  and  eloquent^  but  occasionally  chargeable 
with  prolixity,  superabundance  of  illustration,  and  too  great  familiarity  of 
expression.  His  sentiments  arc  distinguished  by  good  sense,  and  great 
purity  of  religious  and  moral  principle.  The  following  passages  will  iUw^ 
trate  these  remarks : — 

LIMITATION  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Learning  is  like  a  river,  whose  head  being  far  in  the  land,  Ss,  at  first  riifaig,  UtUe, 
and  easily  viewed ;  but,  still  as  you  go,  it  gapeth  with  a  wider  bank ;  not  witboot 
pleasure  and  delightful  winding,  whilo  it  is  on  both  sides  set  with  trees,  and  the 
beauties  of  various  flowers.    But  still  the  f\irther  you  follow  it  the  deeper  and  tlie 
broader  'tis ;  till  at  lost,  it  inwavcs  itself  in  the  unfathomed  ocean ;  there  yoQ  Me 
more  water,  but  no  shore— no  end  of  that  liquid  fluid  vastness.    In  many  thingi  ^ 
may  sound  Nature,  in  the  shallows  of  hec^revelations.   Wo  may  trace  her  to  her  K^ 
ond  causes  ;  but,  beyond  them,  wo  meet  with  nothing  but  the  puzzle  of  the  loA 
and  tho  dazzle  of  tho  mind's  dim  eyes.    While  we  speak  of  things  that  are,  that  ^ 
may  dissect,  and  have  power  and  means  to  find  the  causes,  there  is  some  pleaitf^ 
some  certainty.    But  when  we  come  to  metaphysics,  to  long-buried  antiquity,  i^ 
unto  nnrevcaled  divinity,  we  are  in  a  sea,  which  is  deeper  than  the  short  reach  of  tl^** 
line  of  man.    Mudi  may  be  gamed  by  studious  inquisition }  but  more  will  ever  re^ 
which  man  can  not  discover. 

OF  NEGLECT. 

There  is  the  same  difibrcnce  between  diligence  and  neglect,  that  there  is  betwee^ 
a  garden  properly  cultivated  and  tho  sluggard's  fleld  which  Ml  under  Solomon'^ 
view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns.  The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  th^ 
other  is  unpleasant  and  disgusting  to  the  sight.  Negligence  is  the  rust  of  the  soul  ^ 
that  corrodes  through  all  her  best  resolutions.  What  nature  made  for  use,  foT^ 
strength,  and  ornament,  neglect  alone  converts  to  trouble,  weakness,  and  defonnity^ 
We  need  only  sit  still,  and  diseases  will  arise  fVom  the  mere  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be,  yet  while  connected  with  our  fleshy  nature,  it 
requires  continual  care  and  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  and  discoloured. 
Take  the  weeders  ftom  the  Floralium*  and  a  very  little  time  will  change  it  to  a  wil- 
derness, and  turn  that  which  was  beA^ro  recreation  for  men  into  a  habitation  ibr  ver- 
min. Our  life  is  a  warfare ;  and  we  ought  not,  whilo  passing  through  it.  to  sleep 
without  a  sentinel,  or  march  without  a  scout.  Ho  who  neglects  either  of  these  pre- 
cautions, exposes  himself  to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence  and 
perseverance  of  his  adversary.  The  mounds  of  lift  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of 
pastures,  will  decay ;  and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  will 
enter,  and  tear  up  every  thing  good  which  grows  within  them.  With  the  religious 
and  weQ-dfiqrased,  a  slight  deviation  fh)m  wisdom's  hiws  will  disturb  the  mind's  &ir 
peace. 

MacariuB  did  penance  for  only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.    Like  the  Jewish  touch  of 
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things  unclean,  the  least  miscaTrlage  requires  purification.  Man  is  like  a  watch ;  if 
evening  and  morning  he  he  not  wound  up  with  prayer  and  circnmspection,  he  is  un- 
prailtAble  and  folso,  or  serves  to  mislead.  If  the  instrument  he  not  truly  set,  it  wiU 
be  liarsh  and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  every  string  docs  not  perform  lus 
peri.  Surely,  without  a  union  to  Qod,  we  can  not  be*  secure  or  well.  Can  he  he  happy 
who  fW>m  happineas  is  divided  1  To  be  united  to  God,  wo  must  he  influenced  by 
Us  goodness,  and  strive  to  imitate  his  perfections.  Diligence  alone  la  a  good  patri- 
mony;  but  neglect  will  waste  the  fairest  fortune.  One  perseveres  and  gathers;  the 
other,  like  death,  is  the  dissolution  of  all.  The  industrious  bee,  by  her  aedulity  fai 
anmmer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But  the  drone  is  not  only  cast  out  tnm  the 
Idve,  but  beaten  and  punished. 

MEDITATION. 

HeditatJoD  la  the  soul's  perspective  glass ;  whereby,  in  her  long  remove,  she  dia- 
oemeth  God,  aa  if  he  were  nearer  hand.  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  his  whole 
lilb'a  business.  We  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  and  even  this  world,  while  we  are 
in  it,  ought  somewhat  to  be  cared  for.  As  those  states  are  likely  to  flourish  where 
execution  follows  sound  advisements;  so  is  man,  when  contemplation  is  seooaded  by 
action.  Contemplation  generates ;  action  propagates.  Without  the  first,  the  latter 
ii  defective ;  without  the  last  the  first  is  abortive,  and  embryous.  Saint  Bemud 
eonpares  contemplation  to  Rachel,  which  was  the  more  fhir ;  but  action  to  Leah, 
which  was  the  more  fhiitful.  I  wiU  neither  always  be  busy,  and  doing ;  nor  ever 
dmt  iq>  in  nothing  but  thought.  Tet  that  ^hich  some  would  call  idleness,  I  wiU 
can  the  awectest  part  of  my  life,  and  that  is,  my  thinking. 


4     • 
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Km  EARLE  —  PETER  HEYLIN  —  WILLIAM  CHILLING  WORTH -*-JOHR  GAODSH-^ 
JEREMY  TAYLOR — THOMAS  BROWNE  —  JOHN  KNOX  —  DAVID  CALDERWOOIV— 
SIR  JAMES  XXLVIL — JOHN  LESLEY — ^JOHN  SFOTISWOOD. 

THE  present  lecture  will  close  our  remarks  upon  the  literature  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James ;  and  though  we  may  be 
thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  and  too  minutely  upon  this  period,  yet  its 
varied  intellectaal  richness  would  not  permit  us  to  make  our  investigations 
less  thorough,  or  less  extensive.  '  There  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those 
days,'  and  the  impress  of  their  mighty  minds  upon  their  still  hving  and 
breathing  pages,  throws  round  their  productions  a  halo  of  splendor  from 
which  we  instinctively  draw  back  with  awe.  Their  works  are  the  of&pring 
of  that  creative  mental  power  which  moulds  every  thing  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  into  its  own  likeness ;  and  though  occasional  defects  may  be  found 
in  their  writings,  they  are  uniformly  the  defects  incident  to  the  highest  order 
of  genius.  Of  these  writers  we  have  still  to  notice  Earle,  Heylin,  Chilling* 
worth,  Gauden,  Taylor,  and  Browne. 

John  Earle  was  born  at  York,  in  1601,  and  educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  great  eloquence,  extremely 
agreeable  and  fiicetious  in  conversation,  and  of  such  excellent  moral  and  re- 
ligious qualities,  that  in  the  language  of  Walton,  there  had  hved,  since  the 
death  of  Richard  Hooker,  no  man  ^  whom  God  had  blessed  with  more  in- 
nocent wisdom,  more  sanctified  learning,  or  a  more  pious,  peaceable,  prima- 
tive  temper.'  He  was  at  one  period  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles, 
and  went  with  him  into  exile  during  the  civil  wars,  after  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  whole  property  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal  cause.  At  the 
fieatoration  his  fidelity  was  amply  rewarded,  being  first  made  dean  of 
Windsor,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and,  in  1663,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
^here  he  died  two  years  after  this  last  honor  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Bishop  Earle  was  a  very  successful  writer,  and  extremely  happy  in  the 
drawing  of  characters.    His  principal  literary  performance  is  entitied  Micro* 
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eosmo'jniphijy  or  a  Piece  of  the  World  Discovered^  in  Etttays  arid  Charac- 
ters. Tliis  was  imblished  in  10'J8,  and  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of  particu- 
lars illii'Ntrativo  of  tlio  nisuinors  of  the  times.  Among  the  characters  drawn 
are  tlioso  «»f  an  Anti<]iiar}\  a  (.-arrier,  a  Player,  a  l*otrpoet,  a  Univereity 
Dun,  and  a  Clown.     The  last  of  these  we  here  present : — 

THE  CLOWN. 

The  plain  country  follow  is  on«*  that  manures  bis  ground  well,  but  lets  himself  lie 
fallow  and  untilU'd.  He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  not  enough  to  be 
idle  or  nielaneholy.  He  seisms  to  have  the  punishment  of  Nebuchodnezxar.  for  bis 
conversation  is  among  beasts,  and  his  talons  none  of  the  shortest,  only  he  eats  not 
grass,  because  he  lov<>s  not  sallets.  His  hand  guides  the  plough,  and  the  plough  his 
thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land-mark  is  the  ver>'  mound  of  liis  meditations.  He 
cxpo.stulates  with  oxen  very  understandingly,  and  sjioaks  gee,  and  ree,  better  than 
English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted  with  objects ;  but  if  a  good  flit  cow  come 
in  his  way.  he  stands  dumb  and  astonished,  though  his  haste  be  never  so  great,  will 
fix  here  lialf  an  hour's  contemplation.  His  habitation  is  w»me  poor  thatched  roof, 
distinguishwl  from  his  barn  by  the  loo|vholes  that  let  out  smoke,  which  the  rain  had 
long  since  washed  through,  but  for  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,  which 
has  hung  there  from  his  grandsirc's  time,  and  is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity. 
His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as  much  as  at  his  labour ;  he  is  a 
terriblf  fastener  on  a  j>iece  of  beef  and  you  may  hoi)e  to  stave  the  guard  off  sooner. 
His  n'ligion  is  a  part  of  his  copyhold,  which  he  takes  from  his  landlord,  and  refen 
it  wholly  to  his  discretion:  yet  if  he  give  him  leave  he  is  a  good  Christian,  to  bis 
power  (that  is),  comes  to  church  in  his  best  clothes,  and  sits  there  with  his  neigh- 
bom's,  whfre  he  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain  and  fair  weather.  Jle  ap- 
prehends God's  blessings  only  in  a  good  year,  or  a  fat  pastun>,  and  never  praises  him 
but  on  good  ground.  Sunday  he  est(^ems  a  day  to  make  merry  in.  and  thinks  a  bag- 
pipe as  essential  to  it  as  evening  prayer,  where  lie  walks  ver}'  solemnly  after  service 
with  his  hands  coupled  behind  him,  and  censures  the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His 
compliment  with  his  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  and  his  salutation 
commonly  some  blunt  curse.  He  thinks  nothing  to  be  vices  but  pride  and  ill  hus- 
bandry, fVom  which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has  some  thrifty  hob- 
nail proverbs  to  clout  his  disc>ourse.  He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  mar- 
ket-day, where,  if  his  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk  with  a  good  con- 
science. He  is  sensible  of  no  calamity  but  the  burning  a  stack  of  com,  or  the  over- 
flowing of  a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  flood  the  greatest  plague  that  ever  was.  not 
because  it  drowned  the  world,  but  s^wiled  the  grass.  For  death  he  is  never  trou- 
bled, and  if  he  get  in  but  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it  will,  he  cares  not. 

Petkr  IIeyltn  was  another  of  those  clerical  adherents  of  the  king,  who, 
like  ]3ishop  Earle,  were  despoiled  of  their  goods  by  the  Parliament.  De- 
scended from  an  ancient  {kinily,  and  bom  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  November,  ICOO,  he,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age, 
entered  Ilart-IIall  College,  Oxford,  and  two  years  after  passed  to  Magdalen 
College,  in  the  same  university.  While  at  school  Heylin  had  griven  a 
specimen  of  his  genius  for  dramatic  poetry,  in  the  production  of  a  tragedy 
on  the  war  of  Troy ;  and  during  his  third  collegiate  year  he  wrote  a  drama 
entitled  Sptirious,  with  which  the  president  of  the  college  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  performed  in  his  presence.  Heylin,  however, 
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isafiy  abandoned  poetry,  and  turned  his  attention  to  more  solid  pursuits.  la . 
L619,  he  became  lecturer  to  his  college  on  cosmography,  and  two  yean 
ifter  published  his  Mtcrocosmus,  or  Description  of  the  Great  World,  This 
publication  acquired,  for  its  author,  so  great  celebrity,  as  to  attract  royal  at- 
tentioD,  and,  accordingly,  in  1629,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  his  majesty, 
md  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  received  the  rectory  of  Ilem- 
[ningford,  the  prebendary  of  W^estminster,  and  the  living  of  Houghton,  in 
Durham.  In  1633,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon 
liim,  and  in  1637,  he  was  made  rector  of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  while 
be  was  expecting  higher  preferments,  he  found  his  hopes  at  once  shattered 
by  the  violence  of  civil  war,  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  only  stripped  of  his 
benefices  and  property,  but  declared,  by  parliament,  a  delinquent  He  fled 
bom  the  fury  of  his  persecutors,  and  concealed  himself,  for  some  time,  first 
it  Winchester,  then  at  Minster  Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  afterward  at 
Abuigdon,  where  he  remained,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  comparative  re- 
pose, and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  reinstated  in  all  his  ecclesiastical  honors,  but  while  he  expected,  in  higher 
dignities,  the  reward  of  his  faithful  services  in  favor  of  royalty,  he  simk 
onder  a  disease  brought  on,  or  at  least  aggravated  by  disappointment,  and 
died  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1662.  The  king,  who  had  refused  Heylin's 
Bodesiastical  promotion,  ordered  him,  at  his  death,  a  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

This  able  and  indefatigable  writer,  whom  Wood  declares  to  have  been 
endowed  with  'singular  gifts,  and  a  sharp  and  pregnant  wit,'  was  the  author 
of  no  less  than  thirty-seven  different  publications,  of  which  the  '  Microooemus,' 
ibeady  mentioned,  is  the  most  celebrated.  As  an  historian,  he  displajrs  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  and  bigot^  and  must  be  ranged  among  the 
defenders  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  His  works,  though  now  almost 
foigotten,  were  much  read  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  portions  of  them 
may  still  be  perused  with  pleasure.  In  a  narrative  of  a  six  weeks'  tour  in 
France,  which  he  published  in  1620,  he  gives  the  following  humorous 
deMsriptte  of  that  people : — 

THE  FRENCH. 

The  present  French  is  nothing  but  an  old  Gaul,  moulded  into  a  new  name:  as 
rash  he  is,  as  headstrong,  and  as  hair-brained.  A  nation  whom  you  shall  win  with 
I  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ;  upon  the  first  sight  of  him,  you  shall  havo  him  as 
l^mfli^r  as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing.  In  one  hour's  conference  you 
Doay  endear  him  to  you,  in  the  second  unbutton  him,  the  third  pumps  him  dry  of 
in  his  secrets,  and  ho  gives  them  yon  as  faithfully  as  if  you  were  his  ghostly  fktber, 
ind  bound  to  conceal  them  '  sub  sigillo  confessionis,'  ('  under  the  seal  of  confession;') 
nrben  you  have  learned  this,  you  may  lay  him  aside,  for  he  is  no  longer  serviceable, 
[f  you  have  any  humour  in  holding  him  in  further  acquaintance  (a  fkvour  which  he 
30Dft«eth,  and  I  believe  him,  he  is  worthy  of),  himself  will  make  the  first  separa-> 
kion:  he  hath  said  over  his  lesson  now  unto  you,  and  now  must  find  somebody  else 
to  whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him  well ;  he  is  a  garment  whom  1  should  be  loath  to 
wear  above  two  days  together,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare.    *  FamUiare 
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est  hominis  omnia  sibi  rennttore.'— (*  it  is  usual  for  men  to  orerlook  their  own 
Ikults/)  sailh  Velloius  of  all ;  it  lioldeth  most  properly  in  this  people.    He  is  tctj 
kizid-hearte<l  to  himself,  and  thinketh  himself  as  free  from  wants  as  he  is  full;  so 
much  he  hath  in  him  the  nuture  of  a  Chinese,  tliat  he  thinketh  all  men  blind  bat 
himself    In  this  private  self-conceitedness  he  hateth  the  Spaniard,  loTetb  not  ths 
English,  and  contcmneth  the  German ;  himself  is  the  only  courtier  and  complete 
gentleman,  but  it  is  his  ovni  glass  which  be  secth  in.    Out  of  this  conceit  of  hii  own 
excellency,  and  i)artly  out  of  a  shaUowneas  of  brain,  he  is  very  liable  to  exoeptiou; 
the  least  distaste  that  can  be  draweth  hit  sword,  and  a  minute's  pause  shcatheth  it 
to  your  liand ;  afterward,  if  you  beat  him  into  better  manners,  be  shall  take  it 
kindly,  and  cr>',  serviteur.    In  this  one  thing  they  are  wonder Ailly  like  the  de?il; 
medmeflB  or  submission  makes  them  insolent;  a  little  resistance  putteth  them  to 
their  heela,  or  makes  them  your  spaniels.    In  a  word  (for  I  haye  held  him  too  long), 
he  to  a  walking  vanity  in  a  new  fashion. 

I  willfiTie  yon  now  a  tasto  of  his  table,  which  you  shall  find  in  a  measme  ftmished 
(I  apeak  not  of  the  peasant),  but  not  with  so  Aill  a  manner  as  with  us.    Their  beef 
they  cut  oat  faito  such  chops,  that  that  which  gooth  there  for  a  laudable  disk,  wotild 
he  thought  here  a  university  commrais,  new  served  from  the  hatch.    A  loin  of 
mutton  serret  amongst  them  three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  making  pottage 
with  the  rump.    Fowl,  also,  they  have  in  good  plenty,  especially  such  as  the  king 
found  in  Scotland ;  to  suy  truth,  that  which  they  have  is  sufficient  for  nature  and  a 
friend,  were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  the  kitchen  wench.    I  have  heard  much  fame 
of  French  cooks,  but  their  skill  lieth  not  in  the  neat  handling  of  beef  andmottiiD. 
They  have  (as  generally  have  all  this  nation)  good  fhncies,  and  are  q>ecial  fellows  for 
the  making  of  pufl-i)astc8,  and  the  ordering  of  baiKiuets.    Their  trade  is  not  to  feed 
tho  iK^lIy,  but  the  i)alut4*.    It  is  now  time  you  wero  set  down,  where  the  first  thing 
you  must  do  is  to  say  your  grace ;  private  graces  arc  as  ordinary  there  as  private 
saosiea,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learned  them.    That  done,  fall  to  where  yon 
like  best ;  they  observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you  look  for  a  carver,  too 
may  rtoe  &sting.    When  you  are  risen,  if  you  can  digest  the  sluttishnesi  of  the  cook* 
eiy  (which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight),  I  dare  trust  you  m  a  garrison.    Fo\k0 
him  to  church,  and  there  he  will  show  himself  nio.st  irreligious  and  irreverent :  ^ 
speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.    At  a  mass,  in  Cordeliers'  church  in  Paris.  I  sa^ 
two  French  papists,  even  when  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  their  faith  was  colebratiD^* 
break  out  into  such  a  blasphemous  and  atheistical  laughter,  that  even  an  Ethni^ 
would  have  hated  it ;  it  was  well  they  were  Cathohcs,  otherwise  some  French  hothead 
or  other  would  have  sent  them  laughing  to  Pluto. 

Tho  French  language  is,  indeed,  very  sweet  and  delectable :  it  is  cleared  of  al^ 
harshness,  by  the  cutting  and  leaving  out  the  consunants,  which  maketh  f  fall  ofiT 
the  tonguo  very  volubly;  yrt,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  rather  elegant  than  copious ;  and, 
therefore,  is  much  troubled  for  want  of  words  to  find  out  {paraphrases.  It  exprcsseth 
very  much  of  itself  in  the  action  ;  the  head,  hotly,  and  shoulders,  concur  all  in  the 
pronouncing  of  it ;  and  he  that  hoix^th  to  8])eak  it  with  gooil  grace,  must  have  somtr- 
thing  in  him  of  a  mimic.  It  is  enriched  with  a  AiU  number  of  significant  pro\'erb6, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  the  French  humour  in  scofTrng ;  and  verj*  tail  of  courtship, 
which  maketh  all  the  people  complimental.  The  jwort^st  cobbU?r  in  the  village  hath 
his  court  cringes,  and  his  cau  beuite  de  cour;  his  court  holy-wator  as  perfectly 
as  the  prince  of  Cond6. 


William  Chillingwoktii,  like  his  oontoniporary  Usher,  was  one  of  thooe 
pillars  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  opposition  to  Rom«inisni  was  un- 
compromLsing.  lie  was  born  at  Oxford,  in  October,  1602,  and  having,  until 
tho  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  puisued  preparatory  studies  at  a  private 
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grammar-school  in  his  native  place,  he  then  entered  Trinity  College,  in 
Oxford  university,  whence  he  took  both  of  his  degrees,  and  of  which  be 
eventually  became  a  fellow.  He  was  early  destined  for  the  clerical  office, 
and  his  studies,  therefore,  were  chiefly  directed  to  preparation  for  its  sacred 
duties  ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  gave  sufficient  attention  to  other  branches 
of  learning,  to  become  a  respectable  poet,  and  an  accomplished  mathema- 
tician. Having  resolved  to  take  orderB,  hia  fellowship  enabled  him  to 
remain  at  Oxford,  and  there  prosecute  his  studies  in  divinity  without  em- 
barrassment. There  were,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  king,  lesidiDg  at 
this  period,  in  the  vidnity  of  Oxford,  many  Romanists  of  eztensiVB  literary 
attainments,  among  whom  John  Perse,  or,  as  he  is  usuaUy  called^  lUber,  a 
Jesuit,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  This  cunning  priest  took  eveiy  Offf9itusatf 
of  coming  in  contact  with  university  students,  and  as  Ghillingworth  had 
early  acquired  a  love  of  disputation,  and  great  skill  in  argument^  he  waa  the 
frequent  object  of  Perse's  attacks.  Long  practice  in  disputation  eventually 
induced  a  habit  of  doubting  to  such  an  extent,  that  his  opinions  became  un- 
settled on  almost  all  subjects,  insomuch  that  the  Jesuit  succeeded  in  arguing 
him  into  a  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery.  The  main  argument  that  led 
to  this  result  was  that  which  maintained  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  living 
guide  in  matters  of  faith,  to  which  character  the  Romish  church  appeared  to 
him  to  be  best  entitled.  In  consequence  of  the  effect  thus  wrought  upon 
his  mind,  Ghillingworth  left  Oxford  and  repaired  to  the  Jesuit's  College  at 
Douay,  in  France ;  where  he  continued  his  theological  studies,  until  induoeJ, 
by  the  correspondence  of  Laud,  liis  godfather,  and  now  bishop  of  London,  to 
return  to  England.  On  his  return  he  re-entered  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where,  after  additional  study  of  the  points  of  difterence,  he  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Protestant  faitli.  This  necessarily  drew  liim  into  severe  controversies, 
in  which  he  employed  the  arguments  that  were  afterward  methodically 
arranged  and  exhibited  in  his  famous  work  entitled  The  Reli^fion  of  the 
Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  published  in  1637.  This  treatise, 
which  has  placed  its  author  in  the  first  rank  pf  religious  controversialists,  is 
a  model  of  perspicuous  reasoning,  and  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the 
Protestant  cause  ever  produced.  In  it  the  writer  maintains  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  tlie  only  rule  to  which  appeal  ought  to  be  made  in  theological  dis- 
putes ;  and  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  embraces  all  the  necessary  points  of 
&ith. 

The  latitudinarianism  of  Chillingworth  brought  upon  him  the  appellation 
of  Arian,  and  Socinian ;  and  his  character  of  orthodoxy  was  still  farther 
shaken  by  his  refusal  to  accept  of  preferment  on  condition  of  subscribing  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles.  His  scruples  having,  however,  at  length  been  over- 
come, he  was  promoted,  in  1638,  to  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury.  During 
the  civil  war,  he  zealously  adhered  to  the  royal  party,  and  even  at  the  siege 
of  Gloucester,  in  1643,  called  his  mathematical  knowledge  into  requisition, 
4Uid  acted  as  engineer.  Soon  after,  having  accompanied  Lord  Hopton,  gen- 
eral of  the  king's  forces  in  the  west,  to  Arundel  Castle,  in  Sussex,  he  was 
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there  taken  prisoner  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1643,  by  the  parhamen- 
tary  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Waller,  who  obliged  the 
forces  of  the  castle  to  surrender.  Being  much  out  of  health,  and  not  able 
to  accompany  the  garrison  to  London,  ChilUngworth  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  Chichester,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  bishop's  palace,  and  soon  after 
died,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two. 

Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  has  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  this  eminent  divine : — *  He  was  a  man  of  so  great  sub- 
tilty  of  understanding,  and  so  rare  a  temper  in  debate,  that,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  provoke  him  to  any  passion,  so  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  a 
man's  self  from  being  a  little  discomposed  by  his  sharpness  and  quicknen 
of  argument,  and  instances,  in  which  he  had  a  rare  facility,  and  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.'  Writing  to  a  Romanist,  in  alluston 
to  the  changes  of  his  own  faith,  Chillingworth  8a}'s : — *  I  know  a  man,  that 
of  a  moderate  Protestant  turned  a  Papist,  and  the  day  that  he  did  so,  was 
convicted  in  his  conscience  that  his  yesterday's  opinion  was  an  error.  Hie 
same  man  afterward,  upon  better  consideration,  became  a  doubting  Papist, 
and  of  a  doubting  Papist  to  a  confirmed  Protestant  And  yet  this  man 
thinks  himself  no  more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a  traveller,  who, 
using  all  diligence  to  find  the  right  way  to  some  remote  city,  did  yet  mis- 
take it,  and  after  find  his  error  and  amend  it,  Nay,  he  stands  upon  his  jus- 
tification so  far,  as  to  maintain  that  his  alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  also 
from  you,  by  God's  mercy,  were  the  most  satisfactory  actions  to  himself  that 
over  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories  that  ever  he  obtained  over  himsel( 
and  his  afifections,  in  those  things  which  in  this  world  are  most  precious.' 
In  the  same  liberal  spirit  is  the  whole  of  Chillingworth's  great  woA 
written. 

Besides  '  The  Religion  of  the  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,'  Chil- 
lingworth published  a  collection  of  nine  sermons  preached  befiire  Chailfla 
the  First,  many  of  which  are  of  unusual  merit.  From  one  of  these  sennooa 
we  extract  the  following  animated  expostulation  with  his  noble  hearen  npon 
a  very  delicate  subject  The  teit  upon  which  the  discourse  is  founded  is  the 
following : — ^  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  b  no  God.' 

AGAINST  DUELLING. 

Bat  how  Is  this  doctrine  (of  the  foiigivcDoss  of  injaries)  received  in  the  woridl 
What  coanBel  would  men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in  such  a  case  1 
How  would  the  soberest,  discreetest,  well-bred  Christian  advise  thee  1  Why,  thus: 
If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have  offered  thee  an  iiyury,  or  an  afiVont,  forgive 
him  1  By  no  means ;  thou  art  utterly  undone,  and  lost  in  reputation  with  the  world, 
if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  to  be  done,  then 'L  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  take 
rest,  let  all  other  business  and  employment  be  laid  l^de,  till  thou  hast  his  Mood. 
How?  A  man's  blood  for  an  iijuriona,  passionate  8])ecch— for  a  disdainfViI  look  I 
Nay,  that  is  not  all :  that  thou  mayst  gafai  among  men  the  reputation  of  a  diacrae^ 
well-tempered  murderer,  be  sure  thou  killest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thy  blood  il 
hot  and  boiling  with  the  provocation ;  but  proceed  with  as  great  temper  and  nfiMliid 
nets  of  reason,  with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness  as  thou  wouKkt  to  the  ( 
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mnnion :  after  several  days'  respite,  that  it  may  appear  it  Is  fhy  reason  g:aides  thee, 
and  not  thy  passion,  invito  him  kindly  and  courteously  into  some  retired  place,  and 
there  let  it  be  determined  whether  his  blood  or  thine  shall  satisfy  the  iivjury. 

Oh,  thou  holy  Christian  religion !  Whence  is  it  that  thy  children  have  sucked  this 
inhuman  poisonous  blood,  these  raging  fiery  spirits  1  For  if  we  shall  inquire  of  the 
heathen,  they  will  say,  They  have  not  learned  this  from  us ;  or  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, they  will  answer,  We  are  not  guilty  of  it.  Blessed  Qod !  that  it  should  become 
a  most  sure  settled  course  for  a  man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the  world, 
if  he  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ,  which  is  as  necessary  for  him 
to  do,  if  he  have  any  hopes  of  attaining  heaven,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  main- 
taining of  life !  That  ever  it  should  cuter  into  Christian  hearts  to  walk  so  curiously 
and  exactly  contrary  unto  the  ways  of  Ood !  That  whereas  he  sees  himself  every 
day  and  hour  afanoet,  contemned  and  despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  serrant,  his  crea- 
ture, npon  whom  he  might,  without  all  possible  imputation  of  unrighteousness,  pour 
down  aJl  the  vials  of  his  wTath  and  indignation ;  yet  he,  notwithstanding,  is  patient 
and  long-suffering  toward  thee,  hoping  tliat  his  long-suffbring  may  lead  thee  to  re- 
pentance, and  beseeching  thee  daily  by  his  ministers  to  be  reconciled  unto  him ;  and 
yet  thou,  on  the  other  side,  for  a  distempered  passionate  speech  or  less,  should  take 
ap<»i  thee  to  send  thy  neighbour's  soul,  or  thine  own,  or  likely  both,  clogged  and 
oppressed  with  all  your  sins  unrepented  of,  (for  how  can  repentance  possibly  consist 
with  such  a  resolution  ?)  before  the  tribunal  seat  of  Qod,  to  expect  your  final  sen- 
tence ;  utterly  depriving  yourself  of  all  blessed  means  which  God  has  contrived 
for  thy  salvation,  and  putting  thyself  in  such  an  estate,  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
God's  power  almost  to  do  thee  any  good.  Pardon,  I  beseech  you,  my  earnestness, 
almost  intemperatencss,  seeing  that  it  hath  proceeded  from  so  just,  and  warrantable 
a  ground,  and  since  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  rules  of  honour  and  refutation  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  do  you  not  teach  others  to  be  ashamed  of  this  inseparable  badge  of 
your  religion — charity  and  forgiving  of  offences :  give  men  leavo  to  be  Christians 
without  danger  or  dishonour;  or  if  religion  will  not  work  with  you,  yet  let  the 
laws  of  that  state  wherein  you  live,  the  earnest  desires  and  care  of  your  righteous 
prince  prevail  with  you. 

John  Gauden  was  a  theologian  of  a  far  more  worldly  and  ambitbus 
character  than  either  of  the  three  preceding  divines.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  vicar  of  Mayfield,  in  Essex,  and  was  bom  in  1605.  Having  prepared 
br  the  university  at  a  grammar-school  in  Suffolk,  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished for  his  scholarship,  and  at  the  usual  time  took  his  successive  deg^^es. 
In  1630,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Russel,  of  Chippenhamme 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  was  immediately  after  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  that  place.  He  also  obtained  the  rectory  of  Brightwell,  in  Berkshire ; 
and  as  this  was  near  Oxford,  he  entered  Wadham  College  of  that  nniversi- 
ty,  and  became  tutor  to  two  of  his  father-in-law's  sons :  several  other 
young  gentlemen,  and  some  noblemen  were  also  placed  under  his  care. 
In  this  situation  he  passed  about  five  years,  faithfully  regarding  those  un- 
der his  care,  and  at  the  same  time  devoting  his  leisure  hours  with  such  un- 
tiring industry  to  his  studies,  that,  in  1635,  he  took  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  and  five  years  after,  that  of  doctor. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Gauden  added  to  his  other  duties,  the 
diaplaincy  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  of  that 
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period ;  and  being  of  a  temporizing  disi>osition,  he  not  onlj  professed  the 
opinions  current  ^vitll  the  oarPs  party,  but,  in  1640,  preached  before  the 
house  of  commons  a  sermon  which  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  the 
members  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  also  presented  him  with  a  silvei 
tankard.  Next  year  the  rich  deanery  of  Bocking,  in  Essex,  was  added  to 
his  preferments ;  all  of  which,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment and  worship  was  substituted  for  the  Episcopal,  he  kept  by  con- 
forming to  the  new  order  of  things,  though  not  without  apparent  reluc- 
tance. 

AMien  ihe  army  resolved  to  impeach  and  try  the  king,  in  1648,  Ghiuden 
published  A  Religious  and  Loyal  Protestation  against  their  purpotes  and 
proceedings.  This  tract  was  followed  in  subsequent  years  by  various  other 
pieces,  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  royalists.  But  his  grand  aenrioe 
to  that  party  consisted  in  writing  the  famous  Ikon  Basiliki  ;  or  the  Per- 
iraiture  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings  » 
work  professing  to  emanate  from  the  pen  of  Charles  the  I*lrst  hinwdf,  nd 
to  contain  the  devout  meditations  of  his  latter  days.  It  was  the  iiitetttMi 
of  Gauden  to  publish  the  *  Portraiture,'  before  the  execution  of  the  kii^  ai 
an  attempt  to  save  his  life,  by  working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  bat 
either  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  printed,  or  some  other  cause,  it  did  not 
appear  till  several  days  after  his  majesty's  death.  The  sensation  which  it 
produced  in  the  unfortunate  monarch's  favor  was  extraordinary.  'It  is  not 
easy,'  says  Hume,  *  to  conceive  the  general  compassion  excited  toward  the 
king  by  the  publishitig,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  a  work  so  full  of  piety, 
meekness,  and  humanity.  Many  have  not  scrupled  to  ascribe  to  that  book 
the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  Milton  compares  its  effiactB 
to  those  which  were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Romans  by  Antony's  read- 
ing to  them  the  will  of  Caesar.'  So  e^erly  and  universally  was  the  book 
perused  by  the  nation,  that  it  passed  through  fifty  editions  in  a  single  year; 
and  probably  through  its  influence  the  titie  of  Royal  Martyr  was  applied  to 
the  king.  As  a  sample  of  the  ^  Ikon,'  we  present  the  following  meditations 
upon  The  Various  Events  of  the  Civil  War: — 

"  The  various  successes  of  this  unhappy  war  have  at  least  afibrded  me  Tariety  of 
good  meditations.  Sometimes  Qod  was  pleased  to  try  mo  with  victorj,  by  wonttag 
my  enemies,  that  I  might  know  how  with  moderation  and  thanks  to  own  and  use  Ul 
power,  who  is  only  the  true  Lord  of  Hosts,  able,  when  he  pleases,  to  reprag  the  OOB- 
fldence  of  those  that  fought  against  me  with  so  great  advantages  for 
number. 

From  small  beginnings  on  my  part,  he  let  me  see  that  I  was  not  whoi^ 
by  my  people's  love  or  his  protection. 

Other  times  Ck>d  was  pleased  to  exercise  my  patience,  and  teach  me  not  to  trust 
in  the  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  the  living  Ood. 

My  sins  sometimes  prevailed  against  the  justice  of  my  cause ;  and  those  that  were 
with  me  wanted  not  matter  and  occasion  for  his  just  chastisement,  both  of  them  and 
me.  Nor  were  my  enemies  less  punished  by  that  prosperity,  which  hardened  them 
to  continue  that  irgustice  by  open  hostility,  which  was  begun  by  most  liotoiiB  and 
unparliamentary  tumults. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  personal  and  private  sins  may  ofttimes  overbalance  the  jus- 
tice of  public  engagements ;  nor  dotii  God  account  every  gallant  man  (in  the  world's 
esteem)  a  fit  instrument  to  assert  in  the  way  of  war  a  righteous  cause.  The  more 
men  are  prone  to  arrogate  to  their  own  skill,  valour,  and  strength,  the  less  doth  God 
ordinarily  work  by  them  for  his  own  glory. 

I  am  sure  the  event  or  success  can  never  state  the  justice  of  any  cause,  nor  the 
peace  of  men's  consciences,  nor  the  eternal  fate  of  their  souls. 

Those  with  me  had,  I  think,  clearly  and  undoubtediy  for  their  justification  the 
word  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  together  with  their  own  oaths ;  all  requir- 
ing  obedience  to  my  just  commands ;  but  to  none  other  under  heavenjirithout  me,  or 
against  me,  in  the  point  of  raising  arms. 

Those  on  the  other  side  arc  forced  to  fly  to  the  shifts  of  some  pretended  fears,  and 
wild  fundamentals  of  state,  as  they  call  them,  which  actually  overthrew  the  present 
fkbric  both  of  church  and  state ;  being  such  imaginary  reasons  ibr  self-defbnce  as 
are  most  impertinent  for  those  men  to  allege,  who,  being  my  sul^ecls,  were  mani» 
ftiily  the  first  assaulters  of  me  and  the  laws,  first  by  unsuppressed  tumults,^fl|ler  by 
Ifatod  forces.  The  same  allegations  they  use,  will  fit  any  faction  that  hath  but  power 
nd  confidence  enough  to  second  with  the  sword  all  their  demands  agaiQitlhe  present 
Iswi  and  governors,  which  can  never  be  such  as  some  side  or  other  will  not  find 
'teilt  with,  so  as  to  urge  what  they  call  a  reformation  of  fhem  to  a  rebelUon  against 

In  1662,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  Gauden  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Worcester ;  a  dignity,  however,  of  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits,  as  he  died  on  the  twentieth  of  September  m  the  same  year,  through 
disappointment  at  not  having  received  the  richer  see  of  Winchester,  which 
he  had  solidted  of  the  king. 

Of  the  numerous  profound  theologians  who,  at  this  time,  adorned  the 
English  Church,  by  far  the  most  eloquent  and  imaginative  was  Jeremt 
Taylor.     He  has  been  styled  by  some,  the  Shakspeare,  and  by  others,  with 
more  propriety,  the  Spenser,  of  English  theological  literature ;  and  in  the 
compleidon  of  his  tiste  and  genius  he  is  certainly  closely  allied  to  the  author 
of  the  ^  Faery  Queen.'     In  his  prolific  fancy  and  diction,  in  a  certain  musical 
arrangement  and  sweetness  of  expression,  in  prolonged  description,  and  in 
delicious  musings  and  reveries,  suggested  by  some  favorite  image  or  meta- 
phor on  which  he  dwells  with  the  fondness  of  a  young  poet,  his  resemblance 
to  Spenser  is  very  apparent.     He  writes  like  an  orator,  and  produces  his 
effect  by  reiterated  strokes  and  multiplied  impressions.     His  picture  of  the 
XeBurrection,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  is  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry,  but 
generally  he  deals  with  the  gentle  and  familiar ;  and  his  allusions  to  natural 
dgeetB — as  trees,  birds,  and  flowers,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  charms 
of  youthful  innocence  and  beauty,  the  helplessness  of  infancy  and  childhood 
— ^possess  an  almost  angelic  purity  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  fancy.     When 
presenting  rules  for  morning  meditation  and  prayer,  he  often  stops  to  indulge 
lus  love  of  nature.     *  Sometimes,'  he  says,  *  be  curious  to  see  the  preparation 
'^hich  the  sun  makes  when  he  is  coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east' 
Ee  compares  a  young  man  to  a  dancing  bubble,  *  empty  and  gay,  and  shining 
like  a  dove's  neck,  or  the  image  of  a  rainbow,  which  hath  no  substance,  and 
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whose  very  imagery  and  colors  are  fantasticaU  The  fulfiUment  of  our  dnties 
he  calls,  *  presenting  a  rosmary  or  chaplet  of  good  works  to  our  Maker/  and 
he  dresses  even  the  grave  with  the  flowers  of  fancy.  This  freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  ima^nation  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  amidst  all  the  strife  and 
violence  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  still  more  deadening  effects  of  polemical 
controversy  and  systems  of  casuistry  and  metaphysics.  The  stormy  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  life  seem  only  to  have  taught  him  greater  gentleness,  resigna- 
tion, toleration  for  human  failings,  and  a  more  ardent  love  of  humanity. 

JsRSMY  Tatlor  was  of  gentle,  and  even  heroic  blood,  and  was  tam  it 
Cambridge  about  the  first  of  August,  1613.  He  was  the  lineal  repnMBfeih 
tive  of  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Queeo 
Mary;  and  his  family  had  formerly  been  distinguished  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  The  Taylors,  however,  had  *•  fallen  into  the  portion  of  needs 
and  out-worn  faces,'  to  use  an  expression  of  their  most  illustrious  member, 
and  Jeremy's  father  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  barber,  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was,  however,  a  man  of  ambition  far  above  Ins  circumstances, 
and  resolved,  therefore,  to  raise,  if  possible,  through  his  son,  the  family  to 
their  former  position.  With  this  view,  he  had  him  carefully  instructed  in 
his  preparatory  learning,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  entered  him  in 
Gains  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  successfully  prosecuted  his  studies,  until 
he  took  his  master's  degree. 

In  1631  Taylor  entered  into  sacred  orders,  and  soon  after  went  to  Lon- 
don to  deliver  some  lectures  for  a  college  friend,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
His  eloquent  discourses,  aided  by  what  a  contemporary  calk  '  his  florid  and 
youthful  beauty,  and  pleasant  air,'  entranced  all  hearers,  and  procured  him 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  friend  of  learning,  if  not  of  liberty. 
By  Laud's  assistance,  Taylor  obtained  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  became  chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  and  rector  of  Uppingham,  in 
Rutlandshire.     In  1639  he  married  Phoebe  Langdale,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  her  musical  name,  and  soon  after,  in  consequence  of  the  decline 
of  the  king's  cause,  he  retired  into  Wales,  where,  under  the  protection  of 
the  earl  of  Carberry,  he  was  permitted  to  oflSciate  in  Carmarthenshire,  as  a 
minister,  and  to  teach  school  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Death,  however,  removed  his  wife  from  him  about  three  years  after  hii 
marriage,  and  to  this  calamity  with  others  of  a  more  public  nature,  he  thus 
feelingly  alludes : — ^  In  the  great  storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the 
church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  in  a  little 
boat,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  England,  in 
a  &r  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.    Here  I  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride 
safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with  so  impetuous  \iolence,  that  it  broke  a 
cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.    And  here  again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distinguish 
things  nor  persons ;  and,  but  that  He  that  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  • 
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plank  for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of  content  or  study ; 
and  I  know  not  whether  I  have  been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of 
my  friends,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.'  This  fine 
passage  is  found  in  the  dedication  to  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying^  a 
work  published  in  1647,  Showing  the  Unreasonableness  of  Prescribing  to 
other  Men^s  Faith,  and  the  Iniquity  of  Persecuting  Different  Opinions, 
By  *  prophesying*  the  author  means  preaching  or  expounding  the  gospel. 
This  work  has  been  justly  described  as  *  perhaps  of  all  Taylor's  writings, 
that  which  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
of.  the:#celeiiastical  system  in  which  he  had  been  reared — ^as  the  first  dis- 
tinot  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration  which  had  been  ventured  on  in  Eng- 
kmd,  perhaps  in  Christendom.'  He  builds  the  right  of  private  judgment 
upon  the  difiiculty  of  expounding  Scripture — the  insufficiency  and  imcei^ 
tainty  of  tradition — the  fallibility  of  councils,  the  pope,  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, and  the  church  as  a  body,  as  arbiters  of  controverted  points — and  the 
oooeeqaent  necessity  of  letting  every  man  choose  his  own  guide  or  judge  of 
the  meaning  of  Scripture  for  himself.' 

The  style  of  this  masterly  *  Discourse'  is  more  argumentative  and  less 
ornate  than  that  of  his  sermons  and  devotional  treatises ;  but  his  enhght- 
ened  zeal  often  breaks  forth  in  striking  condemnation  of  those  who  are 
*  curiously  busy  about  trifles  and  impertinences,  while  they  reject  those  glo- 
rious precepts  of  Christianity  and  holy  hfe  which  are  the  glories  of  our 
religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain  a  happy  eternity.'  He  closes  the 
work  with  the  following  interesting  and  instructive  apologue,  which  he  had 
found  in  the  Jew's  books : — 

'When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  accordhig  to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain 
Btnmgers,  he  espied  an  old  man  stopping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age 
and  travel,  coming  toward  him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him 
kindly,  washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  bat  observ- 
ing that  the  old  man  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  heaven  1  The  old  man  told  him  that  he 
worshiped  the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God ;  at  which  answer  Abra- 
ham grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condition.  When  the  old 
man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was  1 
He  replied,  I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  Thee :  God  answered  him, 
I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst 
thoa  not  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble  1  Upon  this,  saith 
the  story,  Abraham  fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment 
and  wise  instruction.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  God  of  Abraham.' 

Before  Taylor  retired  into  Wales,  he  had,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandate, 
been  made  a  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  at  the  command  of  Charles,  he  wrote, 
soon  after,  a  defence  of  Episcopacy,  to  which  he  was  in  principle,  strongly 
attached.  By  a  second  marriage  to  a  Welch  lady  of  some  fortune,  ho  was 
released  from  the  irksome  duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  thenceforth,  during 
his  stay  in  that  country,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  writing.    Besides 
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the  *  Dberty  of  Prophesying,'  he  produced  an  Apology  for  Authorized  and 
Set  Forms  of  Liturgy^  and  in  1648,  The  Life  of  Christy  or  The  Great  Ex- 
emplar ^  a  valuable  and  liighly  i)opular  work.  These  were  followed  by  bis  trei- 
tises  oiHoly  Living  and  Holy  Dying^  Twenty-seven  Sermons  for  the  Sum- 
mer Half- Year,  and  various  other  minor  productions.  He  wrote  also  an 
excellent  little  manual  of  devotion,  entitled  The  Golden  Ghrove,  in  honor  of 
his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Carberry,  whose  estates  bore  that  name.  He  next 
completed  his  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  Year,  and  published  some  contro- 
versial tracts  on  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  respecting  which  his  opinion 
were  thought  to  be  rather  latitudinarian. 

In  1657,  Taylor  removed  to  London,  and  officiated  in  a  private  oongre* 
gation  of  Episcopalians,  till  an  offer  was  made  to  him  by  the  Eail  of  Conway 
to  accompany  him  to  Ireland,  and  act  as  lecturer  to  a  church  at  lisbunL 
Thither  he  accordingly  repaired,  fixing  his  residence  at  Portmore,  on  the 
banks  of  Lough  Neagh,  about  eight  miles  from  lisbum.     Two  yean  weie 
passed  in  this  happy  retirement,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  1660,  Taylor 
went  to  London  to  publish  his  Cases  of  Conscience,  the  most  elaborate  bot 
least  successful  of  all  his  works.     His  journey,  however,  was  made  at  an 
auspicious  period;  for  soon  after  his  arrival,  Charles  the  Second  entoed 
London,  May  the  twenty^iith,  in  triumphal  procession,  and  in  August  fol- 
lo\ving  Taylor  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.     He  was  afto*- 
ward  made  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council.    The  see  of  Dromore  was  also  annexed  to  his  other 
bishopric,  *'  on  account  of  his  \irtue,  wisdom,  and  industry.'    The  duties  of 
his  Episcopal  functions  were  discharged  with  zeal,  mingled  with  diarity,  and 
the  few  sennons  which  we  possess,  delivered  by  him  in  Ireland,  are  truly 
apostolic,  both  in  spirit  and  language.     EUs  well-deserved  honoia,  however, 
he  continued  to  enjoy  for  but  the  brief  space  of  six  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  died  of  a  fever  at  Lisbum,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  1667, 
and  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

A  finer  pattern  of  a  Christian  divine  never,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  lived,  than  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  learning  dignified  the  high  station 
to  which  he  at  last  attained ;  his  gentleness  and  courtesy  shed  a  grace  over 
his  whole  conduct  and  dcme.nnor ;  while  his  commanding  genius  and  eneigy 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  nrtue,  render  him  worthy  of  everlasting  afiectioa 
and  veneration.  From  his  numerous  volumes  we  select  the  following  cha^ 
acteristic  and  beautiful  passages : — 

THE  AGE  OF  REASON  AND  DISCRETION. 

Wo  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he  can  feed  himself  or  walk 
alone,  when  he  can  fight  or  beget  his  like,  for  so  he  is  contemporary  with  a  camel  or 
a  cow  -,  but  he  is  first  a  man  when  he  comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  ac- 
cording to  his  proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of  men  can  not  tell  precisely. 
Some  arc  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty,  some  never ;  but  aU 
men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes  upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  Bat, 
as  when  the  sun  approaching  toward  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  litUe 
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eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock, 
and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fHnges  of  a  cloud,  and 
peepa  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out  his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked 
the  brows  of  Moses,  wlien  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  vail,  because  himself  had  seen 
the  face  of  God ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he 
shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines  one  whole  day,  under  a  cloUd 
often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly :  so  is  a 
man's  reason  and  his  life.  He  first  begins  to  perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  mAking 
little  reflections  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  discourse  of  flies  and  dogs,  sheila 
•nd  play,  horses  and  liberty ;  but  when  he  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  arts  and 
little  institutions,  he  is  at  first  entertained  with  trifles  and  impertinent  things,  not 
because  he  needs  them,  but  because  his  understanding  it  no  bigger,  and  little  images 
^  things  are  laid  before  him,  like  a  cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to  play  Vithal :  but, 
before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  consumption,  with 
catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eyes  and  worn-out  body.  80  that,  if  we  must  not 
reckon  the  lifb  of  a  man  but  by  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is  long  before  his  soul  bo 
dressed,  and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a  soul 
at  least  Aimished  with  what  is  necessary  toward  his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which  we  call  years  of  discretion.  The 
young  man  is  passed  his  tutors,  and  arrived  at  the  bondage  of  a  caitiff  spirit;  he'  is 
to  run  fiom  discipline,  and  is  let  loose  to  passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit 
enough  to  choose  his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress,  to  talk  confidently, 
and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ;  to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny  nothing  to  his  ap- 
petite, to  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must  forever  be  ashamed  of; 
for  this  is  all  the  discretion  that  most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  manhood. 
They  can  discern  good  from  evil ;  and  they  prove  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that  is 
good,  and  wallowing  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appetite.  And  by 
this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted  vicious  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  be  fitting  to  reckon  the  beginning  of  his  life ;  he  is  a  fool 
in  his  miderstanding,  and  that  is  a  sad  death. 

USEFUL  STUDIES. 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not;  for  your  labour  and  your  health, 
your  time  and  your  studies,  are  very  valuable ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see  a 
diligent  and  hopeftil  person  spend  himself  in  gathering  cockle-shells  and  little  peb- 
bles, in  telling  sands  upon  the  shores  and  making  garlands  of  useless  daisies.  Study 
that  which  is  profitable,  that  which  will  make  you  useful  to  churches  and  common- 
Wealths,  that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and  wise.  Only  I  shall  add  this  to  you, 
tliat  in  learning  there  are  variety  of  things  as  well  as  in  religion :  there  is  mint  and 
cummin,  and  there  are  the  weighty  things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studios  more  and 
less  useful,  and  every  thing  that  is  useful  will  be  required  in  its  time  ;  and  I  may  in 
tliis  also  use  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  '  These  things  ought  you  to  look 
after,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  unregarded.'  But  your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the 
tliiiigs  of  God  2nd  of  religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  remembering  the  saying 
of  Origen,  '  Xfrat  the  knowledge  that  arises  fVom  goodness  is  something  4iat  is 
tnore  certain  and  more  divine  than  all  demonstrations,'  than  all  other  learnings 
of  the  world. 

REAL  AND  APPARENT  HAPPINESS. 

If  wo  should  look  under  the  skirts  of  the  prosperous  and  prevailing  tyrant,  we 
should  find,  even  in  the  days  of  his  joys,  such  allays,  and  abatements  of  his  pleasure, 
as  may  serve  to  represent  him  presently  miserable,  besides  his  final  infelicities.  For 
I  have  seen  a  young  and  healthful  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a  poor  and  a  thin 
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garment ;  when  at  the  same  time  an  old  rich  person  hath  been  cold  and  pm(yti6 
under  a  load  of  sables,  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the  body  that  makes  thedotbei 
warm,  not  the  clothes  the  body ;  and  tho  spirits  of  a  man  makes  felicity  ad  con- 
tent, not  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune  wrapt  aboat  a  sickly  and  uneasy  souL  Apol- 
lodonis  was  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  min  have 
so  good  a  fortune,  but  knew  not  that  he  nourished  scorpions  in  his  breast,  and  thit 
his  liver  and  his  heart  were  eaten  up  with  spectres  and  images  of  death ;  his  thoaglita 
were  Aill  of  interruptions,  his  dreams  of  illusions ;  his  fancy  was  abased  with  retl 
troubles  and  fkntastic  images,  imagiDing  that  he  saw  the  Scythians  flaying  him  slhre, 
his  daughters  like  pillars  of  fire,  dancing  round  about  a  cauldron  in  which  himself 
was  boiling,  and  that  his  heart  accused  itself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  erils. 

Does  he  not  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  beverage  in  an  earthen  vessel,  tfam 
he  that  looks  and  searches  into  his  golden  chalices,  for  fear  of  poison,  and  looks  pila 
at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in  armour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  tnut 
GK>d  for  his  safbty  1  * 

Can  a  man  bind  a  thought  in  chains,  or  carry  imaginations  in  the  palm  of  Uf 
hand  1  can  the  beauty  of  the  peacock's  train,  or  the  ostrich  plume,  be  delidoos  to 
the  palate  and  the  throat  1  docs  the  hand  intermeddle  with  the  Joys  of  the  hesrtt 
or  darkness  that  hides  the  naked,  make  him  warm  1  does  the  body  live,  as  does  tbs 
spirit  1  or  can  the  body  of  Christ  be  like  common  food  1  Indeed,  the  sun  shiiMi 
upon  the  good  and  bad;  and  the  vines  give  wine  to  the  drunkard,  as  well  as  to  the 
sober  man ;  pirates  have  fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the  same  time  when  the  Jort 
and  feardd  merchantman  hath  them.  But,  although  the  things  of  this  world  lie 
common  to  good  and  bad,  yet  sacraments  and  spiritual  joys,  the  food  of  the  sod, 
and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  arc  the  peculiar  right  of  saints. 

PRAYER. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Qhost,  the  spirit  of  gentleoeis  and  dove- 
like  simplicity ;  an  imitation  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the 
greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  conformity  to  God ;  whose  anger  is  alwiyi 
Just,  and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hindered,  sol 
never  hasty,  and  is  ftill  of  mercy :  prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillnev  of 
our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  oar 
cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest :  prayer  is  tho  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ;  and  he  thit 
prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discomposed  spirit,  is  liko 
him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  meditate,  and  set  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarteit 
of  an  army,  and  chooses  a  frontier-garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  iaa  perfect  aliena- 
tion  of  the  mind  fVom  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that  attention  which  pretenti 
our  prayers  m  a  right  lino  to  God.  For  so  havo  I  seen  a  lark  rising  ftxMn  his  bed  of 
grass,  and  soaring  upward,  singing  as  ho  rises,  and  hopes  to  got  to  heaven,  and  climb 
above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  h&ds.  witli  the  loud  sighings  of  an 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  eveiy 
breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent  weighing 
of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  tiU  the 
storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it 
had  learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the 
air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man :  when  Ui 
afikirs  have  required  business,  and  his  busmess  was  matter  of  discipline,  and  his  dl»* 
cipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  doty  nNt 
with  the  infirmities  of  a  man,  and  anger  was  ha  instrument,  and  the  instroDMiit 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  andoverraled  the  man, 
and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went 
np  toward  a  ckmd ;  and  his  thoughts  palled  them  back  agahi,  and  made  them 
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Uttoat  intention;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmities,  bnt  mnsthe  content 
to-low  that  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it,  when  his  anger  is  remoTed,  and  his  spirits 
ii  bMdmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jeans,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Ood ;  and 
tfMB  It  ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  theHioly  dove,  and  dwells  with  Qod,  till 
ft  letoma,  like  the  nseftd  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessmg  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

ON  DEATH. 

Katoze  calls  ns  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things  which  are  the  instmments  of 
acting  it;  and  God,  by  all  the  variety  of  his  providence,  makes  ns  see  death  every- 
idiere,  fai  all  variety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up  for  all  the  flmcies,  and  the  ez- 
pactatioDS  of  every  single  person.  Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest  every  year,  bnt 
death  hath  two ;  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn  send  throngs  of  men  and  women  to 
dianiel-houses ;  and  all  the  summer  long,  men  are  recovering  fVom  their  evils  of  the 
firing,  till  the  dog-days  come,  and  then  the  Sirian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  and 
fhiB  ISroitB  <^  autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year's  provision,  and  the  man  that  gathers 
them  eats  and  surfeits,  and  dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up  for  eternity ; 
and  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only  stays  for  another  opportunity,  whidi  the  distem- 
pers of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety.  Thus  death  reigns  in  aU  the 
portkHia  of  our  time.  The  autumn  with  its  fhiits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and  the 
winter's  cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and  the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew 
our  hearse,  and  the  summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  iq)on  our  graves. 
Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  year ;  and  yon 
can  go  no  whither,  but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  fbllow  in  Petronius,  that  escaped  upon  a  broken  table  fh>m  the  fhries  of 
a  shipwreck,  as  he  was  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  a  man  rolled 
upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  ballasted  with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  g|krment,  and 
carried  by  his  civil  enemy,  the  sea,  toward  the  shore  to  find  a  grave.  And  it  cast 
him  into.some  sad  thoughts,  that  pcradvcnture  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of  the 
oontinent,  saft  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the  good  num's  return ;  or,  it  may 
be,  his  son  knows  nothing  of  the  tempest ;  or  his  father  thinks  of  that  afiectionate 
Um  which  still  is  warm  upon  the  good  old  man's  cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a  kind 
ftreweU,  and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall  be  when  his  beloved 
boj  retnms  into  the  circle  of  his  fkther's  arms.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals ; 
tfahi  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs.  A  dark  night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boister- 
ous sea  and  a  broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rough  wind,  dashed  in  pieces  the  for- 
tme  of  a  whole  fhmily ;  and  they  that  shall  weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet 
entered  into  the  storm,  and  yet  have  sufi'ered  shipwreck.  Then,  looking  upon  the 
carcass,  he  knew  it^  and  found  it  to  be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the  day  before, 
cast  np  the  accounts  of  his  patrimony  and  his  trade,  and  named  the  day  when  he 
thought  to  be  at  home.  See  how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angry  two  days  since  I 
His  passions  are  becalmed  with  the  storm,  his  accounts  cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end. 
Us  voyage  done,  and  his  gains  are  the  strange  events  of  death,  which  whether  they 
be  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive  seldom  trouble  themselves  concemmg  the 
interest  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  i)er8on,  and  it  is  visible 
to  ns  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but  fVom  the  sprightAilness  of  youth,  and  the  fldr 
dkeeks  and  fhll  eyes  of  childhood ;  fVom  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the 
Jofnls  of  flve-and-twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  deadly  paleness,  to  the  loathsome- 
ms  and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  very 
gnat  and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts 
€f  its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  f\ill  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
is  a  lamb's  fieece,  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and 
dismantled  its  Ibo  youthAil  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  darkness,  and 
to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and 
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broke  its  sulk ;  and  at  nigfat.  having  lost  some  of  its  leares,  and  aD  Ha  beanty,  it  ftO 
iDto  the  portion  of  veeda  and  ontwom  fkoea.  The  same  is  the  portioQ  of  ereiy  mto 
and  eTeiT  woman ;  the  heritaee  of  worms  and  serpents,  rottennefli  and  cold  disboo- 
oar.  and  oor  beauty  so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly  knew  ns  not;  and 
that  change  ming!ed  with  so  mach  horror,  or  else  meets  so  with  oar  fears  and  wetk 
discoorsings.  that  they  who.  six  hours  ago. 'tended  upon  ns  either  with  charitable  or 
ambitions  services,  can  not  without  some  regret,  stay  in  the  room  alone,  where  the 
body  lies  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.  I  hare  read  of  a  flur  youig  German  gea- 
tleman.  who,  liring.  often  refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importunity  of  hii 
ftiends'  deaire  by  grving  way,  thataAer  a  few  days' burial,  they  might  send  a  painter 
to  his  TaulL  and.  if  they  saw  cause  for  it  draw  the  image  of  his  death  unto  the  life. 
They  did  so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  back-bone  full  of 
serpents ;  and  so  be  stands  pictured  among  hn  armed  ancestors.  Sodoea  the  fkirest 
beauty  change ;  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  serranti 
shall  we  hare  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  graye  1  what  fViends  to  visit  us  1  what  officious 
people  to  cleanse  away  the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  fkoes 
from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  for  oor  fraeriL 
A  man  nuy  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that  ever  man  preached, 
if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  where  the 
Spanish  princes  live  in  greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have 
wisely  placed  a  cemetery,  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till  time  shall 
be  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned  their  ancestors  lie  interred, 
and  they  must  walk  over  their  grandsire  s  head  to  take  his  crown.  There  is  an  sere 
sown  with  royal  seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change,  fVom  rich  to  naked,  fromc^ 
ed  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to  die  like  men.  There  is  enough  to 
cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous 
desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissembling  colours  of  a  lustfU,  artificial,  tnd 
imaginary  beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  and  the  mis- 
erable, the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  sjK- 
bol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that^  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  eqitf 
to  kings,  and  our  aeeounts  easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 


Thomas  Brown'e,  the  last  of  the  eloquent  writers  of  this  great  literaiy 
era,  whom  we  shall  particularly  notice,  was  descended  fix>m  an  andent  £ua- 
ily  of  Cheshire,  and  bom  in  London,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1605. 
His  father  died  during  his  childhood,  and  his  mother  soon  after  manying 
Sir  Thomas  Dutton,  a  gentleman  who  held  a  post  under  government  in 
Ireland,  accompanied  her  husband  into  that  country,  leaving  her  aon  under 
the  care  of  an  unprincipled  guardian,  who  spoiled  him  of  much  of  his  for- 
tune. Browne  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Westminster 
school,  and  thence  passed  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  successful] j 
completed  his  collegiate  studit.*s,  and  then  entered  upon  preparation  for  the 
medical  profession.  To  effect  his  object  the  more  thoroughly,  he  resolved  to 
travel  abroad ;  and  after  ha\ing  >'isited  Ireland,  he  passed  over  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  travelled  extensively  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland.  At  Leyden 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country  settled,  as  a  practitioner,  at  Non^-ich. 

In  1G42,  Browne  published  his  first  work,  entitled  Religio  Mediciy  or  The 
Religion  of  a  Physician,  which  immediately  rendered  him  &mous  as  a  literaiy 
man.     In  this  singular  production,  he  gives  a  minute  account  (^  his  ojHniona, 
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not  only  on  religious,  but  also  on  a  variety  of  fanciful  points,  besides  afford- 
ing the  reader  many  glimpses  into  the  eccentricities  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter. The  language  of  the  work  is  bold  and  poetical,  adorned  with  picturesque 
imagery,  but  frequently  pedantic  and  obscure.  His  next  publication,  enti- 
tled Psejidodoxia  Epidemka  or  Treatises  on  Vulgar  Errors,  appeared  in 
1640.  It  is  ij^uch  more  philosophical  in  its  character  than  the  *  Religio  Med- 
ici,' and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sohd  and  useful  of  all  his  productions.  The 
title  of  the  work  sufficiently  indicates  its  topics.  In  1658  ho  published  his 
Hfdriotapkia,  or  Urn  Burial ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Sepulchral  Urns  Lately 
Jhund  in  Norfolk,  a  work  not  inferior,  in  ideality  of  stjle,  to  the  *  ReUgio 
MedicL'  Here  the  author^s  learning  appears  in  the  details  which  he  gives 
oonoeming  the  modes  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  have  been  disposed 
of  in  different  ages  and  countries ;  while  his  reflections  on  death,  obUvion, 
and  immortahty,  are,  for  solemnity  and  grandeur,  probably  unsurpassed  in 
English  literature.  The  occasion  which  called  forth  this  work  was  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

In  a  field  at  Walsingham  were  dug  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  human  bon^,  some  small  brass  instruments,  boxes, 
and  other  fragmentary  relics.  Coals  and  burnt  substances  were  found  near 
the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  this  was  the 
Ustrina,  or  the  place  of  burning,  or  the  spot  whereon  the  Druidical  sacri- 
fices were  made.  Furnished  with  such  a  theme  for  his  philosophical  mu- 
singB,  he  comments,  first  on  that  vastt  charnel-house,  the  earth,  and  'then 
successively  describes  and  comments  upon  the  different  modes  of  interment 
and  decomposition  ob8er\'ed  by  various  nation:?  at  different  periods.  Among 
ilie  beauties  of  expression  with  wliich  this  work  abounds  may  be  noticed  the 
&Bowing  eloquent  definition :  *  Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
mih  nature — they  being  both  servants  of  his  providence.  Art  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  nature.  Were  the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet 
a  chaoB.  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  art  another.  In  behef,  all  things 
are  artificial,  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God.' 

To  the  *  Hydriotaphia'  Browne  appended  a  small  treatise,  called  Tlic  Gar- 
den of  Cyrus  ;  or  the  Quincunical  Lozenge,  or  Network  Plantations  of  th€ 
Ancients  J  Artificially  and  Mystically  Considered.  This  is  written  in  a  simi- 
lar style,  and  displays  mucli  of  the  author's  whimsical  fancy  and  propensity 
to  laborious  trifling.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  fancies,  though  often 
quoted,  we  can  but  repeat  Wishing  to  denote  that  it  is  late,  or  that  he 
Was  writing  at  a  late  hour,  he  says,  that  *  the  Ilyades  (the  quincunx  of  heaven) 
fun  low — that  wo  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our  awaking  thoughts  into  the 
[>Iiantasms  of  sleep — that  to  keep  our  eyes  open  longer  were  but  to  act  our 
intipodes — that  the  huntsmen  are  up  in  America — and  that  they  are  already 
[>ast  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.'  This  is  fantastic,  but  it  is  still  the  ofl&pring 
>f  genius.  Browne  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  contemplation,  but  before  he 
surrendered  himself  up  to  his  reveries,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  vast  and 
multifarious  learning.     Ajuong  his  posthumous  pieces  is  a  collection  of  aph- 
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orisms  entitled  Christian  Morals,  to  \vhicli  Dr.  Johnson  prefixed  a  life  of  the 
author.  He  left  also  various  Msays  on  antiquarian  and  other  subjects.  In 
1671,  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  Second  at  Norwich,  and  died  on  his 
birthday,  October  the  nineteenth,  1082,  ha\'ing  just  completed  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Tlunnas  Browne,  the  practice  of  employixig  Latin 
words  with  Engtish  terminations,  is  carried  to  such  ezoeasi  that,  to  persons 
acquainted  with  their  native  tongue  only,  many  of  his  aentenoes  must  be  nearly 
unintelli^ble.    Thus,  speaking  in  his  ^  Vulgar  Ehon'  of  the  nature  of  ioe^ 
he  remarks :  *  Ice  is  only  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air,  wherB- 
by  it  acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of 
its  diffluency,  and  emitteth  not  its  essence,  but  condition  of  fluidity.  Neitber 
doth  there  any  thing  properly  conglaciate  but  water,  or  watery  hmnidity ; 
for  the  determination  of  quicksilver  is  properly  fixation,  that  of  milk  coaguli- 
tion,  and  that  of  oil  and  unctions  bodies  only  incrassation.'     Such  words  as 
delucidate,  ampliate,  manuduction,  indigitate,  reminiscential,  evocation,  fiH^ 
raginous,  advenient,  ariolation,  and  lapifidical,  occur  on  almost  eveiy  page 
of  his  writings ;  and  all  who  are  acquained  with  Dr.  Johnson's  style,  will  at 
once  perceive  the  resemblance,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  abundance  of 
Latin  words,  which  it  bears  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.    Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  *  Rambler*  acquired  much  of  luB 
fondness  for  pompous  and  high-sounding  expressions  from,  the  writings  of 
the  learned  knight  of  Norwich.    From  this  interesting  author  we  have  onlf 
space  for  the  following  brief  extracts : — 

OF  BfTSBLF. 

For  my  lifb  it  la  a  miracle  of  thirty  years,  which  to  relate  were  not  a  hisCoiy,  M 
a  piece  of  poetiy,  and  would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fkble.  For  the  woridl 
count  it  not  an  inn  bat  a  hospital,  and  a  place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  worid 
that  I  regard  is  myself;  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  fhune  that  I  can  cast  mins 
eye  on— for  the  other  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  aomeUawafcr  ay 
recreation.  *  *  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the  heavena  abofe  ua, 
bnt  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within  us.  That  mass  of  fleah  fhai  dream- 
acribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind.  That  surflice  that  tells  the  heavens  it  haA  aaend, 
can  not  persuade  me  I  have  any.  *  *  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I  «a  aadno- 
cosm  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than  the  great.  Then  is  smell 
a  piece  of  divinity  in  us— something  that  was  before  the  heavens,  and  owes  no  hcBH- 
age  to  the  sun.  Nature  tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  God  as  well  as  Scripture.  He 
that  understands  not  thus  much,  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first  lesson,  and  hafli 
yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  men. 

STUDY  OF  GOD»S  WORKS. 

The  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplated  bf 
man ;  it  is  the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the  homage  we  pay  for  not 
being  beasts ;  without  this,  the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  ft  wai 
before  the  sixth  day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  creatare  that  could  conceive  or  say 
there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of  God  receives  small  honour  tnm  thoee  vulgar 
heads  that  rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  gross  matidty  admire  hia  worika;  tlioaa 
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magnify  him  whose  jadicions  inqairy  into  tato  aots,  and  deliberate  reaearch 
I  oreatnrea,  return  the  duty  of  a  devoat  and  learned  admiration. 

CHARITY. 

to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity :  I  hold  not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this 
as  to  conceive  that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  bo  eharitable,  or  think  a  piece  of 
ity  can  Comprehend  the  total  of  charity.  Divinity  hath  wisely  divided  the 
ereof  into  many  branches,  and  hath  taoght  ns  in  this  narrow  way  many  paths 
x)dness :  as  many  ways  as  we  may  do  good,  so  many  ways  we  may  be  charl- 
there  are  infirmities,  not  only  of  body,  bat  of  soul  and  fortunes,  which  do  ro- 
be mercifU  hand  of  our  abilities.  I  can  not  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance, 
hold  him  with  as  much  pity  as  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is  no  greater  charity  to 
his  body,  than  apparel  the  nakedness  of  his  soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object 
the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and  their  borrowed  understand- 
» homage  to  the  bounty  of  ours.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  beneficence,  and, 
e  natural  charity  of  the  sun,  illuminates  another  without  obscuring  itseUl  To 
irved  and  caitiff  in  this  part  of  goodness,  is  the  sordldest  piece  of  covetous- 
od  more  contemptible  than  pecuniary  avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  myself  a 
*)  I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition :  I  make  not,  therefbre,  my  head 
),  but  a  treasure  of  knowledge ;  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  conmiunity  in 
g;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but  fbr  theirs  that  study  not  for  them- 
I  envy  no  man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  them  that  know  less, 
ict  no  man  as  an  exercise  of  my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nour- 
l  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head,  than  beget  and  propagate  it  in  his ;  and  in 
ist  of  all  my  endeavours,  there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me,  that  my 
)d  parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor  can  be  legacied  among  my  honoured 
.  I  can  not  fall  out,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an  error,  or  conceive  why  a  dif- 
I  in  opinion  should  divide  an  afibction :  for  controversies,  disputes,  and  aigu- 
ions,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they  meet  with  discreet  and  peace- 
tores,  do  not  infringe  the  laws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there  is 
ion,  BO  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  then  reason,  like  a  bad 
spends  upon  a  fiilse  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question  first  started.  And  this 
'eason  why  controversies  are  never  determined ;  for  though  they  be  amply 
3d,  they  are  scarce  at  all  handled,  they  do  so  swell  with  lumecessary  di- 
ns; and  the  parenthesis  on  the  party  is  often  as  large  as  the  main  dis- 
upon  the  subject. 

have  now  brought  our  remarks  upon  the  literary  era  of  Elizabeiih  and 
to  a  doae ;  but  before  wo  entirely  dismiss  the  subject,  we  must  briefly 
tlie  few  Scottish  prose  writers  which  this  period  produced.  The  prin- 
f  these  were  Knox,  Calderwood,  Melvil,  Lesley,  and  Spotiswood. 

jr  Knox,  the  celebrated  reformer,  was  bom  at  Haddington,  in  1505. 
h  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  bred  a  friar,  still  he 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  while  disseminatmg 
was,  in  1547,  carried  prisoner  to  France  as  a  punishment  for  his 
)•  Being  set  at  liberty  two  years  afterward,  he  returned  to  England, 
lere  continued  to  preach  till  the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1553,  when  he 
[  to  the  continent,  and,  for  some  time,  resided  alternately  at  Geneva, 
rankfort  In  1555,  he  visited  Scotland,  and  by  his  exertions  in  Edin- 
,  greatly  strengthened  the  Protestant  cause ;  but  at  the  earnest  solid- 
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tation  of  the  English  coDgregation  at  Geneva,  he,  in  1556,  onoe  more  took 
up  his  abode  in  that  city.  At  Geneva  he  published  The  First  Blast  of  the 
Trum2)€t  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,  directed  chiefly 
against  Mary  of  England,  and  the  Queen-regent  of  Scotland.  In  1559, 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  and  continued  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Prot- 
estantism, ^'hich,  by  the  aid  of  an  English  army,  triumphed  in  the  following 
year.  He  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1572,  and  when  laid  in 
his  grave,  was  characterized  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  one  ^  who  neTer  feared 
the  face  of  man.' 

llie  theological  works  of  Knox  are  numerous ;  but  his  most  important 
literary  production  is  a  History  of  the  Reformation  cf  Religion  within  the 
Realm  of  Scotland,  published  after  his  death.  Although,  from  having  been 
written  at  intervals,  and  amid  the  distractions  of  a  busy  life,  much  of  the 
work  is  in  a  confused  and  ill-digested  state,  yet  it  still  maintains  its  value  as 
a  chief  source  of  information  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eventful 
period  during  which  the  author  Uved ;  and  though  sometimes  inaccurate, 
and  the  production  of  a  partiun,  its  statements  have,  in  the  main,  been 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  later  historians. 

David  Calderwood,  another  zealous  Presbyterian  divine,  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  a  work  similar  to  that  of  Knox, 
but  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  more  minute,  and  involving  many  im- 
portant pubhc  documents.  The  original  production,  in  six  folio  volumes  of 
manuscript,  reposes  in  the  hbrary  of  Glasgow,  but  an  abridgment  has  been 
printed  under  the  title  of  The  True  History  of  tlte  Church  of  Scotland, 
Thy  stylo  of  this  performance  deserves  Httle  commendation ;  but,  though 
deeply  tinged  with  party  feeling,  it  has  always  been  highly  valued  as  a 
repertory  of  historical  facts.  The  date  of  Calderwood's  birth  is  not  known, 
but  his  death  occurred  in  1657. 

Sir  James  Melvil,  privy  councillor  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-ehamber 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  Fifeshire,  m  1530,  and  died 
in  1606.  He  left  in  manuscript  an  historical  work,  which  for  a  oonaidenble 
time  lay  unknown  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  having  at  length  been 
discovered,  was  published  m  1683,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jam» 
Melvil  of  Hall-hill,  containing  an  Impartial  Account  of  the  Most  Remark- 
able  Affairs  of  State  during  the  Last  Age,  not  mentioned  by  other  Histo- 
rians ;  more  particularly  Relating  to  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land under  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  King 
James,  In  all  which  Transactions  the  Author  was  Personally  and  PubUelf 
Concerned.  This  work,  for  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  as  the  sole 
authority  for  the  history  of  many  important  events,  is  very  highly  ei- 
teemed. 

John  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  bom  in  1527,  and  educated  at  the 
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muyersity  of  Aberdeen.  Ho  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
actively  exerted  himself  in  her  behalf  during  her  imprisonment  in  England. 
In  consequence  of  being  identified  with  various  conspiradcB  against  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  continent,  where  he  was  made, 
in  1593,  bishop  of  Constance,  and  in  that  situation  employed  his  wealth  and 
influence  in  founding  three  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen — 
one  at  Rome,  one  at  Paris,  and  one  at  Douay.  Being,  however,  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  he  soon  after  resigned  the  mitre,  and  retired  to  a  monastery 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  died  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1596. 

Lesley's  principal  works  are  a  Treatise  in  Defence  of  Queen  Afary,  and 
Her  Title  to  the  English  Crown  ;  a  Description  of  Scotland  and  the  Scot- 
tish Isles  ;  and  a  work  on  the  Origin^  Manners,  and  Exploits  of  the  Scotch. 
All  these  are  in  Latin ;  the  last  two  forming  a  volume  which  he  published  at 
Rome,  in  1578.  He  wrote  also,  in  the  Scottish  language,  2^ History  of  Scot-^ 
land  from  1436,  to  1561,  of  which  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
himself;  the  original,  however,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1830.  In 
1842  a  work  appeared  entitled  Vestiarium  Scotkuniy  the  body  of  which 
consisted  of  a  catalogue  of  the  tartans  peculiar  to  Scottish  &milies,  composed 
by  Bishop  Lesley  in  the  Scottish  language,  and  which  had  long  been  pre- 
served in  manuscript  in  the  college  of  Douay. 

JoHK  SponswooD,  the  last  of  these  writers  whom  we  shall  notice,  and 
who  was  successively  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  of  St  Andrews,  was  bom 
in  1565.  A  strenuous  and  active  promoter  of  the  schemes  of  James  the 
First  of  England  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  stood  high  in  the 
&yor  of  that  king,  as  well  as  of  Charles  the  First,  by  whom  he  was  made 
cbanoellor  of  Scotland,  in  1635.  His  death  occurred  in  1639,  in  London, 
whither  the  popular  commotions  had  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Spotiswood  wrote,  at  the  command  of  James,  a  History  of  the  Church 
cf  Scotland^  from  203  to  1625.  When  the  king,  in  expressing  his  desire 
far  the  composition  of  that  work,  was  told  that  some  passages  might  possi- 
'kiy  bear  too  hard  upon  the  memory  of  his  mother,  he  desired  Spotiswood 
to  'mite  and  spare  not.'  The  history  was  published  in  London,  in  1655, 
and  is  considered  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful  and  impartial  narrative  of 
the  events  of  which  it  treats. 
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JOHN  MILTON. 

IN  the  last  lectnTe  we  dosed  our  remarks  upon  the  writers  of  the  age  of 
Eliiabeth  and  James,  and  in  the  present  we  shall  speak  of  Ifilton,  the 
great  connecting  link  between  the  sdiool  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  Anne— 
uniting,  in  himself  all  the  genius  of  the  fonner,  with  the  delicacy,  the  poliah, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  latter. 

Jomr  MiLTov  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  London  on  the  ninth  of  December, 
1608.  He  was  descended  from  the  andent  and  honorable  fiunily  of  lifil- 
ton,  in  Qzfixrdahire — ^his  grand&ther  being  an  underrangw  to  the  Mug.  In 
his  reU^ons  sentiments,  Milton's  grand&ther  was  a  dedded  FSapist,  but  his 
bther  early  embraced  the  Protestant  iSuth,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
jisiiiheiited,  and  turned  from  his  home.  Having,  however,  recdved  a  good 
education,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  thought  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
liyelihood  would  be  more  readily  found  than  at  any  other  place.  Boon  idter 
xm  arrival  in  that  dty,  he  engaged  in  the  busmess  of  a  scrivener,  which,  at 
jhflt  period,  was  not  only  a  respectable,  but  even  an  honorable  calling ;  and 
18  soon  after  married  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune.  This  lady  was  also  of 
lie  Protestant  fidth,  and  was  devotedly  pious,  in  consequence  of  which  John, 
nrho  was  their  ddest  child,  was  trained  up  with  the  greatest  care,  even  from 
UB  infimcy,  in  piety  and  virtue.  When  yet  a  mere  diiU,  his  parents  placed 
um  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Young,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
Leroted  and  successful  teadiers  in  London,  and  by  whom  Ifilton  was  care- 
ixUy  instructed  in  those  rudiments  of  classical  learning  which  laid  the  foun- 
latiqn  for  his  future  eminence  as  a  scholar ;  and  the  gratefrd  expression  of 
djlUm^B  recollection  of  Mr.  Young's  careful  attention  to  his  studies,  forms 
ine  of  ihose  delightful  pictures  which  are  so  sweet  a  relief  to  the  instruct(»r'8 
aboiioQS  avocation. 

When  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  studies,  Milton  was  placed  at  St.  Paul's 
kdiiool,  with  a  view  of  inmiediate  preparation  for  the  univeisity ;  and  at 
cvelve  years  of  age,  such  was  his  devotion  to  learning,  that,  not  considering 
he  day  of  sufficient  length  to  affi»d  the  time  which  study  required,  he  de- 
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voted  half  the  night  also  to  that  purpose.  His  constitution  was  naturally 
weak,  and  at  this  early  period,  the  vigor  and  energy  of  his  mindf  together 
\^ith  his  unwearied  attention  to  study,  laid  the  foundation  of  those  infirmi- 
ties of  body  which  attended  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  which 
eventuated,  long  before  liis  death,  in  total  blindness.  Even  at  this  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  he  gave  o-idonce,  in  the  production  of  some  minor  poems,  of 
the  possession  of  those  extraordinary  poetic  and  intellectual  powers  which 
afterward  immortahzed  his  name. 

Having  made  thorough  preparation  for  the  university,  Milton,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  and,  during  his  whole 
collegiate  course,  though  poetry  was  his  passion,  he  devoted  himself  unre- 
mittingly to  the  various  other  studies  of  the  institution.  In  1628,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree ;  and  as,  from  his 
infiEincy,  he  had  been  designed  by  his  parents  for  the  church,  his  mind  was 
now  turned  to  such  subjects,  and  to  such  inquiries  as  were  inmiediately  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  ministry.  The  result,  however,  of  his  inquiries, 
was  unfiivorable  to  his  parents'  most  ardent  wishes ;  for  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  was  such  as  to  prevent  any 
man  of  a  thoughtful  and  independent  spirit  from  officially  entering  upon  the 
service  of  the  church ;  and  he,  therefore,  remained  at  the  university  till  1632, 
when  he  took  his  Master's  degree,  immediately  after  which  he  retired  to  lus 
father's  country-seat  at  Ilorton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here,  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  family  being  easy  and  independent,  he  passed  five  suooessive 
years  in  that  delightful  ease  and  retirement  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  stu- 
dious mind ;  and  stored  lus  memory,  meantime,  with  all  that  is  interesting 
and  valuable  in  classical  learning.  It  was  during  Milton's  residence  at  Hor- 
ton  that  ho  composed  those  minor  poems — Comus,  II  Penseroso,  VAUtgro, 
and  Lyeidas^  which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  inounortalize  any 
other  name  than  his  own.  *  Comus'  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  was  first  privately  performed  at  the  residence  of  that 
nobleman ;  and  *  Lycidas'  was  elicited  by  the  death  of  Edward  King,  one 
of  Milton's  classmates  at  the  university,  and  who  was  accidentally  drowned 
while  crossing  the  Irish  Sea,  to  visit  his  parents  in  Dublin. 

In  1638,  when  Milton  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  and  though  his  father  was  a  kind  and  a&c- 
tionate  parent,  yet  by  this  irreparable  loss,  his  home,  hitherto  endeared  by 
so  many  interesting  considerations,  lost,  comparatively,  all  its  attractioiis  for 
him ;  and  he  accordingly  desired  his  fjEither  to  permit  him  to  not  the  pon- 
tinent  This  desire  was  readily  gratified,  and  he  therefore,  with  thia  view, 
attended  by  a  single  servant,  left  his  native  country,  and  soon  after  arrived 
in  Paris.  Hugo  Grotius,  whose  fame  was  at  that  time  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  scholar  on  the  continent,  was  then  in  that  city,  and  the  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  these  two  men  to  each  other,  can  better  be  oonoeived  thta 
expressed.  After  having  spent  about  two  months  in  Paris,  Milton  passed 
through  Nice,  Qenoa,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  to  Florence,  where  he  also  xe- 
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mained  two  monthB ;  and  there  he  so  remarkably  distinguished  himself  m 
Italian  poetry,  as  to  be  admired  by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  in  that 
city  of  taste  and  refinement  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Florence  that 
that  extraordinary  compliment  was  paid  him  by  Salvaggi,  an  eminent  Italian 
poet^  which  is  little  more  than  translated  in  the  following  lines  of  Dryden : — 

Three  poets  in  three  different  ages  bom; 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  majesty  of  thought  surpassed, 
The  next  in  graccAilness ;  in  both,  the  last. 
The  fbrce  of  nature  could  no  farther  go, 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  other  two. 

From  Florence,  Milton  passed  through  Sierra,  to  Rome,  and  remained  two 
months  also  in  the  imperial  city.  Here,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  formed 
a  doee  intimacy  with  all  the  great  men  of  Rome,  and  every  &cility  was,  ao- 
oordingly,  afforded  him  for  acquiring  all  the  information  that  ho  desired 
there  to  obtain.  From  Rome,  he  passed  down  to  Naples  with  the  intention 
of  visiting  Sicily  and  Greece ;  but  while  at  Naples,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  disastrous  conflict  into  which  his  own  country,  about  that  time,  became 
involved ;  and  his  patriotism  and  love  of  home  triumphing  over  his  curiosity 
and  desire  for  knowledge,  he  determined  to  return  at 'once  to  England ;  and, 
therefore,  passing  through  Florence  and  Lucca,  he  crossed  the  Apeninnes, 
hastily  visited  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Venice,  Verona  and  Milan,  and  thence  he 
pMsed  over  Lake  Leman  to  Geneva,  in  Switsserland,  whence,  through  France, 
he  eventually  reached  England,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months. 

,  When  Milton  arrived  in  England,  he  found  his  &ther  had  lefl  his  resi- 
dence at  Uorton,  and  had  gone  to  reside  with  a  younger  brother;  and 
as  his  sense  of  propriety  and  duty  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  depend 
upon  his  father's  bounty  and  kindness,  he  resolved  to  adopt  such  means  for 
his  future  subsistence  as  might  most  readily  offer.  He,  therefore,  took,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Philli{)s,  a  small  house  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  education  of  her  two  sons,  Edward  and  John. 
The  success  which  attended  the  instruction  of  these  two  lads  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  friends,  and  he  was,  therefore,  induced,  at  their  solicita- 
tioii,  to  take  a  larger  house,  and  open  a  regular  academy.  In  this  arduous, 
bat  delightful  profession,  Milton  passed  nearly  eight  years  of  his  life.  Mean- 
while, however,  he  was  very  actively  engaged  in  defending  the  principles  of 
liberty,  tor  which  the  Parliamentary  party  to  which  he  had  now  attached 
lumsel^  was  then  contending. 

In  1641,  he  published  his  minor  poems,  which  at  once  contributed  to 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  English  poets ;  and  from  that  period  till  he 
wrote  Paradise  Last,  his  mind  was  constantly  brooding  over  the  production 
of  some  great  work,  which  according  to  his  own  remark,  '  his  countiymen 
would  not  willingly  let  die.' 

In  164S,  Milton  married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  a  gentlcnm 
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of  Oxford.    This  union,  however,  was  the  source  of  great  vexatkn  and 
disquiet  to  him ;  for  Mr.  Powell^  being  a  devoted  royalist,  his  daughter, 
f-erhaps  through  her  father^a  influence,  left  Milton's  house  in  leas  than  a 
month  after  her  marriage ;  and  though  he  frequently  solicited  her  to  re- 
turn, yet  she  positively  resisted  all  his  endeavors  to  induce  her  to  do  mx 
Doth  irritated  and  mortified  at  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  he  immediatelj 
turned  his  attention  toward  the  divine  institution  of  nuirriage,  and  the  law 
of  divorce ;  and  so  fiilly  did  ho  become  convinced  that  divorce  was  not  only 
lawful,  but  even  advisable,  when,  between  the  married  parties  there  existed 
an  incongruity  of  constitutional  habit  and  temperament,  which  would  forever 
mar  their  happiness,  especially  if  the^e  were  no  children  to  bind  the  parties 
together,  that  to  prove  his  sincerity  in  the  opinions  he  now  advanced,  he  at 
once  ooDunenced  paying  his  addresses  to  another  young  lady,  of  great  wit  and 
beauty,  with  the  apparent  prospect  of  a  speedy  union.    His  firienda  now 
interposed  their  offices  of  reconciliation,  and  his  wife  having  meantime 
relented,  they  succeeded  in  introducing  her  into  the  house  of  a  mutual  ac- 
quaintance, where  he  was  expected  soon  to  arrive ;  and  on  his  entrance  she 
prostrated  herself  at  his  feet  vrith  such  submission,  and  such  apparent  con- 
trition, that  ho  at  once  raised  her  to  Lis  arms,  and  a  permanent  recondlia- 
tion  immediately  followed.    This  incident  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
that  exquisite  scene  in  Paradise  Lost,  of  the  reoonciliation  of  Adam  and  Eve 
after  her  transgression — 


Soon  his  heart  relented 


Towards  her— his  liib  so  late,  and  sole  deUgiit 
Now  at  his  feet,  submissive  in  distresB. 

In  1643,  Milton  commenced  a  history  of  England,  the  principal  desgn 
of  which  was,  or  seems  to  have  been,  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  Ancient 
British  freedom,  and  to  warn  the  nation  against  the  arbitrary  oppressions  of 
royalty.  This  important  work,  however,  he  never  completed.  In  Eennett*s 
History  of  England  are  to  be  found  thefirst  six  books,  and  such  other  parts 
as  he  finished. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  Milton  was  made  Latin  Secretaiyto  the 
council  of  State,  and  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  state 
af&irs,  and  to  the  writing  of  his  political  works.  In  1652,  while  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  one  of  these  works.  Pro  populo  Anplicano  d^enno, 
contra  Claudie  Salmasii  defensionem  repiam,  he  lost  his  sight,  which  had, 
indeed,  been,  for  many  years  previous,  exceedingly  weak. 

On  the  elevation  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  crovm,  Milton,  thoiigii  one 
of  the  most  strenuous,  and  perhaps  most  effective  opponents  of  royalty  in 
England,  was,  through  his  great  eminence,  solicited  by  that  monarch  to 
retain  the  office  of  Latin  Secretary — an  office  which  he  had  so  eminently 
honored  for  so  many  years.  He  chose,  however,  to  relinquish  the  honoia 
of  conrt,  and  to  retire  into  private  life ;  for  he  now  felt,  more  poweiiully 
than  ever,  the  influence  of  that  impulse,  which  had,  for  many  years,  indicated 
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hiB  power  to  produce  some  work  of  immortaEiy.  Aooordingly,  after  having 
repeatedly  remoyed  from  plaoe  to  place,  he  finally  settled  in  a  house  in 
Artilleiy-walkf  leading  to  Bumhill  fields,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  eventful  life. 

In  1665,  Miltcm  finished  Paradise  Loii,  and  having  placed  it  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Ellwood,  a  quaker  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  vioting 
himi,  in  order  to  obtain  his  opinion  of  the  work,  the  latter,  when  he  returned 
it^  kindly  said,  '  Thou  hast  said  much  of  '  Paradise  Loet,'  what  hast  thou 
to  say  of '  Paradise  Found  V^  This  hint  led  to  the  composition  of  Paradm 
B^ffomedj  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  Sampson  Agoniites^  the  last 
of  his  poetic  performances. 

Milton  died  in  the  month  of  November,  1674,  in  the  nxtyndzth  year  of 
hiB  age,  and  was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  by  the  side  of  his  &ther,  A 
monument  was  afterward  erected  for  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mlton  is  represented  to  have  been  symmetricallj  beautiful,  so  that  while 
at  iba  universify,  he  was  called  '  the  lady  of  Cambridge.'  His  picture  of 
Adanii  9(»ne  have  therefore  supposed,  was  drawn  firom  himselfl 

In  contemplating  the  genius  of  Milton,  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that  oc- 
ean to  the  mind,  is  the  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
matured.  The  stormy  and  turbulent  times  in  which  he  lived,  while  they 
would  have  oppressed  ordinary  powers,  were  such  as  only  contribated  to  give 
additional  energy  to  an  order  of  mind  like  his  own.  Lideed  it  is  evident 
that  such  times  are  more  fiivorable  to  poetry,  than  those  which  are  more 
^oiet  and  peaceful  The  muse  catches  fire  and  inspiration  from  the  storm, 
and  genius  rides  upon  the  whirlwind,  while,  perhaps,  it  would  only  slumber 
during  the  calm.  Chaucer  vnx)te  amid  the  irritation  and  fury  ezdted  by 
tbe  progress  o£  the  Reformation — Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  while  the  nation 
^n»  contending  for  its  very  existence  against  the  power  of  Spain ;  and  it  was 
daring  the  potitical  and  religious  frenzy  of  the  '  Revolution,'  that  Milton 
9to<ed  his  mind  with  those  sublime  imaginings  which  afterwards  expanded 
ijito  that  vast  masterpiece  of  human  genius — '  Paradise  Lost' 

Xhare  can,  indeed,  be  but  little  doubt,  that  when  this  iUnstrious  poet,  a 
cnan  so  accomplished  both  in  mind  and  manners,  joined  the  Parliamentary 
party,  he  made  many  sacrifices  of  both  taste  and  feeling,  for  what  he  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  circumstances  under  which  'L'Allegro,' '  II 
Penseroso,' '  Comus,'  and  '  Lyddas'  were  written,  and  have  also  mentioned 
'lieir  peculiar  character,  and  the  height  to  which  they  would  have  raised  the 
>oet'B  celebrity,  had  he  written  nothing  else.  We  have  also  alluded  to  the 
foamier  in  which  his  mmd  was  occupied  during  the  time  he  served  as  Latin 
Secspetary  to  the  council  of  state ;  and  perhaps  the  veiy  intensity  with  which 
bis  mind  dwelt  upon  the  one  great  object  that  he  was  then  contemplating, 
may  account  for  that  apparent  want  of  variety  and  versatility  with  which 
«ome  critics  have  been  indined  to  charge  him ;  but  while  in  these  partio- 
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ulars,  somo  other  poeta  may  have  surpassed  him,  in  intensity  of  style  and 
thought^  in  imity  of  purpose,  and  in  the  power  and  grandeur  with  which  he 
piles  up  the  single  monument  of  genius,  to  which  his  mind  is,  for  iJiQ  time, 
devoted,  he  has  been  by  no  other  poet,  even  approached.  His  harp  may, 
indeed,  have  but  one  string,  but  that  is  such  an  one  as  none  but  hk  own 
fingers  know  how  to  touch. 

*•  Paradise  Lost'  has  few  inequalities,  and  fewer  blemishes — ^it  seems  like  a 
work  not  taken  up  and  continued  at  intervals,  but  one  continuous  effort, 
lasting  perhaps  for  years,  but  never  remitted,  elaborated  with  the  highest 
degree  of  polish,  yet  with  all  the  marks  of  ease  and  simplicity  in  its  com- 
position, conceivable. 

To  begin  with  the  least  of  Milton^s  merits — ^what  author  ever  knew  how  to 

Untwist  all  the  links  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony, 

as  he  did  t  Whence  came  this  knowledge  ?  Upon  what  rules  or  system 
did  he  proceed  in  building  up  his  magnilicent  stanza  ? — and  what  has  be- 
come of  the  discovery  which  ho  made  ? — for  it  has  e\idently  not  been  pre- 
served by  any  of  his  successors. 

There  is  comparatively  no  blank  verse  in  the  language  worthy  of  the 
name — ^real  verse,  not  measured  prose,  but  the  legitimate  medium  for  the 
expression  of  the  thoughts  and  feehngs  of  poetry,  beyond  the  volumes  of 
Milton. 

With  all  his  varied  excellencies,  however,  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  his  poetry,  is  its  sublimity.  The  sublime  is  reached  by  other  poets, 
when  they  excel  themselves,  and  hover  amid  unusual  brightness,  but  it  is 
Milton's  native  reign : — when  he  descends,  he  descends  to  meet  the  greatness 
of  others ;  when  he  soars,  it  is  to  reach  heights  imattainable  by  any  bat 
himself.  The  first  two  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  one  continuous  effort  of 
unmitigated  sublimity — no  spot — no  blemish — no  inequality — ^no  foiling  <^ 
from  beginning  to  end;  and  then  how  wonderfully  fine  is  the  contrast 
when  the  third  book  opens  with  that  inimitable  pathetic  address  to  light, 
in  which  the  poet  alludes,  with  a  pardonable  egotism  to  the  calamity,  under 
which  he  himself  is  suffering — 

Hail,  holy  light !  offspring  of  Heaven  first-born, 

Or  of  the  Eternal,  co-eternal  beam, 

May  I  express  thee  unblamcd !  since  God  is  light, 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  Eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

But  because  Milton  is  universally  admitted  to  excel  in  subUmily,  therofora 
some  critics  have  chosen  to  deny  him  pathos.  This,  however,  we  feel  bound 
to  regard  as  tiiat  cant  of  criticism  which  will  insist  that  the  fiiulta  of  ewf 
writer  must  balance  his  excellencies,  and  which  delights  in  nothing  but  an- 
tithesis.   Thus  Shakspeare,  we  are  gravely  told,  is  a  great  but  an  imgidar 
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genius,  Jonson  is  a  powerful  but  rough  and  coarse  writer — and  Milton  is  a 
sublime,  but  not  a  pathetic  poet ;  whereas  the  plain  truth,  obvious  to  all  who 
take  the  time  to  examine,  is,  that  Shakspeare  is  not  an  irregular  genius,  that 
Jonaon  is  not  a  rough  or  coarse  writer,  that  Milton  is  a  pathetic  poet,  and  a 
writer  of  powerful,  and  even  tremendous  pathos. 

To  sustain  this  last  assertion,  we  need  only  direct  our  attention  to  Adam's 
lament  after  the  flEdl — ^to  Eve's  farewell  to  Paradise,  or  to  Satan,  when  about 
to  address  his  adherents,  and  endeavoring  to  assume  the  tone  and  aspect  of 
a  God,  bursting  involuntarily  into  tears — 

'  Tears  such  as  angels  weep,' 

as  the  remembrance  of  the  height  from  which  he  has  &llen,  fcftces  itself  upon 
his  memory,  and  compels  this  evidence  of  his  weakness. 

Milton's  descriptive  powers,  also,  are  of  the  highest  order.  ,  Whether  he 
paints  landscape  or  history,  tiie  pencil  of  a  master  is  equally  eilubited.  The 
burning  lake — ^the  bowers  of  Paradise — ^angels  and  demons — ^humanity  and 
Deity,  are  portrayed  witiii  unerring  fidelity  and  truth.  We  need  but  to 
instance  his  description  of  Death,  to  justify  this  remarL 


The  other  shape 


If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none, 

Bistingaishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  snbstanoe  might  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed, 

For  each  seemed  either;  black  it  stood  as  uight, 

Fierce  as  ten  fViries,  terrible  as  Hell ; 

And  shook  a  deadly  dart.    What  seemed  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Indeed  such  is  the  genius  of  Milton,  that  we  can  scarcely  find  a  fitting 
comparison  for  it  When  he  sets  the  Deity  in  arms,  when  he  marshals 
myriads  of  indignant  spirits  in  battle  array  against  Omnipotence ;  when  he 
paints  the  bliss  of  Heaven,  and  the  horrors  of  Hell,  he  reminds  us  of  the 
power  and  sublimity  of  Michael  Angelo.  When  he  shows  us  our  first  pa- 
rents, sinless,  artiess,  and  endowed  with  God-like  beauty — 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom, 
His  sons  I  the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve, 

he  exhibits  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Kaphael.  When  he  paints  the  happy 
fields  of  Paradise,  where  nature  played  at  will,  her  virgin  fimdes,  he  seems 
to  have  caught  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine ;  and  when  we  listen  to  the 
solemn  and  majestic  flow  of  his  verse,  and  the  ear  dwells  upon  the  rich  har- 
mony of  his  periods,  we  are  reminded  of  another  art,  and  feel  that  neither 
Hoxart  nor  Handel  could  produce  music  so  soulnstirring  as  that  of  Milton. 
But  we  must  here  forbear ;  for  this  wondrous  genius  is  like  Niagara*s  mighty 
Gitaract — ^the  more  we  contemplate  it,  the  more  overwhelming  the  contem- 
plation beoomes. 
Tq  select  suitable  illustrations,  therefore,  firom  the  writings  of  such  a  poet, 
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is  an  exeoedingly  difficult  task ;  for  where  evevy  tibing  bof  llie  fini  vdvof 
excellenoe,  it  is  almost  impoesible  to  say  which  aihaU  be  ptefaired.  We  would 
for  this  reason  recommend  to  all  who  may  hear  car  read  theaa  lemaiki^  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  scanty  specimens  which  our  Umited  apaoe  will  hen 
allow  us  to  introduce,  but  for  their  own  satasfiiction  and  imitmGlliQni  to  btre 
immediate  reoourae  to  the  entire  poems  themselves. 

The  following  beautiful  extract  is  from  the  Eymm  mi  At  iViiAt^h^ 
poem  which  we  have  not  hitherto  noticed  :-^ 

HYMN  ON  THB  NATIVITY. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-bom  child 

AH  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rode  manger  liee^ 
Nature,  in  awe  to  Um, 
'^$d  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  greet  Master  so  to  sympathiae: 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paiamoor* 

Only  with  speeches  fkir 
She  woos  the  gentle  air. 

To  hide  her  guilty  ttovt  with  Innocent  snow; 
And  on  her  naked  shame. 
Pollute  with  sfaifhl  blame, 

The  sidntly  vail  of  maiden  white  to  throw;    . 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  defbrmitieB. 

But  he,  her  fesrs  to  cesse, 
Sent  down  the  meek-ey'd  Peace ; 

She,  orown'd  with  oUve  green,  came  aoftly  slidiog 
Pown  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing; 
And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
8b0  strikes  a  universal  peace  throned  4^  c>Qd  1*0^ 

No  war  or  battle  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  around : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ;  ^ 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awtVxl  eye. 
As  if  they  surdy  knew  their  sovereign  lord  wai  by. 

But  peacefhl  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  on  earth  began : 
The  windi^  with  wonder  wbist^ 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd, 

Whisperiqg  new  Joys  to  the  mOd  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  fbrgot  to  rave, 
While  birdi  of  oila  Bit  tvoodli^  en  tlie  dunned  wsva. 
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The  Stan,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  flx'd  in  steadfkst  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  preeioiii  infloenoe; 
And  will  not  take  their  flighty 
Wot  all  the  morning  li^t^ 

Or  Ladfer  that  often  wam'd  them  thence ; 
Bat  in  their  glimmering  orbe  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespako,  and  bid  them  g^. 

And  the  shady  gloom 
Had  giyen  day  her  room, 

The  son  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  fbr  shame. 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlightened  world  no  more  should  need ; 
He  saw  a  greater  snn  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  azletreo  QOdd  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn  * 

Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  Uye  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  Iotcs,  or  else  their  sheep^ 
Was  an  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  musio  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  neyer  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Diyinely-warbled  Toice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissftil  rapture  took: 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose. 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  dose. 

Nature  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aiiy  region  thrilUng, 
Now  was  almost  won. 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  ftalflllhig; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heayen  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  laik  surrounds  thefar  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefiLc'd  night  anay'd ; 
The  helm'd  cherubim 
And  sworded  seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glitterii^  ranks  with  wfa^  display'd, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  choir. 
With  unexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-bom  heir. 

Such  music,  as  'tis  said, 
Before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sods  of  mocntuf  sui^^ 


-^ 
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While  the  Crefttor  great 
His  coDstcllationB  set, 

And  the  well-baUnced  world  cm  lunges  hong, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundationfl  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep. 

Ring  ont,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  onr  human  ears, 

K  ye  haye  power  to  tonch  our  senses  soj 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow  \ 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony, 
Make  up  Aill  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fimcy  long, 

Time  will  jim  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Wm  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering ; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  halL 

Peihape  no  poemB  in  the  English  language  contain  more  perfect  speci- 
mens <of  versification,  or  surpass,  in  descriptive  ease  and  elegance, '  UAlle- 
gro'  and  'II  Penseroso.'  From  these  beautiful  poema,  however,  we  can 
oflfer  cnly  the  following  brief  extracts : — 

FROM  *L'AliEGRO; 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthM  Jollily, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  iddes. 
Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fkntastic  toe; 
And  in  thy  right-hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain- nymph,  sweet  Liberfy: 
And,  if  I  give  the  honour  due, 
Ifirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
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To  lire  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

In  unreproTed  pleasures  tree: 

To  hear  the  lark  hegin  his  flight, 

And  singing  startle  the  doll  night. 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow 

And  at  my  window  hid  good-morrow, 

Through  the  sweet-hrier,  or  the  Yine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine; 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bam  door, 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before:  * 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 

Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill: 

Sometimes  walking  not  unseen 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 

Right  against  the  eastem  gate, 

Where  tlie  great  sun  begins  his  state. 

Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight, 

While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 

And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale. 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

****** 

And  ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  mo  in  soil  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony; 
That  Orpheu*  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  rung  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


FROM  <  IL  PENSEROSO.' 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
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Thee,  chAntnas,  oft  flie  woodi  ■moa^ 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  erening  song; 
And  miasfaig  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-ehaTen  green, 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon, 
Bidmg  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Throngh  the  heavens'  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 
SUx^ing  through  a  fleecy  dond. 
Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curAiw  sound, 
Over  some  wide  water'd  sh<»re 
Singing  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
Or  if  the  ahr  will  not  permit,  . 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 
Where  glowing  embers  through  tiie  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes;  or  unspherd 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  w(Hrlds,  or  what  vast  regions,  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  fbrsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook: 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
Ln  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  dement. 

And  let  my  due  fbet  never  tuSl 

To  walk  the  studious  doisters  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof^ 

With  antic  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dtg^ 

Casting  a  dim  religious  Ugh^ 

There  let  the  pealing  otgSPohW 

To  the  Aill-voic'd  quire  below, 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  cleai^. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mind  ear, 

Diasolve  me  Into  ecstades. 

And  bring  all  heav'n  befbre  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weaiy  age 

Find  out  the  peaceftal  hermitage. 

The  ludry  gown  and  mossy  cell. 

Where  I  may  dt  and  rightly  spell 

Of  ev'ry  star  that  heav^  doth  shew, 

And  tv'iy  herb  thai  i^  the  dew: 
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Till  old  experience  do  attftin 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 
These  pleasures,  Melancholy  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

From  Comus,  we  have  selected  the  *  Praise  of  Chastity,'  and  *  The  Spir- 
Epilogue  J   not  that  we  consider  these  passages  superior  to  the  rest  of 
i  drama,  but  because  they  are  best  suited  to  our  purpose. 

PRAISE  OP  CHASTITY. 

'Tis  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastity; 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 
Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 
^o  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity: 
Tea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades. 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty. 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time, 
No  goblin  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtftil  power  o'er  true  virginity. 
Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 
Antiquity  iVom  the  old  schools  of  Qreece 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  1 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  forever  chaste, 
Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid;  gods  and  men 
Pear'd  her  stem  fVown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th'  woods. 
What  was  that  snaky-headed  Qorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquered  virgin. 
Wherewith  she  fi*eez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone, 
But  rigid  looks  of  chMe  austerity. 
And  noble  grace  that  dashed  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  1 
So  dear  to  heav'n  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence. 
Till  all  be  made  immortal. 
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THE  SEHBIT'S  EPEiOQVB. 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 
And  those  happy  clhnes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky: 
There  I  sack  the  liquid  air 
All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree: 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring; 
The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosomcd  hours, 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring; 
There  eternal  mminer  dwells, 
And  west-winds  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedar'n  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purpled  scarf  can  shew; 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses. 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft^  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen. 
But  fkr  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  fam'd  son,  advanc'd, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced. 
After  her  wandering  labours  long, 
Till  f^e  consent  the  gods  iftiong 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 
And  from  her  fkir  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom, 
Youth  and  Joy;  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run. 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  md, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow' doth  bend; 
And  ttom.  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  Virtue ;  she  alone  is  firee : 
She  can  teach  thee  how  to  dimb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chhne; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

From  '  Paradise  Lost,'  perhaps  the  great  masterpiece  of  human  geu^^ 
we  find  more  diflSculty  in  making  suitable  selections  than  fix)m  any  ot^ 
poem  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  for  should  we  aim  at  the  aublimej  it  f 
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continuously  throug^Qat  the  whole  of  .Hm  first  and  second  books ;  and 
beautiful  equaUjr jibonndfl  in  other  parte  of  the  poem.    As,  however, 
necessity  of  making  a  choice  is  imposed  upon  us,  we  venture,  though 
much  diffidence,  to  select  the  following  passages : — 


SATAN  CAST  FBOM  HEAVEN. 

«    «    «    «    «    4>    Him  the  Almighty  Power 

HurPd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 

With  hideous  ruin  and  comhustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition;  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantino  chains  and  penal  fire, 

Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  meararoi  day  and  night 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 

Confounded  though  immortal:  But  his  doom 

Eeserv'd  him  to  more  wrath;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 

Torments  him;  round  he  throws  his  baleftil  eyes. 

That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 

Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  stcadfkst  hate: 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels'  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild: 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round, 

As  one  great  furnace  fiam'd;  yet  Arom  those  flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Scrv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  dolef\il  shades,  where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell:  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all :  but  torturo  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  flery  deluge,  fed 

With  ever-burning  ftolphur  unconsum'd: 

Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepared 

For  those  rebellious;  here  their  pris'n  ordain'd 

In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 

As  far  removed  fh>m  Qod  and  light  of  heaven, 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole. 

Oh  how  unlike  the  place  flrom  whence  they  fell! 

There  the  companions  of  his  fkll,  overwhelmed 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 

He  soon  discerns,  and  weltering  by  his  side 

One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime. 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam'd 

Beelzebub. 

THE  ASSEMBLING  OP  THE  FALLEN  ANGELS. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking;  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t'  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  t'  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtfVd  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
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Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore 

Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 

Their  fiunting  courage,  and  dispell'd  their  f^Mirs. 

Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  warlike  soond 

Of  tnimpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  nprear'd 

His  mighty  standard;  that  proud  honour  claim'd 

Azazel  at  his  right,  a  cherub  tall; 

Who  forthwith  Arom  the  glittering  staff  unAirl'd 

Th'  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  advanc'd, 

Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblaz'd 

Seraphic  arms  and  trophies,  all  the  while 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds: 

At  which  the  universal  host  upsent 

A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 

Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  ai^  old  Night. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 

With  orient  colours  waving:  with  them  rose 

A  forest  huge  of  spears;  and  thronging  helms 

Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array, 

Of  depth  unmeasurable :  anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 

Or  flutes  and  soft  recorders;  such  as  raised 

To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 

Arming  to  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage. 

Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved, 

With  dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat; 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage, 

With  solenm  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 

Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 

From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they 

Breathing  united  force,  with  flxed  thought 

Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charm'd 

Their  painfbl  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil;  and  now 

Advanc'd  in  view,  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 

Of  dreadAil  length,  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 

Of  warriors  old  with  order'd  spear,  and  shield 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 

Had  to  impose:  he  through  the  armed  flies 

Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  soon  traverse 

The  whole  battalion,  views  their  order  due, 

Their  visages  and  statures  as  of  Gods ; 

Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hard'ning  in  his  strength 

Glories;  for  never  since  created  man 

Met  such  embodied  force  as,  nam'd  with  these, 

Could  merit  more  than  that  small  inflmtry 

Warr'd  on  by  cranes,  through  all  the  giant  brood 

Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroio  race  were  Join'd, 

That  fbught  at  Thebes,  and  Ilium  on  each  side 

Biiz'd  with  auxiliar  gods;  and  what  resounds 

In  flible  or  romance  of  Uther's  son, 

Begirt  with  British  and  Aimoric  knights ; 
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And  all  who  since,  baptiz'd  or  infidel, 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Damasco  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond ; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  fVom  AfKc  shore, 
When  Oharlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia.    Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  commander;  he  above  the  rett 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  to:wer;  bis  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her'  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  Archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd :  as  when  the  smi  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beaiqf ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  Archangel:  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  Ifrows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considemle  pride, 
Waiting  rerengc :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemn*d 
Forever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain ; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc'd 
Of  Heaven,  and  ft-om  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithi\il  how  they  stood, 
Their  glory  wither'd:  as  when  Heav'ns  flre 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  prepar'd 
To  speak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers:  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  essay'd ;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at  last 
Words  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise. 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied,  and  overhead  upgrew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  pahn, 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend, 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  tbaa  their  tops 
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The  verd'rons  wall  of  Paradise  up-sprung: 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circUng  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  loadcn  with  fkirest  fhiit, 

Blossoms  and  fhiits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appeared,  with  gay  enamell'd  colours  mix'd ; 

Of  wfaScdi  the  Bun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 

Than  fai  &ir  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  Qod  hftth  shower'd  the  earth;  so  lovely  seem'd 

That  landscape ;  and  of  pore,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  im^ires 

Vernal  delight  aid  Joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  bat  despair;  now  gentle  galea 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils :  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-west  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  fVom  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Arab/ the  blest;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league, 

Chcer'd  with  the  gratelVd  smell,  old  Ocein  amfleg. 

EVE'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  CREATION. 

■  • 

J  first  awak'd,  tail  fonnd  myself  rcpos'd 
'  Under  a  shade  of  flow'rs,  much  wondVing  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  Ihow. 
Not  distant  fkr  from  thence  a  murmur'ing  soond 
Of  waters  issued  fhnn  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd, 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven;  I  thither  went 
With  inexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleim  iappear'd. 
Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back, 
It  atartcd  back:  but  pleas'd  I  soon  retum'd, 
Plcas'd  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  answ'ring  looks  « 

Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me :  *  What  thou  seest, 
What  there  thou  seest,  fkir  creature,  is  thyself: 
With  thee  it  oame  and  goes ;  but  follow  me,  ^ 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 
Whose  imago  thou  art ;  him  thoo  shalt  ei\jQy, 
Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  oilPd 
Mother  of  human  xaoe.'    What  could  I  do^ 
But  fbllow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  1 
Till  I  espied  thee,  fkir  indeed  and  tall, 
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Under  a  plantain;  yet  mothought  less  fair, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image :  back  I  tnm'd ; 

Thou  following  ciy'st  aloud, '  Return,  fkir  Eve, 

Whom  fly'st  thou  ?  whom  thou  fly'st  of  him  thou  art, 

Hit  flesh,  his  bone:  to  give  thee  being  I  lent, 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 

Substantial  life  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear; 

Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

My  other  half.'    With  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seiz'd  mine;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  sec 

How  beauty  is  exoell'd  by  manly  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fldr. 

80  spake  our  general  motherj  and  with  eyes 
Of  coqjugal  attraction,  unreprov'd. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  braast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles;  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers,  and  press'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure. 

». 
ADAM'S  MORNING  PSATER. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  fVame, 
Thus  wondrous  Mr ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt*st  above  the  heav'ns 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thv  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak  j9  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels '  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs, 
And  ehonl  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  His  throne  rejoicing;  ye  in  heav'n: 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first.  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end  ! 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  nighty 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day;  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom, 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  axises,  that  sweet  honr  of  prime. 
Thou  sun  (  of  this  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sonnd  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  coarse,  both  when  thou  dimb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  has  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fkll'st 
Moon !  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  san,  now  fly'at 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fiz'd  m  thehr  orb  that  flies; 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires !  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  8<»ig,  resound 
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"His  praise,  who  ont  of  darkness  call'd  up  light 

Air,  and  ye  elements !  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Qfttiire's  womb,  that  in  quatemian  nm 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix, 

And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists,  and  exhalations  1  that  now  rise 

From  hill,  or  streaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise: 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  fklling  showers, 

Raising  or  fklling,  still  adranoe  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds !  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines! 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wa;7e. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious,  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices  all,  ye  living  souls :  ye  ^Hrds 

That  singing  up  to  Heaven  gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

WitDaM  if  I  be  silent  mom  or  even, 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain  or  fVesh  shade, 

Made  Tocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord  I  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  oidj  good ;  and,  if  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 


THB  EXPULSION  FROM  PARADISE. 

He  endiAi  ^nd  the  Archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 
Not  in  lilg  JAape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man.  *  * 

Adam  bow'd  low;  he  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared:— 

'Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  prefkoe  needs: 
SoillQlsiit  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heard,  and  death 
Then  diiB  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
DefMad  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherem  thou  may'st  repent, 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
Mty'st  cover:  well  may  then  thy  Lord  affpetm'd 
Redtem  thee  quite  from  Death's  n^tadoas  daun: 
But  kmger  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not;  to  remoye  thee  I  am  come, 
And  send  thee  from  tbs  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whenoe  IlkNi  wast  taken,  fitter  soil.' 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilUng  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  bound;  Eve,  who  unseen, 
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Tot  all  had  licard,  with  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

'0  nnexpoctod  stroke;  worse  than  of  death! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  1  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  godsl  where  I  had  hoped  to  spend, 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  Uiat  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    0  flowers! 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  wliich  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names ! 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  fVom  the  ambrosial  fount '? 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  iVom  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  1  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fhiits  V 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild: — ' 
'  Lainciit  not.  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost;  nor  set  thy  heaii| 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine: 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil.' 
Adam  by  this  fVom  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scatter'd  spirits  retum'd. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'd : — 

'  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  vaimd 
And  in  performing  end  us;  what  besides; 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring; 
Departure  from  that  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Beccss,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familiar,  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate. 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known :  and  if  by  pmyer 
Incessant,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  oease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries: 
But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit 

*  *        *        ♦        Now  too  nigh 

Th'  Archangel  stood,  and  fW>m  the  other  hlU 
To  their  fixed  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 
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Gliding  metcorous,  as  evening  mist 
Ri8*n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  f^t  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  advanc'd, 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  Qod  before  them  blaz'd, 
Fierce  as  a  comet;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temp'rate  clime:  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  tliem  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  sulgected  plain;  then  disappear'd. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  the  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadAiI  feces  thronged  and  fiery  arms: 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  soon. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

We  forlfear  to  prolong  these  extracts  by  the  introduction  of  aiy  paasages 
from  Milton^B  Sonnets^  Lycidas,  Paradise  Regained^  or  Sampion  Agomi- 
tes :  not  that  suitable  ones  might  not  from  these  poems  with  great  &lidty 
^  be  drawn,  but  because  we  feel  confident  that  our  efttimlEloii,  exalted  a  ifc  is, 
of  his  genius,  is  abundantly  sustained  by  the  passages  already  introdneed 
from  his  other  works.  We  shall,  therefore,  dose  this  extended,  though  we 
hope,  not  tedious  lecture,  by  a  very  brief  notice  of  him  as  a  writer  in  prose. 

Though,  as  an  author,  Milton^s  celebrity  rests  mainly  upon  his  poetry,  yet 
in  prose  his  style  is  lofty,  clear,  vigorous,  expressive,  and  frequently  adorned 
with  profuse  and  glowing  imagery.  Like  that  of  many  other  productions 
of  the  age,  it  is,  however,  deficient  in  simplicity  and  smoothness ;  which  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  his  fondness  for  the  Latin  idiom  in  the  conatraction 
of  his  sentences.  Yet  a  recent  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  remaib,  that 
*  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  should,  in  our  time, 
1)0  so  little  read.  As  compoHtions,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  full  power  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  abound  with  passages,  compared  with  which  the  finest  dec- 
lamations of  Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of  dotlL 
of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not  even  in  the 
earlier  books  of  Paradise  Lost  has  he  ever  risen  higher,  than  in  those  parts 
of  his  controversial  works  m  which  his  feelings,  excited  by  conflict^  find  a 
vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  andljne  rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  ma- 
jestic language,  *  a  sevenfold  chom  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies.^ 

IGlion's  principal  works  in  prose  are  the  Hiniory  of  England^  already 
alluded  to,  A  Speech  /or  the  Libertjf  of  Unlicensed  Printing^  A  Tractate 
of  Education^  A  Treatise  on  ChfiMhm  Doctrine,  Three  Tracts  on  Divorce, 
and  the  AreopagiHca.    Our  tfao^SI^  not^  however,  permit  us  longer  to 
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linger  with  this  interesting  author :  we  shall  therefore  dose  our  present  re- 
marks with  the  following  extract,  entitled  his  Literary  Musings^  as  it  shad- 
ows forth  his  Divine  Poem,  *  Paradise  Lost.' 

LITERARY  MUSINGS.; 

After  I  had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence  and  oare  of  my  Ihther, 
whom  God  recompense,  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my  ago 
would  sufifer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers,  both  at  homo  and  at  the  schools,  it 
was  found  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had  the  OTcrlooking, 
or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in  English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but 
chiefly  the  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live.  But 
much  latelier,  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  flavoured  to  resort, 
perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or 
thereabout  (for  the  manner  is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and 
reading  there),  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for ;  and  other  things 
which  I  had  shifted,  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences,  to  patch  up  among  them, 
were  received  with  written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow 
on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps,  I  began  thus  fkr  to  assent  both  to  them  and  divers  of 
my  tViends  here  at  home ;  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grew 
daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in 
this  lif^),  joined  to  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave  something 
so  written,  to  after-times,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at 
OQoe  poesessed  me,  and  these  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy  leases, 
fbr  time  lives  and  downward,  there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had  than  to  God's 
gloi7f  hj  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my  country. 

For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  th« 
second  rank  amon^  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution  which  Ariosto 
followed  against  the  persuasions  of  Bembo,  to  flx  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could 
unite  to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue  ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end, 
that  were  a  toilsome  vanity ;  but  to  be  an  interpreter,  and  relator  of  the  best  and 
safest  things  among  mine  own  citizens,  throughout  this  island,  in  the  mother  dialect 
That  what  the  greatest  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy,  and 
those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and 
above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine,  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad, 
though  periiaps  I  could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my 
world,  whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say,  made 
their  small  deeds  great  and  reno^^ned  by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had 
her  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskiUAil  liandling  of  monks  and  me- 
chanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse,  to  give  any  certain 
account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath  lib- 
■Ij  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting.  Whether 
that  epic  form,  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil  and 
Tasso  are  a  difiVise,  and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;  or  whether  the  rules  of 
Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them  that 
know  art  and  use  judgment,  is  no'  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art  And  lastly, 
what  king  or  knight  before  the  conquest  m^t  be  chosen,  in  whom  to  lay  the  pat- 
tern of  a  Christian  hero.  And  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Itdy  hli  choice,  whether 
ho  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godf^'ft  expedition  agtlMt  the  hifideli,  or  Be- 
liaarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombaidi,  if  to  the  Instinct 
of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art  augfat  may  be  tmsted,  and  that  there  be  noth- 
ing adverse  in  our  climate,  or  the  flite  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness, 
from  an  equal  diligence  and  indinatioo,  to  jwwnt  the  like  oflbr  In  oar  own  andent 
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■toriea.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  constitations,  wherein  Sophodea  and  Soripidei 
reign,  shall  be  Ibond  mora  doctrinal  and  exemplary  to  a  nation.  The  Scripture  alio 
affords  na  m  iDe  pastoral  drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  penoni, 
and  a  donble  choms,  as  Origen  rightly  judges,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John  ii  tt« 
majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  np  and  intermingling  heral- 
emn  scenes  uaA  acts  with  a  seyen-fold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  fljymphiHues. 
And  this  ny  opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Parens,  commenting  thai  book,  is  toS- 
ficient  t»  CMiflnn.  Or  if  occasion  shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  msgpdflc  odes  and 
hymns,  wbsrein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some  othen 
in  their  ftame  Jndlcious,  in  their  matter  most,  and  end  fauHy.  But  those  fieqnent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all  these,  not  in  their  diyine  aign- 
mcnt  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  oC  comipsltion,  may  be  easily  made  appear, 
oyer  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  inoompaiable.  These  abilities,  wheresoerer 
they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (thoi^fa 
most  abuse)  in  eyery  nation :  and  are  of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  in* 
breed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility ;  to  aDay 
the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  aflbctions  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in 
glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness,  and  whai 
he  snfibrs  to  be  wrought  with  li%h  providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious  ago- 
nies of  martyrs  and  saints,  fbt  40eds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing 
valiantly  through  fttith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to  deplore  the  geoenl  re- 
lapses of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true  worship. 

Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  life  which  is  called 
fortune  fhHU  without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from 
within ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothasss,  to  paint  out  sod 
describe.  Teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  throng^  all  the 
instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those,  especially  of- soft  and  delidoiu 
temper,  who|rfU  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  t^j^Mse  her  ele- 
gantly dresM^  fhat  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appjlHlMsr  nigged 
and  difficult  indeed.  And  what  a  benefit  would  this  be  to  our  ysofll  snd  gentiy, 
may  be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane  which  th^  tusk 
in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who, 
having  scarce  ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main  consiBtence  of  a  true  poem, 
the  choics  of  such  persons  as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent 
to  each  one,  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious  principles  in  sweet  pills,  to  be  swal- 
lowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour.  But  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  man  can  not  demean  itself  lively  in  this  body  without  some 
Rf>eating  intermission  of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the  common- 
irealth  if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those  famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into 
their  care  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  sqHbantious  law  cases  and  brawls,  but  the 
managing  of  our  public  sports  and  f^tival  pMtimes,  that  they  might  be  not  such  as 
were  authorized  awhile  since,  the  provocations  of  drunkenness  and  lust,  but  such  at 
may  inure  and  harden  our  bodies,  by  martial  exercises,  to  all  warlike  skill  and  per- 
formances ;  and  may  civilize,  adorn,  and  make  discreet  our  minds,  by  the  learned 
and  affable  meeting  of  firequent  academies,  and  the  procurement  of  wise  and  artfVil 
recitations,  sweetened  with  eloquspft  and  graceflQ  enticements  to  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  justice,  temperance,  and  ftMlade;  instructing  and  bettering  the  nation  at  all 
opportunities,  that  the  call  of  wisdom  and  virtue  may  be  heard  everywhere,  aa  Sol- 
omon saiih :  '  She  cristh  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top 
of  high  places,  in  the  chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.'  Whether 
this  may  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after  another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and 
solenm  paneguries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  way  may  win  most 
upon  the  people,  to  receive  at  once  bollLrecreation  and  instmctioii,  lei  them  in  an- 
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thority  consnlt.  The  thing  which  I  had  to  say  and  those  intentions  which  hmve  liyed 
within  me  ever  since  I  could  conceive  myself  any  thing  worth  to  my  country,  I  return 
to  craye  excuse,  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked  fh>m  me,  by  an  aboitl?e  and  fore- 
dated  discoyery.  And  the  accomplishment  of  them  Um  aoi  bat  bi.^power  above 
ma's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more  studiooi  wiji  endeateared,  and 
iriilk  more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  ikr 
fts  life  and  fine  leisure  will  extend ;  and  that  the  land  had  once  enfVanchised  herself 
from  this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  inquisitorious  and  tyrannical 
dunceiy  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish.  Neither  do  I  think  it  sbota  to  cove- 
nant with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  years  yet  I  niay  go  on  tmt  willi  him 
toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised 
from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine ;  like  that  which  flow*  at  waste  from 
the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist,  or  Jj^e  trencher-f\iry  of  a  rhyming  panudte ;  nor  to 
be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by 
devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowl- 
edge, and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and 
parify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select 
reading,  steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  affairs ;  till  which  in 
some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own  peril  and  cost,  I  refbse  not  to  sustain  this 
expectation  from  as  many  as  are  not  loath  to  haaati  bo  much  credulity  upon  the 
best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them.  Although  ^toothing  content  me  to  have 
disdosed  thus  much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  U  nianifbst 
with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than 
these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  cheerftil  and  confident  thoughts, 
to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes ;  from  beholding  the  bright 
countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightfhl  studies,  to  come  into  the 
dim  reflection  of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and  there  be  fkin  to 
dub  quotations  with  men  whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings ;  who 
when  they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  you  down  their  horse-load  of  dtations  and 
fkthers  at  ivv  door,  with  a  raphsody  of  who  and  who  were  biBhoB|i>ere  or  there, 
you  maj  itfMf  their  pack-saddles,  their  day's  work  is  done,  aiM^ylseopacy,  as 
they  think,  tkMj  vindicated.  Let  any  gentle  apprehension  that  can  distinguish 
learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can 
be  in  this,  or  what  honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries. 


ttihxt  tjie  €mn^'$nmt 
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WILLLUf  CHABfBERLAYNE — ANDREW   MARVELL. 

THE  exalted  position  which  Milton  occupies  in  English  lateratnre,  has  in- 
duced us  to  afford  to  the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  examination  of  his 
geniw  and  writings,  a  much  larger  space  than  we  shall  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend to  any  of  his  contemporaries  or  successors. 

EDMTJin)  Waller,  the  poet  whom  we  shall  next  notice,  was  the  son  of 
John  Waller,  a  gentleman  of  large  estates,  and  Anne,  sister  of  the  celebrated 
John  Hampden.  He  was  bom  at  Ooleshill,  Hertfordshire,  in  1605,  and  re- 
ceived his  education,  preparatory  for  the  university,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dobson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Great  Wycombe. 
He  early  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge  where  he  remained  about 
three  years,  and  then  left  without  taking  his  degree,  being  elected,  when  he 
bad  scarcely  attained  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  to  a  seat  in  the  last 
[>arliament  of  King  James  the  first.  Hb  &ther,  at  his  death,  which  oc- 
mrred  during  the  in£uicy  of  the  Ibture  poet,  had  left  him  in  the  posBeesion 
>f  the  ample  fortune  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  through  the 
means  of  his  wealth.  Waller  found  easy  access  to  fiuniliar  inteicourse  with 
Jie  court  and  the  nobility  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  he  entered  parliament,  and  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
Published  his  first  poem ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married  a  rich 
leiress  of  Ixuj^on,  whom,  however,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  within  the 
bllowing  year.  He  then  became  a  suitor  to  Lady  Dorathea  Sidney,  eldest 
iaiighter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  to  this  proud  and  peerless  fiur  one, 
le  dedicated  the  better  portion  of  his  poetry,  making  the  groves  of  Pens- 
lurst  echo  to  the  praises  of  his  Sacharissa.  Lady  Dorathea,  however,  was 
nexorable,  and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  It  is  said 
Lhat,  meeting  her  many  years^  after,  when  she  was  fiur  advanced  in  life,  the 
Lady  asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  such  verses  upon  her.  '  When 
you  are  as  young,  madam,  and  as  handsome  as  you  were  then,'  replied  the 
ungallant  poet    This  incident  is  the  more  important,  as  it  affords  a  key  to 
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Waller's  whole  character.    He  was  easy,  witty,  and  accomplished,  but  coU 
and  selfish  iu  the  extreme ;  and  entirely  destitute  of  both  high  prindple  and. 
deep  feeling. 

Li  parliament  Waller  was  either  a  friend  or  opponent  of  the  topi  ptity, 
as  his  own  interest  seemed  to  require,  and  throughout  his  long  life  tlie  tame 
want  of  principle  prevailed.  He,  at  one  period  of  his  parliamentary  career, 
greatly  distinguished  himself  on  the  popular  side,  and  was  chosen  to  eon- 
duct  the  prosecution  against  Judge  Crawley  for  his  opinion  in  fiivor  of  levy- 
ing ship-money.  His  speech  on  delivering  the  impeachment,  was  priirted, 
and  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  sold  in  one  day.  Shortly  afterward,  how- 
ever, he  joined  in  a  plot  to  surprise  the  city  mihtia,  and  let  the  king's  forces 
into  the  city  of  London,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  His  ooodoct 
upon  this  occasion  was  mean  and  abject  in  the  extreme ;  and  at  the  expba- 
tion  of  his  imprisonment,  he  went  abroad,  and  resided,  for  some  yean, 
amid  much  splendor,  in  France. 

Waller  returned  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  and  when  Gromirdl 
died  he  celebrated  the  event  in  one  of  his  most  vigorous  wa^  anpnasve 
poems.  The  image  of  the  commonwealth,  though  reared  by  Ho  caaam 
hands,  soon  fell  to  pieces  under  Richard  Cromwell,  and  Wafler  waa  ready 
with  a  congratulatory  address  to  welcome  Charles  the  Second  to  the  crown. 
The  royal  offering  was  considered  infeflor  to  the  pon^yric  on  CromweU, 
and  the  king  Mmself,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  admitting  the  poet  to  tenitf 
of  courtly  intimacy,  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  disparity  to  him.  '  Poeto, 
sire,'  replied  the  witty,  self-possessed  Waller, '  always  suooeed  better  in  ficticm 
than  in  truth  I' 

In  the  fiirst  parliament  summoned  by  Charles  the  Second,  Waller  sat  lor 
the  town  of  H^tings,  and  he  served  for  different  places  in  all  the  succeeding 
parliaments  of  that  reign.  At  the  accession  of  James  the  Second,  in  1685, 
the  venerable  poet,  at  that  time  eighty  J9fn  of  age,  was  elected  representa- 
tive tor  a  borough  in  ComwalL  The  mad  career  of  James,  in  seeking  to 
subvert  the  national  church  and  constitution,  was  foreseen  by  this  wary  and 
sagacious  observer : '  he  will  be  left,'  said  he, '  like  a  whale  upon  the  strand^' 
Feeling  his  long-protracted  life  drawing  to  a  dose.  Waller  purchased  a  small 
property  at  Coleshill,  remarking  that, '  he  would  be  gkd  to  die  like  the  stag, 
where  he  was  roused.'  His  desire  was  not,  however,  gratifiedLjs  he  died  at 
Beaconsfield,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1687,  and  waslRiried  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  place,  wher»a  monument  was  afterward  erected  to  hii 
memory. 

The  poems  of  Waller  have  aU  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  modem 
verse,  and  hence  a  high  rank  has  been  assigned  to  him  as  one  of  the  first 
reformers  and  improvers  of  our  versification.  One  cause  of  his  refinement 
was,  doubtless,  his  early  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  court  and  nobility, 
and  the  bright  conversational  nature  of  most  of  his  productions.  He  wrote 
for  the  world  of  fashion  and  taste—consigning 
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The  noon  of  manhood  to  a  myrtle  shade ; 

tnd  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain  till  just  before  the  close  of  his  long  and 
eventfU  life.  The  first  collection  of  his  poems  was  made  by  himself,  and 
published  m  1664.  It  passed  through  numerous  editions  in  his  lifetime ; 
and  in  1690,  a  second  collection  was  made  of  such  pieces  as  he  had  pro- 
duced in  his  latter  years.  In  a  poetical  dedication  to  Lady  Harley,  prefixed 
to  this  edition,  and  written  by  Elijah  Fenton,  Waller  is  styled  the 

Maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse. 

This  eulogium  seems  to  embody  the  opinion  of  Waller's  contemporaries, 
and  it  was  afterward  confirmed  by  Dryden  and  Pope,  neither  of  whom  had, 
however,  sufficiently  studied  the  excellent  models  of  versification  furnished 
by  the  old  poets,  as  well  as  their  rich  poetical  diction.  The  pli^Inees  of 
his  fimcy,  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  his  good  sense,  and  uniform  ele- 
gance^ rendered  him  as  popular  with  critics  as  with  the  multitude ;  while 
his  prammence  as  a  public  man  would  naturally  increase  curiosity  with  re- 
gvd  to  Ui  worios.  His  poems  are  chiefly  short  and  inddental  e£fusions, 
though  toward  the  dose  of  his  life,  he  produced,  in  nz  cantos,  a  more  elabo- 
rato  woik,  the  subject  of  which  was,  Divine  Lave.  But  though  such  employ- 
ments of  his  talents  was  graceful  and  becoming  in  advanced  life,  yet  in  this 
new  and  higher  walk  of  the  muse^  he  did  not  succeed ;  his  feme,  therefere^ 
must  ever  rest  on  his  light,  airy,  and  fenciful  performances. 

In  the  following  selections  firom  this  author,  we  have  aimed  to  illustrate 
and  sustain  the  preceding  remarks,  and  to  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  his 
style: 

GO,  LOYELT  BOSS. 

Go,  lovely  rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  kaows, 

When  I  reaemUa  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fkir  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her,  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That,  hadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  nncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  fh>m  the  light  retir'd ; 

Bid  her  come  fbrth, 

Sofier  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blosh  so  to  be  admir'd. 

Then  die !  that  she 
The  common  fkte  of  all  things  rare 
Uaj  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  tfane  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fUr. 

21 
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SAY,  LOVELY  DREAM. 

Say,  lovely  dream!  where  coold'st  thon  find 

Shades  to  counterfeit  that  &ce  1 
Colours  of  this  glorious  kind 

Come  not  fVom  any  mortal  place. 

In  hcay'n  itself  thou  sure  wert  dress'd 

With  that  angel-like  disguise  j 
Thus  deluded,  am  I  blest, 

And  see  my  joy  v^ith  closed  eyes. 

But,  ah!  this  image  is  too  kind 

To  be  other  than  a  dream ; 
Cruel  Sacharissa's  mind 

Ne'er  put  on  that  sweet  extreme. 

Fahr  dream !  if  thou  inteod'st  me  grace, 

Change  that  heavenly  face  of  thine ; 
Paint  despised  love  in  thy  f)Mse, 

And  make  it  t'  appear  liko  mine. 

Pale,  wan,  and  meagre,  let  it  look, 

With  a  pity-moving  shape. 
Such  as  wander  by  the  brook 

Of  Lethe,  or  fVom  graves  escape. 

Then  to  that  matchless  i^ymph  appear, 

In  whose  shape  thou  shinest  so; 
Softly  In  her  sleeping  ear 

With  humble  words  express  my  woe. 

Perhaps  fh>m  greatness,  state,  and  pride, 

Thus  surprised,  she  may  fall; 
Sleep  does  disproportion  hide, 

And,  death  resembling,  equals  all. 

OLD  AQE  AND  DEATH. 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  g^ve  o'er; 
So  calm  ore  wo  when  passions  are  no  more: 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things,  too  certain  to  be  lost 
Clouds  of  affection  from  our  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made: 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

Leaving  the  old  both  worlds  at  once  they  view, 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

A  PANEGYRIC  TO  THE  LORD  PROTECTOR. 

While  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  band, 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command, 
Protect  us  fh>m  cniBelves,  and  fh>m  the  fbo, 
Make  ua  mute,  and  make  ns  oonqner  too; 
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Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain, 
Think  themselves  injured  that  they  can  not  reign, 
And  ovm  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  show'd  his  face, 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race, 
So  has  your  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  us  reprcss'd. 

Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  civil  hate, 
Restor'd  by  you,  is  made  a  glorious  state, 
The  scat  of  empire,  where  the  Liah  come, 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea  's  our  own ;  and  now  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  eacli  vessel  of  our  fleet ; 
Your  power  extends  as  &r  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heaven,  that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe; 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile. 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle ! 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  fVom  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  ref\ige  of  mankind. 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  our's  alone. 
But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  bo  known. 


Still  as  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you; 

Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene !  when,  without  noise, 

The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  wo  should  read  your  story ; 
But  living  virtue  all  achievements  past. 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Cirsar  found;  and  that  ungrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage ; 
Mistaken  Bnitus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Give  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all. 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  falll 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword, 
Which  of  the  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord. 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new, 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  yonl 
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You.  that  had  taught  them  to  subdue  their  foes : 
Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  sp'rits  compose ; 
To  every  duty  could  their  minds  engage, 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  their  rage. 

So  when  a  lion  ihakes  his  dreadAil  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth  approach  the  haughty  beast. 
He  bends  to  him,  but  fHghts  away  the  rest. 

As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  Uist 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these.. 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite. 
And  draw  the  imago  of  our  Mars  in  fight 

Samuel  Butler,  the  poet  of  this  period  who  follows  Waller  in  the  order 
of  time,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  English  yeoman,  and  was  bom  at 
Stresham,  in  Worcestershire,  about  the  first  of  February,  1612.  Having 
early  discovered  an  inclination  for  learning,  his  father  placed  him  at  the  free 
school  of  Worcester,  under  the  caro  of  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  a  very  able 
master ;  and  after  there  passing  through  the  several  classes,  he  removed 
to  Cambridge,  but  in  consequence  of  his  limited  resources  was  never 
matriculated  in  the  miiversity.  From  Cambridge^  after  a  residence  in  that 
city  of  six  or  seven  years,  ho  returned  to  his  native  county,  and  became  clerk 
to  justice  Jefferys  of  that  district,  with  whom  he  remained  for  several 
years,  during  which  he  passed  his  time  in  easy  and  respectable  circumstances, 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  poetry,  history,  and,  as  an  amusement,  to  paint- 
ing. From  the  justice^s  office,  through  the  recommendation  and  influence  of 
some  friends,  whose  &vor  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  had  secured,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  and  there  enjoyed  not  only  the 
advantages  of  a  good  library,  but  frequent  and  even  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  celebrated  Selden.  Thus  passed  the  years  of  Butler's  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  so  far  he  can  not  be  considered  as  unfortunate,  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  he  found  his  chief  enjoyment,  as  scholars  usually  do,  in 
opportunities  for  study  and  intellectual  improvement. 

From  the  femily  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  Butler  removed  to  that  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  in  which  he  officiated  as  tutor  to  that  gentleman's  children. 
Luke  was  one  of  Cromwell's  principal  officers,  and  was  probably  marked,  to 
an  unusual  degree,  by  the  well-known  peculiarities  of  his  party.  Tlxe  situa- 
tion could  not  have  been  a  very  agreeable  one  to  a  man  whose  disposition 
was  so  much  inclined  toward  wit  and  humor,  even  though  those  qualitieft 
had  not  made  their  possessor  a  royalist,  which,  in  such  an  age,  they  could 
scarcely  fail  to  do.  Daily  exposed  to  assodation  with  persons  whose 
character,  from  contrast  with  his  own,  he  could  not  but  loathe,  it  is  not  sur- 
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prismg  that  his  muse,  which  had  now  become  mature,  should  have  con- 
ceived the  design  of  a  general  satire  on  the  sectarian  party.  The  matchless 
fiction  of  Cervantes  supplied  him  with  a  model,  in  which  he  had  only  to  sub- 
stitute the  extravagances  of  a  political  and  religious  fanaticism  for  those  of 
chivalry.  Luke  himself  is  understood  to  be  exhibited  in  Sir  Uudibras,  and 
lor  this  Butler  has  been  accused  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality ;  but 
as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attending  their  separation, 
this  is  a  question  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide. 

The  '  Restoration'  faintly  lighted  up  Butler's  future  path  with  hope.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  President  of  the  principality 
of  Wales ;  and  when  the  wardcnship  of  the  Marshes  was  revived,  the  earl 
made  his  secretary  steward  of  Ludlow  Castle.  The  poet,  now  fifty  years  of 
age,  seemed  to  add  to  his  security  for  the  fiiture  by  marrying  a  widow 
Darned  Herbert,  who  was  of  good  family,  and  possessed  a  very  considerable 
fortune ;  but  tlus  prospect  proved  delusive,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  parties  with  whom  the  lady's  fortune  was  invested. 

Butler  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  his  HudibrcLS^  the  burlesque  poem 
upon  which  his  reputation  exclusively  rests,  before  he  left  the  &mily  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  but  the  first  part  of  that  extraordinary  work  was  not  published 
until  1663.     Its  popularity  immediately  became  extraordinary.     Its  wit,  so 
appropriate  to  the  taste  of  that  period,  and  the  breadth  of  the  satiric  pictures 
which  it  presented,  each  of  which  had  hundreds  of  prototypes  within  the 
recollection  of  all  men  then  living,  could  not  fail  to  give  it  extensive  currency. 
By  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  an  accomplished  friend  of  letters,  it  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  court;  and  the  king  was  afterward  in  the  habit  of 
quoting  many  of  its  most  pointed  passages.     In  1664,  the  second  part  was 
presented  to  the  public;  and  the  third  and  last  part  appeared  in  1678. 
But  though  the  poet  and  his  work  were  the  pnuse  of  all  ranks,  from  royalty 
down  to  the  common  laborer,  yet  he  was  himself  Uttle  benefited  by  it. 
What  emoluments  he  derived  from  his  stewardship,  or  whether  he  derived 
any  emoluments  from  it  at  all,  is  entirely  imcertain ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy 
troth  that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  needy  and  struggling  cir- 
cumstances, in  London.    The  Earl  of  Clarendon  promised  him  a  place  at 
court,  but  he  never  obtained  it ;  and  the  king  presented  him  with  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  that  sum  was  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debts  pressing 
upon  him  at  the  time.     Such  are  the  circimistances  which  chequered  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  life  of  the  most  brilliant  comic  genius  that  England 
ever,  perhaps,  produced.     Butler  died  in  an   obscure  street  near  Covent 
Oarden,  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of  September,  1680,  and  was  privately  buried  in 
an  adjacent  churchyard,  at  the  expense  of  a  Mr.  Longueville. 

'  Hudibras'  is  a  cavalier  burlesque  of  the  extravagant  ideas  and  rigid  man- 
ners of  the  Puritans  of  the  ci>il  war  and  commonwealth.  It  is  a  production 
of  matchless  wit  and  fancy ;  but  the  construction  of  the  story,  and  the  delin- 
eation of  the  characters,  have  often  been  praised  far  beyond  their  merit  In 
these  particulars  it  has  very  slender  claims  to  originality.    Cervantes  is  evi- 
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dently  the  model  'which  Butler  fi)llowed ;  and  Hudibras  is  Don  Quixote 
turned  puritan.  He  has  exchanged  the  helmet  of  Malbrino  for  the  dose  cap 
of  Oeneva.  Instead  of  encountering  giants  and  enchanters,  he  wages  war 
with  papists  and  prelatists.  Instead  of  couching  his  lance  at  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, he  mounts  the  pulpit,  and  harangues  the  '  long-eared'  multitude. 
He  is  not  quite  so  unsophisticated  a  lunatic  as  Quixote.  "When  his  own 
interest  is  concerned,  his  apprehension  becomes  wonderfully  keen.  Ralpho, 
also,  is  but  a  conventical  edition  of  Sancho ;  but  that  Butler  should  have 
fidled  in  copying  from  such  models  as  these,  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Hie 
work  in  which  the  adventures  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  are  recorded,  ia, 
perhaps,  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  work  of  human  genius  could  be  made :  it 
is  matchless  and  inimitable. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  genius,  and  yet  be  in- 
ferior to  Cervantes ;  and  such  is  Butler.  The  poem  of  the  latter  can  not  be 
expected  to  be  so  fascinating  as  the  work  of  the  former,  for  its  subject  is  &r 
more  repulsive.  The  Knight^s  greatest  weaknesses  are  amiable,  and  of  vioeB 
he  has  none.  We  sympathize  in  all  his  misfortunes,  and  almost  wish  him 
success  in  his  wildest  enterprises.  We  can  hardly  help  quarrelling  with  the 
windmills  for  resisting  his  attack ;  and  feel  indined  to  tilt  a  lanoe  in  support 
of  his  chivalrous  assault  upon  the  flock  of  sheep.  Butler  certainly  might 
have  made  the  fanaticism  of  Hudibras  more  amiable,  and  more  uncere, 
without  at  all  weakening  either  the  truth  or  the  comic  force  of  the  picture. 
As  it  is,  we  rather  turn  from  it  vrith  disgust,  than  gaze  upon  it  with  adnn- 
ration.  These  observations,  however,  apply  only  to  our  author's  delineatioa 
of  character,  and  not  to  the  fine  touches  of  satire,  and  to  the  keen  and  pro- 
found observations  on  morals  and  manners,  in  which  his  work  is  so  remaik- 
ably  rich.  Butler's  genius  was  eminently  didactic.  He  was  not  an  invent- 
or, but  an  observer.  His  satire  is  keen  and  caustic ;  his  wit  brilliant  and 
delightful.  His  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  appears  to  have  been 
both  extensive  and  profound ;  and  he  has  brought  a  wonderful  variety  of 
attainment  and  research  to  the  embellishment  of  his  poem.  He  has  also 
enriched  it  with  many  beauties  of  thought  and  diction,  which  form  a  strong 
contrast  to  its  general  ludicrous  cast  and  character.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
can  be  finer  than  the  following  lines  : — 

The  moon  put  off  her  vail  of  light 
Which  hides  her  by  the  day  fh>m  sight: 
Mysterious  vail !  of  brightness  made, 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade. 

This  passage,  besides  being  poetically  beautiful,  is  philosophically  true — 
the  rays  of  the  sim  causing  us  to  see  the  moon  by  night,  and  preventing  us 
from  seemg  it  during  the  day.  Without,  however,  pausing  to  introduce  hr- 
ther  instances  of  this  peculiar  trait  of  the  author's  genius,  we  shall  close  this 
notice  by  exhibiting  the  personal  appearance,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Huditeis  himself: — 
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THE  PERSONAL  APPEABANCE  OF  HUDIBBAS. 

His  tawny  beard  was  th*  eqaal  grace 

Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  faoej 

In  cut  and  dyo  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile; 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey, 

The  nether,  orange,  mix'd  with  gray. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns ; 

With  grisly  type  did  represent 

Declining  age  of  government ; 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made. 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue; 

Though  it  contributed  its  own  fall, 

To  wait  upon  the  public  downfall ; 

It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holy  orders  by  strict  vow ; 

Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe, 

As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier; 

'Twas  bound  to  su£fbr  persecution 

And  martyrdom  with  resolution; 

T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  vengeance  of  th'  incensed  state, 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn, 

Still  ready  to  be  pull'd  and  torn; 

With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 

Revil'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyred ; 

Maugre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ; 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 

'Twas  to  submit  to  &tal  steel, 

And  fkll,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state; 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 

Bid  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 

And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  never,, 

In  lifb  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever ; 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  bufiT, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof; 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen; 
To  old  king  Harry  so  well-known, 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own; 
Though  they  were  lin'd  with  many  a  piece 
Of  anmiunition,  bread  and  cheese, 
And  fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  wairion  that  delight  in  blood; 
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For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victual  in  his  hose, 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
Th'  ammunition  to  surprise; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  hut  in 
The  one  or  t'  other  magazine, 
They  stoutly  on  defence  on  't  stood 
And  Arom  the  wounded  fbe  drew  hlood; 
And  till  they  were  storm'd  and  heaten  out, 
Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redouht; 
And  though  knights-etraoi^  as  some  think, 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast, 
And  regions  desolate  they  pass'd, 
When  helly-timber  above  ground, 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found, 
Unless  they  graz'd,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  provision  on  record; 
A  Which  made  some  confidently  write 

They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 
'Tis  fklse;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Round  table  like  a  fkrthingal; 
On  which,  with  shirt  puff*'d  out  behind, 
And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  din'd; 
Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose, 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose, 
In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat; 
When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons, 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  luncheona. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  forget  where  we  digress'd. 
As  learned  authors  use,  to  whom 
We  leave  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side, 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied. 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both; 
In  it  he  melted  lead  fbr  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets. 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutdi, 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  t'  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  rusty, 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  some  body  to  hew  and  hack: 
The  peaceAil  scabbard  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handM 
It  had  devoured,  it  was  so  manAil, 
And  so  much  scom'd  to  lurk  in  case, 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  flu5e. 
In  many  desperate  attempts 
Of  warrants,  exigents,  oontempts, 
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It  had  appeared  with  courage  bolder  ^ 

Than  Seijeant  Bom  invading  shoulder: 

Oft  had  it  ta'en  poesession, 

And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  mn. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfli  upon  kni^ts-errant  do: 
It  was  a  seryiceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting,  or  for  dmdgiiig: 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenches,  or  chip  bread; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse  trap,  would  not  care : 
'Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth: 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewerj 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure, 
But  left  the  trade  as  many  more 
Hav«  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  HUDIBBAa 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high 

And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why : 

When  hard  words.  Jealousies,  and  fears, 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 

For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk; 

Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for, 

Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefbre  y 

When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded  -^ 

With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded. 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick : 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  knighthood ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  but  chivalry; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right-worshipAil  on  shoulder  blade  : 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant: 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  on  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er,  as  swaddle: 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these, 
And  styl'd  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats  of  amphibious  nature, 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt, 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other: 
But  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother, 
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The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  bnt  half  a  grain : 
Which  made  some  take  him  fbr  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  called  a  fbol. 
For  't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  pUying  with  his  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass, 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras. 
(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write.) 
But  they  're  mistaken  very  much; 
'Tis  plain  enough  be  was  no  such : 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
He  was  very  shy  of  using  it; 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 
And,  therefore,  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holydays  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do; 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile, 
Than  for  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted, 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic^ 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twist  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute ; 
He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man  's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination: 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
r  the  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by: 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoka^ 
Tou'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  bnt  to  name  his  tools. 
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But,  when  he  pleas'd  to  show  %  his  speech 

In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect: 

It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 

Of  patch'd  and  piebald  langoages ; 

'T  was  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin.  ^ 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 

As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 

Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

This  he  as  volubly  would  vent 

As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent; 

And  truly  to  support  that  charge, 

He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large: 

For  he  would  coin  or  counterfeit 

New  words  with  little  or  no  wit: 

Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 

Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on: 

And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 

The  ignorant  for  current  took  'em; 

That  had  the  orator,  who  once 

Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble-stones 

When  he  harangu'd,  but  known  his  phrse, 

He  would  have  us'd  no  other  ways. 


RELIGION  OF  HUDIBRAS. 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit. 
'T  was  Presbyterian  true  blue; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crow 
Of  errant  saints — whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible,  artillery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks; 
Gall  fire,  and  sword,  and  desoktion, 
A  godly  thorough  reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended ; 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss; 
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More  peerbh,  crou,  and  splenetic, 

Than  dog  distraught  or  monkey  sick ; 

That  with  more  oara  keep  holyday 

The  wrong,  than  othen  the  right  way ; 

Compound  for  sina  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  tliose  they  liave  no  mind  to. 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite, 

As  if  they  worsliip'd  God  for  spite; 

The  aclf-samo  thing  they  will  ahhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for ; 

Free  will  they  one  way  disavow, 

Another  nothing  else  allow; 

All  piety  consists  therein 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin ; 

Bather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly; 

Quarrel  with  minc'd-pies,  and  disparage 

Thehr  beat  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 

Til'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion, 

Like  Mahomet,  were  ass  and  widgeon, 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd, 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 

Had  gut  th'  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

As  conspicuous  as  is  Butler's  wit  in  his  poetry,  it  shines  with  no  less 
brilliancy  in  some  of  his  proso  works,  the  manuscriptB  of  which  were  left,  at 
his  death,  with  hw  friend  Longueville,  but  were  not  presented  to  the  public 
in  printed  form,  until  1759.  The  most  interesting  of  these  works,  is  the 
one  from  which  we  select  the  following  extract.  It  is  entitled  Characters; 
and  it  closely  resembles,  in  style,  those  of  Overbury,  Earle,  and  Hall. 

A  SMALL  POET 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which  nature  never  meant  him ;  like  a 
fknatic  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own  whimsies.  He  sets  up  haberdasher  of 
small  poetry,  with  a  very  small  stock,  and  no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention 
enough  to  find  out  other  men's  nit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lighta  upon,  either  in  books 
or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.  This  he  puta  together  so  ontowardly, 
that  you  may  perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  by  the  swelling  disproportioo  of 
tlie  joints.  You  may  know  his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  seldom,  are  always  shaking  their 
pockets  when  they  have  it,  so  docs  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  something  that 
will  make  him  appear.  Uc  is  a  perpetual  talker,  and  you  may  know  by  the  fteedom 
of  his  discourse  tliat  he  came  lightly  by  it^  as  thieves  spend  freely  what  they  get 
He  is  like  an  Italian  tliief,  that  never  robs  but  he  murders,  to  prevent  diaooTeiy; 
BO  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man  fVom  whom  he  purloins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of 
wit  may  pass  unsuspected.  He  appears  so  over-concerned  in  all  men's  wits,  as  If 
they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own ;  and  cries  down  all  they  do,  as  if  they 
were  encroachments  upon  him.  He  takes  jests  fVom  the  owners  and  breaks  them, 
u  Justkses  do  fklse  weights,  and  pots  that  want  measure.    When  he  meets  with  aay 
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liog  that  is  veiy  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  mcmey,  like  three  groata  for  a  shil- 
^^  to  seire  sereral  occasions.  He  disclahni  study,  preienda  to  take  things  in  mo- 
on, and  to  shoot  flying,  which  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his 
ark.  As  fbr  epithets,  ho  always  aroids  those  Uiat  are  near  akin  to  the  sense, 
uch  matches  are  unlawfVil,  and  not  flt  to  be  made  by  a  Christian  poet;  and  there- 
re  all  his  care  is  to  choose  out  such  as  will  serve,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a 
aimed  w&ne  that  wants  a  foot  or  two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then 
to  the  baiigain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  For  simili- 
idaa^  he  likes  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  best ;  for  as  ladies  wear  black  patclies 
>  neke  their  complexion  seem  fairer  than  they  are,  so  when  an  flhifltration  is  more 
Meore  than  the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  neceaslty  make  it  appear 
Bam  than  it  did ;  for  contraries  are  best  set  off  with  contraries.  He  has  found 
il  a  new  sort  of  poetical  Qeorgics — a  trick  of  sowing  wit  like  dover-grass  on  barren 
i^ects,  which  would  yield  nothing  before.  This  is  very  useAil  Ibr  the  times, 
herein,  some  men  say,  tliere  is  no  room  left  for  invention.  He  will  take  three 
ains  of  wit,  like  the  elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron  age,  turn  it  imme- 
ately  into  gold.  All  the  business  of  mankind  has  presently  vanished,  the  whole 
3rld  has  kept  holyday;  there  has  been  no  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no  m^ 
en  but  nymphs  and  shepherdesses :  trees  have  borne  flitters,  and  rivers  flowid 
nm-porridgc.  When  he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense  of  his  lines  by  Ihe 
yme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers  do  calves  by  the  tail.  For  whoi  he 
IS  made  one  line  which  is  easy  enough,  and  has  found  out  some  sturdy  hard  word 
at  will  but  rhyme,  he  ^ill  hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot  iron  upon 
I  anvil,  into  what  form  he  pleases.  There  is  no  art  in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms 
poetry ;  a  whole  dictionary  is  scarcely  able  to  contain  them ;  for  there  is  hardly 
pond,  a  sheep-walk,  or  a  gravel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is  he- 
me a  term  of  art  in  poetry.  By  tliis  means,  small  poets  have  such  a  stock  of  able 
ird  words  lying  by  them,  as  dryades,  hamadryades,  aonides,  fauni,  nymphie,  syl- 
ni,  &€.,  that  signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the 
me  kind,  as  may  serve  to  Aunish  all  the  new  inventions  and  '  thorough  refonn»- 
>ns'  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's  great  year. 

From  Waller  and  Butler  wo  pass  to  notice  Vaughan,  Denham,  Chamber- 
yne,  and  Man^ell,  with  the  last  of  whom  our  present  remarks  will  close. 

Henry  Vaughan  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Usk,  in  Brecknock- 
lire,  in  1614,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  muyersity  of 
xford.  His  parents  designed  him  for  the  legal  profession,  but  after  he 
id  completed  his  ooUegiato  studies  he  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to 
edidne.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  London,  and  after  there  perfect- 
g  himself  in  the  healing  art,  he  retired,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
ars,  to  his  home,  and  there,  for  many  years,  practiced  as  a  physician,  with 
)Tj  considerable  success.  Much  of  his  time,  however,  he  devoted  to  the 
uses ;  and  in  1651,  he  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  evin- 
Qg  considerable  strength  and  originality  of  thought  and  copious  imagery, 
ough  tinged  with  a  gloomy  sectarianism,  and  marred  by  crabbed  rhymes, 
ut  Campbell  scarcely  does  justice  to  him  when  he  styles  him  'one 
'  the  harshest  even,  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  school  of  conceit,'  though 
)  admits  that  he  has  '  some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  our  eye 
nid  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers  on  a  barren  heath.' 
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In  hk  latter  days  Vaughan  became  deeply  serious  and  devout,  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  religious  poems,  containing  his  happiest  effusions.  As  a 
sacred  poet  he  evinces  an  intensity  of  feeling  inferior  only  to  Grashaw. 
From  these  poems  we  select  the  following  specimens : — 

EARLY  RISING  AND  PRAYER. 

'        ¥rhen  ftrst  thy  eyes  nnvail,  give  thy  soul  leave 
f'  *  ^  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  "but  forerun 

The  spiiit^s  duty:  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 
TJntO  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun; 
Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 
His  ooikipany  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
'Twixt  heayen  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-risiug;  far  day  sullies  flowers: 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  doth  sin  glut 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  spring 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  AM.    Canst  thou  not  sing ! 
0  leave  thy  cares  and  follies !    Go  this  way 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world;  let  him  not  go 
.Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries;  the  first,  the  world's  youth, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud, 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth. 
Is  styled  their  star;  the  stone  and  hidden  food: 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world  's  up,  and  every  siri'arm  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  teihpcr,  mix  not  with  each  clay; 
Dispatch  necessities;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may; 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

THE  RAINBOW. 

Still  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  firesh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  buinish'd  flaming  arch  did  first  desciy : 
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When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  yoathfdl  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  inventive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  tliy  new  light  and  trembled  at  each  shower! 
When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fkir; 
Forms  torn  to  music,  doads  to  smiles  and  air; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  Ud 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distinct,  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  him. 
Who  looks  upon  thee  fVom  his  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 

Vaughan  wrote  some  pieces  in  prose  also,  but  they  are  suoh  as  not  to 
require  any  particular  notice.  He  died  in  liis  native  place,  in  1695,  and 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

John  Denham  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  knight,  of  Little 
Horseley,  in  Essex,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  1615.  His  father, 
at  the  time  of  the  future  poet's  birth,  was  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  of 
Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  that  kingdom ;  but  being 
created,  in  1617,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  of  England,  he  removed 
to  London,  and  in  that  city  young  Denham  pursued  his  preparatory  col- 
legiate studies.  Li  1631,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman 
oommoner ;  *  but  being  looked  upon,'  says  Wood,  ^  as  a  slow  and  dreaming 
young  man  by  his  seniors  and  contemporaries,  and  given  more  to  cards  and 
dice  than  his  study,  they  could  never  then  imagine  that  he  could  ever  enrich 
the  world  with  his  fancy  or  issue  of  his  brain,  as  he  afterward  did.' 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  auspices,  Denham,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years,  took  his  master's  degree,  immediately  after  whidi  he 
repaired  to  London,  and  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law.  Sur- 
rounded now  with  new  facilities  for  indulging  his  favorite  vice,  he  devoted, 
to  gaming,  his  entire  time,  and  all  the  revenues  that  he  could  oommand ; 
and  mtelligence  of  his  evil  habits  finally  reaching  the  ear  of  his  father,  the 
faugfat  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  he  did  not  immediately  relinquish  his 
Tidous  practices.  Artfully,  or  sincerely,  Denham,  upon  this  occasion,  pro- 
duced his  fine  Essay  upon  Gaming^  which  he  presented  to  his  father  as  an 
evidence  of  his  reformation.  But  upon  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman, 
which  soon  after  occurred,  he  again  returned  to  the  gaming  table ;  and  his 
losses  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  that  the  large  fortune  which  he  had 
recently  inherited,  became  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  sensibly  impaired. 

Meantime,  with  all  his  irregularities,  Denham  was  not  idle;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  1641,  he  produced  a  tragedy  entitled  The  Sophy ^  the  merits 
of  which  were  such  as  to  caU  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  competent 
judges  of  the  dramatic  art ;  and  induce  Waller  to  observe,  that  the  author 
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*  broke  out  like  tlie  Irish  rebellion,  tbreesoore  thousand  strong,  when  nobodr 
waa  aware,  or  in  the  least  expected  it  ?  The  '  Sophy'  must,  howerer,  upon 
critical  examination,  be  acknowledged  not  to  rise,  in  intrinsic  merit,  above 
mediocrity.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  tragedy,  Denham  was  made 
sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  governor  of  Famham  Castle  for  the  king ;  but  not 
being  skilled  in  mihtary  afiairs,  he  relinquished  that  post,  and  retired  to 
Oxford,  where  his  majesty  then  held  his  court  At  Oxford,  in  1643,  he 
wrote  Cooper**  Hill — the  poem  upon  which  his  poetic  reputation  mainly 
rests — *  A  poem,'  says  Dryden,  '  which  for  majesty  of  style,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  standard  of  good  writing.' 

In  1648,  Denham  conveyed  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  France,  and  incon- 
sequence of  his  connection  with  the  royal  fiunily,  his  estate  was  sold,  during 
his  absence,  by  order  of  Parliament ;  but  the  Restoration  revived  his  fidlen 
dignity  and  fortunes.  He  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second,  created  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He 
had  freed  himself  from  his  early  excesses  and  follies,  but  an  unlcvtnnate 
marriage  darkened  his  closing  years,  which  were  also  imhappily  visited  by 
insanity.  He,  however,  sufficiently  recovered  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  Butler,  his  fellow  poet,  and  to  commemorate  the  recent  death  of  Cowley, 
in  one  of  his  happiest  effusions.  Denham  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  Mardi, 
1668,  and  was  buried  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  near  the  graves  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 

'  Cooper's  Hill,'  the  poem  by  which  Sir  John  Denham  is  now  best  known, 
consists  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  lines,  written  in  the  heroic 
couplet  The  descriptions  are  interspersed  with  sentimental  digressions, 
suggested  by  surrounding  objects — the  river  Thames,  a  ruined  Abbey, 
"Windsor  forest,  and  the  field  of  Runnymede.  The  view  frt)m  Cooper's 
Hill  is  represented  to  be  rich  and  luxuriant,  but  the  muse  of  Denham  was 
more  reflective  than  descriptive.  Dr.  Johnson  assigns  to  this  poet  the  praise 
of  '  being  the  author  of  a  species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
local  poetry,  of  which  the  fundamental  subject  is  some  particular  landscape, 
to  be  poetically  described,  with  the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may 
be  supphed  by  historical  retrospection  or  incidental  meditation.'  The  versifi- 
cation of  Denham  is  generally  smooth  and  flowing,  but  he  wanted  both 
depth  and  dehcacy  of  feeling.  In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  smoothness,  regularity,  and  order,  without  the  higher  attributes 
of  genius.  The  following  extract  is  from  'Cooper's  Hill',  and  the  four  lines 
in  Itahcs  have  been  praised  by  every  critic  from  Dryden  down  to  the  present 
time : — 

THE  THAMES  AND  WINDSOE  FOREST. 

Mine  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays; 
Thames,  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  nms. 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 
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Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold, 

Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  gold, 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 

And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring, 

And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 

Like  mothers  which  their  infimts  overlay ; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 

Like  prof\ise  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil, 

But  Qodlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows ; 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confln'd, 

But  fVee  and  common,  as  the  sea^or  wind. 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  dispeiae  his  stores, 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateftd  shores, 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours : 

Finds  wealth  where  't  is,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants ; 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange. 

While  hiB  fkir  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

O,  could  J  flow  like  tkee^  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example^  as  U  is  my  theme! 

T%ough  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 

Strong  iffiihout  rage,  vnthotU  overflamng  JuU. 

But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds:  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat, 
The  conmion  fkte  of  all  that  's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embrac'd, 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  Ihe  hill  derives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives ; 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fkiries,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames. 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  amorous  flames ! 
'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 

Wo  subjoin  an  extract  also  from  Denbam's  Elegy ^  in  which  it  will  appear, 
however,  that  the  poet  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  Shakspeare  was  buried 
CD  the  banks  of  his  own  native  Avon,  not  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
that  both  he  and  Fletcher  died  long  ere  time  had  *  blasted  their  bays.' 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MB.  ABBAHAM  COWLET. 

Old  Ohaaoor,  like  the  morning  star, 

To  ufl  discoTers  day  fh>m  fkr. 

His  light  those  mists  and  doads  dissolved 

Which  oar  dark  nation  long  invi^T'd; 

Bnt  he,  descending  to  the  shades, 

Darkness  again  the  age  invades; 

Next  (like  Aurora)  Spenser  rose 

Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows ; 

The  other  three  with  his  own  fires 

Phoebus,  the  poet's  god,  in^ires : 

By  Shakspeare's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  Unea, 

Our  stage's  lustre  Bome's  outshines. 

These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 

And  in  one  grave  their  mansion  keep. 

They  lived  to  see  so  many  days, 

Till  time  had  blasted  all  their  bays; 

But  cursed  be  the  fktal  hour 

That  pluck'd  the  fiurest  sweetest  flower 

That  in  the  Muses'  garden  grew, 

And  amongst  wither'd  laurels  threw. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fkme  outlive, 

To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give. 

Old  mother  wit  and  nature  gave 

Shakspearo  and  Fletcher  all  they  have : 

In  Spenser  and  in  Jonson,  art 

Of  slower  nature  got  the  start ; 

But  both  in  him  so  equal  are, 

None  knows  which  bears  the  hi^piest  share ; 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own ; 

He  melted  not  the  ancient  gold. 

Nor  with  Ben  Johnson  did  make  bold 

To  plunder  all  the  Boman  stores 

Of  poets  and  of  orators : 

Horace  his  wit  and  Virgil's  state 

He  did  not  steal,  bat  emulate ; 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear. 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear: 

He  not  fVom  Bome  alone,  but  Greece 

Like  Jason  bought  the  golden  fleece ; 

To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 

Of  th'  others)  as  his  own  was  known. 

On  a  stiff  gale,  as  Flaccus  sings, 

The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wings, 

When  through  th'  ethereal  clouds  he  flies 

To  the  same  pitch  our  swan  doth  rise ; 

Old  Pindar's  heights  by  him  are  reach'd. 

When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  stretch'd ; 

His  fkncy  and  his  judgment  such, 

Each  to  th'  other  seem'd  too  much ; 

His  severe  judgment  giving  law, 

His  modest  fkncy  kept  in  awe. 
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ContempoTaiy  with  Denham  was  the  oomparaliTely  unknown  poet, 
Chamberlayne — ^an  author  whose  genius  was  imbued  with  a  depth  of  po- 
etical spirit  to  which  the  former  was  an  entire  stranger.  Denham'  could 
reason  fluently  in  verse,  without  any  glaring  faults  of  style ;  but  such  a  de- 
scription of  a  summer  morning  as  the  following,  from  Chamberlayne,  was 
altogether  beyond  his  powers : — 

The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  virgin  blnsh, 

Nor  step,  but  mine,  soil'd  the  earth's  tinsell'd  robe. 

How  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appears, 

This  healthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swain ; 

Who  from  his  hard  but  peaceAil  bed  roused  up, 

In  's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  Aill  quire  of  feathered  choristers, 

Wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamour'd  air! 

Here  nature  in  her  unaffected  dress 

Plaited  with  valleys,  and  emboss'd  with  hills 

Enchas'd  with  silver  streams,  and  fHng'd  with  woods, 

Sits  lovely  in  her  native  russet. 

WiLUAM  Chamberlayne  was  bom  at  Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire,  in  1619. 
Of  his  family,  and  of  his  early  education,  nothing  is  now  definitely  known. 
He  studied  the  medical  profession,  and  afterward  practiced  as  a  physician  in 
his  native  place ;  but  he  appears  to  have  wielded  the  sword  as  well  as  the 
lancet,  as  he  was  present,  and  took  part  with  the  royalists,  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Newbury.  His  circumstances,  like  those  of  Vaughan,  seem  to  have 
been,  during  his  whole  life,  far  from  flourishing ;  and  he  bitterly  complains 
that  lus  continuous  poverty  debarred  him  from  the  society  of  the  congenial 
wits  of  the  age.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  toils  of  his 
laborious  profession,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1688,  the  memorable  year 
that  witnessed  the  downfall  of  James  the  Second. 

The  principal  works  of  Chamberlayne  are  Love's  Victory^  a  tragic-comedy, 
published  in  1658  ;  and  Pkaronnida^  a  Heroic  Poem^  which  appeared  in  the 
following  year.  The  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  that 
of  *  Pharonnida,'  partly  in  Sicily  and  partly  in  Greece.  With  no  court  con- 
nection, no  light  or  witty  copies  of  verses  to  float  him  into  popularity,  relying 
solely  on  his  too  long  and  comparatively  unattractive  works — to  appredate 
which,  through  all  the  windings  of  romantic  love,  plots,  escapes,  and  adven- 
tures, more  time  is  required  than  the  author's  busy  age  could  afibrd — we 
should  not  be  surprised  that  Chamberlayne  was  an  unsuccessful  poet  His 
works  were,  indeed,  almost  entirely  forgotten,  till  Campbell,  in  his  *  Specimens 
of  the  Poets,'  published  in  1819,  by  quoting  lai^ely  fi*om  *  Pharonnida,^  and 
pointing  out  the  *'  rich  breadth  and  variety  of  its  scenes,'  and  the  power  and 
pathos  of  its  characters  and  situations,  drew  attention  to  the  passion,  the 
imagery,  the  purity  of  sentiment,  and  the  tenderness  of  description,  which 
lay,  *  Kke  metals  in  the  mine'  in  the  neglected  volume  of  this  author.  We 
do  not^  however,  think  that  the  works  of  Chamberlayne  can  ever  be  popular ; 
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for  tliougb  his  genius  is  of  a  very  high  ofdeir,  his  beauties  are  constAiitlj 

marred  by  infelicities  of  execution.     But  fine  passages,  like  the  descriptioQ 

of  morning  already  quoted,  and  that  which  follows,  abound  in  every  part  of 

his  works : — 

Where  every  bough 

Maintain'd  a  feather'd  chorister  to  sing 

Soft  panegyrics,  and  tho  rude  wings  bring 

Into  a  murmuring  slumber,  whilst  the  calm 

Morn  on  each  leaf  did  hang  her  liquid  balm, 

With  an  intent  before  the  next  sun's  birth. 

To  drop  it  in  those  wounds,  which  the  cleft  earth 

Recciy'd  from  last  day's  beami. 

C>f  virgin  purity,  ho  says,  with  smgular  beauty  of  expression — 

Tlie  morning  pearls, 


Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  are 
Less  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  sun 
Hath  kiss'd  them  into  heat 

In  a  grave  narraUve  passage  of  ^  Pharonnida,*  the  beauties  of  morning,  of 
which,  like  ^tan,  he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fond,  are  tbus  swectlv 
touched  oflP— 

The  glad  birds  had  sung 


A  luUaby  to-night,  the  lark  was  fled, 

On  dropping  wings,  up  fVom  his  dewy  bed 

To  fkn  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams. 

We  shall  close  these  brief  extracts  with  the  following  finely  executed  de- 
scription of  a  dream : — 

A  strong  prophetic  dream, 

Diverting  by  enigmas  nature's  stream, 

Long  hovering  through  the  portals  of  her  mU 

On  vain  fantastic  wings,  at  length  did  find 

The  glimmerings  of  obstructed  reason,  by 

A  brighter  beam  of  pure  divinity 

Led  into  supernatural  light,  whose  rays 

As  much  transcended  reason's,  as  the  days 

Dull  mortal  fires,  faith  apprehends  to  be 

Beneath  the  glimmerings  of  divinity. 

Her  unimprison'd  soul,  disrob'd  of  all 

Terrestrial  thoughts  (like  its  original 

In  heaven,  pure  and  iounaculatc),  a  fit 

Companion  for  those  bright  angels'  wit 

Which  the  gods  made  their  messengers,,  to  bear 

This  sacred  truth,  seeming  transported  where 

Fix'd  in  the  flaming  centre  of  the  world. 

The  heart  o'  th'  microcosm,  about  which  is  hurl'd 

The  spangled  curtains  of  the  sky,  withm 

Whose  boundless  orbs  the  circling  planets  spin 

Those  threads  of  time  upon  whose  strength  rely 

The  pond'rous  burdens  of  mortality. ' 
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An  adamantine  world  she  sees,  more  pure, 
More  glorious  far  than  this — fram'd  to  endure 
The  shock  of  doomsday's  darts. 

This  passage  so  strikingly  resembles  the  splendid  opening  lines  of  Dry- 
den's  Religio  Laid,  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  must  have  suggested 
them. 

Andrew  Marvell,  the  assistant  of  Milton  as  Latin  secretary  under  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at 
Kingston,  upon  Hull,  where  his  fether  officiated,  in  1620.  He  early  evinced 
great  aptness  for  learning,  and  such  was  his  proficiency  in  his  studies  that 
before  he  reached  the  thirteenth  yeair  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  into  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge.  Some  monks,  however,  of  the  Jesuit  order,  who 
resided  near  the  imiversity,  prevailed  upon  him  to  relinquish  his  studies  and 
repair  to  London,  where  they  placed  him,  as  a  clerk,  in  a  bookstore.  Here 
his  father  found  him,  and  having  convinced  him  of  his  error,  easily  i)er- 
suaded  him  to  return  to  Cambridge  and  resume  his  studieB. 

In  1638,  Mar\x*ll  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  excellent  iaJQxer^  who  was  un- 
fortunately drowned,  while  crossing  the  Humber,  in  attendance  upon  the 
daughter  of  an  intimate  female  friend,  to  her  marriage  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  lady,  thus  rendered  childless,  sent  for  young  Marvell,  and  in  order  to 
render  him  all  the  return  in  her  power  for  his  sad  bereavement,  conferred 
upon  him  a  very  considerable  fortune.  Possessed  thus  of  ample  means  fur 
the  purpose,  he  resolved  to  enlarge  his  information  by  foreign  travel ;  and 
he  accordingly  visited,  in  succession,  all  the  polite  countries  of  the  continent. 
At  Kome  he  passed  some  time  in  close  and  severe  study,  and  thence  went 
to  Constantinople,  as  secretary  to  the  English  embassy  at  that  courts 

Marvell's  expenses  abroad  had  drawn  so  very  considerably  upon  his 
fortime,  that,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1653,  he  accepted  the  situation 
of  tutor  in  languages  to  the  daughter  of  General  Fair&x ;  and  four  years 
after  he  became  assistant  to  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary  of  state,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  that  great  poet  himself.  Shortly  before  the  Resto- 
ration, Marvell  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  his  native  city ;  and 
though  not  like  Waller,  an  eloquent  speaker,  yet  his  consistency  and  integ- 
rity caused  him  to  be  highly  esteemed  and  greatly  respected.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  last  English  member  of  parlbment  who  was  remu- 
nerated by  his  constituents  for  his  services  in  the  house.  Charles  the 
Second  delighted  in  his  society,  and  believing  that  every  man  had  his  price, 
he  resolved  to  win  Marvell  over  to  his  interest.  With  this  new  he  sent  his 
treasurer,  Lord  Danby,  to  wait  upon  him,  with  an  offer  of  a  place  at  court, 
and  an  immediate  present  of  a  thousand  pounds.  But  the  inflexible  patriot 
resisted  his  offers,  and  it  is  said  humorously  illustrated  his  independence  by 
calling  his  servant  to  witness  that  he  had  dined  for  three  days  successively 
on  a  shoulder  of  mutton !     Marvell  preserved  his  integrity  to  the  last,  and 
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till  his  death,  continued  to  satirize,  with  great  wit  and  pungency,  the  profli- 
gacy and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  Au- 
gust, 1678,  without  any  previous  illness  or  visible  decay,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  report  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  town  of  UuU  voted  an  appropri- 
ate sum  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  but  the  court  interfered,  and 
forbade  the  votive  tribute. 

As  an  author,  Marvell'a  reputation  rested,  in  his  day,  much  more  upon  his 
proso  than  upon  his  poetry.    As  his  prosaic  works  were,  however,  chiefly 
written  for  temporary  purposes,  they  have  }>a8Bed  out  of  mind  with  the  cir- 
cumstances that  produced  them.     In  1672,  he  attacked  the  future  Bishop 
^  Parker,  in  a  piece  entitled  The  Rehearsal  Transposed^  and  with  great  force 

^  *v^  of  argument  vindicated  the  fair  fame  of  Milton,  who  he  says,  *•  was  and  is  a 

nnan  of  as  great  learning  and  sharpness  of  wit  as  any  man  hving.'  One  of 
Mar\'eir8  treatises.  An  Account  of  the  Qrowth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
Government  in  England,  was  considered  so  formidable  that  a  reward  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  and  printer.  Among  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first  traces  of  that  vein  of  sportive  humor  and  raillery  on  national 
manners  and  absurdities,  which  was  afterward  carried  to  perfection  by  Ad- 
dison, Steele,  and  others,  may  be  found  in  MarvelL  He  wrote  with  great 
liveliness,  point  and  \igor,  though  he  was  oflen  too  coarse  and  personal 
nis  poetry  is  easy  and  elegant,  rather  than  elevated  and  forcible :  it  was  an 
embellishment  to  his  cliaracter  of  patriot  and  controversialist,  but  not  a  '  sub- 
stantive ground  of  honor  and  distinction.'  Yet  none  but  a  good  and  ami- 
able man  could  have  written  verses  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pathos  as  the 
following : — 

THE  EMIGRANTS  IN  BERMUDAS. 

Whcro  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
'"»'  From  a  small  boat  that  row^d  along 

Tlie  list'ning  ^inds  received  their  song. 
I  '  What  should  we  do  bat  sing  His  praise 

That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  ownl 
Where  He  the  huge  sea  monsters  racks, 
That  left  the  deep  upon  their  backs,* 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates,  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing, 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows. 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet, 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet  ^ 
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Bat  apples,  plants  of  such  a  price,  « 

No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 

With  cedars,  chosen  by  his  hand, 

From  Lebanon  he  stores  the  land; 

And  makes  the  hollow  seas  thftt  roar, 

Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 

He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 

The  Gospers  pearl  upon  our  ooift;' 

And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  ftaifal 

A  temple  where  to  sound  bis  oiine. 

Oh  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalte 

Till  we  arrive  a^  Heaven's  vaults  v 

Which  then  perhaps  rebounding  may  3^^  V 

Echo  beyond  the  Hexic  bay.'  '  vt'^ 

Thus  sang  they  in  the  English  boat,  v<^  ^ 

A  holy  and  a  cheerAil  note. 

And  all  the  way  to  guide  their  chime 

With  fklling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 


.•^ 
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ABRAHAM   COWLET — ^THOMAS   STANLEY — THE    DUCHESS   OP   KEWCASTLE — 
KATHERINE  FHILIFS — CHARLES  COTTOlf — ^JOHlf  DRYDEH. 

WE  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  poets  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of 
the  Restoration.  Authors  were  still  a  select  class,  and  literature, 
the  delight  of  the  learned  and  the  ingenious,  had  not  yet  become  food  for 
the  multitude.  The  chivalrous  and  romantic  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  had  even,  before  her  death,  begun  to  yield  to  more  sober 
and  practical  views  of  human  life  and  society ;  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was 
fast  spreading  among  the  people.  The  long  period  of  peace  under  Jamet 
the  First,  and  the  progress  of  commerce,  gave  scope  to  domestic  improve- 
ment, and  fostered  the  reasoning  faculties,  rather  than  the  imagination.  The 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  a  prince  of  taste  and  accomplishments,  par- 
tially revived  the  style  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  its  lustre  extended  little 
beyond  the  court  and  the  nobihty.  During  the  civil  war,  and  the  protecto- 
rate, poetry  and  the  drama  were  buried  under  the  strife  and  anxiety  of  con- 
tending Actions.  Cromwell,  with  a  just  and  generous  spirit,  boasted  that  he 
would  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman 
had  been  ;  and  he  realized  the  fulfillment  of  this  declaration  in  Blake's  naval 
triumphs,  and  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  England  abroad ;  but  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  of  the  Protector  allowed  him  to  be  a  patron  of 
literature.  Charles  the  Second  was,  by  natural  powers,  birth,  and  education, 
better  fitted  for  such  a  task ;  but  he  had  imbibed  a  false  taste,  which,  added 
to  his  indolent  and  sensual  disposition,  was  as  injurious  to  art  and  literature 
as  to  the  public  morals.  Poetry  now  declined,  and  was  degraded  from  a 
high  and  noble  art,  to  a  mere  courtiy  amusement,  a  pander  to  immorality. 
Hi4>pily,  to  this  general  truth,  there  were  a  few  brilliant  exceptions ;  and 
among  these,  Cowley,  after  Milton,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous. 

Abraham  Cowley,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London  in  1618,  and  was  the 
poethimious  son  of  a  respectable  grocer.  His  mother,  through  the  influence 
of  some  powerful  friends,  procured  admission  for  him  as  a  king's  scholar  into 
Westminster  school ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  elected  a  member 
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of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cowley  *  lisped  in  numbers ;'  and  in  1633, 
before  he  had  atUuned  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  while  yet  at  West- 
minster, he  published  a  volume  of  pooms  under  the  appropriate  title  of  Po- 
etical Blossoms,  According  to  his  own  statement,  a  copy  of  Spenser's  po- 
ems used  to  lie  in  his  mother's  parlor,  with  the  reading  of  which  he  was  so 
much  dehghted,  that  to  its  influence  he  attributes  his  first  poetical  impulses. 
The  intensity  of  his  youthful  ambition  may  be  seen  from  the  two  first  lines 
in  his  miscellanies —  ? 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  fbreyer  known, 
And  make  the  ago  to  come  mine  ofwnl 

In  1643,  Cowley,  ha\'ing  previously  taken  his  master's  degree,  was  ejected 
from  Cambridge  for  being  a  royalist ;  upon  which  he  entered  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  there  prosecuted  his  studies,  until  his  affection  for  the 
royal  family  induced  him  to  enter  into  tlie  service  of  the  king.  Here  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Lord  Falkland  and  many  other  eminent 
men,  whom  the  fortune  of  the  war  had  drawn  together.  During  the  heat 
of  the  civil  strife,  he  was  settled  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  St  Albans ;  and 
when  the  queen  mother  was  forced  to  retire,  for  safety,  into  Fnmce,  he  at- 
tended her  thither,  and  ramaincd  in  that  country  twelve  yean,  the  whole  of 
which  were  passed,  either  in  bearing  a  share  in  the  distreflses  of  the  royal 
&mily,  or  in  exertions  to  promote  their  interest  He  was  sent  on  various 
embassies,  and  deciphered  the  correspondence  of  Charles  and  his  queen, 
which,  for  years,  occupied  his  exclusive  time. 

At  length,  the  Restoration  came,  with  all  ite  hopes  and  fears.  Eng- 
land anticipated  happy  days,  and  loyalty  ample  reward  for  its  devotkm 
to  the  royal  cause ;  but  both  were  sadly  disappointed.  Cowley  expected  to 
be  made  master  of  the  Savoy,  or  to  receive  some  other  appointment  equally 
advantageous ;  but  his  claims  were  entirely  disregarded.  In  his  youth  he 
had  written  an  Ode  to  Brutus^  which  was  now  remembered  to  his  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  a  dramatic  production,  Tke  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  whidi  he 
brought  out  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  in  which  the  joUity  and  debauch- 
ery of  the  cavaliers  are  painted  in  strong  colors,  was  misrepresented,  or  mis- 
construed, at  court  This  disappointment  Cowley  felt  so  keenly,  that  he  at 
once  resolved  to  retiie  into  the  country.  He  had  only  just  passed  his  fortieth 
year,  but  the  most  important  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  inces- 
sant labor,  amid  dangers  and  suspense.  ^He  always  professed,'  says  his 
biographer  Sprat,  '  that  ho  went  off  the  world  as  it  was  man's,  into  the 
same  world  as  it  was  nature's,  and  as  it  was  Gbd's.  The  whole  oompatt 
of  the  creation,  and  all  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  divine  wisdom,  were  the 
constant  prospect  of  his  senses  and  his  thoughts.  And,  indeed,  he  entered 
with  great  advantage  on  the  studies  of  niiture,  even  as  the  first  great  men 
of  antiquity  did,  who  were  generally  both  poets  and  philosophers,'  ' 

Though  disappointed,  Cowley  was  not^  however,  altogether  neglected; 
for  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  St  Alb<tw«^  and  the  Dnkie  of 
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diigham,  the  lease  of  some  lands  belonging  to  the  queen,  worth  about 
)  hundred  pounds  per  annum — a  decent  pension,  at  least,  for  his  re- 
lent He  finally  settled  at  Chertsey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where 
lOUse  may  still  be  seen.  Here  he  cultivated  his  fields,  his  garden,  and 
plants ;  he  wrote  of  solitude  and  obscurity,  of  the  perils  of  greatness, 
the  happiness  of  Uborty.  He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  beloved 
}  of  antiquity,  whom,  in  ease  and  elegance,  and  in  commemorating  the 
Ins  of  a  country  hfe,  he  sometimes  rivalled ;  and  here  also  he  composed 
ine  prose  discourses,  so  full  of  gentle  thoughts,  and  well-digested 
/ledge,  heightened  by  a  delightful  bonhonmiie  and  communicativeness 
by  of  even  a  Horace  or  a  Montaigne.  Cowley  was  not,  however,  happy 
i  retirement  Solitude,  that  had  so  long  wooed  him  to  her  arms,  was  a 
tom  that  vanished  in  his  embrace.  He  had,  it  is  true,  attained  the 
•wished-for  object  of  his  studious  youth  and  busy  manhood — ^the 
b  and  the  fields  at  length  inclosed  the  '  melancholy  Cowley'  in  their 
es;  but  happiness  was  still  distant  He  had  quitted  the  'monster 
Ion ;'  he  had  gone  out  fi*om  Sodom,  but  had  not  found  the  Httle  Zoat 
s  dreams.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was  ill  selected,  and  the  change  of 
tion  materially  affected  his  health.  The  people  of  the  country,  he  soon 
1,  were  no  better,  or  more  innocent,  than  those  of  the  town.  He  could 
iollect  his  rents,  and  the  grass  of  his  meadows  was  nightly  eaten  up  by 
3  let  into  them  by  his  neighbors.  From  this  harassing  situation  this 
ble  and  accomplished  man  of  genius  was  at  length  released  by  his 
1,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1667.  His  remains 
interred,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  poet's  comer  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  king,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  bereavement  which  the 
n  had  sustained,  graciously  remarked  that,  '  Cowley  had  not  left  a 
r  man  behind  him.' 

le  poems  of  Cowley  are  Miscellanies,  The  Mistress^  or  Love  Verses^ 
laric  Odes,  and  the  Davideis,  a  heroic  poem  of  the  Troubles  of  David, 
peculiar  character  of  his  genius  is  happily  expressed  by  Pope  in  the 
ving  lines : — 

Who  now  reads  Cowley  1    If  he  pleases  jet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit : 
Forget  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art, 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart. 

»wley's  *  Love  Poems'  are  generally  fantastic  and  sickly,  and  it  is  evident 
heart  had  no  share  in  them ;  but  his  '  Anacreontics'  are  easy,  hvely, 
full  of  spirit.  They  are  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,  and  of  images  of 
td  and  poetic  beauty,  that  touch  the  feeling  as  well  as  the  fimcy.  His 
iaric  Odes,'  though  deformed  by  metaphysical  conceits,  though  they 
ot  roll  the  full  flood  of  Pindar's  imuavigable  song,  though  we  admit 
even  the  art  of  Gray  was  higher,  yet  contain  some  noble  Hnes  and  illus- 
»ns.    The  *'  Davideis'  is,  as  a  whole,  a  tedious  and  unfinished  poem,  but 
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the  extract  which  follows,  containing  an  account  of  the  Creadon^  is  full  of 
eloquence  and  poetry,  and  shows  how  well  CJowley  was  capable  of  writing  in 
the  heroic  couplet : — 

THE  CREATION. 

They  aung  how  God  spoke-out  the  World's  vast  ball, 

From  nothing;  and  from  nowhere  call'd  forth  all. 

No  Nature  yet,  or  place  for  't  to  possess,  ft 

But  an  unbottom'd  gulf  of  emptuiess; 

Full  of  himself,  th'  Almighty  sate,  his  own 

Palace,  and  without  solitude  alone. 

But  he  was  goodness  whole,  and  all  things  will'd ; 

Which  ere  they  were,  his  active  word  fulfilled : 

And  their  astonished  heads  o'  th'  sudden  rear'd; 

An  unshaped  kind  of  something  first  appear'd, 

Confessing  its  new  being,  and  undrest, 

As  if  it  stepp'd  in  haste  before  the  rest; 

Yet,  buried  in  this  matter's  darksome  womb, 

Lay  the  rich  seeds  of  every  thing  to  come ; 

From  hence  the  cheerfiil  flame  leap'd  up  so  high, 

Close  at  its  heels  the  nimble  air  did  fly; 

Dull  Earth  with  his  own  Weight  did  downwards  pierce 

To  the  flx'd  navel  of  the  Universe, 

And  was  quite  lost  in  waters;  till  God  said 

To  the  proud  Sea,  '  Shrink  in  your  insolent  head ; 

See  how  the  gaping  Earth  has  made  you  place !' 

That  durst  not  murmur,  but  shrunk  in  apace : 

Since  when,  his  bounds  arc  set ;  at  which  in  vain 

He  foams  and  rages,  and  turns  back  again. 

With  richer  stuff  he  bade  Heaven's  fabric  shine. 

And  fVom  him  a  quick  spring  of  light  divine 

Swell'd  up  the  Sun,  from  whence  his  cherishing  flame 

Fills  the  whole  world,  like  him  tcom  whom  it  came. 

Ho  smooth'd  the  rough-cast  Moon's  imperfect  mould, 

And  comb'd  her  beamy  locks  with  sacred  gold: 

'  Be  thou,'  said  ho,  '  Queen  of  the  mouml^il  night !' 

And  OS  he  spake,  she  rose,  clad  o'er  in  light. 

With  thousand  Stars  attending  in  her  train. 

With  her  they  rise,  with  her  they  set  again. 

Then  Herbs  pcep'd  forth,  now  Trees  admiring  stood, 

And  smelling  flowers  painted  the  infant  wood; 

Then  flocks  of  Birds  through  the  glad  air  did  flee, 

Joyful,  and  safe  before  Man's  luxury, 

Singing  their  Maker  in  their  untaught  lays: 

Nay  the  mute  Fish  witness  no  less  his  praise ; 

For  those  he  made,  and  clothed  with  silver  scales, 

From  Minnows  to  those  living  islands.  Whales, 

Beasts,  too,  were  his  command ;  what  could  he  more  1 

Yes,  Man  ho  could,  the  bond  of  all  before ; 

In  him  he  all  things  with  strange  order  huri'd. 

In  him  that  Ml  abridgment  of  the  Worid ! 
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The  following  Ijrric,  also  from  the  same  poem,  in  which  David  spoake  of 
s  love  for  Saul's  daughter,  is  a  perfect  gem : — 

Awake,  awake  my  Lyre ! 
And  tcU  thy  silent  master's  humble  tale, 
In  sounds  that  may  prevail; 
Sounds  that  gentle  thoughts  inspire : 
Though  so  exalted  she, 
^  And  I  so  lowly  be, 

^  Tell  her,  such  dififerent  notes  make  all  thy  harmony ! 

Hark !  how  the  strings  awake ! 
And  though  the  moving  hand  approach  not  near, 
Themselves  with  awAil  fear 
A  kind  of  numerous  trembling  make : 
Now  all  thy  forces  try, 
Now  all  thy  charms  apply, 
Revenge  upon  her  ear  the  conquests  of  her  eye. 

Weak  Lyre!  thy  virtue  sure 
Is  useless  here,  since  thou  art  only  found 
To  cure,  but  not  to  wound; 
And  she  to  wound  but  not  to  cure: 
Too  weak  too  wilt  thou  prove 
My  passion  to  remove 
Physic  to  other  ills,  thou  'rt  nourishment  to  Love. 

Sleep,  sleep  again  my  Lyre ! 
For  thou  canst  never  tell  my  humble  tale 
In  sounds  that  will  prevail; 
Nor  gentle  thoughts  in  her  inspire; 
All  thy  vain  mirth  lay  by, 
Bid  thy  strings  silent  lie; 
Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre !  and  let  thy  master  die ! 

The  following  ode  on  the  death  of  Cowley's  college  companion,  Harvey, 
highly  imaginative,  and  abounds  in  tenderness : — 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  feariVil  night. 

Scarce  could  the  mom  drive  on  th'  unwilling  light. 

When  sleep,  death's  image,  left  my  troubled  breast. 

By  something  liker  death  possest 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow. 

And  on  my  soul  hung  the  dull  weight 

Of  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  bell  was  thati    Ah  met  too  much  I  know. 

My  sweet  companion,  and  my  gentle  peer. 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  unkindly  here, 
Thy  end  forever,  and  my  life  to  moani 

0  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone ! 
Thy  soul  and  body  when  death's  agony 

Besieged  around  thy  noble  heart, 

Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part 
Than  I,  my  dearest  fViend,  do  part  from  thee. 
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My  dearest  ArieDd,  would  I  had  died  for  theel 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  he. 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do, 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  I  walk  ahout  all  day, 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  hy 

Where  their  hid  treasures  liej 
Alas,  my  treasure's  gone !  why  do  I  stay  1 

He  was  my  fViend,  the  truest  fHend  on  earth; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  Join'd  our  hirth. 
Nor  did  we  envy  the  most  sounding  name. 

By  fHendship  given  of  old  to  fkme, 
None  but  his  breUiren  he,  and  sisters,  knew, 

Whom  the  kind  youth  preferred  to  me; 

And  ev'n  in  that  we  did  agree. 
For  much  above  myself  I  loved  them  too. 

Say,  (br  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights, 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights  1 
Till  the  Ledsean  stars,  so  fkm'd  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  fVom  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine, 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry; 
Arts  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine. 

Te  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say, 
Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  every  day  t 
Was  there  a  tree  about,  which  did  not  know 

The  love  betwixt  us  two  1 
Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  forever  fade; 

Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join 

And  Into  darksome  shades  combine ; 
JhA  as  the  grave  wherein  my  fViend  is  laid. 


To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  every  strain, 
Whilst  it  was  new,  and  warm  yet  fVom  the  brain. 
He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and  like  a  fViend 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  now,  my  muse,  Uiou  canst  not  me  delight; 

Be  this  my  latest  verse. 

With  which  I  now  adorn  his  hearse; 
And  this  my  grief,  without  thy  help  shall  write. 

His  mirth  was  the  pure  spirits  of  various  wit, 

Yet  never  did  his  Ood  or  ftiends  forget. 

And,  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  view, 

Retir'd  and  gave  to  them  their  due. 
For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  always  took, 
Though  his  own  searching  mind  before 
Was  80  with  notions  written  o'er, 
Ab  if  wise  naixiTQ  Yiaji  xnad)^  that  her  book. 
%  %  %  %  * 
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With  as  much  zeal,  deyoUon,  piety, 
He  always  liv'd  as  other  saints  do  die; 
Still  with  his  soul  severe  account  he  kept, 

Weeping  all  debts  out  ere  he  slept 
Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  lay 

Like  the  snn's  laborious  light, 

Which  still  in  water  sets  at  night, 
Unsullied  with  his  Journey  of  the  day. 

Wondrous  young  man,  why  wert  thou  made  so  good, 
To  be  snatcht  hence  ere  better  understood? 
Snatcht  before  half  enough  of  thee  was  seen ! 

Thou  ripe,  and  yet  thy  life  but  green! 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  their  last  sad  ikrewell 
-    But  danger  and  infectious  death, 

Maliciously  seized  on  that  breaUi 
Where  Ufe,  spirit,  pleasure,  always  used  to  dwell. 

EPITAPH  ON  THE  LlVma  AUTHOR. 

Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nest, 

Here  Cowley  sleeps;  here  lies, 
Scaped  all  the  toils  that  lifb  molest, 

And  its  superfluous  joys. 

Here,  in  no  sordid  poverty, 

And  no  inglorious  ease. 
He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 

Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 

The  little  earth,  he  asks,  survey: 

Is  he  not  dead  indeed  1 
'  Light  lie  that  earth,'  good  stranger,  pray, 

*Nor  thorn  upon  it  breed!' 

With  flowers,  fit  emblem  of  his  fame, 

Compass  your  poet  round ; 
With  flowers  of  every  fVagrant  name, 

Be  his  warm  ashes  crown'd! 

As  Cowley  holds  a  distmguished  position  among  the  prose  writers  of  this 
age,  and  has  ever  been  placed  at  the  head  of  those  who  first  cultivated  that 
clear,  easy,  and  natural  style  which  was  afterward  brought  so  nearly  to  per- 
fection by  Addison,  we  shall  here  introduce,  as  an  appropriate  specimen^  the 
following  account  of  himself : — 

OP  MYSELF. 

It  18  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself ;  it  grates  his  own  heart 
to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praiflo 
from  him.  There  is  no  danger  from  me  of  offending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my 
mind,  nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for  that  vanity.  It 
ii  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment,  that  they  have  preserved  me  from  being 
icandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  But  besides  that,  I  shall  here  speak 
of  myself  only  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  these  precedent  discourses,  and  shall  be 
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likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt,  than  rise  up  to  the  mttmition  of  moit  peo- 
ple. As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  past  life,  before  I  knew  or  wit 
capable  of  guessing  what  the  world,  or  glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natmal  af- 
fi^tions  of  my  soul  gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  as  some  plants  are  aid 
to  turn  away  from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  themselves,  and 
ble  to  man's  understanding.  Even  when  I  was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  n 
of  running  about  on  holydays,  and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  woot  to  steal  froB 
them,  and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one  oonqMa* 
ion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I  was  then,  too,  so  much  an  enemy  to 
constraint,  that  my  masters  could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  peraumsioQsor  eneoor- 
ag<|ments,  to  learn,  without  book,  the  conmion  rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  dis- 
pensed with  me  alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a  shift  to  do  the  usual  exeroR 
out  of  my  own  reading  and  observation.  That  I  was  then  of  the  same  mind  tiiat  I 
am  now  (which,  I  confess,  I  wonder  at  myself),  may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an 
ode  which  I  made  when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  w)is  then  pnnted, 
with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish ;  but  of  this  part  which  I 
here  set  down  (if  a  very  little  were  corrected),  I  should  hardly  now  be  mncb 
ashamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Not  fVom  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known. 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave: 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  busmess,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  night 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
*  Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 

For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fadmg  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  late. 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  ixi  clouds  hide  them;  I  l^ve  liv'd  to-day. 

Tou  may  fee  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  tho  poets  (for  the  oonchislon 
is  taken  out  of  Horace) ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of 
them  which  stamped  first,  or  rather  engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like 
letters  cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still  grow  pn^xxtkA- 
ably.  But  how  this  love  came  to  be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  qaestkA: 
I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with  sodi 
chimes  of  verse,  as  have  never  since  left  ringing  there :  fori  remember  when  I  began 
to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  ptrionr 
(I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  life  read  any  book  but  of 
devotion);  but  there  was  wont  to  lie  Spenser's  works ;  this  I  happened  to  fldl  iqwn, 
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ind  was  iDfinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  tlie  knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters, 
ind  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though  my  understanding  had 
ittle  to  do  with  all  this) ;  and  by  degrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance 
)f  the  numbers ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve  years 
>ld.  With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  went  t<» 
:he  university ;  but  was  soon  torn  from  thence  by  that  public  violent  storm,  which 
^ould  sufier  nothing  to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the 
)rincely  cedars,  to  me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have  befallen 
no  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it  into  the  fkmily  of  one  of  the  best  persons, 
ind  into  the  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world.  Now,  though  I  was 
lere  engaged  in  waysdnost  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life;  that  is,  into 
nuch  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a  daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  mil- 
tant  and  triumphant  (for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  Englisli  and  the  French 
xinrts) ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  cop- 
Irmation  of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination.  I  saw  plainly 
ill  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came  to  it;  and  that  beauty  which  I 
lid  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch 
n*  entice  me  when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  persons,  whom 
[  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be 
iked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I 
taw  many  ships  which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree  with 
ny  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though  I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good  company 
IS  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great  and  honourable  trust, 
:hough  I  eat  at  the  best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  sub- 
iistence  that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition,  in  banishment  and  public 
listresses ;  yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  school-boy's  wish  in  a  cop\ 
jf  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  from  his  mijesty'a  happy 
"estoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in  the  conntrj, 
^hich  I  thought  in  tliat  case  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  othersy 
«rho,  with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  extraordinary  for- 
!anes.  But  I  had  before  written  a  shrewd  prophecy  against  myself,  and  I  think 
Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in  the  elegance  of  it : 

Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war, 

Nor  at  the  Exchange  shall  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar^ 

Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise 

Which  thy  neglected  verse  does  raise,  &c. 

However,  by  the'  failing  of  the  forces  which  I  had  expected,  I  did  not  quit  the  de- 
sign which  I  had  resolved  on ;  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  corpus  ftrdUum,  without 
[naking  capitulations,  or  taking  counsel  of  fortune.  But  God  hragfas  at  man,  who 
Miys  to  his  soul,  Take  thy  case :  I  met  presently  not  only  with  many  little  incum- 
brances and  impediments,  but  with  so  much  sickness  (a  new  misfbrtune  to  me)  as 
nrould  have  spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mine.  Tet  I  do  neither 
repent  nor  alter  my  course ;  Non  ego  perfidum  dixi  sacramenium.^  Nothing  shall 
separate  me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so  long,  and  have  now  at  last  mar- 
licd ;  though  she  neither  has  brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quietly 
with  me  as  I  hoped  from  her. 

1 1  have  not  fidsely  sworn. 
2  L 
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Nee  YOB,  dulcissima  mnndi 


Nomina,  tos  musae,  libertas,  otia,  libri, 
Hortiqne,  Bylya^que,  anim&  remanente  relioqoam. 


Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you, 


Yon  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  best, 
You  muses,  books,  and  liberty,  and  rest; 
You  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  forsaken  be, 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 

From  Cowley,  who  has  occupied  our  attention  longer  than  we  had  de- 
signed, we  pass  to  notice  very  briefly,  Thomas  Stanley,  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, KaUierine  Philips,  and  Charles  Cotton ;  and  shall  then  dose  our 
present  remarks  with  the  justly  celebrated  John  Leyden. 

Thomas  Stanley,  the  learned  editor  of  -^Eschylus,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  knight,  of  Camberlow-Green,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was 
born  in  1625.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  linguist  and  philosopher. 
Ha\ing  successfully  pursued  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  taken  his  de- 
grees, he  afterward  became  incorporated  into  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
thence  passed  to  the  continent,  making  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
and  remaining  in  each  of  these  countries  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  per- 
fect himself  in  its  language.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law,  and  while  residing  there^  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Engan,  of  Flower,  in  the  ooimty  of  Northampton. 
He  did  not,  however,  suffer  this  change  in  his  condition  to  interfere,  in  the 
least  degree,  with  his  application  to  study,  but  persevered  with  such  unti- 
ring industry,  that,  wliile  yet  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age. 

Stanley's  first  serious  literary  performance  was  a  History  of  Philosophy^ 
*  containing  the  lives,  opinions,  actions,  and  discourses  of  the  philosophers  of 
every  sect.'  This  work  being  very  popular,  passed  through  four  editions  in 
English  in  comparatively  rapid  succession,  and  was  then  translated  into  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  published  at  Leipsicin  17 11.  The  account  of  the  Ori- 
ental learning  and  philosophy  with  which  it  concludes,  is  both  curious  and 
interesting,  and  has  often  received  the  conmaendation  of  learned  foreigners. 
He  next  published  his  -^Eschylus,  the  text  of  which  he  restored,  and  illus- 
trated it  with  so  much  learning  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  tlie  labor  he  bestowed  upon  it  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  chiefly  spent  in  editing  other  Graek  poets,  among  whom  wew 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  his  death  ooourredin  1678. 

The  greater  number  of  the  original  poems  of  Stanley  were  written  whik 
he  was  at  the  university;  and  they  are  remarkable  for  riehnefis  of  style,  of 
thought^  and  of  expTea&voi^  XkoxiL^  somewhat  tinctured  with  the  oonoettscf 
the  age.     The  foUovAng  ^e  «axioik!^^<^'^Y^^MX  ^l\^  9SS2Q^<cafi^\ — 


ft      « 
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THE  TOMB. 

When,  crael  fkir  one,  I  am  slain 

By  thy  disdam, 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  thy  scorn, 

To  some  old  tomb  am  borne, 
Thy  fetters  mnst  their  power  bequeath 
To  those  of  Death ; 

Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  bum. 
Like  monumental  fires  within  an  urn: 
Thus  freed  from  thy  proud  empire,  I  shall  proTe 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  than  LoTe. 

And  when  forsaken  lovers  come 

To  see  my  tomb. 
Take  heed  thou  mix  not  with  the  crowd, 

And  (as  a  victor)  proud. 
To  view  the  spoils  thy  beauty  made, 
Press  near  my  shade. 

Lest  thy  too  cruel  breath  or  name 
Should  ilm  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame. 
And  thou,  dcvour'd  by  this  revengefril  fire, 
His  sacrifice,  who  died  as  thine,  expire. 

But  if  oold  earth,  or  nuu'ble,  must 

Conceal  my  dust. 
Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 

Dumb  and  forgotten,  lie. 
The  pride  of  all  thy  victory 

Will  sleep  with  me; 

And  they  who  should  attest  thy  gloiy, 
Will,  or  forget,  or  not  believe  this  story. 
Then  to  increase  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest, 
Since  by  thine  eye  slain,  buried  in  thy  breait 


,r 


THE  LOSS. 

Tet  ere  I  go, 
Disdainfrd  Beauty,  thou  shalt  be 

So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fiing'st  away  with  me. 

A  faith  so  bright. 
As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  rust; 

So  firm,  that  lovers  might 
Have  read  thy  story  in  my  dust, 

And  crown'd  thy  name 
With  laur^  verdant  as  thy  youth, 

Whilst  the  shrill  voice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beauty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost. 
For  all  true  lovers,  when  they  find 

That  my  Just  aims  were  croft, 
Will  spMk  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 
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And  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thy  shrine, 

But  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith  to  faiths  as  fklse  as  thine. 

Yet,  if  thou  choose 
On  such  thy  freedom  to  bestow, 

Affection  may  excuse, 
For  love  ft'om  sympathy  doth  flow. 


Maroar£T,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Luca«, 
and  was  bom  about  1622.  She  early  evinced  a  fondness  for  literary  pur- 
suits, and  was  educated  with  the  greatest  care.  Ha\ing  been  appointed  one 
of  the  muds  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  consort  of  Charles  the  first,  she 
accompanied  die  queen  to  France,  and  at  Paris  married  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, in  1645.  The  marquis,  soon  after  their  marriage,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Antwerp,  and  there  his  lady  wrote  and  published,  in  1653,  a 
\'olume  entitled  Poems  and  Fancies,  Tlie  marquis  assisted  her  in  her 
compositions,  and  so  indefatigable  were  the  noble  pair,  that  they  filled 
nearly  twelve  volumes  folio,  with  plan's,  poems,  orations  and  philosophical 
discourses.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second^  the  marquis  and  his 
lady  returned  to  England,  and  lived  in  domestic  happiness  and  devoted 
loyalty  until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1673. 

As  a  poetess,  the  Duchess  possessed  invention,  knowledge,  and  imagina- 
tion, but  wanted  energy  and  taste.  The  Pastime  and  Recreation  <^  the 
Queen  of  Fairies  in  Fairy  Land^  is  her  most  popular  work.  The  following 
description  of  the  elvish  queen  is  extremely  fine : — 

She  on  a  dc\vy  leaf  doth  bathe, 
And  as  she  sits,  the  leaf  dotli  wave ; 
There  like  a  new-fkllcn  flake  of  snow. 
Doth  her  white  limbs  in  beauty  show. 
Her  garments  fair  her  maids  put  on, 
Made  of  the  pure  light  ft-om  the  sun. 

Mirtl I  and  Melancholy  are  also  very  fancifully  personified.     The  former  woos 
the  poetess  to  dwell  with  her,  promising  sport  and  pleasure,  and  drawing 
^  tlie  following  gloomy  but  forcible  and  poetical  sketch  of  her  rival  Melan- 
cholv : — 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 
She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 
Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small, 
Which  various  shadows  make  against  the  wall. 
She  loves  naught  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes. 
As  croaking  frogs  whoso  dwelling  is  in  lakes ; 
The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 
And  shrieking  owls  which  fly  i'  the  night  alone ; 
The  toWVng  "be\\»  -^^nnSbi  ^ox  >^^  ^<^%il  ro^g^  ^-^x 
A  mi\\,  vrYiCTe  i\xa\iVQS^B.V«t^  raxi  ^iXiwX\ 
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The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall, 

Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 

She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, 

And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight;  .  , 

In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 

She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

To  this  passage  we  add  the  picture  of  Melancholy's  dwellings,  as  drawn 
by  herself: — 

I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  son; 
Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 
In  summer's  hot  down  in  a  shade  I  lie; 
My  nuisic  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 
I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass ; 
In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 
Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospects  see, 
Some  bushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 
Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go. 
To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low; 
In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on, 
Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone ; 
Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within. 
Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure,  and  clear  from  sin ; 
And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace, 
Not  fill'd  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase ; 
I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  tVuitless  pleasures ; 
No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 
Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone. 
Yet  better  lov'd,  the  more  that  I  am  known; 
And  though  my  face  ill-favour'd  at  first  sight, 
After  acquaintance,  it  will  give  delight. 
RefVise  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be; 
Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

Katherine  Philips,  bom  in  1631,  was  a  worthy  contemporary  of  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  She  was  honored  with  the  praise  of  Cowley  and 
Dryden,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  a  Discourse  on  Friendship. 
This  amiable  lady  was  the  wife  of  James  Philips  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan, 
and  died  c^  the  small-pox,  in  the  year  1664.  Her  poetical  name  of  *  Orinda' 
was  very  popular  with  her  contemporaries ;  but  her  effusions  are  said  to  havev 
been  published  without  her  consent  The  following  lines  On  a  Country  lAft 
offer  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  productions  of  her  delicate  muse : — 

A  COUNTRY  LIEE. 

How  sacred  and  how  innocent 

A  country-lifb  appears. 
How  free  ft'om  tumult,  discontent, 

From  flattery  or  fears! 

This  was  the  first  and  happiest  life, 
When  man  enjoy'd  himself, 
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Till  pride  exchanged  peace  for  strife, 
And  happiness  for  pelf. 

>^    .  'Twas  here  the  poets  wore  inspired, 

^^    .  Here  taught  the  multitude; 

'  The  brave  they  here  with  honour  fir'd, 

And  civiliz'd  the  rude. 

The  golden  age  did  entertain 

No  passion  but  of  love : 
The  thoughts  of  ruling  and  of  gain 

Did  ne'er  their  fanciet  move. 

Them  that  do  covet  only  rest, 

A  cottage  will  suffice  : 
It  is  not  brave  to  be  possessed 

Of  earth,  but  to  despise. 

Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things, 

From  hence  our  peace  doth  flow; 
I  have  a  better  fkte  than  kings, 

Because  I  think  it  so. 

When  all  the  stormy  world  doth  roar, 

How  unconcerned  am  I! 
I  can  not  fear  to  tumble  lower, 

Who  never  could  be  high. 

Secure  in  these  unenvied  waUf, 

I  think  not  on  the  state, 
And  pity  no  man's  ease  that  fklls 

From  his  ambition's  height. 

Silence  and  innocence  are  safe; 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true. 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  laugh. 

That  do  the  world  subdue. 

The  name  of  Charles  Cotton  calk  up  a  number  of  pleasing  assodadons. 
It  is  best  known  from  its  piscatory  and  affectionate  union  with  that  of  good 
old  Izaak  Walton,  but  Cotton  was  a  cheerful,  witty,  accomplished  gentleman, 
and  only  wanted  prudence  to  have  made  him  one  of  the  leading  characteis 
of  his  day.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Cotton,  and  was  bom  in  Staf- 
fordshire, in  1630.  Hjs  &ther,  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1658,  left 
him  an  estate  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  near  the  river  Dove,  so  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  trout-&hing.  The  property  at  the  time  was  greatly  en- 
cumbered, and  the  poet  soon  added  to  its  burdens.  As  a  means  d  pro- 
curing relief,  therefore,  as  well  as  recreation.  Cotton  translated  several  works 
from  the  French  and  the  Itahan,  with  both  of  which  languages  he  seems  to 
have  been  critically  £uniliar.  Of  these  translations,  that  of  the  Essays  <^ 
Montaigne  was  dedicated  to  the  Marquii  of  TTftlifar^  and  was  of  such  rars 
excellence  as  to  receive  the  unqualified  approbation  of  that  learned  and  ac- 
complished nobleman. 
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In  1670,  when  forty  years  of  age,  Cottion  obtained  a  captain's  commission 
in  the  army ;  and  soon  ailer  made  a  fortunate  marriage  with  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Ardglass,  who  possessed  an  annual  income  of  fifteen  hundred    • 
pounds.     The  lady's  fortune  was,  however,  secured  firom  his  mismanage-;  ^1^ 
ment,  and  his  embarrassments  were  still  unrelieved ;  but  amidst  them  all^  : '  ^ 
his  happy,  careless  disposition  seems  to  have  enabled  him  to  study,  to  angle^* 
and  to  afford  delight  to  his  friends.    His  death  occurred  in  1687,  and  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  his  numerous  translations,  Cotton  published  several  burlesques 
and  travesties,  the  principal  of  which  was  Lucian  burlesqued  ;  or  the  Scoffer 
Scoffed.  He  wrote,  also,  some  copies  of  verses  full  of  genuine  poetry,  and 
as  a  poet,  he  may  properly  be  ranked  with  Marvell.  The  following  beauti- 
ful stanzas  were  addressed  to  Izaak  Walton  as  an  invitation  to  him  to  visit 
the  poet,  and  angle  with  him  in  the  Dove.  Though  Walton  was  at  that 
time  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  yet  the  invitation  seems  to  have 
been  accepted : — 

INVITATION  TO  IZAAK  WALTON. 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  clime, 

Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  tempests  roar, 
We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 

Has  been  of  many  years  before ; 

Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks 

The  chillest  blasts  our  peace  invade, 
And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 

Are  almost  navigable  made; 

Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improv'd 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  year, 
That  even  you,  so  much  belov'd, 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  us  here: 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  Is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose, 
That  in  a  better  clime  than  this, 

You,  our  dear  fViend,  have  more  repose; 

And  some  delight  to  me  the  while, 

Though  nature  now  does  weep  in  rain. 
To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile. 

And  happy  may  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 

We  live  to  see  another  May, 
We  '11  recompense  an  age  of  these 

Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

We  then  shall  have  a  day  or  two, 

Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadly  killing  fly. 


« 
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A  day  with  not  too  bright  a  beam ; 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  sun; 

A  soutlieru  gale  to  curl  the  stream; 

And,  master,  half  our  work  is  done. 

Then,  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait 

The  scaly  i)eople  to  betray. 
We  '11  i)rove  it  just,  with  treacherous  bait, 

To  make  the  prejiug  trout  our  prey ; 

And  think  ourselves  in  such  an  hour, 
Happier  than  those,  though  not  so  high, 

Who,  like  leviathans,  devour 
Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  Ay. 

This,  my  best  friend,  at  my  poor  home, 

Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme; 
But  then — should  you  not  deign  to  come, 

You  make  all  this  a  flattering  dream. 

John  Drydex,  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the  language,  and 
tlio  most  popular  poet  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  the  son  of 
Erasmus  Drydeu,  of  Tichmersh,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  bom  at  Ald- 
wincle,  m  tliat  county,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1631.  Ilis  early  studies 
were  pursued  as  king's  scholar  at  Westminster  school,  where  his  attain- 
ments seem  to  have  been  rather  solid,  than  brilUant,  as  he  did  not  leave  that 
school  until  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  elected  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Dry  den,  both  at  school  and  at  college,  had  occasionaUj 
indulged  his  poetic  vein,  and  on  one  occasion  traDskted  *  The  third  satire  of 
Persius,'  as  an  evening  exercise ;  but  hb  first  important  poetical  productioQ 
did  not  appear  until  1G58,  and  was  then  drawn  forth  in  the  form  of  heroic 
stanzas  on  the  death  of  Ohver  Cromwell.  The  ripeness  of  style  and  ve^ 
silication  of  these  stanzas,  indicated  the  future  excellence  of  the  author ;  and 
in  all  Waller's  poems  on  the  same  subject,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  such 
verses  as  the  following : — 

His  grandeur  he  doriy'd  from  heaven  alone, 
For  he  was  great  ere  Fortune  made  him  so ; 

And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun, 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  portend; 

Ho  had  his  calmer  hifloence,  and  his  mien 
Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 

» 

Dryden's  father  was  a  strict  Puritan,  and  he  himself  had  been  educated 
in  that  faith ;  but  when  monarchy  was  restored,  he  went  over  with  the 
tuneful  throng  who  welcomed  Charles  the  Second  to  England.  He  had  now 
done  with  the  Puritans,  and  was  pr^aied  to  write  poetical  addresses  to  the 
king  and  the  lord  chancellor.  The  amusements  of  the  drama,  which  had 
l>een  suppressed  during  the  commonwealth  and  the  administration  of  Crom- 
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well,  wero  re>ived  after  the  Restoration,  and  Dryden  became  a  candidate  for 
theatrical  laurels.  In  1662,  and  the  two  following  years,  ho  produced  The 
Wild  GcUlanty  The  Rival  Ladies^  and  The  Indian  Emperor ^  the  last  of  which 
was  very  popular.  Dry  den's  name  wa.s  now  conspicuous ;  and  in  1665  he 
married  the  Lady  Ehzabeth  Uoward,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire. 
The  marriage,  however,  added  neither  to  his  wealth  nor  his  happiness;  and 
the  poet  afterward  revenged  himself  by  constantly  inveighing  against  matri- 
mony. The  probabihty  is  that  his  literary  habits  deprived  his  wife  of  his 
society  to  an  extent  to  which  ladies  are  not  inclined  quietly  to  submit ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  she  petulantly  *  wished  to  be  a  book,  that  she  might  enjoy 
more  of  his  company,'  he  is  represented  to  have  ungallantly  replied,  *•  Be 
an  almanac  then,  my  dear,  that  I  may  change  you  once  a  year/  As  a 
farther  expression  of  his  contempt  for  the  female  sex,  he,  in  his  play  of  the 
Spanish  Friar ^  most  impolitely  stites,  that,  *  woman  was  made  from  the 
dross  and  refuse  of  a  man.'  Indeed,  all  Dry  den's  plays,  being  twenty-five 
in  number,  are  marked  with  tlie  indelicacy  and  gross  licentiousness  of  the 
age — vices  which  he  fostered  rather  than  attempted  to  check. 

In  1667,  Dryden  published  a  long  poem.  Annus  Mirabilis,  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  important  events  of  the  year  1666.  The  style  and  versifica- 
tion seem  to  have  been  copied  from  Davenant ;  but  Dr}^den's  performance 
fully  sustained  his  prenous  reputation.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Foesy,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  use  of  rhyme  in 
tragedy.  The  style  of  his  prose  is  easy,  natural,  and  graceful;  and  his 
thoughts  seem  to  have  flown  forth  without  an  apparent  effort  He  next 
undertook  to  write  for  the  king's  players  no  less  than  three  dramas  a  year, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  annually  three  hundred  pounds.  During  his 
engagement  with  the  king's  players,  he  was  made  poet-laureate  and  royal 
historiographer,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds.  These  were  golden 
days  for  the  poet ;  but  they  did  not  last  long.  Ilis  irritable  temper  and 
arrogant  disposition  involved  him  in  controversies  and  quarrels ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  in  order  to  mortify  him,  set  up  a  miserable  rhymster  by 
the  name  of  Settle,  as  his  opponent.  Diyden  was  also  successfully  ridiculed 
by  Buckingham,  in  his  '  Rehearsal.' 

These  instances  of  opposition  drew  forth  the  first  of  those  masterly  sa- 
tires which  have  immortalized  Dryden's  genius,  and  placed  his  name  among 
the  names  of  the  great  poets  of  the  language.  In  1681,  he  published  the 
satire  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  written  in  the  style  of  a  Scriptural  narra? 
tive,  the  names  and  situations  of  personages  in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to 
those  contemporaries  to  whom  the  author  assigned  places  in  his  poem.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  was  Absalom,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaft;esbury,  Achitophel ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  drawn  under  the  character  of  Zimri. 
The  success  of  this  bold  political  satire — ^the  most  vigorous  and  elastic,  the 
most  finely  versified,  varied,  and  beautiful,  that  the  English  language  can 
boast — was  almost  unprecedented.  Dryden  was  now  placed  above  all  his 
poetical  contemporaries;  and  he  soon  after  prolonged  the  feeUng  excited 
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against  Shaftesbury  in  a  poem  called  The  Medal,  a  Satire  CLgainst  SedidouL 
The  attacks  of  Shadwell,  a  rival  poet,  drew  from  Dryden  Mac-Flecknoe, 
another  satire,  even  more  vigorous  than  the  formtr,  but  not  so  refined  and 
delicate.  A  second  part  of  ^  Absalom  and  Achitophel*  was  published  in 
1684,  but  the  body  of  the  poem  was  written  by  Tate — ^Diyden  oontribating 
only  about  two  hundred  lines,  containing  highly  wrought  characters  of  Set- 
tle and  Shadwell,  imder  the  names  of  Doeg  and  Og. 

In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  second  part  of 
^  Absalom  and  AchitopheV  Dry  den  published  his  Beligio  Laiei,  a  poem 
written  to  defend  the  Church  of  England  against  the  dissenters ;  yet  with 
regard  to  revealed  religion,  evincing  a  decided  skeptical  spirit.  The  opening 
of  this  poem  is  singularly  solemn  and  majestic : — 

Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 

To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers, 

Is  Reason  to  the  soul;  and  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 

Not  light  us  here ;  so  Reason's  glinunering  ray 

Was  lent;  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear. 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere; 

80  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight, 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves,  in  supematoral  light 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  important  poem,  DrydenV  leligioiis 
doubts,  according  to  his  own  statement,  were  dispelled ;  and  that  he  might, 
in  future,  be  under  the  influence  of  what  he  considered  an  unerring  guide, 
he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith ;  this  change  of  his  reli^ous  views 
occurring  at  a  time  when  his  interests  would  be  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
his  becoming  a  Cathohc,  was  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  His  oondnot 
upon  this  important  occasion  is,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Jdmson 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  £Eurly  open  to  the  charge,  so  often  preferred  against 
him,  of  sordid  and  unprincipled  selfishness.  The  first  publk  fruita  ol  \m 
change  of  creed  was  his  allegorical  poem  of  the  Hind  and  Panther^  in 
which  the  main  argument  of  the  Romish  Church,  all  that  has  or  can  be 
said  for  tradition  and  authority,  is  fully  stated.  ^  The  wit  in  the  l^d  and 
Panther,'  says  Hallam,  *is  sharp,  ready,  and  pleasant;  the  reasoning  is 
sometimes  admirably  close  and  strong ;  it  is  the  energy  of  Bossuet  in  veree.* 
The  Hind  is  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Panther,  the  Churdi  of  Jgngiimyij 
while  the  Independents,  the  Quakers,  thib  Baptists  and  other  sects,  are  rep- 
resented as  bears,  hares,  boars,  and  other  animals.  The  obloquy  and  cen- 
sure which  Dryden^s  change  of  religion  entailed  upon  hhn,  are  alluded  to 
in  the  following  lines  of  this  poaniy  with  mofe  depth  of  feeling  than  he 
usually  evinced : — 

If  Joys  hereafter  must  be  purchased  here 
With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear, 
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Then  welcome  inAimy  and  public  shame, 

And  last,  a  long  fkrewcll  to  worldly  fame ! 

'Tis  said  with  ease,  bat,  oh,  how  hardly  tried 

By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied! 

0  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride ! 

Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise, 

And  what  thou  didst,  and  dost  so  dearly  prize, 

That  fkme,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice; 

'T  i»  nothing  thou  hast  given,  then  add  thy  tears 

For  a  long  race  of  unrepcnting  years : 

'T  is  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  g^ve; 

Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live: 

Tet  nothing  still;  then  poor  and  naked  come, 

Thy  Father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home. 

And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty  sum. 

The  Revolution,  in  1688,  deprived  Dryden  of  his  laureate ;  but  the  want 
of  an  independent  income  seems  only  to  have  stimulated  his  fisiculties,  and 
bis  latter  unendowed  years  produced  the  noblest  of  his  works.  Besides 
several  of  his  best  plays,  he  now  gave  to  the  world  his  versions  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  and  a  still  weightier  task — ^a  translation  of  Y irgiL  The  latter, 
however,  must  be  considered  the  least  happy  of  all  his  great  performances. 
Dryden's  want  of  sensibility  unfitted  him  to  translate  an  author  who 
abounds,  like  Virgil,  in  tenderness,  and  in  calm  and  serene  dignity.  This 
laborious  work  brought  the  poet  about  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  and  had 
he  compUed  with  the  wishes  of  Tonson,  his  publisher,  and  dedicated  it  to 
King  William,  he  would  doubtless  have  received  a  much  larger  sum. 

The  immortal  ode  to  St  Cecilia,  commonly  called  Alexander's  Feast^  was 
Dryden's  next  work ;  and  it  is  the  loftiest  and  most  imaginative  of  all  his 
oompositions.  ^  No  man,'  says  a  learned  and  acoomphshed  critic,  ^  has  ever 
qualified  his  admiration  of  this  noble  poem.'  In  1699,  he  published  his 
Fables^  for  which  he  received  three  hundred  pounds.  The  poet  was  now  in 
his  sixty-eighth  year,  but  his  fancy  was  brighter  and  more  prolific  than  it 
had  been  at  any  earlier  period  of  his  life ;  it  was  Uke  a  brilliant  sunset,  or  a 
river  that  expands  in  breadth,  and  fertilizes  a  wider  tract  of  country,  ere  it 
IS  finally  engulfed  in  the  ocean.  The  ^  Fables'  are  imitations  of  Boccacio 
and  Chaucer,  and  afford  the  finest  spedmens  of  the  author's  happy  versifi- 
cation. No  narrative  poems  in  the  language  have  been  more  generally 
read  and  admired  than  these  finished  productions.  They  shed  a  glory  on 
the  last  days  of  the  poet,  and  sweetly  embalm  the  remembrance  of  his  ge- 
nius. Dryden  died  on  the  first  of  May,  1700,  and  his  remains,  after  being 
embalmed,  and  lying  in  state  twelve  days,  were  interred,  with  great  pomp, 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  range  of  Dryden's  muse  embraced  almost  'every  variety  of  poetical 
composition.  Ho  was  not,  however,  in  all  equally  successfuL  His  dramas, 
though  we  occasionally  find  in  them  redeeming  passages,  are,  as  a  whole,  es- 
sentially and  utterly  bad.  For  character,  passion,  action,  or  interest,  we 
search  through  them  in  vain ;  and  it  is  only  surpriung  that  so  superior  a 
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mind  as  his  confessedly  was,  should  not  have  perceived  its  total  want  of  dn- 
iniitic  sympathy.  In  lyric,  in  didactic,  and  in  narrative  poetry,  his  genii^ 
shines  forth  with  almost  unparalleled  splendor.  His  odes  are  as  nearly 
j)erfect  as  any  odes  in  the  language ;  and  amongst  English  satirists  he  avu* 
pies  the  foremost  place  in  the  foremost  ranks.  The  satire,  notwithstandiug 
its  extreme  polish  and  splendor,  is  appalling,  and  tremendous.  It  ex- 
cites our  indignation  against  its  objects,  not  only  on  account  of  the  follies, 
or  faults,  which  it  imputes  to  them,  but  also  on  account  of  their  writh- 
ing beneath  the  infliction  of  so  splendid  a  weapon.  We  forget  the  oA 
fender  in  the  awfulness  and  majesty  of  the  power  by  which  he  is  crushed. 
Instead  of  shrinking  at  the  horror  of  the  carnage,  we  are  lost  in  admiratioD 
of  the  brilliancy  of  the  \ictory.  Like  the  lightning  of  heaven,  the  satire  of 
Dryden  throws  a  splendor  around  the  object  which  it  destroys.  He  W 
immortalized  the  persons  whom  he  branded  with  contempt ;  for  who  would 
liave  remembered  Shadwell,  if  he  had  not  been  handed  down  to  everlasting 
fame,  as  MacFlecknoe.  The  energy,  the  beauty,  the  power,  the  majesty,  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  style,  in  poetic  narration,  are  unrivalled.  His  versifica- 
tion is  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Pope,  and  his  other  succes- 
sors, the  noblest  and  the  most  perfect  in  the  language.  As  Milton  in  blank 
verse,  so  Dryden  in  the  heroic  rhjrmed  measure,  is  without  a  competitor  or 
even  an  approximator. 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
Tho  varTing  verse,  the  fVill  resoiinding  line, 
The  long  miyestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

The  following  extracts  are  introduced  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
noticed  the  author's  various  poems.  We  shall  not,  however,  present  an  en- 
tire scene  from  any  one  of  his  dramas,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  se- 
lecting a  few  striking  passages  from  different  plays. 

Love  is  that  madness  which  all  lovers  have; 

But  yet  'tis  sweet  and  pleasing  so  to  rave. 

'T  is  an  enchantment  where  the  reason  's  bound; 

But  Paradise  is  in  th'  enchanted  ground. 

A  palace  void  of  envy,  cares,  and  strife ; 

Where  gentle  hours  delude  so  much  of  life. 

To  take  those  charms  away,  and  set  me  free, 

Is  but  to  send  me  into  misery. 

And  prudence,  of  whose  cure  so  much  you  boast, 

Restores  those  pains  whieb  that  sweet  folly  lost. 

[Conquest  ef  Grenade] 

LOVE  AND  BEAUTY. 

A  change  so  swift  what  heart  did  ever  feel ! 
It  rushed  upon  me  like  a  mighty  stream. 
And  bore  me  in  a  mootot  ftr  from  shore. 
IVe  loved  away  myself;  In  one  short  hour 
Already  am  I  gone  an  age  of  passion. 
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Was  it  his  youth,  his  yalour,  or  success  *? 

These  might  perhaps  he  found  in  other  men. 

'T  was  that  respect,  that  tswtal  homage  paid  me ; 

That  fearfVil  love  which  tmnhled  in  his  eyes. 

And  with  a  silent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 

But  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said 

So  softly,  that  like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow, 

They  melted  as  they  fell. 

[Spanish  Friar.] 

mDNIGHT  AEPOSE. 

All  things  are  hush'd,  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead ; 

The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head, 

The  little  hirds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 

And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat; 

Even  lust  and  envy  sleep,  yet  love  denies 

Best  to  my  soul  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom, 

And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come, 

'Tis  sure  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  flght ;  [Nirise  wUhin.] 

They  break  the  truce  and  sally  out  by  night. 

[Indian  Emperor.] 

FEAR  OP  DEATH. 

Berenice,    Saint  Catherine. 

Ber.    Now  death  draws  near,  a  strange  perplexity 
Creeps  coldly  on  me,  like  a  fear  to  die : 
Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate. 
But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain  fate  1 

St.  Cath.    The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  show, 
And  wish  to  stay,  though  they  resolve  to  go. 

Ber.    As  some  faint  pilgrim,  standing  on  the  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er. 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground. 
Loath  to  wade  through,  and  loather  to  go  round  : 
Then  dipping  in  his  stafi*,  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is,  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back : 
Sometimes  resolved  to  fetch  his  leap;  and  then 
Runs  to  the  bank,  but  there  stops  short  again : 
So  I  at  once 

Both  heavenly  fkith  and  human  fear  obey ; 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 
For  this  blest  voyage  I  with  joy  prepare, 
Yet  am  asham'd  to  be  a  stranger  there. 

[T^annic  Lave.] 

ADAM  AFTER  THE  FALL. 

Adam.    Raphael.    Eve. 

Adam.    Heaven  is  all  mercy;  labour  I  would  choose; 
And  could  sustain  this  Paradisa  to  lose : 
The  bliss;  but  not  the  place.    'Here,'  could  I  say, 
'  Heaven's  winged  messenger  did  pass  the  day; 
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Under  this  pine  the  glorious  angel  stay'd:' 
Then  show  my  wondering  progeny  the  ihade. 
In  woods  and  lawns,  where'er  thoa  didst  appear, 
Each  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  bear. 
I,  with  green  turfs,  would  gratefVd  altars  ralaei 
And  heayen,  with  gums  and  oflfer'd  inoenae,  praise. 

Baj^.    Where'er  thou  art,  He  is,  th'  eteraal  mind 
Acts  through  all  places;  is  to  none  confined: 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  aboye, 
And  through  the  nnivennl  mass  does  move. 
Thoa  canst  be  nowbare  distant;  yet  this  place 
Had  been  thy  kingiy  mkt,  and  here  thy  race, 
From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 
To  reverence  thee,  and  see  their  native  home. 
Immortal  then,  now  sickness,  care,  and  age, 
And  war,  and  luxury's  more  direftil  rage, 
Thy  crimes  have  bcoog^t,  to  shorten  mortal  breath, 
With  all  the  mmMrons  ikmily  of  death. 

Adam.    The  deaths  thou  show'st  are  forced  and  fhll  of  strifb, 
Cast  headlong  fVom  the  precipice  of  life. 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent — no  painless  vaj 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  day  1 

Baph,    There  is — but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod, 
Which,  without  horror,  leads  to  death's  abode. 
Some  few,  by  temperance  taught,  approaching  slow, 
80  distant  fkte  by  easy  journeys  go ; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep. 

Adam,    So  noiseless  would  I  live,  such  death  to  find, 
Like  timely  fhiit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind. 
But  ripely  dropping  fh)m  the  sapless  bough, 
And,  dying,  nothing  to  myself  would  owe. 

Eve.    Thus  daily  changing,  with  a  duller  taste 
Of  lessening  joys,  I,  by  degrees,  would  waste : 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperceived  decay, 
And  steal  myself  fVom  life,  and  melt  away. 

[State  of  hmocenet,\ 

ALEXANDER'S  FEAST. 

'T  was  at  the  royal  feast,  fbr  Persia  won. 
By  Philip's  warlike  son: 
Aloft  in  awftil  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne: 
His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around, 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  boimd; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair; 
None  but  the  brave, 

l§(on!&  \rai  \}da  \n«n%  ^laiRsr^va  ^%  V^« 
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Timothens,  plac'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tiineAil  choir 

With  flying  fingers  tonch'd  the  lyre: 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Joto, 
Who  left  his  blissflil  seats  aboye^ 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love ! 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god: 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode^ 

When  he  to  fair  OlymplA  preM'dj 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  fareast, 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  corl'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  soT'reign  of  the  world. 
The  list'ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound ; 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around ; 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofk  rebound: 

With  ravish'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

-J, 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung, 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fkir,  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes : 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now,  give  the  hautbo}^  breath !  he  comes !  he  comes  I 
Bacchus,  ever  fkir  and  young, 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain : 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 

Rich  the  treasure 

Sweet  the  pleasure 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  Tahi: 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again: 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  dew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  bis  ardent  eyes; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  head,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
Ho  chose  a  moumfVil  muse. 
Soft  pity  to  infUse: 
He  sang  Darius  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate 
PaU'n,  fall'n,  fiiU'n,  fall'n, 
Fall'n  fVom  his  high  estate, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood: 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  boun^  flsd, 


• 


\ 
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*  ^ 


On  the  bare  earth  cxpos'd  he  Btf^ 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  hii  flfial 

With  downcast  look  the  JogflMi  victor  Mtte« 

Revolving  in  his  alter'd  Bool 
The  various  turns  of  fkte  bdov; 

And  now  and  then  %  fligh  he  itola, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  miglity  master  smil'd  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toll  and  trouble ; 
Uonour  but  an  empty  bubble; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  0  think  it  worth  enjoying ! 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain. 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again. 
At  length  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again; 

A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Hark!  hark!  the  horrid  sound 

Has  rais'd  up  his  head, 

As  awak'd  from  the  dead, 

And,  amazed,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge,  rowpge,  Timotheos  cries; 

Bee  the  Furies  arise; 

Bee  the  snakes  that  they  rear ! 

How  they  hiss  in  the  air, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  fVom  their  eyes! 

Behold  a  ghastly  band, 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand! 
These  arc  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 

And  unburicd  remain 

Inglorious  on  the  phiin; 

Give  the  vengeance  due 

To  the  valiant  crew: 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high! 
How  tkiQy  v^SxiV.  \o  \Xvft  PeTslan  abodes, 
And  gWlViVf^  \«i!i^«&  ^^  \2i\^v!c  \i^3K»Si%  ^a^\ 
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The  princes  applandi  with  a  f\irioiis  Joy ; 
And  the  kin^  seii'd  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy; 

Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  bis  prey, 
And,  like  anolher  Helen,  flr'd  another  Troy. 

Thus  long  ago, 

£re  heaving  billows  leamM  to  blow, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  flame; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature's  mother-wit  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 
Or  both  divide  the  crown: 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

CHARACTER  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophcl  was  first ; 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst: 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  coimsels  fit; 

Sairacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Uostless,  untix'd  in  principles  and  place ; 

In  power  unploas'd.  im|)atient  of  disgrace : 

A  tier}'  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Frcttod  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o'cr-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Pleas'd  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high, 

He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  bis  wit 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

AikI  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide; 

El&ic  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 

Refuse  his  age  the  necddil  honn  of  resti 

runisli  a  body  which  ho  could  not  piease ; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  easel 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won, 

To  that  unfeather'd  two-legged  thing,  a  son ; 

Got.  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try. 

And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate ; 

Besolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state: 

To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  broke. 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safbty  shook, 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke: 

Then,  seiz'd  with  fear,  yet  still  afibcting  fkme, 

U8uri>'d  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 

2M 
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So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  feustious  times, 
With  public  seal  to  cancel  private  Crimea; 
How  safb  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  irill ! 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known, 
Since  in  another's  goilt  they  find  their  own ! 
Tei  ikmo  deserved  no  enemy  can  gmdgc ; 
The  ftatesman  we  abhor,  yet  praise  the  judge. 
In  Imel's  court  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean, 
Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Bwifb  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 
With  virtues  only  proper  for  the  gown; 
Or  had  the  rankncss  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  seed ; 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ; 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 
Achitophcl,  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdain'd  the  golden  (Vuit  to  gather  fVee, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 


CHARACTER  OP  BUCKINGHAM 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land : 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ; 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be. 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  ev'ry  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long, 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ; 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Blest  madman!  who  could  every  hour  employ 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy, 

Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes; 

And  both,  to  show  his  Judgment,  in  extremes ; 

So  over-violent,  so  over-civil, 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art; 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert: 

Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late. 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate  ; 

He  laugh'd  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 

For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  (bll 

On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophcl ; 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 

He  left  not  faLClloiv,  but  of  that  was  leO. 
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THE  HIND  AND  PANTHER. 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd ; 

Without,  mispotted ;  innocent,  within ; 

She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 

Tet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and  hoandt, 

And  Scythian  shafts  and  many  twinged  wounds 

Aim*d  at  her  heart;  was  often  forced  to  fly, 

And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fhted  not  to  die. 

Panting  and  pensive,  now  she  ranged  alone, 

And  wander'd  in  the  kingdoms  once  her  own: 

Th|»  common  hunt,  though  Arom  their  rage  restrained 

By  lOYereign  power,  her  company  disdain'd, 

Grimi'd  as  they  pass'd,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 

Qave  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity. 

'Tis  true  she  bounded  by,  and  tripp'd  so  light. 

They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight: 

For  truth  had  such  a  fkce  and  such  a  mien. 

As  to  be  loy'd,  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fkirest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
Oh,  could  her  in-born  stains  be  wash'd  away, 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey ! 
How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  offend, 
Or  how  divide  the  fVailty  lW>m  the  friend  1 
Her  fiiults  and  virtues  lie  so  mix'd,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemned  nor  wholly  fVce ; 
Then  like  her  ii^ur'd  lion,  let  me  speak ; 
He  can  not  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  estranged  in  part, 
The  wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart: 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill, 
She  half  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  will. 
If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report. 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell, 
¥rho  just  dropt  half-way  down,  nor  lower  fbll  i 
So  pois'd,  so  gently,  she  descends  fttxn  high, 
It  seems  a  soft  dismission  fVom  the  sky. 


THEODORE  AND  HONORIA. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring  grore 

Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love : 

Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 

To  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by  night : 

There  he  discharg'd  his  fVicnds,  but  not  tb'  expense 

Of  fVequent  treats  and  proud  magniflccnco. 

He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 

From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge ; 

With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive; 

Ab  well  content  as  love  would  give  hhn  leave: 
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lie  would  have  ]!v'd  more  IVee ;  but  many  a  gncst, 
WIjo  could  forsake  the  fViend,  pursu'd  the  fcosL 

It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led, 
Rofore  his  usual  hour  he  lefl  his  bed; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  by  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind. 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find; 
T  was  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  stray'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play'd, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fkir. 
lie  wandcr'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went, 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summoned  him  to  duo  repast  at  noon, 
Dut  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid,  the  whispering  soimd 
Was  dumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread; 
A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled; 
Natux3  was  in  alarm;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem'd  threaten'd,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unus'd  to  (bar  ho  summon'd  all  his  soul, 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long:  for  soon  a  whu-lwind  rose  around, 
And  from  afar  ho  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for  aid, 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

Besides  contributing  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  English  writer  to  im- 
prove the  poetical  diction  of  his  native  tongue,  Dryden  performed  also 
essential  ser\'ico  of  the  same  kind  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  English 
prose.  Throwing  off,  still  more  than  Cowley  had  done,  those  inversions  and 
other  forms  of  Latin  idiom  which  abound  in  the  pages  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  he  speaks  in  the  language  of  one  addressing,  in 
("osy  yet  dignified  conversational  phraseology,  an  assemblage  of  polite  and 
well-educated  men.  Strength,  ease,  copiousness,  variety,  and  animation,  are 
the  predominant  qualities  of  his  style ;  but  the  haste  with  wliich  he  oODh 
posed  often  Ixtrayed  him  into  negligence,  and  even  carelcssnesB  in  the  Mh 
struction  of  his  sentences.  Notwithstanding  this  defect^  however,  to  the 
prose  of  Dryden  may  be  assigned  the  foremost  place  among  the  specmuiii 
which  can  be  furnished  of  vigorous  and  genuine  idiomatic  ^^gl^h.  lbs 
following  brief  specimen,  though  &r  firom  being  one  of  his  happiest  prooio 
productions,  is  sufficient  to  justify  these  remarks : — 
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LAMPOOX. 

In  a  word,  that  former  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
lampoon,  is  a  dangerous  sort  of  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawAil.  We  have 
no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men.  It  is  taking  flrom  them  what  we 
can  not  restore  to  them.  There  are  only  two  reasons  for  which  we  may  be  permitted 
to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  promise  that  they  can  always  justify  us.  The  first 
is  revenge,  when  wo  have  been  affronted  in  tlie  same  nature,  or  have  been  any  ways 
notoriously  abused,  and  can  make  ourselves  no  other  reparation.  And  yet  we  know, 
that,  in  christian  charity,  all  ofionces  are  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon 
for  those  which  we  daily  commit  against  Almighty  God.  And  this  consideration  has 
often  made  mo  tremble  when  I  was  saying  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain  coii- 
dition  of  the  forgiveness  which  we  beg,  is  the  pardoning  of  others  the  offences  they 
have  done  to  us ;  for  which  reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the  commission  of  that 
fault,  even  when  I  liave  been  notoriously  provoked.  Let  not  this,  my  lord,  pass  for 
Tanity  in  mo,  for  it  is  truth.  More  libels  have  been  written  against  me  than  almost 
any  man  now  living ;  and  I  had  reason  on  my  side  to  have  defended  my  own  inno- 
cence. I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which  I  have  wholly  given  up  to  the  critics :  let  them 
nse  it  as  they  please :  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more  favourable  to  me ;  for  interest 
and  passion  will  lie  buried  in  another  age,  and  partiality  and  pnyudlce  be  forgottcu. 
I  speak  of  my  morals,  which  have  been  sufficiently  aspersed:  that  only  sort  of  repu- 
tation ought  to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to  mo.  But  let  the  world  witness 
for  me,  that  I  have  been  often  wanting  to  myself  in  that  particular:  I  have  seldom 
answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was  in  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  ene- 
mies :  and,  being  naturally  vindictive,  have  suffered  in  silence,  and  possessed  my  soul 
In  quiet. 

Any  thing,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man  speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion, 
is  still  too  much ;  and  therefore  I  will  waive  this  subject,  and  proceed  to  give  the 
second  reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when  he  writes  against  a  particular  person ; 
and  that  is,  when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance.  All  those,  whom  Horace  in  his 
Satires,  and  Persius  and  Juvenal  have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy, 
are  wholly  such.  It  is  an  action  of  virtue  to  make  examples  of  vicious  men.  They 
may  and  ought  to  be  upbraided  with  their  crimes  and  follies,  both  for  their  amend- 
ment, if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for  the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from 
fklling  into  those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely  punished  Sn  the  persons 
of  others.  The  first  reason  was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this  second  is 
absolutely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform :  but  how  few  lampooners  are  now  living 
who  are  capable  of  this  duty !  When  they  come  in  my  way,  it  is  impossible  some- 
times to  avoid  reading  them.  But,  good  God !  how  remote  they  are,  in  common 
justice,  ftom  the  choice  of  such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of  satire !  And 
how  little  wit  they  bring  for  the  support  of  their  injustice !  The  weaker  sex  is  their 
most  ordinary  theme ;  and  the  best  and  fkircst  are  sure  to  be  the  most  severely 
handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who  are  prosperously  unjust  are  entitled  to  pangyric ; 
but  afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed  with  all  manner  of  reproaches ;  no  decency 
ii  considered,  no  fulsomeness  is  omitted ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dullness  can 
Wpptj  it;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ;  a  barrenness  of  good  sense  and 
sntertainment.  The  neglect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of 
scribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where  there  is  no  wit;  no  impression  can  be 
made  where  there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude :  they  are  like  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural  season ;  the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is 
spoiled  with  rankness ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  is  laid  along,  and  little 
of  good  income  and  wholesome  nourishment  is  received  into  the  bams.  Tills  is 
tlmoBt  a  digression,  I  confess  to  your  lordship ;  but  a  Jul  Indignation  forced  it  from 
me. 
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THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON — TIIE  EARL  OF  DORSET — SIR  CHARLES  SEDLET — THE 
EARL  OF  ROCHESTER — THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM — MATTHEW  PRIOR — ^JOHN 
FOlfFRET — JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

THE  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  was  a  period  fraught  with  e\il  and 
danger  to  all  the  sober  restraints,  the  decendes,  and  the  domestic 
yhtiieB  of  life.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  poetry  should  suffer  in  the 
genoal  deterioration ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  some  of  the  most  ein- 
inenl  lAi  of  the  age  prostrated  the  noble  attribute  of  poetic  genius  to  the 
base  pvposeB  of  vice  and  hcentiousncss.  Unfortunately,  too,  many  of  tlie 
most  prominent  members  of  tlie  ^  Merry  Monarch's'  court,  were  noblemen 
whose  influence  over  the  hterature  of  the  age  was  such  as  to  enable  tliem 
to  control,  in  a  great  measure,  its  entire  tone  and  spirit.  Of  these,  Ros- 
common, Dorset,  Sedley,  Rochester,  and  Buckingham  occupy  the  foremost 
rank. 

WsNTWORTH  DiLLoy,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1633. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Stratford,  and  after  having 
passed  the  years  of  his  childhood  in  his  native  country,  was  removed  to  the 
EarFs  seat  in  Yorkshire,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall,  aflerward 
bishop  of  Norwich,  by  whom  he  was  so  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  as  to  be  able  to  write  in  that  language  with  classical  accuracy  and 
elegance.  When  the  cloud  of  civil  strife  began  to  gather  over  England,  and 
the  Earl  of  Stratford  was  singled  out  for  an  impeachment,  young  Dillon 
was,  by  the  advice  of  the  lord  primate  Usher,  sent  to  finish  his  education  at 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  learned  Bochart. 
He  afterwards  travelled  over  much  of  the  continent,  and  at  liome  remained 
until  he  had  acquired  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  that 
he  was  frequently  taken  for  a  native  of  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Roscommon  returned  to  England,  and  was  re- 
cei?ed  by  Charles  the  Second,  who  made  him  captain  of  the  band  of 
penrioners,  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Unfortunately,  in  the  gaycties  of 
that  corrupt  age,  he  was  tempted  to  indulge  a  violent  passion  for  gaming ; 
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in  consequence  of  which  he  frequently  hazarded  his  life  in  duels,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  his  moderate  fortune.    A  dispute  with  the  Lord  Pri?y 
Seal,  about  part  of  his  estate,  oompelled  him  to  revisit  his  native  countiy,      , 
where  he  had  de»gned  to  remain ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  English  court, 
and  the  friendships  which  he  had  there  contracted,  finally  induced  him  to 
return  to  London.     Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  made  master  of  the  hotse 
to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  married  the  lady  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Burlington.     Roscommon  was  now  settled  in  life ;  and  though      i 
still  addicted  to  the  vice  of  gambling,  yet  he  found  time  to  cultivate  his 
taste  for  literature,  and  to  produce  a  poetical  J^««ay  on  Translate  Verity  a 
translation  of  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry,'  and  some  minor  poems.    He  also 
planned,  in  conjunction  with  Dryden,  a  scheme  for  refining  the  English  kn-    '{ 
guage,  and  fixing  its  standard.     But  while  he  was  meditating  on  this  and 
similar  topics  connected  with  literature,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James 
the  Second,  threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  state  of  alarm ;  and  Roeoommon, 
dreading  the  result,  prepared  to  retire  to  Rome,  saying, — *'  It  was  best  to 
sit  near  the  chimney  wheA  the  chamber  smoked.'    An  attack  of  the  gout^ 
however,  prevented  his  departure,  and  he  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1684,  in  the  fifty-«econd  year  of  his  age.    '  At  the  moment  in  whidi 
he  expired,'  says  Johnson,  ^  he  uttered,  with  an  energy  of  vcnoe  that  ex- 
pressed the  mofii  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  ovm  versioii  cf  ^Dies 
L^': — 

My  Qod,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end ! 

Roscommon's  ^  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,'  is  his  only  production  which 
may  be  said  to  elevate  him  above  mediocrity.  Li  it  he  inculcates,  in  didac- 
tic poetry,  the  rational  principles  of  translation  pieviously  laid  down  by 
Cowley  and  Denham ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  renurt,  that  though  liilUm's 
^  Paradise  Lost'  had  then  been  published  only  four  years,  Roaoommon  no- 
tices the  sixth  book  of  that  great  poem  for  its  sublimity.  Diydon  has 
heaped  on  this  poet  the  most  lavish  praise,  and  Pope  has  said  that  ^  every 
author's  merit  was  his  own ;'  but  posterity  has  not  confirmed  these  judg- 
ments. Roscommon  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  Denham — el^ant 
and  sensible,  but  cold  and  imimpassioned.  We  subjoin  a  single  passage 
from  his  *'  f^ay  on  Translated  Verse,'  and  his  version  of  the  '  Dies  Ire.' 

CAUTION  AGAINST  FALSE  PRIDE. 

On  sore  foundations  let  yonr  fkbric  rise, 

And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise} 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts, 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts ; 

Which  through  tho  whole  insensibly  must  pass 

With  vital  heat,  to  animate  the  mass. 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame, 

And  bright  as  heaven,  ftoai  whence  the  blessing  came. 
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But  few— 0  few!  soula  fVee-ordain'd  by  flite, 
The  race  of  gods  haye  reach'd  that  envied  height 
No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crimei 
By  heaping  hills  on  hills,  can  hither  climb : 
The  grisly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 
^neas  entrance,  till  he  knew  hii  guide. 
How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall, 
Whose  pride  would  soar  to  heayen  without  a  call 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'T  will  cost  you  dear  before  he  's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ! 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet ! 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear: 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail  mighty  Maro!  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame. 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse: 
The  Muse  initracts  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the  Muse. 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadAil  day. 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay, 
As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind, 

When  the  strict  Judge,  who  would  be  kind, 

Shall  have  fbw  venial  faults  to  find ! 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound, 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound. 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise. 

Behold  the  pale  offender  rise, 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 

Then  shall,  with  universal  dread, 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read, 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne; 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known, 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

0  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake. 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  1 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy's  unexhausted  spring. 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring. 


^t  - 
♦  .* 

r 
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■ 

Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost, 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  bo  lost 
In  stonns  of  guilty  terror  tost. 


Praitimte  my  contrite  heart  I  rend, 
BIy  Ck)d,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end ! 

Well  may  they  curse  their  lecond  breftth, 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death. 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind, 
Let  guilty  man  compassion  find. 

Charles  Sackvxllx,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  a  direct  descendant  from  Thomas 
Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  was  bom  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
1637.  He  received  his  education  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  a 
private  tutor,  after  which  he  travelled  upon  the  continent,  passing  most  of  his 
time  in  Italy,  whence  he  retunied  to  England  just  before  the  Restoration. 
He  soon  after  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  might  have  shone 
conspicuously,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  politics  of  the  times ;  but  he  un- 
fortunately lived  in  an  age  when  pleasure  was  more  in  fashion  than  business, 
and  he  applied  his  talents  rather  to  looks,  conversation,  gallantry,  and  the 
fashionable  excesses  of  Charles's  court,  than  to  the  more  important  pursuits 
of  a  statesman.  In  the  first  Dutch  war,  he  went  a  volunteer  under  the  Duke 
<^  York ;  and  the  night  before  the  naval  engagement,  in  which  Opdam,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  was,  with  all  his  crew,  blown  up,  he  wrote  a  song,  which  is 
his  best  composition,  and  which  Prior  pronounced,  *  one  of  the  prettiest 
songs  that  ever  was  made.'  On  his  return  from  the  war,  Dorset  was  made 
a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  the  Second ;  and  on  account  of  his  rare 
accomplishments  and  distinguished  politeness,  was  frequently,  sent  by  that 
monarch,  on  embassies  of  compliment  into  France.  When  William  and  Mary 
came  into  power,  Dorset  was  made  lord  chamberl^n  of  the  household ;  and 
as  his  office  obliged  him  to  take  Uie  king's  pension  from  Dryden,  it  is  said 
that  he  allowed  him  an  equivalent  out  of  his  own  estate. 

Dorset  was  a  very  liberal  patron  of  the  wits  of  that  age,  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  promoting  their  interest.  He  introduced  Butler's  *  Uudibras'  to 
the  notice  of  the  court,  was  consulted  by  Waller,  and  almost  idolized  by 
Dryden.  Hospitable,  generous,  and  refined,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  in- 
cense which  was  heaped  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  are 
trifling,  a  few  satires  and  songs  making  up  the  catalogue.  They  are  elo- 
quent, and  sometimes  forcible ;  but  when  a  man  like  Prior  writes  of  them, 
that  ^  there  is  a  lustre  In  his  verses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  Claude  Lorraine's 
landscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  that  gross  adulation  of  rank 
and  &shion  which  disgraced  the  literature  of  the  age.  Dorset  died  at  Bath,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  J  auuary ,  V\  0^  ^ Vci  \i^  «y^N^w>C\<^*Ccv  ^<i»x .  To  the  following  song 
we  have  already  alluded,  aiid'v<i\ii\2KA\M»\X.«&\5M^\*AX."^«^^         — 
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SONG. 

(  WriUen  at  sea^  1665,  the  night  before  an  engagement  in  Ike/rst  Dutch  itar.) 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land,  ' 

We  men  at  sea  indite; 
Bat  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too. 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  &  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 
And  fill  our  empty  hrain ; 
•  Tot  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind. 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Then,  if  we  write  not  hy  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind: 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  hy  wind : 
Our  tears  we  11  send  a  speedier  way ; 
The  tide  shall  hring  them  twice  a-day. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

The  king  with  wonder  and  surprise, 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  they  did  of  old : 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  fioods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stairs. 

With  a  fa,  dec. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Qoree: 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who  've  left  their  hearts  behind! 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
'Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Or  who 's  our  friend,  or  who  's  our  foe. 

With  a  fli,  &c. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away. 

We  throw  a  merry  main ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play\ 

Bat  why  should  we  Vu  ^tuk 
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Each  other*s  ruin  thus  pursue? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Bat  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away; 
While  you,  regardless  of  our  woe, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play: 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  tkn. 

With  a  fk,  6ui. 

When  any  mournful  tuno  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note, 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  caro  ^ 

For  being  so  remote : 
Think  then  liow  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tones  were  played. 

With  a  fli,  &c 

In  justice,  you  can  not  refVisc 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness : 
All  those  designs  arc  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  weVe  told  you  all  our  lovet, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears, 
In  hopes  Uiis  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears; 
Let  's  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fU  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Sir  Chables  Seuley,  one  of  the  brightest  satellites  of  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  and  was  bom  at  Aylesford, 
Kent,  in  1639.  At  seventeen  years  of  ago  ho  became  a  fellow-commoner  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  college  life,  he 
retired,  after  passing  a  year  or  two  at  his  studies,  without  a  degree,  to  his 
native  county,  where  ho  remained,  apparently  unoccupied,  until  the  Restoi^ 
atioD.  As  soon,  however,  as  that  important  event  occurred  ho  went  to 
London  in  order  to  join  the  general  jubilee  ;  and  at  once  commenced  wit, 
courtier,  poet,  and  ^lant.  He  was  so  much  admired  for  his  taste  and  ele- 
gance, that  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  among  the  poete ;  and  no  perfi)rm- 
ance  was  either  applauded  or  condemned  tiU  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  given 
judgment  upon  it.  His  popularity  and  influence  induced  the  king  to  ask 
him,  jestingly, '  if  he  had  not  obtained  from  Nature  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's 
viceroy?' 

Sodley*B  career  at  comtI  >^^^,lot«ie(ia<&^^^\%^\^r^'s^^  almost  without  a 
pArallel ;  but  it  cost  Tam  tii^  «.2jcn&»  o^  \sb^  ^\aXfc^\i\&>ixai^%sA>s».\aiiK^ 
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In  more  advanced  years,  however,  ho  thoroughly  reformed ;  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament,  and  actively  assisted  to  bring  about  the  Revolution.  King 
James  had  had  an  intrigue  with  Scdley's  daughter,  and  created  her  Count- 
ess of  Dorchester — ^a  circumstance  which  greatly  exasperated  the  poet 
against  the  court  '  I  hate  ingratitude,'  said  he,  *  and  as  the  king  has  made 
my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will  eudoavor  to  make  lus  daughter  a  queen^ — 
alluding  to  the  Princess  Mary,  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Sedley's  con- 
versation was  highly  prized,  and  he  lived  to  delight  his  friends  with  it  till 
nearly  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.     His  death  occurred  in  1701. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  a  much  more  voluminous  writer  than  any  other 
of  his  noble  contemporary  wits.  His  works  comprise  two  octavo  volumes, 
and  consist  of  plays,  translations,  songs,  and  occasional  poems.  His  songs 
are  light  and  graceful,  with  a  more  studied  and  feUcitous  diction  than  is 
seen  in  any  other  of  the  court  poets.  One  of  his  best,  '  Ah,  Chloris  I  oould 
I  now  but  sit,^  is  found  in  his  play,  The  Mulberry  Garden^  and  has  dien 
been  published  as  the  composition  of  the  Scottish  patriot,  Duncan  Forbes,  of 
Culloden.    It  is  as  follows : — 

SONG. 

Ah,  Cbloris!  conld  I  now  but  sit 

As  nnconcern'd  as  when 
Your  infknt  beauty  could  begot 

No  happiness  or  pain. 
When  I  this  dawning  did  admh«, 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  tho  rising  fire 

Would  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine; 
Age  fVom  no  fkcc  takes  more  away, 

Than  youth  conceal'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prcst, 
So  love  as  unperceiv'd  did  fly, 

And  centered  in  my  breast. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew- 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  fUvour'd  you, 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employed  the  utmost  of  his  art — 

To  make  a  beanty,  she. 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  tho  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Roch- 
ester, and  was  bom  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1647.  He  was  educated  in  class- 
ical Utcratnre  at  Burford  iree-school,  and  there  acquired  the  Latin  language 
to  such  perfection,  that  till  his  death  he  retained  the  keenest  relish  for  it» 
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beauties.  In  1659,  he  was  admittc-d  a  nobleman  of  Wadbam  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1661,  was,  by  special  dispensation,  created  master  of  arts  in 
convocation.  Rochester,  after  he  left  the  university,  travelled  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  England  became  connected  with  the 
(»urt,  and  soon,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  '  blazed  out  bis 
youth  and  his  health  in  la\ish  voluptuousness,'  and  died  from  physical 
exhaustion  aad  decay,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1680,  before  he  had 
reached  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  Rochester  was  the  most 
profligate.  His  intrigues,  his  low  amours,  and  disguises,  his  erecting  a  stage 
and  playing  the  mountebank  on  Tower-hill,  and  his  having  been  five  years 
in  a  state  of  inebriety,  are  circumstances  well  known,  and  even  admitted  by 
himself  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  domestic  letten^  which  were 
recently  published,  show  him  in  a  totally  different  light — tender,  playful 
and  alive  to  all  the  affecUons  of  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  son.  His  le- 
])entance  itself  says  much  for  the  natural  character  of  the  unfortunate  proffi- 
gate.  If  we  may  judge  fi-om  the  memoir  left  by  Dr.  Buniet|  who  was  his 
lordsliip^s  spiritual  guide  on  his  death-bed,  it  was  sincere  and  unreaervad. 
We  may  therefore,  without  hesitation^  regard  Rochester  as  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate men  whose  \ices  are  less  the  effect  of  an  inborn  tendency,  than  of 
external  corrupting  circumstances.  It  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  said  of 
him,  that  *  nothing  in  his  life  became  him  hke  the  leaving  it' 

Rochester's  poems  consist  chiefly  of  light  effusions,  thrown  oflf  without 
apparent  labor.  Many  of  them  are  so  very  licentious  as  to  be  unfit  for 
[>ublication ;  but  in  one  of  these,  he  has,  in  one  line,  happily  hit  off  the 
character  of  Charles  the  Seqpnd : — 

A  merry  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor. 

Rochester's  songs,  of  which  the  two  that  follow  are  but  fair  specimens,  are 
exceedingly  sweet  and  musical : — 

SONG. 

Wliilo  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaze, 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing, 
In  raptures  of  a  blcss'd  amaze, 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin ; 
'Tis  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring, 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  love. 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you'd  forego, 

Tour  slave  from  death  removing,  • 

Let  mo  your  art  of  charming  know, 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  loving. 
But  whether  life  or  death  betide, 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure; 
The  victor  lives  with  empty  pride, 

The  vanquish'd  die  with  pleasure. 
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CONSTANCY. 

I  can  not  change  as  others  do, 

Though  you  unjustly  scorn; 
Since  that  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  you, 

For  you  alone  was  bom. 
No,  Phillis,  no ;  your  heart  to  move 

A  surer  way  I'll  try; 
And,  to  revenge  my  slighted  love, 

Will  still  love  on,  will  still  love,  on,  and  die. 

When  kiird  with  grief  Amyntas  lies, 

And  you  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpitied  rise, 

The  tears  that  vainly  fall; 
That  welcome  hour  that  ends  tliis  smart 

Will  then  begin  your  pain, 
For  such  a  fhithful,  tender  heart 

Can  never  break,  can  never  break  in  vain. 

The  followipg  letters,  the  one  to  his  wife,  and  the  other  to  his  son,  will 
ever  be  read  with  deep  interest ;  as  confirmatory  of  the  tenderness  of  his 
domestic  relations : — 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  news  from  you,  and  I  think  it  very  good  when  I  hear  you 
are  well ;  pray  be  pleased  to  send  me  word  what  you  are  apt  to  be  pleased  with,  that 
I  may  show  you  how  good  a  husband  I  can  be ;  I  would  not  have  you  so  formal  as  to 
Judge  of  the  kindness  of  a  letter  by  the  length  of  it,  but  believe  of  every  thing  that 
it  is  as  you  would  have  it. 

Tis  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  entirely  happy ;  but  to  bo  kind  is  very  easy,  and  that  is 
the  greatest  measure  of  happiness.  I  say  not  this  to  put  you  in  mind  of  being  kind 
to- me;  you  have  practiced  that  so  long,  that  I  have  a  joyful  confidence  you  will 
never  tbrget  it ;  but  to  show  that  I  myself  have  a  sense  of  what  the  methods  of  my 
life  seem  so  utterly  to  contradict,  I  must  not  be  too  wise  about  my  own  follies,  or 
else  this  letter  had  been  a  book  dictated  to  you,  and  published  to  the  world.  It 
will  be  more  pertinent  to  tell  you.  that  very  shortly  the  king  goes  to  Newmarket, 
and  then  I  shall  wait  on  you  at  Adderbury ;  in  the  mean  time,  think  of  any  thing 
you  would  have  me  do,  and  I  shall  thank  you  for  the  occasion  of  pleasing  you. 

Mr.  Morgan  I  have  sent  in  this  errand,  because  he  plays  the  rogue  here  in  town 
so  extremely,  that  ho  is  not  to  be  endured ;  pray,  if  he  behaves  himself  so  at  Ad- 
derbury, send  me  word,  and  let  him  stay  till  I  send  for  him.  Pray,  let  Ned  come 
up  to  town ;  I  have  a  little  business  with  him,  and  he  shall  be  back  in  a  week. 

Wonder  not  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  all  this  while,  for  it  was  hard  for  me 
to  know  what  to  write  upon  several  accounts ;  but  in  this  I  will  only  desire  you  not  to 
be  too  much  amazed  at  the  thoughts  my  mother  has  of  you,  since,  being  mere  im- 
aginations, they  will  as  easily  vanish,  as  they  were  groundlessly  erected ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  ¥riU  make  it  my  endeavour  they  may.  What  you  desired  of  me  in  your 
other  letters,  shall  punctually  have  performed.  You  must,  I  think,  obey  my  mother 
in  her  oommands  to  wait  on  her  at  Aylesbury,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter.  I  am 
veiy  doll  at  this  time,  and  therefore  think  it  pity  in  this  humour  to  testify  myself 
to  you  any  farther ;  only,  dear  wife,  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

Rochester. 

Run  away  like  a  rascal,  without  taking  leave,  dear  wife ;  it  is  an  impolite  way  of 
proceeding,  which  a  modest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.    I  have  left  yon  a  prey 
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to  yonr  own  imigliiftUoDi,  amoDgst  my  relations — ^the  vorst  of  damDatioiu;  but 
there  Mill  come  an  hour  of  deliverance,  till  when  may  my  mother  be  merdfbl  to 
you ;  80 1  commit  yon  to  what  shall  ensue,  woman  to  woman,  wife  to  mother,  in 
hopes  of  a  fhtnro  appearance  in  glory.  The  small  share  I  oonld  spare  yon  oat  oC 
my  pocket,  I  have  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs.  Bowse.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  wiH 
return  you  more :  pray,  write  as  often  as  you  have  leisure  to  your 

R0CH£8T£E. 

I  hope,  Charles,  when  you  receive  this,  and  know  that  I  have  sent  this  gentleman 
to  be  yom*  tator,  you  will  be  very  glad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of  you,  and  be  very 
grateful,  which  is  best  shown  in  being  obedient  and  diligent.  You  are  now  grown 
big  enough  to  be  a  man,  and  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  for  the  way  to  be  truly  wise 
Is  to  serve  Qod,  learn  your  book,  and  observe  the  instructions  of  your  parents  first, 
and  next  your  tutor,  to  whom  I  have  entirely  resigned  you  for  this  seven  years,  and, 
according  as  you  employ  that  time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  forever ;  bat 
I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to  think  you  will  never  deceive 
me ;  dear  child,  learn  your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall  see  what  a  father  I 
will  be  to  you.  You  shall  want  no  pleasure  while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may 
be  so  are  my  constant  prayers. 

BoCHEfiTER. 

John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  descended  from  a  long 
series  of  illustrious  ancestors,  and  was  bom  in  1649.  His  Mher,  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave, died  in  1658,  when  Sheffield  was  only  nine  years  of  age;  and 
the  young  lord  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  governor  to  be  brought  up 
and  educated.  He,  however,  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
that  he  soon  relieved  his  tutor  of  his  charge,  and  at  an  age  not  exceeding 
twelve  years,  resolved  to  educate  himself.  Such  a  purpose  formed  at  so 
early  an  age,  is,  in  itself^  extraordinary  ;  and  being  suocessfiilly  prosecuted, 
it  imparts  a  lesson  of  sound  instruction.  Through  his  own  personal  eflbrts, 
Sheffield  early  became  an  accomplished  scholar ;  and  his  literary  aoquisitionB 
are  the  more  wonderful,  as  they  were  made  during  the  tumult  of  a  military 
hfo,  or  the  gayety  of  a  court.  He  accompanied  Prince  Rupert,  as  a  volunteer, 
in  the  second  Dutch  war ;  and  in  order  to  become  an  accomplished  soldier 
he  afterward  served  a  campaign  in  the  French  army,  under  Marshal  Turenne. 
Having  signalized  himself  in  various  commands  abroad,  Sheffield,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Charles 
the  Second ;  and  on  the  accession  of  James  the  Second  to  the  crown,  he 
became  a  member  of  that  monarch's  privy  council.  He,  however,  acqui- 
esced in  the  Revolution,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  cabmet  coundl 
of  William  and  Mary,  with  an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
Sheffield  was  a  distinguished  fiivorite  with  Queen  Anne,  who,  after  the 
ascended  the  throne,  heaped  favors  upon  him  with  a  very  lavish  hand 
Opposed  to  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  he  continued  actively  engaged 
in  public  affairs  tiU  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February,  1721. 

Sheffield  was  the  author  of  several  poems,  among  which  are  an  Suay  m 
Satire,  and  an  Essay  on  Poetry^  the  latter  of  which  should,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  his  principal  performance.    It  is  written  in  the  heroic  couple^ 
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ind  in  all  probabiHtj  suggested  Pope^s  ^Essay  on  Oritidiab.'  It  is  of  the 
ityle  and  order  of  merit  of  Denham  and  Roscommon — ^plain,  pen|Mcaoii8, 
ind  sensible,  but  contains  little  of  true  poetry.  We  subjoin  the  following 
ixtract : — 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 

Natare's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well ; 

No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  high, 

As  sacred  and  soul-moving  poesy: 

No  kind  of  work  requires  so  nice  a  touch, 

And  if  well  finish'd,  nothing  shines  so  much. 

But  heaven  forhid  we  should  be  so  profane 

To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name. 

'Tia  not  a  flash  of  fiuncy,  which,  sometimes 

Daczling  our  minds,  sets  off  the  slightest  rhymes ; 

Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done: 

True  wit  is  everlasting  like  the  sun, 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  clond  retir'd, 

Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir'd. 

Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound 

Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harshness  wound. 

Are  necessary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts ; 

And  all  in  vain  these  superficial  parts 

Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole ; 

Without  a  genius,  too,  for  that's  the  soul: 

A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughouti 

As  that  of  nature  moves  the  world  about ; 

A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit, 

Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit ; 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown, 

Describing  all  men,  but  describ'd  by  none. 

Where  dost  thou  dwell  1  what  caverns  of  the  bndtt 

Can  such  a  vast  and  mighty  thing  contain  1 

When  I  at  vacant  hours  in  vain  thy  absence  mount, 

0  where  dost  thou  retire  1  and  why  dost  thou  tetan^ 

Sometimes  with  powerful  charms,  to  hurry  me  away 

From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the  day  1 

Ev'n  now  too  far  transported,  I  am  fitin 

To  check  thy  course,  and  use  the  needAil  rein. 

As  all  is  dullness  when  the  flmcy's  bad. 

So  without  judgment  fkncy  is  but  mad: 

And  judgment  has  a  boundless  influence, 

Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words  or  sense, 

But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men: 

Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen ; 

Reason  is  that  substantial  usefliil  part 

Which  gains  the  head,  while  V  other  wins  the  hesr*. 

Fh>m  the  noble  poets  who  have  thus  far  oocupied  our  attention  during  the 
iresent  remarks,  we  proceed  to  notioe  Prior,  Pomfret,  and  Swift,  by  whom 
ire  shall  be  fairly  mtroduced  to  the  literary  age  of  Queen  Anne. 

Matthew  Prior  belongs  to  that  extraordinary  class  of  men  whose  mental 
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energy  is  sufficient  to  triumph  over  the  disadvantages  of  an  ohscure  cmgin, 
and  finally  to  rise  to  eminence.    He  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  and  was  bom 
at  Wimbome,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1664.     His  father, 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  during  the  childhood  of  the  future  poet  and 
statesman,  left  him  in  the  care  of  an  imcle  who  was  a  vintner,  near  Charing 
Cross,  and  who  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  him  with  a  tendemeM  truly 
patemaL    At  a  proper  age  he  sent  him  to  Westminster  school,  then  imder 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby ;  but  not  being  in  circumstanoes  to 
extend  his  education  beyond  that  of  the  school,  he  took  him,  after  he  had 
become  well  advanced  in  hterature,  to  his  own  home  to  idd  him  in  ^e 
business  of  the  inn.     Here  he  was  accidentally  found  by  the  Earl  of  Doiset, 
that  celebrated  patron  of  genius,  reading  Horace ;  and  with  his  proficiency 
the  nobleman  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  at  once  undertook  the  care, 
and  assumed  the  expense,  of  his  academical  education.    Prior,  in  the  ei^t- 
eenth  year  of  his  age,  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  soon  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments.     He  was  made  a  bachelor 
of  arts  m  1686,  and  soon  after  produced,  in  conjunction  with  Charks 
Montague,  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  in  ridicule  of  Dryden's 
*  Hind  and  Panther.'    The  Earl  of  Dorset  did  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
forget  the  poet  that  he  had  snatched  from  obscurity ;  but  invited  him  to 
London,  and  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  ambassador  to  the  Hague.     In  this  capacity  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  King  William,  who  appointed  him  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.    In  1607,  Prior  was  appcnnted  sec- 
retary to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  was  presented  with  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  the 
lords  justices.     During  the  following  year  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Versailles ;  and  after  some  other  temporary  honors  and  appoint- 
ments, was  made  a  commissioner  of  trade.    In  1701,  Prior  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  representative  for  the  borough  of  East-Grimstead, 
and  abandoning  his  former  friends,  the  Whigs,  joined  the  Tories  in  impeaching 
Lord  Somers.     This  came  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  Prior ;  for  the 
charge  against  Somers  was,  that  he  had  advised  the  partition  treaty,  in 
which  treaty  the  poet  himself  had  acted  as  agent  He  evinced  his  patriotkm, 
however,  by  afterward  celebrating,  in  verse,  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ba- 
millies.  When  the  Whig  government  was  at  length  overturned,  Prior  became 
attached  to  Harley's  administration,  and  went  with  Lord  BolinglHX>ke  to 
France,  in  1711,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.     He  hved  in  Paris  in  great 
splendor,  was  a  favorite  of  the  French  monarch,  and  enjoyed  all  the  honors 
of  ambassador. 

Prior  returned  to  London  in  1715,  and  the  Whigs  being  again  in  office, 
he  was  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  aocusation 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  held  clandestine  conferences  with  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  though,  as  he  justly  replied,  no  treaty  was  ever  made  without 
private  interviews  and  preliminaries.    The  Whigs  were  indignant  at  the 
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graceful  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  Prior  only  shared  in  the  culpability  of  the 
goyemment  The  able  but  profligate  Bolingbroke  was  the  master-spirit  that 
prompted  the  humihating  concession  to  France.  After  being  kept  in  con- 
finement during  two  tedious  years,  the  poet  was  at  length  released  without 
even  tibe  form  of  a  trial  He  had,  in  the  interval,  written  his  poem  of 
Alma;  and  being  now  left  without  any  other  support  than  that  Which  he 
deriyed  from  his  fellowship  of  St  John's  College,  he  continued  his  studies, 
and  produced  his  Solomon,  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works.  He  had  also 
recourse  to  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  from  which 
he  realized  the  handsome  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds.  An  equal  amount 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  old  age  was  thus 
amply  provided  for.  He  was  now  ambitious  only  of  comfort  and  private 
enjoyment  These,  however,  he  did  not  long  possess ;  as  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1721,  soon  followed  his  retire- 
ment 

The  works  of  Prior  embrace  odes,  songs,  episUes,  epigrams,  and  tales, 
and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  style  and  subject  His  largest  poem, '  Solo- 
mon,' is  of  a  serious  character,  and  was  regarded  by  the  author  as  his  best 
production.  It  is  certainly  the  most  moral,  and  perhaps  the  most  correctly 
mitten ;  but  the  tales  and  lighter  pieces  of  Prior,  are,  in  our  judgment,  his 
lumpiest  efforts.  In  these  he  displays  that  ^  charming  ease'  with  which  he 
embellishes  all  his  poems,  added  to  the  Uvely  illustration  and  colloquial 
humor  of  his  great  model,  Horace.  No  poet,  perhaps,  ever  possessed,  in 
greater  perfection,  the  art  of  graceful  and  fluent  versification,  than  Prior. 
His  narratives  flow  on  like  a  clear  stream,  without  a  single  fidl,  and  interest 
us  by  their  perpetual  good-humor  and  vivacity,  even  when  they  wander  into 
metaphysics,  as  in  ^  Alma,'  or  into  licentiousness,  as  in  his  Tales,  His  ex- 
pression is  choice  and  studied,  abounding  in  classical  allusions  and  images, 
but  without  any  air  of  pedantry  or  constraint  Like  Swift,  he  loved  to  ver- 
sify the  conmion  occurrences  of  life,  and  relate  his  personal  feelings  and  ad- 
ventures ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  dean's  bitterness  or  misanthropy,  and  em- 
ployed no  stronger  weapons  of  satire  than  raillery  and  arch  allusion.  He 
sported  on  the  surface  of  existence,  noting  its  foibles,  its  pleasures,  and  its 
eccentricities,  but  without  the  power  of  penetrating  into  its  recesses,  or  evok- 
ing the  higher  passions  of  our  nature.  He  was  the  most  natural  of  artifi- 
cial poets — a  seeming  paradox,  yet  as  true  as  the  old  maxim,  that '  the 
perfection  of  art  is  the  concealment  of  art'  The  following  specimens  suffi- 
ciently exemplify  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  author  to  which  wo 
have  alluded : — 

THE  GARLAND. 

The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose, 
The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fkir, 
The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  rose, 
To  deck  my  chanmog  Chloe's  hair. 
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At  mom  the  nymph  youchsATd  to  plice 
Upon  her  brow  the  yariooB  wreath; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  fkce. 
The  floent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day, 
And  every  nymph  and  ahepherd  said, 
That  in  her  head  tbtiy  looked  more  gay 
Than  glowing  in  thebr  native  bed. 

XTndress'd  at  evening,  when  she  fbond 
Their  odonrs  lost)  their  oolonrs  past^ 
She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  gronnd 
Her  garland  and  her  eyes  aha  oaat 

That  eye  diQpp'd  sense  distinct  and  dear, 
Aa  any  muse's  tongae  could  speak, 
When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ban  trickliiy  down  her  beauteous  cheek. 

BtoemMing  wbal  I  knew  too  well, 
My  love,  my  lilb,  said  I,  explain 
This  change  of  humour ;  prithee  tell — 
That  fklli^g  tear— what  does  it  meani 

She  sigh'd,  she  anil'd ;  and  to  the  flowers 
Pointing,  the  lovely  moralist  said. 
See,  friend,  in  some  fbw  fleeting  hours, 
Bee  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one ; 
At  mom  both  flomish  bright  and  gay, 
Both  fkde  at  evenhig,  pale,  and  gone. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

Interr'd  beneath  this  marble  stone. 

Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 

While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 

Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run; 

If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  f^ll. 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came. 

And  found  this  couple  Just  the  same. 

They  walk'd  and  ate,  good  folks:  What  the&l 

Why,  then  they  walked  and  ate  again ; 

They  soundly  slept  the  nig^t  away; 

They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day. 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother; 

They  seem'd  Just  tallied  fbr  each  other. 

Their  Moral  and  Eoonomy 

Most  perfbctly  they  made  agree; 

Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound, 

Kor  trespass'd  on  the  other's  ground. 

Not  &me  liox  CAittrax^  \^«3  t«^t^^\ 
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He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did; 

Her  maids  she  neither  prais'd  nor  chid : 

So  every  aenrant  took  his  course, 

And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  wone. 

SlothAil  disorder  flll'd  his  stable, 

And  sluttish  plenty  de<^'d  her  table. 

Theor  beer  was  stroog,  their  wine  was  port; 

Their  meal  was  lai^,  their  grace  was  short 

They  gave  the  poor  the  renmant  meat, 

Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 

And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 

For  which  they  daim'd  their  Sunday*!  dut, 

Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know, 

So  never  made  themselves  a  foe, 

No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend, 

So  never  rais'd  themselves  a  friend. 

Nor  cherished  they  relations  poor, 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store ; 

Nor  bam  nor  house  did  they  repair, 

That  might  oblige  their  Aiture  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded; 

They  neither  vranted  nor  abounded. 

Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 

At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy, 

When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made. 

If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 

Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried. 

Whoever  either  died  or  married. 

Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 

Whoever  was  depos'd  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise, 

They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise ; 

Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear, 

They  led— a  kind  of— as  it  were ; 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  car'd,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  cried ; 

And  so  they  liv'd,  and  so  they  died. 

FOE  BfY  OWN  MONUBiKNT. 

As  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  prevention. 
Matt,  alive  and  hi  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  care: 
For  delays  are  unsafb,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  never  ftilfllled  by  his  heb:. 

Then  take  MaU's  word  fbr  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid; 
That  the  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye ; 
Yet  credit  but  lightly  what  more  may  bo  said, 
For  we  fiatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  Ue. 

Yet  counting  as  fiu:  as  to  fifty  his  years, 

His  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are; 

High  hopes  he  conceived,  and  he  smot\vei'd.  ^^ftX  tK«x%^ 

In  aUth  party-coloxff'd,  \a2d  p\«iVQTO,\A^  ^««< 
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Nor  to  buBiness  a  dmdge,  nor  to  &ction  a  alave, 
He  strove  to  make  int'rest  and  freedom  agree; 
In  public  employments  industrioos  and  grave, 
And  alone  with  his  friends,  Lord !  how  merry  was  he. 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot, 
'  Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust; 

And  whirl'd  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about, 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dost 

This  verse,  little  poliah'd,  tengh  mighty  sincere. 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view; 
It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here. 
And  DO  mortal  yet  knows  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fiecoe  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway, 
So  Matt  may  be  kill'd  and  his  bones  never  found ; 
"Mm  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea, 
So  Blatt  may  y«t  dimoe  to  be  hang'd  or  be  drown'd. 

If  his  bones  Be  In  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fiy  in  air. 

To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  same ; 

rif  passing  thou  giv'tt  him  a  smile  or  a  tear, 
cares  not — ^yet  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fkme. 


EPITAPH  EXTEMPORE. 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave, 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 
Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  claim  higher. 

John  Pompret,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  was  bom  at  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  in  1667.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  d^ree  in  1684, 
but  did  not  proceed  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  until  1698.  On  leaving 
the  university  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  rector  of  Maiden,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, with  an  immediate  prospect  of  preferment ;  but  Compton,  bbhop 
of  London,  had  conceived  unjustly  the  idea  that  Pomfret's  poem,  7^  Choice^ 
conveyed  an  inmioral  sentiment,  and  refbsed,  therefore,  to  institute  him  into 
a  living  of  considerable  value  to  which  he  had  been  presented.  Detained  for 
a  long  time  in  London  by  the  circumstanoes  connected  with  this  unfertonate 
aflEEur,  Pomfret,  in  1703,  to^k  the  small-pox,  and  soon  after  died. 

The  works  of  this  amiable  ill-fated  author  consist  of  occasional  poems,  and 
some  Pindaric  Essays;  but  his  only  production  now  popular  is  'TTie 
Choice.'  This  has  alwap  been  a  favoiuite  with  that  class  of  readers  whose 
literaiy  pursuits  have  no  higher  object  than  their  own  amusement  It  ei- 
lubits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to  conunon  notions  and  equal  to  conmion  ex- 
pectations ;  and  *  The  Choice'  has,  therefore,  been  perhaps,  as  frequently 
read  as  any  other  poem  in  the  language.  To  these  brief  remarks  we  add 
the  following  extract : — 
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FROM  THE  CHOICE. 

If  Heaven  the  grateAil  liberty  would  give 

That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  live ; 

And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend, 

In  blissful  ease  and  satisfkction  spend; 

Near  some  fkir  town  I'd  have  a  private  seat, 

Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great; 

Better  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood ; 

On  this  side  fields,  on  that  m  neighbouring  wood. 

It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 

But  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain. 

Methinks  'tia  nauseous ;  and  I'd  ne'er  endure 

The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 

A  little  garden  grateful  to  the  eye, 

And  a  cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by; 

On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 

Of  shady  limes  or  sycamores  should  groir. 

At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  plae'd 

Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authon  grac'd : 

Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 

Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines; 

Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too. 

Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew : 

He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines, 

In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins, 

Must  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel; 

His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  express'd  so  well : 

With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 

Esteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 

In  some  of  these  as  fancy  should  advise, 

I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise ; 

For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 

Than  those  in  pleasing  useAil  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 

That  I  might  live  genteelly,  but  not  great ; 

As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend ; 

A  little  more,  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 

Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 

Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  should  taste  of  mine ; 

And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were, 

Should  be  reliev'd  with  what  my  wants  could  spare ; 

For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 

Should  be  retum'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

A  iVugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 

With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread ; 

Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more, 

To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 

Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 

Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 

But  what  's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong. 

And  the  bright  himp  of  life  continue  long, 

I'd  Areely  take,  and,  as  I  did  possess. 

The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bleat. 
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Jonathan  Swift,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  was  dft- 
soended  from  a  wry  ancient  fiimily,  and  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Dublm  on 
the  thirtieth  of  Novemljer,  1667.     His  father  was  steward  to  the  society  of 
the  King*s  Inuj^,  but  died  in  abject  poverty  before  the  l»rth  of  his  dkdo- 
guLshed  son.     HLs  mother,  a  lady  of  Leicestershire,  possessed  no  other  for- 
tune than  a  trifling  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  ;  and  the  future  poet 
was,  therefore,  from  liis  infimcy,  thrown  upon  the  bounty  of  his  uncle,  who, 
though  kind  and  benevolent,  had  little  to  bestow  upon  his  destitute  nepbev. 
The  circumstances  of  want  and  dependence  with  which  Swift  was  eariy 
£imiliar,  seemed  to  have  sunk  deep  into  his  haughty  soul,  and  ocHitribated 
much  toward  the  formation  oi  hb  future  character.     '  Bom  a  posthumou 
child,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, '  and  bred  up  an  object  of  charity,  he  early 
adopted  the  custom  of  observing  his  birthday  as  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but  of 
Horrow,  and  of  reading,  when  it  annually  occurred,  the  striking  passage  of 
Scripture  in  which  Job  laments  and  execrates  the  day  upon  which  it  was 
said  in  his  father's  house  '  that  a  man  child  was  bom." 

When  six  yeiirs  of  age  Swift  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Kilkenney, 
and  in  liis  fourteenth  year  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Ilis  mind  had  now  become  somewhat  awakened  to  the  beauties  of  history 
and  poetry,  and  to  those  objects  he  devoted  himself  to  the  neglect  of  academic 
learning,  in  coiLsequence  of  which  he  was,  at  the  expiration  of  four  yean, 
refused  his  bachelor's  degree.  Stung  ^-ith  this  dLsgracc,  ho  resolved  from 
that  time  to  study  ^ht  hours  a  day,  and  he  persevered  in  this  resolution 
for  seven  years.  In  1688,  when  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  bis  age.  Swift 
was,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Godwin,  deprived  of  the  meagre  support 
which  that  kind  uncle  had  been  able  to  extend  to  him ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  repaired  to  Leicester,  where  his  mother  then  resided,  to  consult  her 
respecting  the  future  course  of  his  life.  She  recommended  him  to  seek  the 
advice  and  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple,  as  that  nobleman  had  maniel 
one  of  her  distant  relatives.  Temple  received  him  with  much  kindness,  and 
uldmately  became  so  much  pleased  with  his  conversation  that  he  detained 
him  in  lua  house  two  years.  Here  Swift  met  King  William,  and  from  the 
kindness  and  frimiliarity  of  the  monarch's  treatment  of  him,  he  was  led  to  in- 
dulge hopes  of  preferment ;  the  fulfillment  of  which,  however,  was  new 
realized. 

Ill  1602,  Swifb  repaired  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  master's 
degree ;  and  having  obtained  this  distinctioo,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  establish- 
ment of  Sir  William,  and  take  orders  in  the  Irish  Church.  He  procured  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the  diooess  of  Connor,  but  soon  became  disgusted  wTth 
the  life  of  an  obscure  country  clergyman  with  an  income  of  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  lie  therefore  rehnquished  his  living  at  Kilroot,  and  retuned 
to  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Temple,  at  Moor-park.  Temple  died  in  16M, 
and  Swift  embraced  an  opportunity  which  soon  after  offered,  of  accompany- 
ing Lord  Berkeley  into  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  From  this 
nobleman  he  obtained  the  recUny  of  Aghar,  and  the  \icaniges  of  Lancet 
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and  Rathveggan ;  to  which  was  afterward  added  the  prebend  of  Dnnlavin ; 
all  of  which  however,  made  his  income  only  about  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  In  1701,  Swift  became  a  political  writer  on  the  side  of  ^e  Whigs ; 
and  on  his  subsequent  visit  to  England,  he  associated  intimately  with 
Addison,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot.  In  1710,  conceiving,  and  perhaps  justly 
that  he  was  neglected  by  the  ministiy,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Whigs,  and 
united  with  Harley  and  the  Toiy  administration.  He  was,  of  course,  re- 
oeived  with  open  arms ;  for  he  carried  with  him  strong  weapons  for  party 
war&re — ^irresistible  and  unscrupuloiis  satire,  steady  hate,  and  a  dauntless 
spirit  From  his  new  allies,  he  received,  in  1718,  the  deanery  of  St 
Patrick's,  in  Ireland,  which  was  the  highest  point  in  church  dignity  that  he 
ever  attained. 

With  the  return  of  Swift  to  Ireland  is  connected  the  development  of  some 
of  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  his  Ufe.  During  his  residence  at  Moor- 
park,  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Hester  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  steward ;  and  on  his  sctUcment  in  Ireland,  that  lady,  ac- 
companied by  another  female  of  middle  age,  went  to  reside  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. Her  future  life  became,  from  that  period,  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Swift^  and  he  has  immortalized  her  imder  the  name  of  Stdla,  All 
this  is  poetic,  and  so  far  pardonable ;  but,  unfortunatelyi  while  residing  in 
London,  he  had  engaged  the  affections  of  another  young  lady,  Esther  Van- 
homrigh,  who,  under  the  name  of  Vanessa^  rivalled  Stella  in  poetical  celeb- 
rity, and  in  personal  misfortune.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  this  young 
lady  and  her  sister  retired  to  Ireland  where  they  possessed  a  small  property 
near  Dublin.  Human  nature  has,  perhaps,  never  before  or  since  presented 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  such  transcendant  powers  involved  in  such  a  piti- 
able labyrinth  of  the  affections.  His  pride  or  ambition  led  him  to  postpone 
indefinitely  his  marriage  with  Stella,  to  whom  he  was  early  and  ardently 
attached ;  and  he  dared  not  afterward,  with  manly  sincerity,  declare  his  sit- 
nation  to  Vanessa,  when  this  second  victim  avowed  her  passion.  His  ms 
flattered  that  a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  beauty  and  accomplishments,  sig^iad  ix 
'  a  gown  of  forty-four,'  and  he  did  not  stop  to  weigh  the  consequences.  Hie 
removal  of  Vanessa  to  Ireland,  as  Stella  had  done  before,  to  be  near  the 
presence  of  Swift — ^her  irrepressible  passion,  which  no  coldness  or  neglect 
could  extinguish — her  life  of  deep  seclusion,  only  chequered  by  his  occa- 
sional visits,  each  of  which  she  commemorated  by  planting,  with  her  own 
hand,  a  laurel  in  the  garden  where  they  met — ^her  agonizmg  remonstrances, 
when  all  her  devotion  and  offerings  had  failed,  are  touching  beyond  expres- 
sion. *  The  reason  I  write  to  you,'  she  says,  *  is  because  I  can  not  tell  it  to 
you,  should  I  see  you.  For  when  I  begin  to  complain,  then  you  are  angry ; 
and  there  is  something  in  your  looks  so  awful,  that  it  strikes  me  dimib. 
O I  that  you  may  have  so  much  regard  for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may 
touch  your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  Uttle  as  ever  I  can.  Did  you  but  know 
what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it  would  move  you  to  forgive  me,  and  believe 
that  I  can  not  help  telling  you  this,  and  live.* 
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To  a  lady  thus  agitated  and  engrossed  with  the  strongeat  pasdon,  how 
cruel  must  have  seemed  the  following  return  of  Swift : — 

Cadenus,  common  forms  apart, 

In  every  scene  had  kept  his  heart; 

Had  sighed  and  languished,  vowed  and  writ 

For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit ; 

But  books,  and  time,  and  state  aflkirs, 

Had  spoiled  his  fluldonable  airs; 

Ho  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve, 

But  understood  not  what  was  love: 

His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 

A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 

That  innocent  delight  he  took 

To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book, 

Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 

In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 

The  tragedy  continued  to  deepen  as  it  approached  its  dose.  Eight  yeazs 
had  Vanessa  nursed  in  sohtudc  the  hopeless  attachment.  At  length  she 
wrote  to  Stella^  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  her  and 
Swift ;  and  the  latter,  obtaining  the  fatal  letter,  rode  instantly  over  to  Mar- 
ley  abbey,  the  residence  of  the  unhappy  Vanessa.  'As  he  entered  the 
apartment,*  to  adopt  the  picturesque  language  of  Scott  used  in  recording  the 
scene,  *  the  sternness  of  his  countenance,  which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  ex- 
press the  stronger  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  with  such  terrw 
that  she  could  scarce  ask  whether  he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  bj 
flinging  a  letter  on  the  table ;  and  instantly  leaving  the  house,  mounted  hiB 
horse,  and  returned  to  Dublin.  When  Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only 
found  her  own  letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death-warrant  She  sunk  at 
once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  delayed  yet  cherished  hopes  whidi 
had  so  long  sickened  her  heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wrath  of  him 
for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them.  How  long  she  survived  this  last 
interview  is  uncertain,  but  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few 
weeks.'  Even  Stella,  though  ultimately  united  to  Swift,  dropped  into  the 
grave  without  any  public  recognition  of  the  tie,  the  marriage  being  secretly 
performed  in  the  garden  of  the  deanery,  when  on  her  part  aU  but  life  had 
faded  away.  In  the  subsequent  life  and  mehftcholy  death  of  Swift,  the 
fair  sufferers  were  deeply  avenged. 

To  interpret  Swift's  conduct  toward  Stella  and  Vanessa,  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult The  only  charitable — ^perhaps  the  just — interpretation  is,  that  the 
malady  which  at  length  overwhelmed  his  reason  might  then  have  been 
lurking  in  his  frame :  the  heart  might  have  felt  its  ravages  before  they 
reached  the  intellect  From  the  time  of  Stella's  death,  which  occurred  in 
January,  1727,  Swift  habituated  himself  much  to  retirement,  and  the  auster- 
ity of  his  tamper  increased :  he  would  no  more  participate  in  pubhc  entet- 
taimnents,  and  lie  somQ^]a&fi&  2k.No\^<^  ^<b  (^xfiL^any  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.    At  lengt\i,  ev^u  "»\aieai<eii\.  \\a*Jii  ^^»jwi^  \isss^  "bsA.  "^ofe 
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of  hrmer  aasociates  and  assodations  preyed  upon  his  restleBa  spirit  till 
it  produced  intensest  anguish.  In  a  letter  to  Gay,  written  in  1732,  he  says, 
'he  had  a  large  house,  and  should  hardly  find  one  visitor,  if  he  was  not  able 
to  hire  him  with  a  bottle  of  wine ;'  and  in  another  to  Pope  he  exclaims, '  all 
my  friends  have  forsaken  me.'  He  realized,  when  too  late,  that  he  who 
spurns  the  world,  will  invariably  find  the  world  quite  ready  to  spurn  him  in 
return.  Old  age  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  deafiiess  and  giddiness  his 
oonstant  attendants,  his  temper  ungovernable,  and  his  reason  giving  way. 
Truly  and  beautifully  has  Scott  said,  '  the  stage  darkened  ere  the  curtain 
ML^  The  almost  total  silence  that  pervaded  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
alsolutely  appals  and  overawes  the  imagination.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  1745,  and  he  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral, 
amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  countr3anen. 

Notwithstanding  all  Swift's  moral  delinquencies,  he  was  still  a  devoted 
patriot  When  he  first  settled  in  Ireland  he  was  greatly  disliked,  but  the 
Drapier's  Letters,  and  other  similar  works  soon  gave  him  unbounded  popu- 
larity. Bjs  wish  to  serve  his  country  was  one  of  his  ruling  passions ;  yet  it 
was  something  like  the  instinct  of  inferior  animals  toward  their  ofi&pring — way- 
wardness, contempt,  and  abuse  were  strangely  mingled  with  affectionate  at- 
tachment and  ardent  zeal  Kisses  and  curses  were  alternately  on  his  lips. 
Ireland,  however,  gave  him  her  whole  heart — of  the  rabble  he  was  more 
than  king ;  hence  the  tears  and  prayers  that  attended  his  death.  His  for- 
tune, which  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds,  he  left  chiefly  to 
Ibund  a  hospital  for  lunatics  in  Dublin. 

Swift's  poetry  is  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind.  He  never  attempted  to  rise 
above  the  visible  earth.  He  was  content  to  lash  the  fiivolities  of  the  age, 
and  to  depict  its  absurdities.  In  his  too  faithful  representations,  there  is 
much  to  condemn  and  much  to  admire.  Who  has  not  felt  the  truth  and 
humor  of  his  City  Shower,  and  his  description  of  Morning,  Or  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  Grand  Question  Debated,  in  which  the  knight,  his  lady,  and  the 
chambermaid,  are  so  admirably  drawn.  His  most  ambitious  flight  is  his 
Rhapsody  on  Poetry  ;  and  even  this  is  pitched  on  a  rather  low  key.  The 
best  lines  in  it  are  the  following : — 

Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun, 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  fVaming  laws  to  govern  states; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound, 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round, 
Such  heavenly  influence  require, 
^s  how  to  strike  the  muses'  lyre. 


» . 


Swift's  verses  on  his  own  death  are  the  finest  example  of  his  peculiar  poet- 
ical vein  that  his  poems  afford.  He  predicts  what  his  friends  will  say  of 
his  illness,  his  death,  and  his  reputation ;  varying  the  style  and  the  topics  to 
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suit  each  of  the  partieB.  The  versification  is  easy  and  flowing,  nith  nothing 
but  the  most  fiuniliar  and  common-plaoe  ezpreasions.  Theie  are  aone  little 
touches  of  homely  pathos,  which  are  felt  like  trickling  tean,  and  the  effect  of 
the  pieos  altogether,  is  electrical :  it  carries  with  it  the  strongest  convietiaB 
of  ite  nMBiy  and  truth ;  and  we  see  and  feel  how  fidtlifiil  a  delineator  of 
human  naftore,  in  its  frailty  and  weakness,  was  the  misanthropic  dean  oi  St 
Patrick's.    From  this  poem  we  select  the  fi^owing  extract : — 


ON  HIS  OWN  DEATH. 

Suppose  me  dead;  and  then  suppose 
A  chib  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  iVom  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grew  the  sulject  of  their  chat 

<  The  dean,  if  wo  believe  report 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
Although  ironically  grave, 
Ho  shamed  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  knave. 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.' 

'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story  ^ 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied, 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died.' 

*  Can  we  the  Brapier  then  foi^tl 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debtl 
'T  was  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  letters!' 

'He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters; 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men, 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  yon  will  about  his  reading, 
Tou  never  can  defend  his  breeding; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim, 
Court,  city,  camp— all  one  to  him. 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobbered, 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whoso  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour? 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  unravels. 
In  satires,  libels,  lying  travels ! 
Not  sparing  his  own  cleigy-doth, 
But  eats  into  it  like  a  moth !' 

'  Perhaps  I  may  allow,  the  dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein, 
And  seemed  determined  not  to  starve  it 
Becaase  no  age  could  more  deserve  it 
Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abashed, 
Musi  'be  OT  t\<^<(SQl<^  QT  laAhed. 
If  you  xeaQuX.  \\.  "?i\«>  'i^  Na  \^jttw^\ 
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Should  rice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 

Became  its  owner  is  a  dukel 

His  flriendships,  still  to  few  confined, 

Were  always  of  the  middling  kind  ; 

No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed, 

Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed, 

Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power,  ^-.-^ 

And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower. 

He  would  have  deemed  it  a  disgrace. 

If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 

He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him, 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him ; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Charteris. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum, 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'cm. 
He  followed  David's  lesson  just; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust: 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  sour. 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power.' 

'  Alas,  poor  dean !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him. 
Which,  if  he  liked,  much  good  may  't  do  him. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes, 
But  discontent  against  the  times  : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 
To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers, 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down. 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown. 
For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled: 
I  say  no  more — because  he  's  dead. 
What  writings  has  he  left  behind? 
I  hear  they  're  of  a  different  kind : 
A  fBw  in  verse;  but  most  in  prose- 
Some  high-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose  : 
All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times, 
To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes; 
To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend  her, 
As  never  favouring  the  Pretender: 
Or  libels  yet  concealed  fVom  sight,  *• 

Against  the  court,  to  show  his  spite : 
Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third ; 
A  lie  at  every  second  word- 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear: 
But— not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear.'  ^;. 

*  As  for  his  woite  in  verse  or  prose,  / 

I  own  myself  no  Judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em} 
But  this  I  know  all  people  bought  'em, 
As  with  a  moral  view  designed, 
To  please,  and  to  reform  mankind: 
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And,  if  he  often  missed  his  afan, 

The  world  mnst  own  it  to  their  shame, 

The  praiie  is  liis,  and  theirs  the  blame. 

He  gave  the  litUe  wealth  he  had 

To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad; 

To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 

No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 

That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor; 

I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 

And  since  you  dread  no  fUrther  lashes, 

Methinks  you  may  forgive  his  ashes.' 

To  these  lines  we  add  the  following : — 


DESCRIPTION  OP  MORNING. 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach 

Appearing  showed  the  ruddy  mom's  approach. 

The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 

Had  pared  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 

Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dextrous  airs. 

Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 

The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 

The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  hod  worn  the  place. 

The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 

Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 

Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet; 

And  brick-dust  Moll  had  screamed  through  half  the  street 

The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees. 

Duly  let  out  o-nights  to  steal  for  fi'es; 

The  watchfhl  bailiffs  take  their  silent  stands, 

And  school-boys  log  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 


Swift's  poetiy,  however,  formed  only  a  sort  of  interlude  to  the  strangely 
mixed  drama  of  his  life.  None  of  his  works  were  written  for  mere  £une  or 
solitary  gratification.  His  restless  and  insatiable  ambtion  prompted  him  to 
wield  his  pen  as  a  means  of  advancing  his  interests,  or  expresaang  his  per^ 
sonal  feelings,  caprices,  or  resentments.  Though  perhaps,  the  meet  power- 
ful and  original  prose  writer  of  the  ago,  we  find  little  in  his  works  with  whkh 
we  can  sympathize.  His  satires,  such  as  the  Battle  of  the  BookSy  and 
Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  CAm^ntfy,  are,  douhtleas,  wiittea  with 
much  talent ;  and  Gulliver's  Travels^  and  the  Tale  of  a  T'u^  display  much 
original  genius :  but  how  any  clerg}'nian  could  write  and  publish  in  such  a 
strain  is,  to  us,  inconceivable.  We  shall,  however,  no  longer  dwell  upon 
this  author,  but  with  the  following  paper  fix>m  the '  Tatler'  doee  our  praseDt 
remarka : — 
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OVERSTRAINED  POLITENESS,  OR  VULGAR  HOSPITALITY. 

Thoie  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French  call  les  petUes  morales^  or  the  smaller 
morals,  are  with  us  distinguished  hy  the  name  of  good  manners  or  breeding.  This 
I  look  upon,  In  the  general  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted 
to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in  their  commerce 
with  each  other.  Low  and  little  understandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind, 
would  be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in 
behaviour ;  and  in  their  ordinary  conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  famil- 
iarities that  one  obsenreth  amongst  them  when  a  debauch  hath  quite  taken  away  the 
use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want  of  com- 
mon discretion  the  yery  end  of  good  breeding  is  wholly  perverted ;  and  civility,  in- 
tended to  make  us  easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in  debar- 
ring us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our  most  reasonable  desires  and  inclinations. 
This  abuse  reigneth  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  vexation,  when  I  was 
last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neiglibour  about  two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As 
soon  as  I  entered  the  parlour,  they  put  mo  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a 
huge  fire,  and  kept  me  there  by  force,  until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy  came 
in  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  opposed,  urging,  that  I  must  re- 
turn soon  after  dinner.  In  the  mean  time,  the  good  lady  whispered  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand.  The  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer- 
glass  half  full  of  aqua  mirabilis  and  syrop  of  gilly-flowers.  I  took  as  much  as  I  had 
a  mind  for ;  but  madam  vowed  I  should  drink  it  off  (for  she  was  sure  it  would  do 
me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  air),  and  I  was  forced  to  obey ;  which  abso- 
lutely took  away  my  stomach.  When  dinner  came  in  I  hod  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance fVom  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was  worth,  and  set 
me  with  my  back  just  against  it.  Although  my  appetite  were  quite  gone,  I  resolved 
to  force  down  as  much  as  I  could ;  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet  Indeed,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  says  the  lady,  you  must  eat  a  wing  to  oblige  me ;  and  so  put  a  couple 
upon  my  plate.  I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate  during  the  whole  meal.  As  often  as 
I  called  for  small  beer,  the  master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a 
brimmer  of  October.  Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came 
with  me,  to  get  ready  the  horses,  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not  stir  that  night; 
and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon  going,  they  ordered  the  stable-door  to 
be  locked ;  and  the  children  hid  my  cloak  and  boots.  The  next  question  was,  what 
I  would  have  for  supper  1  I  said  I  never  eat  any  thing  at  night ;  but  was  at  last,  in 
my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thing  that  came  into  my  head.  After 
three  hours  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  for  my  entertainment,  insinuating  to  me, '  That 
this  was  (he  worst  time  of  the  year  for  provisions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ttom  any  market ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved ;  and  that  they 
knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss,'  the  lady  went  and  left  me  to  her  husband  (for  they 
took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone).  As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the 
little  misses  ran  backward  and  forward  every  moment ;  and  constantly  as  they  came 
in  or  went  oat,  made  a  curtsy  directly  at  me,  which  in  good  manners  I  was  forced 
to  return  with  a  bow,  and,  your  humble  servant,  pretty  miss.  Exactly  at  eight  the 
mother  came  up,  and  discovered  by  the  redness  of  her  face  that  supper  was  not  far 
off.  It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubled  in  proportion. 
I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repoee,  and  was  conducted  to  my  chamber 
by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of  children.  They  importuned  me 
to  drink  something  before  I  went  to  bed ;  and  upon  my  revising,  at  last  left  a  bottle 
of  stingo,  as  they  called  it,  for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in  tiie  night  I  was 
forced  in  the  morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the  dark,  because  they  would  not 
suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  disturb  mo  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.    I  was 
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now  ivsnWpd  to  lireak  through  all  measures  to  get  away ;  and  after  sitting  down  to 
a  Dionotrous  breakfast  of  cold  beef  mutton,  neat's-tongues,  Tenison  pastry,  ami  :$tale 
beer,  t'Hik  Itfare  of  the  &mfly.  But  the  gentleman  would  needs  ace  me  part  of  my 
way.  and  carry  me  a  short  cut  through  hia  own  grounds,  which  he  told  me  would 
sa\'e  half  a  mile's  riding.  This  last  piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cuat  mo  d«ar. 
being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck,  by  leaping  over  his  ditches,  ami  at  list 
forced  to  alight  in  (he  dirt;  when  my  horse,  having  slipped  bis  bridle,  ran  away, 
and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour  to  recover  him  again.  It  ia  evident,  that  dom 
of  the  absurdities  I  met  with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention,  bat  tVom 
ft  wrong  judgment  of  complaisance,  and  a  misapplication  in  the  rules  of  it. 


END    OF    VOLUME    TUS    FIRST. 
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